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THE present volume iinishes my account of the 
cage-birds imported into the European bird 
markets, and is, so far as I have been able to 
make it, complete up to the end of the year 
1908. In the case of the Doves and some other groups, 
I believe it to be complete up to the end of 19D9. It 
represents, in fact, a series of monographs of known 
cage-birds, any one of which, if printed in large type 
amd illustrated fully by scientifically correct coloured 
plates, would form a handsome volume. 

In the preparation of the present work I have spared 
no trouble in indicating the affinities of the various 
groups, as worked out by systeimatic ornithologists, 
feeling that hitherto aviculturists generallv have given 
technical workers too much cause to accuse them of 
apathy respecting wha.t has been regarded by m-any as 
the scientific side of ornithological study. As a matter 
of fact, the study of bird-life is every whit as scientific 
as that of the classification of birds, and for one sec- 
tion of workers to look doMii upon and ignore the 
labours of the other is the height of folly, and exposes 
all who indiulge in such an attitude to the charge of 
wilful ignorance. Befoi'e leaving this subject, I feel 
bound to call attention to the incalculable mischief 
which is being done to science by the misguided efforts 
being continually made by short-sighted agitators to 
hinder the work of aviculturists under the cloak of 
humanitarianism. 

Bird protection, in so far as it puts a stop to the shoot- 
in o- down of every rare bird which approaches our 
shores, or to the wicked slaughter of sea-birds by 
trippers with guns, and more particularly in its efforts 
to put a. stop to the iniquitous traffic in bird skins and 
plumes for the adornment of hate and bonnets, is an 
excellent institution; but when, not content with this 
o-ood work, it strives to do away with the study of 
birds in cage and aviary, it becomes at once an evil 
thing for which posterity -svill have just cause to curse 
its advocates. 

Bird-life can only be partially studied by the field 
naturalist owing to the skulking nature of many birds. 



and their amazing cunning in, not only concealing their 
nests, but in enticing the investigator from the neigh- 
bourhood of the same ; of such birds the habits can only 
be studied in aviaries, and any seeker after .self-adver- 
tisement who strives to prevent such means of acquiring 
knowledge is an offender both against God and man, 
and deserving of the severest punishment. 

In the twenty chaptex-s I have treated of the fol- 
lowing groups of birds : — New- and Old-world Starlings, 
Bower-birds, Paradise-birds, Manuoodce, Crowis, so- 
called Piping Crows or Crow-Shrikes, Larks, Pittas, 
Tyrants, Chatterers, Oven-birds, Woodpeckers, Colies, 
Kingfishers, 3Iotmots, Bee-eaters, Toucans, Bairbets, 
Touracous, Parrots, and Doves. The last two groups 
have been so extensively imported that they occupy no 
less than thirteen of the twenty chapters in the volume. 

As before, I have endeavoured in each group to give 
an account of the wild life, and of the food generally 
regarded as most suitable for rendering the lives of its 
members healthy and happy in captivity. I now pro- 
ceed to give, as before, for the benefit of those who 
desire to study aviculture more intimately, a list of the 
works quoted in the present volume, most of which are 
in my own library. 

In this and the preceding volume I have described 
about a thousand species of cage-birds. 

A. G. Butler. 
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Amazons. Sec Parrots. 

BARBETS (Capitonidce) : Blue-cheeked, 118 ; Crim- 
son-breasted, 120 ; Golden-throaied, 118 ; Great, 
116 ; Green, Common or Jungle, 119 ; Green, 
Small, 119; Hodgson's, 119; Purple, 121. 

BEE-EATERS { Meropidcc) : Australian, 111; Com- 
mon Indian, 111. 

Bell Birds. See Chatterers. 

BOWER-BIRDS (Ptilonorhynchidce) : Australian Cat- 
bird, 54 ; Great Bower-bird, 55 ; Regent Bird, 56 ; 
Satin Bower-bird, 51 ; Spotted Bower-bird, 54. 

CAIQUES; Black-headed, 186; White-bellied, 187; 
Yellow-thighed, 187. 

CASSIQUES iCassicinm): Black, 25; Crested, 27; 
Mexican, 26; Red-rumped, 27; Yellow, 26. 

CHATTERERS (Cotingidai): Banded Chatterer. 94; 
Cook of the Rock, 93 ; Naked-throated Bell-bird, 
94; Pied Bell-bird, 95: Snowy Bell-bird, 94; 
Tricarunculated Bell-bird, 95. 

Chough. See Crow-like Birds. 

COCKATOOS (Caeatuidce): Banks', 140; Bare-eyed, 
146; Black, Great, 139; Black, Great-billed, 140; 
Black, Western, 140 ; Blue-eyed, 144 ; Cockateel, 
149 ; Dampier, 149 ; Ducorps', 146 ; Funereal, 139 ; 
Ganga or Gang-Gang, 142 ; Coffin's, 146 ; Greater 
White-crested, 144; Greater Sulphur-crested, 142; 
Leadbeater's, 144; Lemon-crested, 143; Lesser 
Sulphur-crested. 143 ; Red-vented. 146 ; Rose- 
breasted, 148; Rose-crested, 144; Slender-billed, 
148; Triton, l43. 

COLIES (Coliidce) : Black-neoked, 105 ; Blue-naped, 
106; Cape, 107; Chestnut-backed, 106; Red- 
cheeked, 105; Striated or Speckled, 104; White- 
eared, 105. 

CONURES: Aztec. 158; Black-headed, 157; Blue- 
crowned, 155 ; Blue-winged, 163 ; Brown-throated, 
159; Cactus. 159; Caroline, 160; Chilian, 152; 
Golden, 155 ; Golden-crowned. 159 ; Golden- 
headed, 157 ; Green. 158 ; Mexican, 158 ; Pata- 
gonian. Greater, 162 ; Patagonian, liesser, 162 ; 
Pearly. 164; Petz's, 160; Red-bellied, 163; Red- 
collared. 158 ; Red-eared, 163 ; Red-headed. 157 ; 
Sharp-tailed, 155: St. Thomas', 159; Slight-billed, 
162; Wagler's. 158; White-eared, 163; Yellow, 
156; Yellow-headed, 157. 

Cowbirds. See Meadow Stariiiir/s. 

CROW-LIKE BIRDS (Corvidec). 

Chough, White-winged, 77. 

Crows: Abyssinian, 64; American, 63; Austra- 
lian, 64 ; Hunting, 70 ; Indian, 63 ; Large-billed, 
61; White-necked, 62. 

Ckows, Piping : Common, 78 ; Long-billed 
Butcher Crow, 79; Pied Butcher Crow, 79; 
White-backed. 78. 

Chow-Shbikes : Grey, 56 ; Hill, 65 ; Pied, 65 ; 
Sooty, 66. 



Jackdaw, Black-and-white, 63. 

Jays: Azure, 75; Beechey's, 76; Black-headed, 
75; Blue, 72; Blue-bearded, 74; Canada, 72; 
Crowned, 73; Crested, Long, 73; Hartlaub's, 
76; Himalayan, 71; Mexican, 75; Lanceolated, 
71; Peruvian. 75; Pileated, 74; Swainson's 
Long-tailed, 71; Triooloured, 77; Yucatan, 76. 

Magpies : Chinese Blue, 66 ; Moorish, 66. 

Pies, Bi.l-e: Chinese, 67; Occipital, 67; Piapec, 
68; Siamese, 67; Yellow-billed, 68. 

Pies, Teee : Chinese, 70 ; Himalayan, 70 ; Wan- 
dering, 69. 

Raven, White-necked, 62. 

DOVES, GROUND (Geotn/goninw) : Bronze-naped, 
294; Cuban Partridge, 296; Mountain Witch, 
297; Moustache. 296; Orange-winged. 294; Red, 
295 ; Red-underwinged, 293 ; Rufous, 293 ; Rufous- 
necked, 293; Wells', 295; White-fronted, 294; 
Venezuelan, 297. 

Eclectus. See Parrots. 

CRACKLES or TYPICAL MYNAHS iKulabetidw) : 
Ceylon, 49; Greater Hill, 48; Javan Hill, 48; 
Southern Hill, 47. 

HANGNESTS (leUrinrr) : Baltimore, 28 ; Bare-faced. 
33; Black-sided, 28; Black-spotted, 33; Bla^-.k- 
throated, 33 ; Black-winged, 30 ; Brazilian, 32 ; 
Chestnut-shouldered. 29 ; Common, 31 ; Golden, 
30; Orchard, 29; Yellow-backed, 33; Yellow- 
crowned, 30 ; Yellow-shouldered, 30 ; Wagler's, 30. 

Introduction 

Jays. Sec Crow-like Birds. 

KA-KAS (Xestoridce) : Common, 128 ; Kea or Moun- 
tain, 127. 

KINGFISHERS {Alccdinido'): Buff Laughing or 
Fawn-breasted. 108 ; Laughing, 107 ; Leach's 
Laughing, 108 ; New Zealand, 110 ; Red-rumped, 
108; Sacred, 109. 

LARKS {Alaudida) Algerian Shore-Lark, 80; 
Black, 82; Bar-tailed, 83; Calandra, 81; Clot- 
bey, 80 ; Crested, 84 ; Indian Skylark, 83 ; Short- 
toed, 83; Thick-billed, 84; Tien-tsin or Mon- 
golian, 82; White-bellied Shore-Lark, 81; 
Madras Bush - Lark, 83 ; Desert Lark, 
Lichtenstein's, 84; Bullfinch-Lark, White- 
headed, 85 ; Bullfinch-Lark, White-cheeked, 85. 

LORIES (Loriido!): Black. 129; Blue-streaked, 129 ; 
Blue-tailed, 130; Blue-thighed, 132; Chattering, 
132; Green-tailed, 132; Kuhl's, 132; Louisiade, 
130; Purple-capped, 132; Red, 130; Red-fronted, 
129; Three-coloured, 131; Violet-necked, 130; 
Whitish-rumped, 130; Yellow-backed, 132. 

LORIKEETS : Black-throated, 134 ; Blue-faced, 134 ; 
Forsten's, 134 ; Green-naped, 134 ; Mitchell's. 135 ; 
Mrs. Johnstone's, 136; Musky, 138; Ornamental, 
135; Perfect, 138; Red-collared, 135; Red- 
crowned or Varied, 138 ; Scaly-breasted, 136 ; 
Swainson's, 135. 
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COXTEKTS. 



LOVEBIRDS : 

{A(/aparniK): Abyssinian, 216; Black-cheeked, 
217 ; Madagascar or Grey-headed, 214 ; Red- 
faced. 216 ; Rosy-faced, 216. 

(Loriculus) : Hanging, Blue-crowned. 219 ; Hang- 
ing, Ceylonese, 218; Hanging. Golden-backed, 
218; Hanging, Sclater's, 219; Hanging, 
Vernal, 21b. 

MAr:AWS: Blue and Yellow, 152; Glaucous, 151 
Hahn's. 155; Hyacinthine, 151; Illiger s, 154 
Lear's, 151; Military, 153; Red and Blue, 152 
Red and Yellow, 152; Spix's, 151; Severe, 154. 

Magpies. S(( Crow-lihe Birds. 

Maize-Eatevi. Sn Meadow Starlinf/s. 

MYNAHS, STARLING-LIKE; 

Myxahs : Bald-headed, 47 ; Blaok-neoked, 44 ; 

Black-winged, 45 ; Brown, 46 ; Brown, Southern, 

46 ; Common, 45 ; Crested, 46 ; Indian, 45 ; 

Jalla, 42 ; Malabar, 41 ; Mandarin, 43 ; Pied, 42. 
Staklings: Andaman, 40; Blyth's, 42; Grey, 40, 

Pagoda, 44; Silky, 40; Wattled, 43. 

MOTMOTS (M omotidcc) : BraziUan, 110 ; Cartagenian, 

111. 

OVEN-BIRDS {DcndrocoJaplidir) 

PARADISE BIRDS (Paradiseidce) : Great, 58; 
Green Manucode, 61; King, 60; Lesser, 58; 
Red, 60: Rifle-bird, 57; Twelve-wired, 57. 

PARRAKEETS : 

(.-Ijjo.s/zn'f /)^^■} : King, 210. 

[Bariiaidiiiii) : Barnard's, 226; Bauer's, 227; 
Yellow-naped, 227. 

{€ iian'uhanrphv^) : Alpine, 237; Antipodes 

island, 235; Golden-crowned, 236; Ne« 

Zealand, 236; Saisset's, 236. 
[MyopififUtruK) : All-green, 168 ; Canary-winged, 

168; Golden-fronted, 169; Golden- winged, 170; 

Grey-breasted or Quaker, 164 ; Guiana, 168 ; 

Lineolated, 166 ; Orange-flanked, 169 ; Passerine 

or Blue-winged, 166; Tovi, 169; Tni, 170; 

White-winged, 168. 

{y eopliemd) — Grass P.\hbakeets : Blue-winged. 
233; Bourke's, 232; Elegant, 233; Orange- 
bellied, 234: Rock, 234; Splendid, 235; Tur- 
quoisine, 235. 

(Xymiihieus) — Hohned Paehakeets : Horned, 
237; Uva^an, 237. 

(Pala'ornis) : Alexandrine, Cinghalese, 198 ; 
Alexandrine, Indo-Burmese, 200; Alexandrine, 
Great-billed, 200; Alexandrine, Nepalese, 200: 
Andaman, 208 ; Banded or Moustache, 204 ; 
Blossom-headed, 202 ; Derbyan, 204 ; Javan, 206 ; 
Long-tailed, 208; Luoian,'206; Malabar, 203; 
Nioobar, 206; Nicobar, Blyth's, 205; Ring- 
necked, African, 201 ; Ring-necked, Indian, 201 ; 
Ring-necked, Mauritius, 201 ; Rose-headed, 202 ; 
Slaty-headed, 203 ; Slaty-headed, Burmese, 203. 

(Platycercina) : Adelaide, 220; Blue-cheeked, 
222; Brown's, 224; Masters', 220; Pennant's, 
220; Pileated, 226; Rosella, 224; Rosella, 
Mealy, 222 ; Stanley, 226 ; Yellow-bellied, 222 ; 
Yellow-mantled, 224; Yellow-rumped, 221. 

{Polyf(lls): Barraband, 208; Black-tailed, 209. 

[Pxpiyhnius): Beautiful, 228; Blue-bonnet, Red- 
vented, 227; Blue-bonnet, Yellow-vented, 228; 
Golden-shouldered, 230; Many-coloured, 230; 
Red-rumped, 230. 
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(Psittinus): Blue-rumped, 213. 

(Ptistes): Crimson-winged, 210; Princess of 

Wales', 209. 
{Pyrrhulopsis) : Masked, 212 ; Red-shining, 212 ; 

Tabuan, 212. 
ITanygnathus) : Blue-crowned, 197 ; Everett's, 

198; Great-billed, 198; Mueller's, 198. 

Budgerigar {Melopsittaeus) .. 

Ground or Swamp (Pezoperus) 

Swift 

PARROTS : 

{African i';««(//a')— Typical Pakeots: Brown- 
headed, 188; Brown-necked, 187; Jardine's, 
188; Levaillant's, 187; Meyer's, 189, Ruep- 
pell's, 190; Senegal, 189; Yellow-fronted, 188. 

I.Piiloiornithin(B)—Eoi£C1VS: Coram, 196; Cor- 
nelia's 197; Grand, 196; Red-sided, 194; 
Westermann's, 197. 

[Pionina:) — Amazons : Active, 182 ; August, 171 ; 
Bahama, 181; Blue-faced, 171; Blue-fronted, 
173; Bouquet's, 172; Bodinus', 179; Diademed, 
178; Double-fronted, 176; Dufresne's, 176; 
Festive, 179 j Finsch's, 178; Golden-naped, 175; 
Green-cheeked, 178; Guatemalan, 172; Guild- 
ing's, 170; Mealy, 172; Mercenary, 173; Nat- 
terers's, 176; Orange-winged, 173; Pretre's, 
180; Red-fronted, 179; Red-tailed, 179: Red- 
throated, 181; Red-topped, 176; Salle's, 180; 
Salvin's, 178 ; Vinaceous, 171 ; White-browed, 
180; White-fronted, 181; Yellow-beUied, 179; 
Yellow - billed, 175; Yellow - cheeked, 178; 
Yellow-fronted, 174 ; Yellow-lored, 180 ; Yellow- 
shouldered, 174. 

{Pionus) : Bronze-winged, 184 ; Coral-billed, 183 ; 
Dusky, 184; Hawk-headed, 184; Maxi- 
milian's, 183; Red-capped, 186; Red-vented. 
183; Short-tailed, 182; Sordid, 183; Violet- 
bellied, 186; White-headed, 183. 

(Psittacincc): Grey, 191; Praslin, 194; Vasa, 
Greater. 193: Vasa, Lesser, 194; Timneh, 192. 

(Striiigo'pidce) — Night Paeeots : Kakapo, 240. 

Racket-tailed Parrot 197 

PlEa, Blue and Tree. Si:c Crow-like Birds. 

PIGEONS : 

Beonze-Wi.nged (Phahina) : Blue-spotted, 284; 
Bronze-winged, 288 ; Bronze-winged, Brush, 
289; Bronze-winged, plarlequiu, 289; Bronze- 
winged, Partridge, 290; Bronze-winged, 
Smith's, 290; Cape or Harlequin, 282; 
Crested, Australian, 292 ; Emerald, 284 ; 
Green-winged, Australian, 285 ; Green-winged, 
Christmas Island, 285; Green-winged, Indian, 
286; Ground, Plumed, 291; Ground, White- 
bellied, 291; Maiden, 284; Tambourine, 283. 

Ceown (Oouridce) ... S02 

{Ectopistinas) : Passenger, 262. 

Fex'IT {Treronidce) : Banded, 247; Bare-faced, 
243; Beautiful, 249; Black-headed, 249; Blue- 
tailed, 251 ; Bronze, 251 ; Brown-tailed, 251 ; 
Delalande's, 244 ; Double-banded, 246 ; 
Double-crested, 252 ; Jamboo, 247 ; Nepal 
Thick-billed, 245; Nicobar Imperial, 250; 
Nutmeg, 252; Pacific, 249; Painted, 248; 
Parrot, 246; Purple-crowned, 248; Purple- 
shouldered, 245 ; Red-crowned, 249 ; Red- 
naped, 251; Southern, 245; Spotted. 252; 
Superb. 248; Thick-billed, 243; Vinous- 
throated, 250 ; Waalia. 243 ; Wodgc-tailed, 
242; Wharton's, 250; White. 252. 
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Ground (Oeotri/gonina) -. Bartlett's, 298; Bleed 
mg-heart, 297; Blue-headed, 302- '"-■■■' 
Ground, 298; Wonga-Wonga, '"" 

Hackled (Calamailina) "^'' ' 



Stair' 



300. 
-lAUKLEu {< aioeiUKIina) : Nioobar, 302. 
[Macropi/ffiince) : Dorey Cuckoo, 262 ; Emilian, 

262 ; Narrow-barred, 261 ; Pheasant-tailed, 

262. 

Little Dodos : Tooth-billed Pigeon, 303. 

Typical (Cohimbida) : Araucanian, 259; 
Banded, 259; BoUe's, 260; Canarian, 260; 
Cuban, 257; Indian Stock, 253; Madeiran, 
260; Mayer's, 261; Naked-eyed, 254; Olive, 
255; Picazuro, 255; Porto Rico, 256; Ring- 
tailed, 258; Rufous. 258; Specious, 257; Spot- 
winged, 255; Triangular-spotted, 254; 
Vinaoeous, 261 ; White-backed, 253 ; White- 
crowned, 256 ; White-naped, 259 ; White- 
throated Violet, 261. 



PITTAS (Pittidce) : Indian, 
breasted or Hooded, 87. 



Noisy, 86; Green- 



Raven, White-necked 

Shrikes, Crow. See Crow-like Birds. 

STARLINGS : 

CowBIKDS (Molvthrns) : Argentine or Silky, 18 ; 
Bay, 19 ; Common, 17 ; Glos.sy, 19 ; Greater, 
17; Purple, 19. 

Glossy [Sturninoe) -. Beautiful Spreo, 38 ; Green, 
35 ; Long-tailed, 37 ; Long-tailed, Meves', 38 ; 
Nordman's, 36; Purple-backed, 37; Purple- 
headed, 35 : Red-shouldered, 36 ; Shining 
Calornis, 34 ; Wedge-tailed, 38 ; Western 
Splendid, 35 ; White-bellied Amethyst, 34. 

Maize-eatees {Psc'udolcistes) : Dark Green, 16 ; 
Green or Yellow-bellied, 17. 

Maesh-bihds (AyHoeindce): Guiana, 13; Red- 
breasted, 12 ; Yellow-headed, 13. 

Meadow {Af/eltenidie) : Bobolink, 12; Brown- 
headed, 14 ; Red-headed, 15 ; Red-shouldered, 
14; Yellow, 15. 

Typical : Unspotted, 40. 

TOUCANS (Bhamphasiida:) : Ariel, 114; Banded, 
115 ; Cayenne, 115 ; Cuvier's, 114 ; Great-billed 
or Toco, 112; Green-billed, 115; Keel-billed, 
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114; Lettered, 116; Maximilian's, 315; Red- 
billed, 114; Short-billed. 113; Spot-billed, 
116; Sulphur-breasted, 113; Sulphur and 
White-breasted, 115 ; Swain.son's, 114. 

TOURACOUS (Umo-phagidce): Buffon's, 122; 
Great-billed or Frazer's, 125; Livingstone's, 122; 
Purple-crested, 125; Red-crested, 125; Senegal, 
122; Schalow's, 122; Variegated, 127; Vio- 
laceous, 126. 

TROUPIALS : 

Glossy Black {Quisealince) : Black, 25; Black, 
Rich, 22; Boat-tailed, 23; Changeable, 22; 
Chopi, 25; Long-tailed, 24. 

Marsh (Ageloenidce): Chilian, 19; Flame- 
shouldered, 16 ; Red-headed, 20 ; Yellow- 
shouldered, 15. 

Typical (Sturnellince) : Common Military, 21 ; 
De Filippi's Military, 22 ; Louisianian, 20. 

TURTLE DOVES (Peristciidce) : 

Aberrant {Geopeliince) : Bar-shouldered, 275 ; 
Diamond, 277; Mauge's, 277; Peaceful, 276; 
Scaly, 278; Zebra, 276. 

Metal-rpotted (Peristerince); Ashy, 280; 
Black-winged, 281 ; Cinnamon or 'Talpocoti. 
280; Geoffrey's, 281; Passerine, 279; Pigmy, 
280; Steel-barred, 278. 

(Turturinae) : Aldabran, 269 ; Ashy, 268 ; Barbary, 
267; Burmese Collared, 271; Cambayan, 275 ; 
Cape, 270 ; Chinese, 272 ; Damara, 271 ; Decep- 
tive, 270; Dwarf or Ruddy, 272; Double- 
ringed, 270; Eastern, 268; Half-collared, 
269; Madagascar, 268; Necklaced, 273; 
Senegal, 2-74 ; Spotted^ 273 ; Vinaoeous, 271. 

(Zciiuidiiioe): Bronze-necked, 265 ; Carolina, 264 ; 
Galapagan, 266 ; Martinican, 264 ; Zenaida, 
264 ; Zenaida, White-winged, 266. 

TYRANTS (Ti/raiinidce) : American King-bird, 91 ; 
Black-capped, 90; Fork-tailed, 93; Melancholy, 
92 ; Pepoaza, 87 ; Pitangua or Broad-billed, 
89; Short-winged, 88; Sulphury, 88. 

WOODPECKERS (Picidai): Banded, 100; Golden- 
winged, 97; Hairy, 100; Pigmy Barred, 103; 
Pileated or Larger Red-crested, 103 ; Red- 
headed, 99 ; Sanra-Cruz, 100 ; Striped or Rayed, 
98; White-headed, 100; Yellow-headed, 102. 
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Foreign Birds for Cage 
and Aviary. 



PART II. 



INTRODUCTION. 

I ccinimenc© this portion of my woik with lass oonfi- 
■deoioe and satisfaction tlian when I started upon 
Volume I., because, in some of the groups to be dealt 
■with, I liiave not been brought into personal contact with 
any of tlhe species, and in others I have only kept one or 
two ; * nevertheless, since I wrote Part II. of " Foreign 
Biixi-Keeping," a good deal of additional infoxmation 
has been published respecting the habits of these birds, 
both at liberty and in captivity ; and, when one can 
quote the experiences of ether trustworthy observers, 
it is almost las satisfactory to oneself, and certainly 
■quite as much .so to one's readers, as if one diescribed 
what one had personally observed. 

Since ihe smaller book appeared, birds formerly 
regarded as of extreme rarity in private collections 
have been mudh more freely imported ; so that, in u, 
■general work upon the imported Foreign Oage-birds, it is 
H'O longer possible or advi.sable to pass tihem over. In 
the case of the Humming Birds, though a good many 
have been imported, none have lived long enough to 
renjdler them popular, and the general opinion seems to 
he that they will never be suited to aviary-Ufe in this 
bleak and often sunless country. I think myself that a 
judicious selection of those species which occur at great 
altitudes, where cold and snow are by no means un- 
known, might readily be acclimatised here, provided 
that the birds could be indnced to feed upon some 
rational soft focid, instead of the quaint combination of 
beef-tea, and syrup hitherto provided for them. Any- 
how, ae matters stand, I see no utility in including 
Humming Birds in the present work ; but the Bower 
Birds, Paradise Birds, Crows, Pittas, Woodpeckers, 
'Colie's, Kuigfifftiers, Toucans, Barbets, and Touracoios 
can no longer be igno^red. 

The quieisticn] is whether it is correct to regard any of 
the Game-birds, however ismall, as cage-birds ; that they 
have been exhrilbited in cages at bird-shows cannot be 
accepted as c^adence, because the same is true of Rails. 
Plovers, 'and various birds of prey. I think myself tlhat 
it TVO'uld bie mor-e correct for the smaller Gaime-birds to 
■be included with the larger, and the Rails, Plovers, 
•etc., in a separate work prepared by someone specially 
qualified to write upon them. It seems to^ me to be 
absurdi to regard those birds as cage-birds wihich nobody 
■ever keeps in a cage. It may be, argued that, ae a 
general rule. Doves are kept in aviaries; this is un- 
doubtedly true, but it is by no means unusuail to see a 
■pair in a large cage, and Kome of them may even be 
■fared in such an enclosure. 

As in 'Vol. I. the Finches occupied the greater portion 
■of the text, so in Vol. II. the lion's share fall-s to the 
Parrote. Most of the species dlescribed are of large size, 
and therefore (excepting in the case of the Doves, which 

* Of the St&T\ia.gs, iio-wever, witk which, this volume begins, I 

hiave had a fair number of species. 



sometimes scare, but never injure, birds of other orders) 
are for the most part more suitable for cages or modeirate 
sized flights than for aviaa-ies ; unless a man be wealthy 
enough to devote an aviary to each type. 

In tlhe' case of the Starlings, they it>©come much tamer 
and are 'far more engaging when Kept in cages than m 
aviaries ; in tlie latter, with smaller oirds, some of thean 
are inclined to be aggressive, as the Crows always are; 
the Larks, if kept tor their song, are far better caged ; 
the Sulphur Tyrant can only (be trusted with birds as 
powerful as himself; the Parrots, unless intended to 
breed, should all be kept in 'separate cages. 

As with the species treated of in Vol. I., the insecti- 
■\X)(i'ous feeders are undoubtedlly the most interesting, but 
they 'also occupy the bulk of the time which can bo 
devoted to one s pets, owing to the necessity of daily 
preparing fresh sott food for the'm ; the Parrots are per- 
tiaps the most popular, on account of then- startling 
colours and the power of speech which many of them 
posisess ; but, until acclimatised, they ore liable to go off 
with lung trouble, cramp, or inflammation of the liver 
or boiwels, the latter being usually due to improper feed- 
ing upon siop'py messes and anim.al food. It is true that 
one group of Parrots (the Lorie.s and Lorikeets) appears 
to thrive, at any rate fcr a year or two, upon a diet 
which would speedily 'prove fatal to raiost other Parrots, 
but I am not at all sure that even these would not be 
far better if they could be confined to a less sloppy 
diet with the addition of plenty of soft fruit : Canon 
Dutton suggests scalded fig mashed up with bun. 

For anyone not particularly anxious for song, but 
with a keen eye for colour, the Doves are by far the 
best birds to take up. I must have both, and therefors 
it has been necessary for me to keep all kinds of cage- 
birds. Xevertheless, I find Doves very charming, not 
because thej- are reputed to be harmless, and are to 
other birds — for among themselves, with the exception 
of the African Bronzewings, which are always amiable, 
they are the most \'indictive of all 'birds, not only pluck- 
ing out feathers wholesale, but doing their utmost to 
pull out one another's eyes if 'pairs of several species are 
kept together. This, howe\"ar, happens chiefly during 
the breeding season, for at other times most of these 
birds are absolutely apathetic. 

In the case of illness, prevention is better than cure; 
treat your 'birds properly; teed them correctly, and 
as the rustics say, " they'll live till they die, 
if nobody don't kill 'em " ; 'but if you begin 
to take up with fads, and reject certain excellent 
foods because, under certain conditions, they may 
be suitable for the cultivation of injurious micro- 
organisms, you will only have yourselves to thank if 
your birds die young. One thing cannot be too often 
repeated, and that is, inthe case of any indisposition in 
an insectivorous bird', the finest medicine consists of two 
or three garden spiders ; if you cannot get these, look 
in boxes and pots for hunting spiders. 
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CHAPTER I. 
NEW=WORLD STARLINGS (Ideridcc). 

These birds are a link between the Ploceine Weavers 
and the Old-World or typical Starlings. Professor 
Ridgway, however, does not agree with this view of 
their affinities, but observes : " The absence of obvious 
rictal bristles is the only external character that I am 
able to discover which will serve to distinguish the 
Icleridce, as a group, from the FringiUldm." As usual, 
he makes a great point of the possession of only nine 
obvious pa-imaries, though I would venture to say that 
if all the primary-coverte were removed from a series of 
Friiiri'iUidm, Ploceifhr, and Iclrridic, the tenth primary 
would be as obvious in one group as another, this little 
quill being always well marked in I'dx.-'ir and other 
genera of the Friiigillidce, as well as in every Icterid 
bird which I have examined, though shorter than its 
coverts. 

Ridgway correctly says (" Birds of North and Middle 
America," Vol. II.. p. 172) : " The Icfcr'uhx comprise 
bird's of most various habits. Some a,re strictly arboreal, 
and if placed upon the ground are almost incapable of 
progression ; others are terrestrial (though more or less 
frequently alighting on trees and eometimes nesting 
there), and walk upon the ground with the grace and 
dignity of a. Crow or Starling.* Many in.habit reedy 
marshes, and these usually nest in large colonies. The 
Oropendolas (genera Ocyalu«, (.'li/pirti'i-uit, Zarynchus, 
Gi/mitostin/ipx. and O^tinnpx) and Caciques (genera 
Cacicus and Cassiculu-i) also nest in colonies, but in- 
stead of building an open, cup-shaped nest attached to 
the upright stems of aquatic plants, attach their long, 
pensile nests to the extremities of branches of tall forest 
trees. The 'American Orioles' (genus Icterus) also 
build pensile nests, but, usually at least, are not gre- 
garious, itanv species are remarkable either for the 
fulness and richness or other remarkable character of 
their notes, some of them being songsters of high merit, 
while others utter only the most harsh and discordant 
sounds. Some genera (Molothrus, CnJlothrvs, and Cassi- 
dix) are parasitic, like the Europsan Cuckoo, always 
laying their eggs in the nests of other birds." He does 
not mention, at this point, that the Bobolink (which 
possesses a very Finch-like outline of bill in both sexes) 
has distinct summer and winter plimiages, after the 
fashion of the Whydahs and Weavers among the Plo- 
rpulrr. Some of the glossy Troupials (the American 
Orackles) nest occasionally, the CJhopi usually, in holes, 
like our European Starling. 

Meadow Starlings and Marsh=Troupials 

{Agelcenidir). 

Bobolink (DoUchonyx oryzivora). 

The male in breeding plumage is black, the nape 
sandy-bufl, a, patch on the side of the breast, the scapu- 
lars and rump white, the latter shading into pale ash 
on the lower mantle and upper tail-coverts ; the outer 
primaries edged with yellowish-white, the tips of the 
tail feathers edged' with pale brownish-ash. In the 
winter pkimage it is buffish-brown, mottled and broadly 
streaked with hlack, chiefly on the head and mantle ; 
wing and tail-feathers blaxddsh, with buffish-brown 
borders, the primaries, however, narrowly edged exter- 

* I have, how6Ter, always considered the aigrgling:, uncertain 
method of walking- adopted by Starlings particularly undignified; 
they never seem to know where they will place the next etep, antl 
are diverted by the veriest trifles. Crowe also often indulge in 
most undignified and ungainly lateral hops. 



nally with sordid white ; under surface brownish-buff^ 
with lateral blackish stripes ; centre of abdomen whiter ; 
beak and feet fleshy horn-brown ; iris brown. Female 
very like the male in winter plumage, but smaller; 
yellowish-brown, with blackish markings ajbove ; yel- 
lowish-buff, with blackish streaks on the flanks below ; 
ner bill is weaker, more truly conical (less swollen at the 
sides) when viewed' from above, and of a reddish-brown- 
colour. Hab., North and Central America and the 
West Indies, extending southwards as far as the Argen- 
tine Republic, whence I imported a male example in. 
July, 1893. 

'1 nis bird, in its change of plumage, vaguely resembles 
the Fire Weavers of Africa, but is larger and altogether 
feebler in colouring. 

When it fii^st arrives in North America in the spring 
it wanders about in small flocks, apparently consisting 
of males only, the females probably being concealed in. 
the herbage. Even when paired these birds appear to. 
be gregarious, many pairs building in the same meadow. 
The nest is built on the ground, generally concealed by 
grass and wild flowers in meadow-land; it is strongly 
formed of flexible bents, is shallow, and contains from 
five to six dull whitish eggs, marked with reddish-brown 
and lavender spots and blotches. 

Ridgway says that the song of the Bobolink is " ex- 
qnisdtely musical," and Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller 
observes : " Everybodiy has tried his hand at characteris- 
ing this bird's incomparable song, but no one has fully 
expressed it, for words are not capable of it." I ana 
fain to ibelieve that these excellent observers were con- 
vinced of the truth of what they wrote, and yet it is 
hardly conceivable that the same bird should sing de- 
liciously when at liberty and execrably in captivity ; it 
is not so with our British birds. 

One of the most popular favourites in N'orth America;, 
the Bobolink yet has little to recommend it as a cage- 
bird, being neither gorgeous in plumage nor remarkable 
in captivity for its vocal acquirements ; the boasted' 
beauty of its song is, I believe, based upon the patriotic 
fancv of those who love it — ^indeed, it belongs to a groups 
of birds barely equal, as singers, to our English Starling. 

My bird always sang as follows: " Tonng-ldniui tooh 
tiTooh," and then went off into a rattling gabble of the 
most excruciating stopper-screwing, uttered (as Audubon 
rightly states) " with a volubility that even borders 
upon the burlesque and the ludicrous." 

The Bobolink, when freslily imported, is not happy in 
a cage, and is rather nervous, though less so than most 
of the Meadow Starlings in an aviary ; it naturally 
feeds on seeds of weeds and insects; in captivity, 
canary, millet, paddy rice or oats and insects keep it 
in health. My bird unfortunately died from inflamma- 
tion of the lungs during its change to summer plumage 
in March, 1894. 

Red-breasted Marsh-bird [Leiste." svperciliaris). 
In its summer plumage it is glossy black, with pale 
brown eyebrow stripe extending back to the nape ; the 
bend of the wing and body below, from the chin to the 
middle, crimson ; the beak black ; the feet horn-brown; 
the iris brown. In the winter the feathers of the upper 
parts are mostly bordered with golden brown, but the 
outer wing-icoverts and flank -feathers with ash ; all the 
feathers of the underparts are broadly fringed with ash' 
and the beak becomes paler ; it thus becomes a little 
more like the female, which is pale brcKwn above, varied 
with black below, with the breast stained with red, the 
flanks and posterior half of abdomen streaked with 
black ; the tail ashy-brown, barred with black ; bill 
brown, and more slender than in the male, if viewed in 
profile. Hab., Brazil, Bolivia, and the Argentine 
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Republic, whence I imiK>rted a maie in 1893. Like 
the Bobolink, it is a, migratory bird, and in its method 
of nesting and the colouring of its eggs, of which, how- 
ever, four seems to be the normal number, it seems 
nea,rly to approach that bird, as also in the rapid part 
•of its song : excepting when paired, also, the males and 
females travel in different small flocks. Hudson 
describes the song as follows : — " At intervals of two 
or three minutes he soars vertically up to a height of 
twenty or twenty-five yards to utter his song, com- 
,posed of a single long, powerful, and rather musical 
note, ending with an attempt at a flourish, during which 
the 'bird flutters and turns about in the air ; then, as 
if discouraged at his failure, he drops down, emitting 
harsh guttural chirps, to resume his stand." 

The flourish described by ilr. Hudson consists of a 
number of short, rapid, stopper-screwing, and' scissor- 
grinding notes, which are anything but musical ; hap- 
pily they do not last long. The best part of the song, 
which I noted as my bird sang, was as follows : — 
'" Tefser-vr-cJiin;/, /elxcr-iir-rhing, Hk-herlckard ; the 
■cliiiiij was very metallic, as is the tooiig-toong in the 
song of the Bobolink. 

At first fight one would take this bird for a Militarv 
Troupial, of which it is almost an exact copy, only the 
form' of the beak is Weaver-like. 

When alarmed in an aviary, I noticed that both this 
T)irdi and the Military Starling crouched low down on the 
■earth, evidently trying to conceal the brilliant crimson 
-on their throats and breasts. The Bed-.breasted ilarsh- 
bird seems to be essentially a ground species, very rarely 
perching, and only flying up to sing or when suddenly 
startled. 




The Red-breasted Marsh-Bird. 
(Male in Winter Plumage.) 

Lr a cage the Red-breasted ilarsh-bird is a misery to 
'him.'-elf and a source of irritation to the owner, for he 
IS the wildest and most nervous bird I ever had. In an 
aviary, however, he is far 'happier, especially if supplied 
with plenty of cockroaches, of which he is inordinately 
-fond. He should have the same seeds as the Bobolink. 

GuiANiV ilARSH-BiKD (Leistcs guiancn.-iis). 
Male brownish-black ; bend of wing and under-surfaoe 
-of body to the middle of the abdouien scarlet. Female 
above pale brown, varied with black ; tail ashy-brown, 
with black transverse bands ; below pale brown ; the 
middle of breast and abdomen washed with scarlet; 
flanks, lower abdomen and vent streaked with black. 
Hab., Veragua and southward over Colombia. A'ene- 
-zuela, Trinidad, Guiana, and Amazonia. (P. L. Sclater.) 



Between the years 1879 and 1884 Mr. Henry Whitely 
obtained this species on Mount Roraima at an elevation 
of 3,500 feet {cf. The Ihix, 1885, p. 218). 

Dr. EmLl A. Goeldi (The Ibi.% 1897, p. 164, says :— " In 
the low campos-grass behind the ' sitio ' I was much 
pleased to meet A\ith the splendid Leistes guiaiiensis, 
with its .bright crimson brsast-cloth ; it is called " T&n- 
tem do Espirito santo " or " Policia Ingleza," alike, over 
all Lower Amazonia." 

Mr. W. L. S. Loat {The Ibis, 1898, p. 562) observes : — 
"The 'Robin' (Leistes (/uianenxis) is common in the 
fields and pastures of the colony. It has a peculiar 
habit of flying up into the air to the height of abooit 
twenty-five feet ; then, drawing its wings close to its 
side, it shoots obliquely downward, uttering a loud, 
chirping kind of song, whether done from exuberance 
of spirits or to charm its mate, which is generally some- 
where near, I cannot say. The crimson breast of an 
adult male is of a most beautiful tint, and is well .'^hown 
when he performs this aerial movement." 

That is all that I can discover respecting the wild life, 
but it probably corresponds prettj- closely with that of 
L. svperciliar'is, 'i\hich has been very fully described by 
Mr. Hudson in the "Argentine Ornithology." 

Mr. E. W. Harper imported specimens of this species 
in 1906, and presented t«-o to the London Zoological 
Society ; a third became the property of ilr. W. T. 
Page, and there \vere prO'bably others. These specimens 
were spoken of under the same trivial name as the 
Argentine bird, which is confusing ; I have therefore 
omitted the words Red-breasted, and included the word 
Guiana. (In the Zoological Society's List the name 
stands " Red-breasted Guiana Marsh-bird," which is 
too long.) 

Yellow-headed M.\rsh-uird (Xanthocephalus 
xanthocephal us).* 

Black ; a conspicuous white patch on the upper wing- 
CKverts ; heiid all round, fore-neck and breast, orange- 
yellow ; lores, orbital region, front of oheefcs and chin, 
black ; anal tuft yellow ; irides brown ; whole length 
9 inches. Female much smaller ; sooty-brown ; no white 
wing patch ; the ,yellow on head duller bullish, and con- 
fined to the eyebrow, sides of head and breast, the 
latter more ochraceous ; chin and throat whitish, orange 
behind ; breast mottled bro^^Tiish, yellow at sides ; chest 
and abdomen brown, streaked with whitish ; anal tuft 
yelloiwis'h ; bill smaller and more slender ; irides brown. 
"Hab., Prairies of North America, from California and 
the Saskatchewan down to Southern Mexico " (P. L. 
Sclater). "Florida, Cuba, and even to Greenland." 
(Ridgway. ) 

J. G. Cooper observes (" Ornithology of California," 
p. 269) : " They associate in flocks with the other Black- 
birds, but also keep in separate bands, and fly with 
such regularity that their yellow heads often show all 
at once as they wheel in their aerial evolutions. Some- 
times also the sexes fly in sepai'ate flocks before the 
pairing season. They are very gi-'egarious even in spring 
and summer, and seem to build in company. The only 
song the male attempts consists of a few hoarse, 
chuckling notes and comical squeakings, uttered as if 
with a great effort to make any noise at all. Though 
some kept about the marsh at 'Santa Barbara, in which 
were the nests of the Red-wings, I could not find theirs. 
According to Heermann, the nest is comiposed of dry 
reeds and grasses, attached to the upright stalks of 



" This is th& na-me first g^iven to the speoies, and P'rofeesor 
Ridgway has rigrhtly restored it; Dr. Sclater disapproved of th« 
dupldeation and called the specieG longi-pes. 
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the reeds, and firmly fixed by pieces twisted around 
them. The eggs, four in number, were pale ashy-green, 
thickly cOTered and minutely dotted with points and 
spots of light umber brown. Nuttall describes the eggs 
as nearly similar, ibluish-wbite, covered all over with 
minute specks of brownish-purple, largest and most 
numerous at the greater end. He says, however, that 
the nest found by Townsend near the Platte River, on 
the edge of a grassy marsh, was on the ground, under 
a. tussock formed of fine grasses and canopied over like 
that of the'Meado'w Lark (Sturnella). As there are no 
reeds there, the bird mav vary its mode of building to 
suit circumstances." 

Russ says that this is a. beautiful bird, but has little 
sisnificance for us ibecauee it is too rare in the trade 
and only arrives singly. He. however, appears to have 
scoured' a 'pair in 1^2, which he only iposseissed for a 
short time. It has been exhibited at the London 
Zoological iGardens. 

Red-shotjldebed Meadow- Starling (Agdaus 
phceniceiis). 
Male glossy black ; lesser wing-coverts crimson, more 
or less bordered with oehraceous on median coverts ; 
bill and feet blaok ; irides brown. Female much 
smaller ; brown, with conspicuous black shaft-streaks ; 
eyebrow white ; under surface palei buffish, the abdomen 
white, all the feathers conspicuously streakedi with 
black ; ohin buff or reddish ; bill smaller and shorter 
than in the male. Hab., North and Central America, 
down to Costa Rica. (P. L. Sclater.) 

Ridgway splits up this species into eight sub-sneiies 
on slight local modilfications of size, and length of bill, 
for the most part. 

This is the so-called " Blackbird "of the United States. 
In its natural state this Meadow-Starling is a marsh- 
frequenting species ; it invariably nests either on the 
borders of streams or in low, swampy places, such as 
submerged meadows ; low bushes among thick reedy 
tussocks are usually selected as the site for the nest, 
but occasionally it is placed on the ground, or, again, 
rarelj', in trees at a height of as much as 20ft. from 
the ground. Like that of the Baltimore Oriole, it is 
susnended ; the outer framework is usually composed of 
rushes and stout iris leaves, carefully and firmly inter- 
woven with or fastened round the adjacent twigs ; 
within the framework a mass of coarse materials, such 
as bleached " eel-grass," etc., is packed, and this again 
is lined with finer grasses and sedges. The eggs are 
oval, light bluish in colour, lined, blotched, and marbled 
■with markings of lisrht and dark purple and Hack. 
This species is much nersecuted in America on account 
of the mischief which it does to the fields of grain, 
which is attacked at its unripe stage whilst still soft. 
After it has hardened, the Red-shouldered Starling is less 
eager for it ; in the old rice, buckwheat, or grain fields 
he finds abundance of food. According to Ridgway, the 
notes of this bird " are very varied, tihe most common 
one sounding like con-cur-ee, but there is also an almost 
endless mingling of giuttural, creaking, or clear utter- 
ances that defy description." He quotJes an interesting 
account from Wilson, who, when passing through the 
lower counties of Virginia in January, frequently wit- 
nessed, the aerial evolutions of great bodies of this Star- 
ling. " Sometimes they appeared as if driven about like 
an enormous black cloud carried before the wind, vary- 
ing every moment in shape. Sometimes they rose up 
suddenlv from the fields with a noise like thunder, while 
the p-litterincr of innumerable wines of the brightest 
vermilion amid a black cloud occasioned a ver^ striklnor 
effect. At time.'? the whole congregated multitude would 
suddenly alight in some detached grove and commence 



one general concert, that he could plainly distinguish at. 
the distance of more than two miles, and when listened 
to at a distance of a quarter of a mile the flow of its 
cadences were grand, and even sublime." 

A charming account of the haibits of this bind is given 
by that fascinating American writer, Mrs. Olive Thorne- 
'Miller, in her book entitled "'Bird Ways," pp. 95-108. 
As is we'll known, it is a bird of the marsh ; indeed, one 
of its American names is " Swamp Blackbird." Its nest,, 
acconding to 'Mrs. Miller, is placed low among the reeds ; 
she describes its sid!ing m'ethod of moving along a 
hi-anch and its heavy jump to the next bough, which at 
once indicate its 'Starling affinities. The song, which- 
is usually ridiculed, Mrs. ililler rather admires ; she 
describes it as " h'wa-ktrce \ chack, chack\ (scream) 
iJe-uR ! chack, rliack ! (scream) chick, chick \ criiu !" 
h'wa-ker-cr \ (scream), and so on for fifteen minutes or 
more without pause." A very ajmusing account is given 
of a caged bird which was q'uite tame in the presence of" 
its owner, 'but became wild at the approach of gentle- 
men. 

According to Russ, " one of the most abundantly, 
annually, and regularly seen of Starlings in the market,"" 
yet in London I never saw a single living s.pecimen 
offered for sale. I suspect, therefore, that it was for- 
merly imported into this country, but proved intract- 
able, was priced too high, and consequently its sale was- 
so small as to discourage its imiportation. " 

In captivity I should certainly feed this bird on seeds, 
or on insectivorous food, mixed with stale breadcrumbs,, 
and potato, .passed- through a masher. I should also 
add m.ealworms or any other small insects, for I kno-w 
of no Starling which does not eat some insect food. 

Brown-headed Meadow-Staklixg (Agelceus frontalis)^ 

The male is glossy blue-black, the crown and throat 
chestnut, beak and feet black, iris chestnut. Tiie female- 
is olivaceous brown, with blackish shaft-streaks, beneath 
■paler, the streaks more slender, the throat and breast 
buffish, beak smal/ler and rather weaker. Hab., Cayenne 
and Eastern Brazil. 

According to Burmeister (" Sy.^teniatische Ueber- 
richt," III., p. 267), this bird "keeps in the bush on 
the hanks of rivers, and feeds not only on insects, but 
also on seeds." 

I have conie across no other field-notes relating to 
.4. frontalis, but it is probable that it nests on°the 
ground in moist localities ; it is, in fact, often called 
" Brofvn-headed Marsh Troupial." 

In outline both of body and beak it closely resembles- 
the Silky Cow-bird, and' I do not think it ought to be 
placed^ in the same genus with the Yellow-shoulderecT 
Troupial, which is considerably more like a true Star- 
line. 

This bird is not r^are, but only appears in the market 
spasmodically, when it can sometimes be purchased for 
a few shillings. Like its allies, it is intolerab.ly wild, 
even in a fair-sized aviary — indeed, I have found it 
became ta.mer in a cage, althoush the want of free movc- 
■ment undoubtedlv shortened its life. I have had two 
s.pecimens, and, although it is rather a pretty bird and' 
by no means spiteful towards other and weaker asso- 
ciates. I shall never purchase another. It, however, has 
merits, for it is always in perfect plumage excepting 
when moulting, never has anything the m-atter with it, 
lives for years upon millet and canary alone, and has a- 
comical (if not exactly pleasing) song, which I took 
down as follows: — " Tioinh twink, tetti, tctti cherrrr. 
Chee, chc'C. chcrnr. Cheow-cheotr, che.c, chce, cherrrr."' 
The song thus has three breaks, each ending in the same- 
rattling note — something like a clock-spring gi-yins way 
suddenly. A variation of the song runs " Ching- 
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ching, cliec-chee, urrrr," repeated at intervals of two 
or three minutes. In botn utterances the first two 
notes are somewhat metallic. 

Red-headed Meadow-Stabling [Agdaus ruficapillui). 

Male similar to ^1. frontalis^ but iblue-blaok ; the 
chestnut on head and throat browner, more restricted 
on the latter. Female said to resemble the male, but 
sure to have a weaker bill. Hab., Argentina and 
Paraguay. 

Hudson (" Argentiue Ornithology," Vol. I., pp. 99, 
lOO) observes; — ^" Tlie beauty of the bird and its 
delicate, plaintive voice would no doubt make it a 
favourite with man if he saw more of it, only it lives 
and breeds in marshes, and does not come near his 
habitations. The Red-heads are gregarious and inigra- 
tory. The flock can scarcely be said to break up in the 
breeding season, as the birds all make their nests near 
together in the reeds. The nest is placed about one 
or two feet above the water, is about six inches in 
depth, and made of leaves and aquatic grasses woven 
together. The eggs are four, pointed, -with a white or 
pale bluish ground, and spotted with black at the larger 
end. 

" The song of the Red-head is quite unique in charac- 
ter. It begins with a low, hoUow-sounding note, then 
the voioe changes to a clear, sorrowful tone, rising in 
a rapid succession of short notes, and falling again 
in longer ones. 

"After the breeding season the birds fly about in 
flocks of two or three hundred individuals, and sing 
in concert on the trees. 

" Their chirp has a peculiar metallic sound, and can 
be imitated Ibv tapping on the edge of a copper bell with 
the finger-nail." 

Graham Kerr {TJie Ibis, 1892, v. 127) says:— "Occa- 
sionally met with in flocks feeding amongst the tall 
grass, etc., by the edges of marshes." 

It is tolerablv certain that dealers have confounded 
this species with the preceding ; it must have come in 
m'xed consignments from La Plata. It has been ex- 
hibited at the London Zoological Gardens. 

fELLOw Mbadow-iStarling (Affdceus Aaviis). 

Black above; head, bend of wing, riraip, and under 
surface bright yellow; biH and feet black. _ Female 
above brown, slightly streaked; eyebrow-stripe, rump, 
and under surface yellowish; bill and feet brown; bill 
shorter than in male. Hab., Paraguay, rraguay, and 
Argentina. 

Hudson says ("Argentine Ornithology," Vol. I., pp. 
98, 99) : " The duU-plumaged birds are always very 
much more numerous than the bright-coloured males, 
though Azara strangely asserts that the sexes are 
alike. In Buenos Ayres, where it is called "Naranjo" 
by the country people, in allusion to its orange tints, 
it is very well known on account of its yellow plumage, 
which looks so wonderfully ibriUiant in the sunshine, 
and its partiality for cultivated districts, where it fol- 
lows the plough to pick np worms, and frequents the 
orchard to sing, associating with the common Oow- 
bird and Yellow-breast. It remains aU the year, and is 
very sociable, going in flocks of from twenty to fifty 
individuals, which, when they settle on the trees, all 
sing in concert, pouring out their few peculiar notes 
with great power ajid emphasis. 

" Even in the breeding season these companies do not 
aiways break up, and frequently several pairs have nests 
near together. The nest is usually .built m a cardoon 
thistle, two or three feet above the ground, and is made 
of dry grass. The eggs are four, pointed, white or with 



a bluisli tinge, and speckled irregularly with deep 
brown, the spots being closer and sometimes confluent 
at the broad end." 

This bird first arrived at the London Zoological 
Gardens in 1873, and Russ tells us that E. von Sohlech- 
tendal became possessed of specimens in 1876, and 
states that both males and females industriously and 
joyfully repeated their dsitt, dsitt, dszrrrrik. Prince 
Ferdinand of Bulgajria, acquired it in 1878, and Russ 
himself received a male from Miss Hagenbeck and two 
females from Messrs. Fockelmann in 1892. He con- 
sidered them innocent birds, but very greedy for meal- 
worms and all kinds of insects, snatching them away 
from before the very biUs of other hirds, and especially 
of the Bulbuls. 

Yellow-shouldered Marsh-Troupial (Agelasticus 
thilius). 

The adult male is blue-black, with the lesser wing- 
coverts bright daffodil yellow, the bill and feet black, 
the iris brown ; the female and young male are brown 
streaked with black, the eyebrow white, beneath ashy 
white streaked with black ; the female is smaller and 
has a shorter bill than the male. Hab., S. Peru, Chili, 
Paraguay, and Argentina. 

The Yellow-shouldered Troupial is .gregarious, being 
seen in flocks throughout the year; and it feeds upon 
the ground, upon insects and seeds of weeds. 

The nest is neatly made of dry grass, and is attached 
to rushes growing in the water. The eggs are white, 
spotted at the larger end mth dull brown and black ; 
they are four in number and pointed at the small end. 

The song is curiously like the sound made by an old 
iron pump — Chinker-on-hivg-tschwee — the last note re- 
presenting the rus^h of water ; but Hudson (who. seems 
to hear melody in the most ludicrous performances) 
says that, though limited in its range, it is very sweet, 
some of the notes being remarkable tor their purity and 
expression. They are undoubtedly " remarkable for 
their expression " and for the expression, which they 
produce upon the faces of those who listen to them ; 
but. as for the purity, if a Com Bunting's zweezh is 
pure, then this Troupial's tschwee (which is probably a 
foreign version of the same note) is entrancing. Like 
its allies, it is imported from time to time in small 
batches, and (not being a general favourite) is usually 
obtainable at a moderate cost. 

I purchased a supposed pair of this bird in 1894, 
but subsequently discovered that I had scoured adult 
and young males ; one of these birds I exhibited later 
(in at the Crystal Palace. I found them very cunning, 
dashing for the door when I renewed their food. They 
walk and look like true Starlings, open their bills wide 
in the seed pan, scattering the grains far and wide, and 
(unlike the Military Troupials) they roost on a perch at 
(light. They require plenty of insects, soft food and 
fruit may be given if they will eat it. I did not find 
this a, long-lived species, but I never tried it in an 
aviary. It ought to be easily captured in abundance, 
yet it is not always cheap in the market, though I 
paid no excessive price for my specimens. It is a more 
p-raceful-looking bird than the more typical Meadow- 
Starlings of the genus Agelceus, and its more slender 
bill ffives it a greater resemblance to. the Starlings o>f 
the Old World. 

Flame-shouldered MaksP-Troupial (Agelasticus 
humtralis). 
Male glossy-black ; wning-coverts ruddy yellowish- 
brown, with a paler edging below; back of thighs 
partly yellow. Female rather smaller and more slen- 
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der; the outer wing-coverts mixed with black. Hab., 
lOuba. Gundlach saye that this bird is " common, and 
lives less in the forests than at the borders of the 
woods, and other places where there are trees. In ths 
autumn they unite into communities, a\ hich at thai 
time make havoc of the millet and rice fields. Later in 
the wiinter thev seek their food in the plantations, feed- 
ing in the pig-st_ies or the drying trays used for sugar. 
Also they search for nectar in the larger flowers of 
trees. In the afternoon they assemble in considerable 
numbers "on lofty trees or 'bamboo cane to rest, and 
there each of these ibird.s from time to time exercises 
his monotonous voice, so that from the multitude of 
their cries, a great but not unpleasing sound arises. 
At the least alarm they are instantly silent, but so soon 
as this is comprehended, they again commence their 
noise. Occasionally thev are combined with other 
species of the family" and then tlie concert produced by 
all together is even more complete. 

"This Starling ne.«ts in April and :May, (on.structmg 
its nest on slenderly branched .sites on the trees, or on 
the leaf-sheaths of palms, or between the large leaves 
of the Jirnineliaf living as parasites on the trees, of dry 
plants, hair, feathers, etc. The laying consists of ftur 
eo L'^s,'' 

"fhitnemann describes the eggs as somewhat elon- 
gated, not symmetrical, grey-greenish-white, sparsely 
dotted ivith grey ajid black-broivnish points, which are 
wanting at the apex, but numerous at the base, which is 
covered by a large 'brown patcli and small black-brown 
dots. Length 22 mm., breadth 14 mm. Freiherr von 
Grote 'bred the species in 1888; and I bel eve a pair 
tielonging to Mr. G. 'Millsum nested unsuccessfully 
much more, recently ; the eggs were four in number, pal? 
bluish-green, with dark -spots on the larger end ; in- 
cubation lasted thirteen days; three yottng wera 
hatched, but not reared. 

In .June, 1900, Mr. Praschkauer, of the' well-known 
firm of bird-food importers, asked me if I would be 
willing to accept a rare Oriole which, for ten years, had 
been his wife's pet ; she wjls in constant anxiety lest 
it shoirld fall a victim to some prowling cat, and there- 
fore was willing to give it up. Of course, I accepted 
with pleasure. While in her possession it had been fed 
jipon sponge-cake and fruit ; but being kept in a rather 
small cage had almost lost the power of flight. It, 
however, soon learned to use its wings again in a good- 
sized flight-cage. I fed it exactly in the .same manner 
.as my Tanagers. Whenever it is fed, or if you epeak 
to it,' this bird utters a harsh note — ii-an (with a peevish 
lu-are, sound in it, only more sharp, as if the r were 
omitted) ; sometimes it is more like chare. This 
appears to be the call-note, and is described by Jfr. 
Page as " a caw, somewhat similar to that of a Rook, 
Ijut pitched in a different key, and a little more 
mellow." He. however, says: — "Power of song he 
has none," in" which, if his bird and mine are of the 
same species (and I know of no other with the coverts 
ruddy yellowish-brown), I differ- from him entirely. 
My bird certainly has the best song, tlrough not cer- 
tainly the purest "in .sound, of any Starling that I have 
heard sing, and it will often sing to order. The per- 
formance is very similar to that of a domesticated 
Canary, if you "can fancy the song produced by a 
Starling, all the notes harsher, less penetrating, but 
quite pleasing. 

This bird is never ill, and bids fair to live for many 
years yet. It was probably at least a year old when 
origina"lly purchased, was ten years in the purchaser's 
possession before she gave it tn me, and is quite 
sprightly as I -svrite in 1908. 



Mr. Page secured his supposed pair (the hen was pro- 
bably that sex of Agelwus frontalis, which I have had 
offered to me once and seen several times) early in 1906, 
when there were others in the market ; he published an 
account of it in " Bird Notes " for that year, pp. 203- 
206. The fact that his cock bird showed off to its 
companion is not surprising, as mine also used to show 
off to a cock Hang-nest in a cage close by. ilr. Under- 
wood, the traveller, recognised my bird as a " Fire- 
shouliered Troupial," and Russ calls A. huvieialU 
" The Hang-nest with fire-red wing-coverts." 

D'.iKK Gkeen Maize-eater {Fseudoleistes firescens). 
Deep olive-brown ; lesser upper wing-coverts, under 
wing-coverts, and middle of abdomen yellow ; bill black ; 
feet dark brown. Female rather paler and more 
olivaceous ; bill longer and more tapering than in the 
male. Hab., South Brazil, Paraguay, Uruguay, and 
Argentina, 

Hudson says of this bird ("Argentine Ornithology," 
Vol, I,, pp, 102, 103) : — " It is active, strong on the 
wing, sociable and noisy ; and being, moreover, a pretty 
and elegant bird, very common in settled districts, and 
with a preference for man's neighbourhood, it is familiar 
to everyone, and has won among many competitors the 
vernacular name of I'echo-amarillo (Yellow-breast), for 
A\ith us yellow-breasted species are somev hat numerous. 
It remains all the year, invariably going about in flocks 
of from twenty to thirty birds, and feeds on the ground 
in the fields or on the open plain. While they are 
feeding, one bird takes up a position on a stalk or 
thistle-top to keep guard ; when he flies down another 
bird takes his place ; if a person approaches, the sen- 
tinel gives the alarm, and all the birds fly off in a ver.v 
close flock, making the air resound with their loud 
ringing notes. After feeding, they repair to the trees, 
where they join their robust voices in a spirited concert, 
without any set form or melody such as other songsters 
possess, but all together, flinging out their notes at 
random, as if mad with joy. In this delightful .hubbuib 
there are some soft, silvery sounds. Where they are 
never persecuted they have little fear of man, but they 
invariably greet his approach with a loud, vigorous 
remonstrance. 

" In October the birds break up their companies to 
pair. Sometimes they breed on the open plain in a 
large cardoon thistle, but a thick bush or low tree is 
preferred. The nest is like that of a Thrush, being 
deep, compactly made of dry grass and slender sticks, 
plastered inside with mud. and lined irith hair or soft, 
dry gi'ass. It is, however, deeper and more symmetrical 
than the Thrush's nest, and it is sometimes plastered 
with cow-dung instead of with mud. The eggs are four, 
very long, white, and abundantly spotted with deep 
red, the spots becoming confluent at the large end, 

" The Yellow-breast is never seen to quarrel with 
its fellows or with other birds, and it is possibly due 
to its peaceful disposition that it is more victimised by 
the parasitical Molothiiix than any other bird, I have 
frequently found their nests full of parasitical eggs, as 
many as fourteen, and in one case sixteen, eggs in one 
nest. In some seasons all the nests I found and watched 
were eventuallv abandoned by the birds on account of 
t.he number of parasitical eggs dropped in them, I 
have also so frequently found parasitical eggs on the 
.nround under the nest that I believe the Yellow-breast 
throws out some of these foreign eggs, and in one 
instance I was quite sure that this had happened. The 
nest was in a cardoon bush, and contained five esgs — 
two of the Yellow-breast and three parasitical. These 
three were of the variety most thickly mottled with 
red, and consequently close resembling the eggs of the 
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VH^^^ '• ■'■ ^'''^ surprised to find five more eggs 

ot the Cow-bird on the ground, close together, and 
about three feet from the bush ; and these five eggs 
were all pure white and unspotted. NaturaUy I asked, 
How came these eggs in such a position? They had 
not fallen from the nest, which was very deep, con- 
tained few eggs, and was scarcely thirty "inches above 
the ground. Then they were all 'white, while those in 
the nest were mottled. That the eggs had been laid 
in the nest I felt certain ; and the only way I can 
account for their being in the placo where I found them 
is that the Yellow-breast itself removed them, taking 
them up in its bill, and flying with them to the 
ground." 

This species appears to have been first imported into 
'Germany by Gudera, who received a single specimen in 
1875 and a second in 1876. The London Zoological 
Gardens first secured it in 1877 ; Charles Jamrach first 
imported it in 1879, and in 1882 it first reached the 
Amsterdam Gardens. 

Why so common a, bird, and one which could be 
■easily obtained, so rarely appears in the European bird- 
markets it would be hard to say, unless its very 
a/bmidance maJces the Argentine catchers consider it not 
worth the trouble of trapping. 

Green or Yellow-bellied M.uze-eater (P/mudoleistes 
guirahuro). 

Deep olive-brown ; the lesser upper wing-coverts, 
lower back, abdomen and under tail and wing-coverts 
bright yellow ; bdl black ; feet dark brown. Female 
said to be similar, but it probably differs as in the 
preceding species, as Burmeister indeed states. Hab., 
South Brazil, Paraguay, and Corrientes. 

" To be met with in the interior of Brazil, by ponds 
and lakes, in the reeds, in small companies here and 
there and pretty generally ; the birds are watchful and 
■cautious, usually quiet until one gives a, sign, where- 
upon the whole simultaneously burst out shrieking and 
fly off." " The very spherical bluish-white red-spotted 
egg is figured by D'Orbigny." (Burmeister, " Syste- 
matische Uebersicht," III., p. 265.) 

This species was iirst represented in the Amsterdam 
Zoological Gardens in 1866, and in 1886 was imported 
by Euhe, of Alfeld, and was claimed by Messrs. 
Darviot, of Beaune. 

CoirMON Cow-bird (Molothrus pecoris). 

Male black shot with purplish-blue ; the head and 
body below as far as the middle of the breast smoky 
or pale chocolate brown ; remainder of under surface 
black shot with green ; bill and' feet iblack. Female 
smaller ; brown, mottled with black ; paler and with 
darker shaft-spots on under surface ; throat ashy 
whitish; bill smaller and narrower. Hab., North 
America, southward through Mexico to Vera Cruz and 
Oaxaca. 

J. G. Cooper (" Ornithology of California," pp. 258, 
259) observes : — " The remarkable habit of this bird of 
laying its eggs in the nests of other birds, instead of 
building for itself, relieves it from the usual neces.sity 
of pairing in the spring, and it remains gregarious at 
all seasons, though generally the flocks are not large, 
except in autumn. They seemed to be migrating^ north- 
ward through the Colorado "Valley early in April, and 
on the 19th of that month I found an egg of this bird 
in a nest of the Yellowbreasted Ohat (Icteria), showing 
that some of them are raised in the lat, of 35 deg., as 
well as northward. 

" According to Nuttall, the sexes are polygamous, not 
even pairing like other small birds for one year. In 
the East he found their eggs oftenest in the nests of 



the Vireo olivaceus, GeotJdypis trichas, Spizella 
socialis, Dendroeca cestiva, Polioptila cwrulea, and 
othei' species corresponding to our Vireo Huttoni, 
Sialia mrxkiina, Ci/arwspizu ajiLrnna, Blflospiza IJeei- 
manni, Sayornis nigricans, and Turdus nanus, all of 
which may be supposed to act as nurses for this found- 
ling bird in California. Though all much smaller than 
the Cow-bird, and building in very different situations, 
the foster-parents usually take good care of the large 
egg found in their nest, especiafly if laid after one of 
their own, and frequently begin to sit immediately, 
although their own number is not complete. The Vireo 
even sometimes deserts the nest if the egg of the CoiT 
bird is taken. The Dcndrmca, however, is not so easily 
deceived, as it sometimes builds a new floor or entire 
nest over the strange egg, burying it completely. Larger 
birds haive ibeen known to throw the egg out, but small 
ones are unable to do this. The Icteria, whose own egg 
is nearly as large, and quite differently coloured, seemed^ 
in the instance I saw, a willing dupe, though probably 
quite able to eject the parasite. 

" The colour of the Cow-bird's egg is nearly pure 
white, thickly sprinkled with points and blotches of 
olive-brown, of two shades, most numerous near the large 
end. Sometimes the egg is nearly pure white, with 
very dark spots. It is small for the size of the bird, 
obtuse, measuring about 0.71 x 0-56 inch, and is sup- 
posed to be hatcned in about twelve days, developing 
sooner than the smaller eggs, perhaps because it obtains 
m'ore warmth by contact with the body of the bird. 
When the legitimate eggs are hatched, the young are 
foon stifled by the larger and stronger foundling, which 
gets most of the food brought by the old birds, and 
fills np the small nest in, a few days. The parents then 
carry off their own dead offspring, and drop them at a 
distance, while the foundling, receiving their whole 
attention, grOAVs rapidly, and after becoming fully 
fledged deserts its deluded foster-parents for the society 
of its own species. 

"The name of Cow-bird is derived from the partiality 
of this species for the society of cattle and horses. In 
the districts they inhabit they may almost always be 
found among herds of cattle, walking after them to pick 
up the insects distributed by their feet, and often 
alighting on their backs and heads. They also associate 
with their relatives, the other Blackbirds, especially in 
fall and winter. 

" The males, especially in spring, utter a few guttural 
croaking notes, either from the top of a tree, or occa- 
sionaMy on the ground, sounding as if they tried to 
imitate the more mnsical Redwings. They axe at all 
times watchful and suspicious, and the female, when 
desirous of laying, shows mnoh artfulness in searching 
lor a suitable nest through the thickets, watching until 
the owner is absent, and then taking the opportunity 
to deposit her egg. Two egigs have been found in one 
nest, but Xutta'll thinks that in these cases one is always 
abortive." 

Euss says that at times this Cow-bird is quite common 
in the German bird market, but doubtless this state of 
things is now at an end. He says that he made several 
attempts to breed the species by turning them loose with 
many birds that were nesting, but they laid no eggs ; 
he says that Messrs. Linden and Wiener made similar 
attempts with like results. It has been exhibited in 
the London Zoological Society's collection. 

The Greater Cow-bird {Molothrus c^neus). 

Black glossed with golden green ; wings and tail 
purplish ; bill and feet black. Female smaller, blackisJi 
slightly glossed on the back and strongjy on wings and 
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tail with pm-plish. Hab., ilexico, Yucatan, Guatemala 
and southward to Veragua. 

Dr. Fraiitzius says : " This 'beautiful bird occurs in 
companies^ especially at the commencement of the di'y 
season in Costa Rica, and disappears as eoon as the 
rainy season commences ; at the same time it may often 
be met with even in the middle of the rainy season if, 
owing 'to continuous north-east wind, dry weather pre- 
vails for Eoni'e weeks. I have discovered nothing 
respecting its nidification. In Costa Rica one notices 
these birds perching in thickly foliaged trees, where 
they chatter together after the manner of Starlings, or 
they sit in long rows on. the ridges of roofs. They find 
plenty of food in the mairket-place, where they busily 
pick up the fallen grains of maize and rice, and then 
t^how very little nervousness." (Russ, " Fremdlandischen 
Stubenvogel," II., p. 569.) 

It is possible that this may be the species of which 
ilr. Beebe writes ("Two Bird-lovers in ^Mexico," 
p. 117) : "Cow-birds with red eyes chased grasshoppers 
and other insects." 

Boucard I" Proceedings of the Zoological Society,'' 
1883, pp. 445, 446) observes: "This bird is very 
abundant in all part-s of Yucatan. It lives in flocks, 
and generally frequents barn-yards and cow-pens. I 
have frequently seen it perched upon the back of a horse 
or cow, in order to pick ^maggots out of old sores. These 
sores are very prevalent among draught horses in Yuca- 
tan, and wherever there is a sore the flies soon populate 
it with their larvae ; the sore then spreads, and hundreds 
of maggots may be extracted from a single sore. In 
the intolerable laziness and neglect of these people to 
attend to wounded animals, it seems as if God had sent 
this bird as a merciful surgeon to clean the foul ulcers 
of poor helpless brutes." 

Russ spoke of this as one of the rarest birds in the 
European trade, and one which, so far as he knew, had 
only been once seen at the Berlin Zoological Gardens ; 
but, coming from Mexico and Central America, 
it is far more likely to be imported now than North 
American species. 

Argentine oir Silky Cow-bibd (Molothrus 
honaritnsis). 

Uniform shining, purplish blue-black ; less lustrous on 
wings and tail ; bill and feet black ; irides brown ; 
length 7^in. Female slightly smaller, deep aehy or 
mouse-brown, mottled with black; paler below; bill 
smaller and narrower than in male. Hab., Argentina, 
Patagonia, Paraguay, Uruguay, Bolivia, and Brazil. 

Hudson devotes nearly fourteen pages to an account 
of the habits of this species, but it seems to have much 
in common with other Oow-birds ; I quote the following 
from p. 73 of his "Argentine Ornithology " : " They feed 
m\ the ground, where in their movements' and in the 
habit the male has of craning out its neck when dis- 
turbed they resemble Starlings. The 'male has also a 
curious habit of carrying his tail raised vertically while 
feeding. Tliey follow the domestic cattle about the 
pastures, and frequently a dozen or more birds may be 
seen perched along the back of a cow or horse. When 
the animal is grazing they group themselves close to its 
mouth, like chickens round a hen when she scratches 
up the ground, eager to snatch up the small insects 
exposed where the grass is cropped close. In spring they 
also follow the plough to pick upi worms and grubs. 

" The song of the male, particularly when making 
love is accompanied with gestures and actions some- 
what like those of the do'mestic pigeon. He swells him- 
self out, beating the ground with his wings, and uttering 
a series of deep internal notes, followed by others loud 



and clear ; and occasionally, when uttering them, he 
.'suddenly takes wing and flies directly away from the 
female to a distance of fifty yards, and performs a wide 
circuit about her in the air, singing ail the time. The 
homely object of his short-lived passion always appear^ 
indiiferent to this curious and pretty perfoi'mance ; yet 
she must be even more impressionable than most female 
birds, since she continues scattering about her para- 
sitical and often wasted eggs during four months in 
overy year. The language consists of a long note with 
a spluttering sound, to express alarm or curiosity, and 
she occasionally chatters in a low tone, as if trying to 
sing. In the evening when the liirds congregate on the 
trees to roost they often continue singing in concert 
until it is quite dark ; and when disturbed at night the 
males frequently utter their song while taking flight, 
reminding one of the Icterus jjyrrhojitcrus, which has 
only its usual melody to express fear and other painful 
eraiotions. On rainy days, when they are driven to the 
.-shelter of trees, they will often sing together for hours 
without intermission, the blending of innumerable voices 
producing a rushing sound as of a high wind. At the 
end of summer they congregate in flocks of tens of thou- 
sands, so that the ground where they are feeding seem.', 
carpeted ivith black, and the trees when they alight 
appear to have a black foliage." 

Respecting the eggs, Mr. Hudson says (p.p. 7B, 79) : 
" There is an extraordinary diversity in the colour, form, 
and disposition of markings, etc., of the eggs of M. 
bonariensis ; and I doubt whether any other species exists 
la3dng eggs so varied. About half the eggs one finds, 
or nearly half, are pure imspotted white, like the eggs 
of birds that breed in dark holes. Others are sparsely 
sprinkled with such exceedingly minute specks of pale 
pinli; or grey as to appear quite spotless vntil closely 
examined. After the pure white, the most common 
variety is an egg with a wihite ground, densely and 
uniformly spotted or blotched ivith red. Anotiier not 
uncommon variety has a very pale flosh-ooloured ground, 
uniformly marked mth fine characters, that look as if 
inscribed on the shell with a pen. A much rarer variety 
has a pure white shell with a, few large or variouslv- 
sized chocolate spots. Perthaps the rarest variety is an 
egg entirely of a fine deep red ; but between this' lovely 
marbled egg and the white one with almost imperceptible 
specks there are varieties Avithout number ; for there 
is no such thing as characteristic markings in the egg 
of this .'ipecies, although, a,s I have said before, the 
eggs of the same individual show a family resemblance." 

Russ s.iys that this is one of the commonest birds 
in the Gennan market, and generally finds purchasers 
on account of its cheap price. 

The Silky Cow-bird is not a pleasant aviarv pet, for 
although not aggressive, extremely easy 'to keep, and 
very long-lived, it never becomes tame, but, after years 
of assc'ciation i\ith its owner, remains as wUd and 
nervous, if he approaches the aviary, as when first 
turned out ; even in a cage it can never be called a con- 
fidmg bird. I must confess 'that I was thankful when 
my friend, Mr. Pool, took a fancy to my pair and chose 
them as part of an exchange. I hope (he never repented. 
Mr. Page did not hold my opinion of the species, as he 
seems to liave possessed a pair which became tolerably 
confiding. ^ I had previously had a slightly larger male 
from Brazil, but it was just as wild and nervous as the 
Argentine birds. 

I am satisfied, from the fact that I have kept this 
species for years in perfect health and plumage upon 
seed alone, that Cow-birds pick up quite as many seeds 
of weeds as they do insects and grubs. 

Neither of the males which I kept ever uttered a note- 
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beyond a Jow grunting soimd as an apology for a song, 
but there is no doubt that some examples are somewhat 
more musical. 

Ptjrple Cow-bird (ifololhrus purpurascens). 

ilale nearly resembling the preceding species, but 
with rather stronger bLU and feet. Female pale dust- 
brown with dusky mottling ; browner above and paler 
below than that sex of M. lonariens'h^. Hab., Lima 
(Peru). 

This is probably only a local race of the Silky Cow- 
bird ; it is, however, apparently less numerO'US, as 
Taczanowski speiaks of it as usually forming small com- 
pamies in wihioh the mmiber of females and young greatly 
exceeds that of the males. These birds, like their rela- 
tives, accompany troops of cattle and horses, especially 
the latter. He describes the song as very varied and 
pleasing. This species ihas been exhibited at the London 
Zoological Grardens. 

Gloswy Cow-bikd {Molothrus atronitans). 

Male very similar to M. bonariensis, but more shot 
with violet blue, and with more metallic-green gloss 
on wings and tail ; it appears to be a trifle smaller. 
Female dark brown, with a faint purplish tinge ; below 
paler. Hab. Guiana, Venezuela, and Trinidad. 

Another local form of the Silky Cow-bird, which I 
am satisfied has been offered to me on at least one 
occasion. Russ says that Miss Hagenbeck received it, 
and also C. Reiche. 

Bay Cow-rird (Molothrus haclius). 

Brovfnish ashy ; wings chestnut or cinnamon ; the 
tips of primaries, inner portions of secondaries, and 
the tail blackish; under surface rather paler; bill black, 
feet black ; irides brown. Female slightly smaller and 
duller. Hab : Argentina, Paraguay, and Bolivia. 
Hudson ("Argentine Ornithology," pp. 96, 97) says: 
" The bay-wings nsnaliy go in small flocks, numbering 
from ten to thirty individuals, and are not migratory, 
but in winter they travel about a great deal from place 
to place without extending their journeys more than 
a few miles in any direction. They are fond of coming 
about houses, and are frequently seen pecking at the 
fresh meat hanging out of doors ; and, like other birds 
of the same tribe, feed chiefly on the ground. They 
spend a great portion of their time on trees, are familiar 
with man, and inactive, and in their motions singularly 
slow and deliberate. Their language is \-aried. 
Curiosity or alarm is expressed by trilling notes, and 
before quitting a, tree all the birds of a flock cere- 
moniously invite each other to fly, with long clear notes, 
powerful enough to be heard a quarter of a mile away. 

" They also sing a great deal in all seasons, the song 
being composed of soft, clear, rather sweet notes, 
variously modulated, uttered in a leisurely rnanner, 
and seeming to express a composed frame of mind, all 
the birds in ii flock singing in concert. During the 
cold season the flock always finds some sheltered sunny 
spot on the north side of a wood-pile or hedge, where 
they spend several hours every day, sitting still and 
singing in their usual quiet, soft, style. 

" Their extreme sociability affects their breeding 
habits, for sometimes the flock does not break up in 
spring, and several females lay in one nest together ; 
but whether the birds are paired or practice a pro- 
miscuous intercourse I have not been able to discover. 
They have a great partiality for the large domed nests 
made by the Anunibhis acuticffuclatus, called Lenatero 



in the vernacular. One summer a flock of about ten 
Bay-wings took possession of a Lefiatero's nest on one 
of my trees, and after a few days I took fourteen 
eggs from it. Though the birds hopped, chirping 
round me, manifesting great solicitude, the eggs were 
quite cold, and had I left them many more would have 
been laid, no doubt; but as they were piled up three 
or four deep in the nest they could never have been 
hatched. 

"As a rule, however, the flock breaks up into pairs; 
and then a neat, well-made nest is built in the fork 
of a branch, lined with horsehair ; or, oftener still, a 
Lefiatero's nest is seized, the Bay-wings fighting with 
great spirit to get possession, and in it, or on it, their 
own nest is made. Like their relation, the Common 
Cow-bird, they seem strongly attracted by domed nests, 
and yet shrink from laying in the dark interior; as a 
rule, when they have captured a Lefiatero's nest, they 
break a hole in the side, and so admit the light, and 
form an easy entrance. One ,suminer a pair of Bay- 
wings attacked a Lefiatero's nest on one of my trees ; 
the fighting was kept up for three or four days, and 
then at the foot of the tree I found five young Leflateros. 
fully fledged, which had been pecked to death and 
thrown out of the nest. 

"The eggs of the Bay- wing are five in number, nearly 
round, and densely marked with dusky reddish brown. 

" Once I observed two young Bay- wings following a 
Yellow-breast {Pseudoleistesf virescens) with their usual 
peculiar hunger-cry, and while I watched them they 
were fed several times by their foster-parents. 
Xaturally, I concluded that the Bay-winged Cow-bird 
is sometimes parasitical on other species, but I 
never saw anything afterwards to confirm me in this 
belief, and I believe now that I was mistaken, and 
that the young Bay-wings were not real Bay-wings, but 
the yoving of Molothrim rujoaxtllaris." 

Dr. Russ does not seem to have thought much of the 
song of this bird; he calls it "more wonderful than 
agreeable"; and Alexander von Homeyer says that 
" the powerful strophe sounds admirably like something 
between the confused chirping of many small birds and 
the shrieking song of New Holland Parrots." Dr. 
Russ tried to breed the species, but failed. He speaks 
of it as one of the birds which arrives regularly in the 
market ; but I cannot say that I have ever seen it in 
any English bird-shop, possibly for the very reasons 
which Russ gives for its general rejection by the 
initiated, who are aware of its malicious disposition 
towards other birds and anything but melodious song,* 
for which reasons, he says, we hardly ever see it ex- 
cepting in zoological gardens. It first reached those of 
Amsterdam in 1838, and those of London in 1850. 

Chilian Marsh-Troupial [C-urceus aierrimus) . 

Sooty black, sometimes with slight greenish reflections 
and paler shaft-stripes on upper surface ; feathers of 
head lanceolate and somewhat rigid ; bill and feet 
black; irides dark brown. Female not differentiated, 
but with a greyish indigo gloss, and with shorter and 
less tapering bill. Hab. : Chili and Western Patagonia 
to the Magellan Straits. 

In his handsome work on the " Birds of Tierra del 
Fuego," pp. 56, 57, Captain Crawshay says: "The 
Black Starling is a common bird in the scrub-covered, 
well-watered slopes of the Sierra Carmen Sylva, also 
in similar country elsewhere. It is resident the entire 

* His actuaJ words, epoken. satirically, are " its tLotliiag- lees 
than melodious song " ; Lis later stateniente show that he waa 
not in earnest. 
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year. I was suipiised to find some British settlers 
eating it in the belief that it is a ' Blackbird ' — as, of 
course, it is, in colour at any rate. Usually it is met 
with in companies of half a dozen or more. It perches 
freely on bushes, and is a vociferous songster. If 
one of a company takes wing, all follow ; and again 
congregate closely, singing vigorously. They have a 
habit of coming to one from a distance, and sometimes 
follow one in this way again and again. This is 
nothing more than friendly curiosity ; for they alight 
quite close in the most confiding manner, and at once 
burst out into song — one bird leading off and all joining 
in. 

" On one occasion, I remember sitting down amongst 
scattered bushes in a steep grassy valley to get my hand 
camera into position to take a picture ; and, as I was 
waiting for the light to improve, a flock came and 
perched quite close all round me — some on bushes, some 
on the ground — and remained while I was there, singing 
lustily. 

' ' Principally this Starling seeks its subsistence in 
moist, spongy ground. Larvse and mature insects are 
its food." 

:SIr. Ambrose A. Lane (The Ibis, 1897, pp. 27, 28) 
givesi a more complete account of the species : " This 
species is abundant throughout central and southern 
ChUi, and is generally known as the ' Tordo ' (Thrush). 

" The sexes are similar in colour, and differ little in 
size. These birds prefer agricultural distiicts, and in 
winter time are usually seen in flocks. They feed 
chiefly, if not altogether, on the ground, eating insects, 
grain, and fruit, and are very rapacious. I had one 
alive for some time in an outhouse in Rio Bueno ; it 
■was much like a specimen of the Oorvidse, being rather 
familiar and cunning ; it did not appear afraid of 
other birds, and could defend itself ably with its 
powerful bill and claws. The rats did not take it, 
although I believe only for its strength and pluck they 
would have done so, as it had been winged slightly, 
and could fly little in consequence. However, one day 
it got out and made good its escape into some dense 
covert in spite of determined pursuit. 

" They nest in thick shrubs or bushes about 6 to 
8 feet from the ground. I found only one clutch of 
eggs, which were broken. The average number is 
four or five ; they are of a light bluish ground, with a 
few black patches or specks. 

"Of the three Chilian Icterid^, this is the most 
vivacious and familiar, as it is more frequent around 
dwellings. It is extremely voluble, having some notes 
not unlike those of our Starling, and a somewhat similar 
method of singing. In this respect, however, these 
birds almost excel the latter, and their performance is 
pleasing and frequently heard. In Arauoo they com- 
menced singing early in August. They have some 
liretty notes, and individuals develop capital variations 
in their song, as they have considerable ability in 
mimicking the notes of other birds. I once heard one 
imitate exactly the call-notes of Colapte.? pitius. They 
are very sociable among themselves, and keep up a 
good deal of chattering and chuckling when together. 

" In winter I have watched a flock on ploughed land 
grubbing busily in the clay for worms, etc. 

"They are frequently kept in cages in the central 
provinces. ' ' 

If ^Ir. Lane had only described the character of 
the nest this account would have been all that could 
be desired. Dr. Russ publishes no field-notes respecting 
the species. Two examples were in the London Zoo- 
logical Gardens in 1856, and two arrived in 1871. In 
1891 the dealer Fockelmann imported two more. 



Rkd-headed Mabsh-Thoupial (Amhlyrhamiihus 
holosericeus). 

Black ; the entire head, neck and upper breast and 
thighs scarlet or orange -vermilion; bill and feet black. 
Female not differentiated in scientific works; she has 
a smaller and more slender bill than the male. Hab. ; 
Paraguay, Argentina, and Uruguay. 

Hudson says ("Argentine Ornithology," A'ol. I., pp. 
101, 102): " Azara named this species Tordo nerjro 
cabeza roxa; it is also called Boye.ro (ox-herd) by 
country people, from its note resembUng the long 
whistle of a drover; and sometimes Ghisel-hill, from 
the peculiar conformation of the beak, which is long, 
straight, and has a, broad, fine point, like a chisel.'' 

" These birds are lively, active, and sociable, going 
in flocks of from half a dozen to thirty individuals ; 
they remain all the year, and inhabit the marshes, from 
which they seldom wander very far, but seek 
their insect food in the soft decaying rushes. They 
are common on the swampy shores of the Plata, and 
when seen at a distance, perched in their usual manner 
on the summits of the tall rushes, their flame-coloured 
heads shine with a strange glory above the sere, sombre 
vegetation of the marshes. The long whistling note 
above mentioned is their only song, but it varies con- 
siderably, and often sounds as mellow and sweet as 
the whistle of the European Blackbird. 

" The nest is an ingenious structure of dry grasses, 
fastened to the upright stems of an aquatic plant, 3 or 
4 feet above the water. The eggs are four, in size and 
form like those of the English Song-Thrush, spotted 
somewhat sparsely with black on a light-blue ground. 

"The young birds are entirely black at first, and 
afterwards assume on the head and neck a pale terra- 
cotta red, which gradually deepens to vivid scarlet." 

Russ say s : " With us this Starling is not so rare 
in the trade ; but we usually find it only in zoological 
gardens. It was also present in the collections of E. von 
Schlechtendal and A. F. Wiener, but, unhappily, very 
trivial observations were made. The latter possessed 
a pair in 1875 ; he stated that in July, 1876, a pair 
in the London Zoological Gardens built a nest in a 
hollow branch, but laid no eggs. With me these birds 
developed great delight in chipping away the bark 
of trees, and as a short time ago I saw one of these 
birds at a dealer's, the bill of which, in the course of 
six months, had become entirely distorted, I should 
advise all aviculturists to give them plenty of gravel, 
and twigs with the bark on, whereby the bill may 
receive the proper amount of work. ily ilarsli- 
Starlings ate soft fruit and mealworms with pleasure. 
In England this bird appears occasionally at bird shows, 
and, considering its beauty, it is a wonder that we do 
not see more of it than we do." 

Typical Troupials {StuTneUinv). 

LoTjisiANiAN Trotjpial [Sturtiella magna). 

Above brown, streaked with black and buflJsh ; head 
blackish, with a pale buff or buffy- white median streak; 
eyebrow-stripe yellow in front, buffy-white behind ; 
bend of wing yellow; lesser coverts broadly edged with 
grey; rump and upper tail-coverts more buff in tint 
than the back, broadly streaked with black; both 
flights and tail-feathers more or less barred ; central 
tail-feathers black in the middle, greyish at the sides, 
as also are those next to them ; the three outermost 
largely white, the outermost and sometimes the next 
pair almost wholly white ; under-surf ace bright yellow ; 
chin whitish ; a broad crescentic black patch on chest, 
joining a black spot behind the cheeks ; sides of breast 
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white, streaked with black; sides of body otherwise 
similar, but more huffish; anal tuft pale buff; under 
wing-coverts white; upper mandible black, with paler 
edges, lower pale greyish-blue; feet flesh-greyish; 
irides brown. Female much smaller; the crown more 
streaked at the sides with brown; sides of head and 
neck more huffish ; black patch on chest smaller ; yellow 
of under-parts duller. Hab. : Plains of N. America 
from Saskatchewan southward to Columbia and Guiana ; 
aho Cuba (the :S'. hippocrepis of Wagler). 

Professior Ridnway recognises ifive local forms or 
sub-species of this bird, differing chiefly in size and 
slight modifications of plumage : two other forms re- 
gaj'ded by Dr. Sclater as sub-species—^. neqUcta and 
S. htppocrepis—he raises to the rank of species. J. G. 
Cooper ("Ornithology of California," Vol I., pp. 271, 
272) says : "This bird is very abundant, and resident 
throughout nearly the entire State, though probably 
leaving the high mountains in winter. I think they 





Head of Male and Female Military Tbodpial. 

build in the Colorado A'alley, as well as all_ other 
districts not quite waterless, including all the islands 
except one or two. 

' ' In fact, the vast grassy plains and hills^ of Cali- 
fornia are the most favourable nurseries of this species 
that could be imagined. Their abundance and large 
size force them on the attention of everyone, while 
their lively, sweet, and varied songs make them general 
favourites. They sing at all seasons, early and late; 
from the ground, the tree-top, fence, or flying in the 
air, and when unmolested become so tame as to make 
the house-top a favourite perch. Their time in spring 
seems equally divided between an industrious search for 
food and musical contests with their neighbours. Even 
the female has considerable musical power, and cheers 
her mate by singing while he relieves her in sitting on 
the eggs. She then also has a harsh, petulant chirp, 
frequently repeated as if in anger. 

" Their flight is usually slow and laborious, partly 
sailing, and they furnish pretty good game for the 
sportsman wnen no other is to be found. Their flesh, 
though rather dry and insipid, is white and much 



eaten, especially by foreigners, who consider everj 
bird, however small, a great delicacy. 

" Their nest is made in a slight depression under a 
bunch of grass, and usually more or less arched over 
by blades bent down. It is quite artfully concealed, 
and the female, if on it, generally skulks off some dis- 
tance before flying. The eggs are four or five, measur- 
ing 1.15 by 0.85 inch, very obtuse, white, with a few 
large purplish-brown blotches and dots towards the 
large end. 

" They feed chiefly on insects, grass-seeds, and grain, 
but do no damage in the fields, while they destroy 
many noxious insects. They walk rather awkwardly, 
but quickly, and have great ingenuity in concealing 
themselves when wounded." 

A rarely imported bird, which first reached the 
London Zoological Gardens in 1864. Russ says : " Its 
price stands tolerably high with us — 15 to 20 marks 
apiece." 

Common JIilitaky Troupial (Trupiali^ militaris). 

Above brown, streaked, especially on head and back, 
with black ; a broad stripe from above eye to back of 
crown, red just in front of eye, white behind and 
edged with black below ; throat, middle of neck, breast 
and front of abdomen scarlet; rest of under-surface 
black, the feathers at sides of abdomen and at vent 
edged with brown ; bend of wing scailet ; under wing- 
coverts white ; bill horn-colour ; feet brown ; irides 
brown. Female much smaller; browner above, with 
paler edges to the feathers ; more sandy and more regu- 
larly marked from bill backwards ; tail regularly barred 
with black ; throat buff-whitish ; sides of neck, front 
of breast, and ear-coverts ashy, tii.ked with black ; 
sides and flanks ashy olive-brown, with dusky streaks ; 
scarlet restricted to centre of breast, back of chest, and 
abdomen ; bill shorter, weaker, and less curved than 
in the male. Hab. : Chili, Patagonia, and Falkland 
Islands. 

Durnford observed that this nas a common bird at 
Chupat. " He took a, nest from a tuft of pampas-grass 
near the river banks at the beginning of November. It 
is resident, ajid is seen in small parties of four or five, 
or in small flocks seldom exceeding twenty or thirty 
in number. It feeds and lives on the ground and only 
occasionally is it seen to perch on a low bush. Its 
flight is strong, and it flies about a great deal, and 
usually utters its song when on the wing. The song is 
continued all the year, and is heard even on the coldest 
days in winter ; the notes are few, and not highly 
melodious, but are cheerful and vigorous. 

" The nest is made of dry grass and rootlets attached 
to the rushes in moist ground, and placed close to or 
resting on the surfaoe. The eggs are five, the ground- 
colour wliite spotted or blotched with reddieh brown."* 

Captain Crawshay ("Birds of Tierra del Fuego." p. 
58) says : — " The Military Starling is a conspicuous bird, 
being — as it is — such a departure in colouring in a 
world where all else is generally so subdued in tone. 
Scrub-covered hills and valleys and the outskirts of 
forest are its haunt. The scarlet breast is visible two 
hundred yards away. The ordinary nunrber seen is a 
pair, or at most four or five together. It is very much 
a Starling in its ways, also in its limited song. It 
runs hither and thither on the ground, nodding and 
bobbing, feeding for dear life. The flight is powerfail. 
but somewhat heavy. The song — if song it can be 
called — is extraordinarily laboured. It is usually uttered 
from a tree-top or bush, especially towards evening, 

* I firet of aJl traJislated this account from Buee, but had to 
eraso it on account of the freen&ss of his translation. 
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and may be imitated by inflating the lungs with air 
and expelling it through pursed-up lips in a long-drawn, 
expiring wlustle, 'W-h-i-i: y-o-o-o.' It takes some 
effort on the part of the bird "to deliver it; the throat 
can ibe seen expanding thirty yards away." 

This species is common in the bird market, but turns 
up in batches spasmodically ; it is generally confounded 
by dealer? with the next species — indeed, even the late 
Mr. Abrahams did nut know how they differed until I 
pointed' out to him that the Argentine bird bad black 
under wing-coverts. I have never had typical T. 
militaris, but have seen living specimens in my friend 
^[r. Housden's coUeotion, at ibird-sTiops and bird-shows. 

Db Filippi's Militaex Starling (Trupialis 
deMippii). 

Male like that sex of T. militaris, but smaller, and 
with the under wing-coverts black. Female like that 
sex of T. militaris, bult showing less scarlet on the 
under parts. Hab., Argentina and Uruguay. 

Hudson says ("Argentine Ornithology," Vol. I., p. 
106) : — "■ In e-ize, form, gait, fliight, language, and colour 
the present bird closely reeemibles the Patagonian 
Starling, but the crimson on the breast is brighter, and 
the upper parts are darker. Its iicsting habits are also 




De Filippi's Militaky Trocpial. 
iJIaJe ill wiiiti:r jjliimage.) 

like those of the northern bird, the number and colour 
of the eggs being the same in both species. One trivial 
difference in habit is tlliat De Filippi's Starling occasion- 
ally soars up a feiw yard-s into the air when Uittering 
its song. It inhabits the moist grajssy pampas in the 
southern part of the Buenos Ayrean province, and is 
there ^albundant and unites in large flocks. At the 
approach of the cold season there is a general move- 
ment northwards of the birds, ■which does not, however, 
extend far, as the birds, although strong fliers, travel 
slowly and in a peculiar manner; it is in this season, 
when the birds are eeen moving in large flocks, that 
the name of ^Military Starling strikes one as being 
peculiarly appropiuate They do not journey through 
the air like other migrants, but move over the ground, 
when the flock, composed of four or five hundred to a 
thousand or more individuals, is extended so as to pre- 
sent a. vei-y long front, and at intervals the hindmost 
birds fly over tae others and alight just in advance of 
them ; the long front, the precision of their movements, 
and their scarlet bosoms all turned one way, suggest the 
idea of a disciplined army on its march. 

" They never perch on trees, but frequently alight on 
the I'oof of a rancho or other elevation affording a secure 



footing. They are tame birds and fly reluctantly ; w'Hen 
approa<;hed they usually crouch down, hiding their 
crhnsom boisoms, and reman motionless in order to 
escape db'&ervatkm. In disposition they are peaceful, and 
eo fond of society that when one beconiee separated from 
his fellows he will unite with herds of another kind, 
even with Plovers or Tyrant Birds." 

I imported a pair of this species from La Plata in 
July, 1893, and they lived in one of my aviaries for 
about two years, but rever beo.ime really tame ; so that, 
in spite of their beauty and the ease with which they 
could be catered for, their loss d,d not break my heart. 
At first I tried them in a oage, but found that they 
rattled about to the injury of their flight and tail 
feathers. Either in cage or aviary they spent niuch of 
the day roosting on a perch, but always occupied the 
floor at night. This fact makes me rather doubt the 
correotneas of }ilr. Hudson's assertion that this species 
never perches on trees. It miiist be remembered t-nat 
Dumford as.serted much the same thing about the 
:Military Starling of Patagonia, mid yet Crawshay says 
that its song is usually uttered from a tree-top or bush, 
■^hcivving that it does ,peroh on. trees. The crouching 
with a tilt forward to tide the scarlet throat and breast, 
is characteristic both of this bird and its close copy the 
Red45reasted Marsh Troupial ; iboth, also, rise for a 
short distance into the air to utter their exci-uciatiiig 
song's, which are a medley of whistles and such sounds 
as can lie imitated bj^ screwing rou'nd the lid of a 
circular wooden box. It is strange if the whistle de- 
scribed by C.iptain Crawshay is the whole song of the 
Patagoiiii'n bird. 

Although, like all the Troupials, these ibirds ■will eat 
soft food, if seed is withdrawn from them, they refuse 
to touch it when their natural diet (of seeds and a few 
insects) is supplied ; during importation my birds ■svere 
fed upon hemp, but canaryiseed should form the staple, a 
little millet and hemp, and perhaps a few oats being 
added. 

Glossy Black Troupials (Quigadiiu/').* 

Rich-Black Troupials (7)irp.s siimichrasti). 

I'niform blue-black, slightly gloissy, bill and feet 
black. Female a little smaller and less glossed' with 
blue; bill a trifle narrower towards the base. Hab., 
Mexico, and Guatemala. 

Mr. A. Boucard observes ("Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society," 1883, p. 446): — "Native name 
'Pich' (pronounced 'peacfa'). This is the commO'nest 
of all Yucatan birds, being very aibundant in all the 
towns, as well as in the forests. I have seen this bird 
walking about the busiest streets of !Merida, apparently 
without fear, and it often enters houses in ' search of 
food.' " 

Common as this species' is, the aljove is all that I can 
discover respecting its wild life, and it seems to have 
only been imported once, a, specimen having reached the 
London Zoological Gardens in 1876. 

Changeable Tboupial {Quiscalus versicolor). 

Black, entire head and neck glossed with pui-plish, 
remainder of 'body with 'variable shades of green, 
pua-ple, and violet, bill and! feet black. Female smaller, 
browner, only glossed 'with blue on head, nape and 
breast; bill shorter and less tapering. Haib., Atlantic 
slope of North Aimerica, from Saskatchewan to Texas- 
Professor Ridgway recognises three sub-species of this 

* Called " Graokles " ia Amerioa, but I believe tliia name ia 
more properly applicable to the large Mynahs of the Old World. 
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bird, Q.ixuiscula, Q. agliciis, and (J. itneus. Respecting 
the Jiabits of Q. quiscula (the. typical formj Uaptain 
Bendire says (" Life Histories " of Nortli American 
Birds," Vol. IL, p. 497-499) :— " 1%© Purple Gra,clcle, 
also called tiie 'Purple Crow Blackbird,' or simply 
'Crow Blackbird,' is one of the best-known and most 
familiar birds of the localities which it inhabits. In 
the northern paints of its range it is migratory, depart- 
ing iisually in the beginning of Ootoiber for its winter 
home in our Southern States, where it congregates in 
imm'ense flockB in euitable localities, while in the more 
southern sections it is a resident throughout the year, 
and breedls wherever found. The birds that migrate 
usraally retuam to their 'breeding grounds early in March, 
and a few even in Ithe fatter part of February, when 
their arrival is readily noticed. Their peculiar, squeaky 
notes, consisting of a variety of mostly indescribable 
rounds, such as " dfweeikh, dweekh, tchiiJh, tchah, tchah, 
Huiik, quak," or " dif , doe," which seem to be uttered 
«dth considerable difficulty, and are invariably accom- 
pa-nied by the opeiung of the wings and tail, may be 
heaa-d any morning in eiarly epring from the treeJtops 
in rather open counltry, in pastures, as well as in city 
paries. 

"At this time of the year small companies, con- 
sisting of from twelve to fifteen birds, are usiially seen 
togethea-, roving from place to place and chasing each 
other about in seairch of mates. Unfortunately, as in 
the 'oase of many other species, the Purple Grackle is 
not looked upon with favour by the average farmer, and 
they are often shot in large numbers because they help 
themselves to a little com when other food is scarce. 
Considered from lau economic point of view, and judged 
by oarefid ex:am.inations made by the United Statee 
Depantment of Ag'riculture of a number of stomachs of 
these birds killed during every month of the year, it 
is shown that their food consists largely of animal 
matter, such as grasshoppers, caterpillars, spiders, 
bee(tles. cutworms, larvae of different insects, remains of 
tsmall mammals, frogs, newts, crawfish, email molluscs, 
and fish. While it must be admitted that Indian corn, 
oats, and wheat are also eaAen to some extent, much 
of the vegetable matter found in their stomachs consist .« 
of the seeds of noxious weeds, such as the ragweed 
{Ambrosia), smart-weed (Polygonum), and others. Fruit 
is used but sparingly, and consists usoially of mulberries, 
blackberries, and occasionally of cherries. One of the 
gravest charges aigainet them' is the destruction of the 
young and esigis of smaller birds, especially those of 
the R'Obin. Granting that remains of egg-shells are 
sometimes found in their stomachs, which seems to be 
the case about once in twenty-five times, it does not 
fully prove that all of these birds are guilty of such an 
obnoxious habit, and on the whole it can be safely 
asserted that the Punple Grackle does far more good 
than haiTn, and de'serves to be protedted, excepting in 
localities where thev winter, and' where, from their 
immense numbers, they may become a serious nuisance. 
" They spend mu'oh of their time on the ground, being 
essentiallly ground feeders ; they walk along close to the 
heels of the farmer while ploughing, picking up beetles, 
gru)bs, etc, as ithey are turned up by the plough, or 
.search the meadows and pastures for wormj, grass- 
hopipers. and other inseotls suitable for food. They are 
at all times eminently sociail birds, even, during the 
breeding season ; a numlber of pair.s generally nest 
together, and frequently several nests will be found in 
one tree." 

"In the .selection of nestimg-sites, thick, bufhy, 
coniferous trees, such as cedars, pines, and' firs, seem to 
be preferred, but imaiiy other kinds are likewise used, 



not'aibly such as are overrun with vines. Where suitable 
trees are not availalble, thick bushes, especially such as 
overhang water, are also made use of, w'here J/he ucsls 
are occasionally 'placed scarcely four feet from tht- 
ground. Sometimes maitural cavities in trees or hollow 
ttuibs, as 'well as the ex:cavation's of the larger Wood- 
peckers, aire also used, and ailong the seashore, where 
the Fis'hhaivvk is common, they often place their nests 
in the interstices of 'these bu'l'ky structures, notably so 
on Pilum Island, ^ew York." 

" The nests are rather loosely constructed and bulky. 
The materials used vary greatly according to locality ; 
the outer walls are usually composed of coarse grass, 
Aveed s-talks, eelgrass, or seaweed, som'etimes with a 
foundation of mud, and again without it. The inner 
cup of the nest is composed of similar but finer mate- 
rials, and is generally lined with^ dry grass, among 
which occasionally a tew feathers, bits of paper, strings, 
and rags m'ay be scattered ; in fact, anything suitable 
and readily obtainalble is liable to be ^ utilised. 
Ex'teriorly the nestb vai-y from five to eight inches in 
height, and from seven to nine inches in diameter, 
according to location. They are ordinarily about three 
inches deep by four indhes wide inside. The nests are 
placed alt various distances from the ground, some as 
low as three feet, and others 'alt the estrem'e tops of 
trees, or on horizontal lin^bs from twenty to thirty feet 
up, or occasionally even higher." " Incubation, in 
which both parents assist, lasts about two weeks, and 
they are equally solicitous in thedefence of their eggs or 
young ; the latter are able to leave the nest in about 
eighteen days, and sometimes a second brood is raised. 
They are fed almost entirely on insects while in the nes't. 

"The number of eggs to a set varies from four to six, 
very rarely seven, and sets of five are most often found. 
The shell is strong, fine grained, and slightly glossy." 

He then tells us thaA the ground colour varies from 
pale greenish white to pale ruSty brown, blotched or 
streaked with irregular lines or dashes of various shades 
of dark brown, sometimes also with lavender markings, 
and rarely with the markings so profuse and evenly 
distributed as to hide the 'ground tint. He is rather a 
prolix writei-, as will be seen by the foregoing account, 
which cou'ld have been remdered far more concise with- 
out 'loss of information. 

In 1872 this Troupial was represented at the Berlin 
Aquariiun, and since 1880 has appeared at the London 
Zoological Gardens. It was bred by Dr. Julius Wentko 
in 1864, the female alone building the nest and laying 
her eggs every two days ; the young were bom in abou* 
sixteen days; they left the nest a month later. Dr. 
Wentko receive'd the silver medallion aft the Ornis Exhi- 
'bition at Berlin for breeding this species. 

BoAT-T.iiLED Tboupiai, {Quiscalus major). 

Blackish shot with green ; head and neck purplish ; 
bill and feet black. Female much smaller, smoky 
bro<\i-n with slight metallic reflections on upper surface, 
middle of abdomen dirty white; anal tuft blackish. 
Hab., coast region of South Atlantic States of North 
America. (P. L. Solater. ) 

Captain Bendire says (" Life Histories,'' pp. 506-508) : 
" Like the rest of the Grackles. they are gregarious and 
.sociable in theii- habits, breeding together in colonies in 
suitable localities, and roving about during the rest of 
the year in large flocks." 

" They spend a <good deal of their time on the ground, 
M'alking along elou'Iy and sedately while searching for 
food. It requires quite an effort for one of the birds 
to rise from the ground, and until fairly started ixs 
fl'ighfc is slow, bea-s-T,', and laborious. 
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" Their food is largely derived from the sea, and con- 
sists mainly of smail molluscs and crustaceans of dif- 
ferent kinds picked up in the salt marshes and mud 
flats during low tdde, and of dead fish, insecte, eibc., 
carried in toy the tidee. They also feed, though to a 
snialH extent only, on vegeta/ble ma.titer, such as rice 
and dther grains, and occasionally on fruit. 

" In the mare northern portions of their range these 
birds usually arrive aibout the beginning of March, ajid 
are at first very restless, roving about from place to 
place until the nesting eeaisom commences. They are 
unusually noisy during this time, and their peculiar 
grating notes can be constantly heard ; some of these 
are veiry shrill and unpleasant to the ear, but frequently 
during the mating season a rather indifferent attempt at 
isinging is made. This is somewhat less disagreeable, 
but impossible to describe on paper. 

" Mr. Frank M. Chapman describes a. singular note 
of theirs as resembling the flapping of wings, as of a 
Coot tripping over the water. He says : ' This sound 
was very famUiar to me, and so exoellemt is the imita- 
tion that for a long time I attributed it to one of the 
numerous Coots which abound in most places favoured 
by Qiiixralus major.' 

" Mr. W. E. Grover, of Galveston, Texas, writes : 
' One of their common call notes, when sitting at ease 
in a tree, is a noisy, clucking " clac-clac-clac," fre- 
quently followed by a long-drawn whistle like "wlio-it, 
wbo-it." In this vicinity they nest principally in tule 
reeds growing in fresb-Tvater ponds, ajnd in the thick, 
matted grass on the edges of salt Ibayojis, soone nests 
being partly in the water at Mgh tide. Some also nest 
in Clieirokee rose-bushes, and occasionally a pair will 
build in a tree as much as 40ft. from the ground. The 
nests of birds built in frees are not so deep nor so well 
made as thicuse in the canes.' 

" Nidification appears to be somewhat irregular with 
this species. In southern Florida some of these birds 
begin laying during the first week in March, when quite 
a number have not even begun nest building. The nest- 
ing season lasts until June here, and probably two 
broods are raised regularly. In the northern portions 
of their range it begins in the latter part of April, and 
is sometimes protracted until May. The nests are 
usually strong, bulky structures, measuring on an aver- 
age about 7in. in height by Sin. in width. The 
inner cup is about 3in. deep by 4iin. in diameter. 
They are constructed mainly of coarse srass, sedges, 
weed stalks, and fibrous roots, cemented and more or less 
mixed with mud. In some nests no mud is used, and 
these are consequently not so solid. Some are built 
principally of Spanish moss, others of eel-grass, the 
materials used varying in different localities. Cotton, 
rags, feathers, and seaweeds are also sometimes incor- 
porated into the ■walls. They are placed on variou.<; 
kinds of trees and bushes, such as oaks, pines, and 
willows, and at various heights from the ground, 
ramgung from 3ft. to 40ft. up, and again in water-myrtle 
bushes, cane-brakes, and reeds in swamps, not over 
18in. above the water level. 

" The number of eggs laid to a set varies from two to 
five. Sets of three are most common, but in certain 
localities sets of four are equally so. while those of 
five are somewhat rare. 

" Incubation lasts about fifteen days, and this duty 
.<ieems to be mostly performed by the female. The male, 
however, ;issists in feeding the young, and after they 
are able to care for themselves the sexes separate in 
flocks and remain apart until the mating season ap- 
riro-ac.hes again. 

" The eggs of the Boat-tailed Grackle closely resemble 
those of the preceding species (the following one here — 



Q. •macrurus), both in shape and coloration, excepting 
tiiajt the cloudy purple vinaceous and pale umber tirits 
are generally more evenly distributed over the entire 
shell, -when present, and are not so noticeable at the 
small end of the egg. In some instances the lines and 
tracings with which they are marked are also perceptibly 
finer as well as more profuse, being more like the mark- 
ings found in the eggs of the Baltimore and Bullock's 
Oriole. They also average somewhat les.s in size." 

Russ observes : " With us this species only comes into 
the market extremely rarely." 

Long-tailed TKOUPi.iL [Quiscalus macrurus). 

Glossy purplish .black, becoming greenish on lower 
back and anal tuft ; wings and tail ivithout gloss ; bill 
and feet black. Females much smaller, above blackish 
brown, with metallic gloss ; below paler excepting on 
anal tuft. Hab., Mexico and Guatemala. 

Boucard ("Proceedings df the Zonlou'cal Society" 
1883, p. 446) says: "Native name • Sacoa.' This 
bird is most common here from January to May. 
I did not see one in July and August, nor in 
September, and up to the present time, Oct. 15, 
the bird has not made its appearance. It does 
not go in flocks ; rarely more than five or six are seen 
at a time : it apparently sings -with very great effort. 
The female is considered by the natives another species, 
and is called ' Socao,' instead of 'Sacoa.'" 

George B. Bennett says (" Notes on the Ornithology of 
the Lo-vver Rio (-irande in Texas, U.S. Geological and 
Geographical Survey," A"ol. I\',, 1878, pp. 27, 28) : 
" When I think uf this bird it is always with a smile. 
It is everywhere as abundant on the Rio Grande as is 
Passer doinexticus, the English Sparrow, in o^ur northern 
cities, and equally tame when about habitations. This 
bird is as much a part of the life of Brownville as the 
harrele.ro rolling along his cask of water or the mounted 
beggar going his daily rounds. In the towns and about 
the ranches he knows no fear ; is always noisy, never at 
rest, and in all places and positions, now mating friends 
with, the horses in the barns, or the cattle in the fields, 
then in some tree pouring forth his notes, which I can 
liken only tO' the scrapings of a cornstalk fiddle ; now 
stealing from porch or open window some ribbon for 
his nest, then following close behind the planter, quick 
to see the dropping com. With all his boldness and 
curiosity the boys of the streets say they cannot trap 
or catch him in a snare. He will take every bait or 
grain but the right one ; he will put his feet among all 
sorts of rags but the riglit ones, and the boys are com- 
pletely outwitted by a, bird. He performs all sorts of 
antics : the most curious and laughabte performance is 
a common one with him. Two males will take position 
facing each other on the ground or upon some shed, 
then together they begin slowly raising their heads and 
twisting them most comicallv from side to side, a,ll the 
time eyeing each other, until their biUs not only stand 
perpendicular to their bodies, but sometimes are thrown 
over nearly to their backs. After maintaining this 
awkward position for a time thev will gradually bring 
back their bills to their na.tural position, and the per- 
formance ends. It is a most amusing thing to witness, 
and seems to be mere fun for the birds, for nothing 
.serious grows out of it." 

" When breeding in swamps their nests are frequently 
placed within 2 feet of the water, and from 4 feet to 
30 feet from the ground when in trees." 'Their nests, 
according to Captain Bendire (" Life Histories," 
Vol. II., p. 505), "resemble those of the rest 
of our eastern Graokles in size, construction, and 
materials. Some of them are almost entirely composed 
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of Spanish moss, while others are mainly built of small 
round stems of creeping plants, which are flexible 
enough to admit of their being securely woven together. 
-Mud is often used to bind the materials together, and 
the upper rim of the nest is generally securely fastened 
to the surrounding branches or reed stalks among which 
it is placed. Some nests show no traces of mud in their 
composition, but the materials forming the outer walls 
appear to have been quite wet when gathered. The 
Immg usually consists of dry grass and fine roots, and 
when near towns bits of cotton cloth, feathers, paper, 
etc., are often found mixed among the other materials. 

" Nidification usually begins during the latter part 
of April ; it is at its height in the first half of May and 
and lasts through June. One, and sometimes two, 
broods are reared in a season. Young birds of various 
sizes and fresh eggs may frequently be found in the 
same colony. The earliest record I have of eggs being 
taken is one by Dr. :\Ierrill, United States Army, at 
Brownsville, Texas, on April 4th. Both sexes assist in 
incubation, which lasts about fifteen days, and in the 
care of the young, for which they show a great deal 
of solicitude. 

"The number of eggs laid to a set is usually three 
or four. Sets of five are occasionally found, but 
clutches of this size are rather rare. 

" The ground colour is usually pale greenish-blue, and 
is often more or less clouded over with jrarple-vinaceous 
and smoky, pale, umber tints, which are usually heaviest 
and most pronounced about the smaller end of the egg. 
The markings consist mainly of coarse, irregularly- 
shaped lines and tracings of different shades of dark 
brown, black, and smoky grey, and less defined tints of 
plumbeous. In rare instances an egg is found which 
is only faintly marked with a few indistinct lines of 
lavender-grey about the small end, the rest of the shell 
being immaculate. They are mostly elongate-ovate in 
shape ; a few are blunt-ovate, while others approach a 
cylindrical-ovate. ' ' 

According to Russ, one of the rarest Starlings in the 
market. E. von Schlechtendal secured it in 1879. 

Black Troupial {Quiscalus lur/ubris). 

Black, with vivid violaceous gloss ; wings and tail 
with a slight greenish gloss ; bill and feet black. 
Female smoky-blackish, with no violaceous gloss ; wings 
and tail darker ; bill, seen from above, slightly narrower 
towards base than that of the male. Hab., Trinidad, 
Venezuela, and Cayenne. 

Burmeister publishes no field notes on this species 
beyond the fact that it lives in open spots by the road- 
side, and searches in horse-dung for beetles as food ; 
nor can I discover anything else respecting the wild 
life. It reached the London Zoological Gardens in 
1862, and the Amsterdam Gardens in 1886. 

Chopi Tkoupial {Aphohus chojii). 

Black, slightly glossy ; bill and feet black ; lower 
mandible of bill obliquely furrowed (sulcated). Female 
smaller and duller ; the lower mandible of bill not 
sulcated. Hab., South Brazil, Paraguay, Northern 
Argentine, Bolivia, ^nd Peru. 

According to Azara (Apunt. I., p. 282) the Chopi 
is a highly sagacious bird, and although a frequent 
visitor to courtyards and verandahs of houses in Para- 
guay, too shy and suspicious to be caught with snares. 
It has a strong and easy flight, and readily atiacKs any 
large bird passing near, following it persistently in the 
air, or, pouncing down, fastens itself on its enemy's 
back. If the Uaracara Eagle {Pohjboras) alights in 



order to shake off its persecutor, the Chopi perches at a 
distance of a few feet, where it assumes an indifferent 
manner ; but no sooner does the Caracara allow its 
attention to wander from its adversary, than it is again 
subjected to fresh insult. These attacks on so large 
and powerful a species may be regarded as mere imper- 
tinences, but by practising them the Chopi is soon able 
to rid himself of the presence of any unwelcome bird. 
From a long distance he recognises an enemy by its 
figure, or even its shadow, and warns all birds of the- 
coming danger with a loud whistle, which at once sends 
them into hiding, while the Chopi goes bravely out tn 
the encounter ; and the result is invariably a victorious 
song on his part, beginning with the sound of his own 
name, and running through a variety of whistled notes. 
He also sings well in captivity, and when his mate i.s 
incubating, and his voice is first heard welcoming the 
dawn from the eaves and tiled roofs of houses where he 
roosts. The pairing season is in November ; and 
Noseda adds : The breeding place is a hole in a bank 
or tree trunk, or in a wall under the eaves, and occa- 
sionally the nest is made in the small branches of an 
orange or other close-leafed tree, and is built of sticks 
-lud straws, carelessly disposed, with a few feathers for 
lining. The eggs are four, and white (rf. "Argentine 
Ornithology," Vol. I., p. 109). 



Cassiques {Cusiirinfe). 

Black Cassique {Cassidix oryzivora). 

Black, with a well-defined violaceous gloss ; neck 
feathers lengthened and expanded ; bill and feet black ; 
irides red. I'emalo much smaller and duller ; neck 
feathers not expanded. Hab., South Jlexico to Peru 
and Paraguay. 

ilangelsdorff observes that this species is very Crow- 
like in liehaviour, is bold, lives in companies, not so 
much in forest as in open places, where it is abundant 
in cattle-pastures ; it struts about after the manner of 
a Crow, and feeds upon all kinds of grubs, which it 
picks up on the ground. The Brazilians not infre- 
quently catch it and keep it in the house like a Jack- 
daw, where, moreover, it accepts all kinds of human 
food." Natterer met with it in Cai5ara in January 
in flocks ; on a maize-plantation with already fledged 
young in February and JIarch ; in small companies in 
the forest at the border of Lagoa do Chacurure,' where 
they were very shy, in October and November ; in 
Eugentio do Gama in small flocks in July, August 
and September ; on the Eiver Amazon and Para in 
December. In the crop of one male which he secured 
he found seeds. It settles on swine, seeking for ticks. 
The food, according to Mangelsdorff, consists of 
grain, rice, maize, etc., and insects. 

Herr Kuschel (The IbiK, 1896) observes that he has 
eggs of this species found in nests of Cassicvs per^icus. 
He says : " The eggs that I possess were obtained near 
Para, Brazil, by Sir. A. Schulz. This collector found 
amongst partially-incubated eggs of Cassicus persicv-^ 
some that were larger in size and different in shape, and 
observed that females of Cassidix oryzivorus entered 
the nests of the Cassicus. Having shot a female of 
Cassidix while flying into a nest of the Cassicus, he 
found in its oviduct a mature egg resembling the larger 
eggs met with in the nests of the Cassicus. This egg, 
broken, is now in my collection." If confirmed, this 
would prove that Cassidix is sometimes parasitic. 

In " Timehri," Vol. X., New Series, p. 37 {vide 
The Ibis; 1897), Mr. C. A. Lloyd published an article 
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entitled "Queer Homes," in which he described the 
breeding habits of this species: — "A cabbage-pahn 
that I once saw was decorated in a most singular 
manner with the nest of the Black Bunyah {Ostinops 
decumanus). At the end of every arching frond was 
attached a long purse-like nest, and the whole were 
arranged as symmetrically as if placed there by human 
hands. While speaking of the Bunyah it may be as 
well to note that another hang-nest, the large Black 
Rice-bird {(j'asxidix oryzicora), seems never to build 
a home of her own, but contents herself with making 
use of the deserted Bunyah nests in which to lay her 
curiously-marked eggs." Dr. Goeldi, however, appears 
to have first discovered the parasitic habit of this 
species. In his " Aves do Brazil," p. 284, he says : — 
"The 'Meiro,' as it is called in the Serra dios Orgaos, 
introduces its eggs into the nests of other birds, and 
does not incubate itself." Moreover, in December, 
1892, a nest and two young birds were brought to him 
as belonging to the " Japu " {Ostinops cristatus. He 
remarked that one of the fledglings had no yellow in 
the tail-feathers. As the birds grew older it became 
manifest that one of the supposed ' ' Japus " was a 
young Cassidix oryzivora, while the other was that 
of Ostinops cristatus. In an article in The Ibis for 
1897 Dr. Goeldi gives further particulars respecting 
this parasitic habit. On p. 364 he says ; — " When I 
arrived in Para, I was surprised at being told that 
the ' Graiina ' has the ihabit of laying its eggs in the 
nest of the ' Jarptlm ' " ( = Cassicus persicus) . I had thus 
an interesting confirmation of my own observations in 
Rio de Janeiro, and have come to the conclusion that 
Cassidix OTyzivora is parasitic everywhere, choosing in 
Xorth and South Brazil for its eggs the 7ies-ts of the 
respective C'assicine S-V^cies; the size of which agrees 
best with its own.* In " Timehri," Vol. XI., New 
Series, j\Ir. Barshall says that this species deposits its 
eggs in the nests of Cassicus affinis and C. persiciis. Jlr. 
W. Goodfellow {The Ibis, 1901, pp. 479-480) says ;— 
"They were not met with at a higher altitude than about 
3,000 feet. During the first week or two of our stay at 
Santo Domingo we never saw one of them, then a 
large influx took place, and many could be observed 
all day and every day about the clearing, but never 
within the forest. They frequented the banana- 
plantations, and we often shot th^m while they were 
eating the ripe fruit. We also frequently saw them 
alone and in the company of Crotophnga ani, sitting on 
the backs of the sleeping cattle or on the ground 
around them. At both Santo Domingo and San 
Nicolas they were called ' Garapateros ' (tick-eaters), 
and Crotophaga ard was called ' Chamom.' 

"When whistling they expand the thick feathers on 
the neck like a ruff. The females are much smaller, 
and black without the purple gloss. Iris yellow, but 
less bright in the young. I found grasshoppers in the 
stomachs of thi-ee examples." In The Ibis for 1902, 
p. 210, he says : — " In a wild state C. oryzivora does 
not appear to be evilly disposed to smaller birds, which 
is more than can be said of it in captivity." Russ 
says that this bird is extraordinarily rare in the German 
hird-market ; it reached the Amsterdam Zoological 
Gardens in 1874, and Russ knew of a specimen in the 
Berlin Gardens. Messrs. Russell Humphrys and 
Reginald Phillipps have both had specimens, and the 
latter gentleman gives a short account, describing the 
apparent conceit of his bird, in The AviriiUnral 

*The eggs, according to T. K, Salmon ("Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society," 1879, p. .510), are white; axis 1.45 and 
diameter ] 15. It is likely enoilgli tliat the much smaller egg 
lielongcd to the host. 



Mtigazine for Mnrch, 1898, First Series, \'ol. IV., 
p. lOO. He gives the Dutch name Zwarte Kivispaal. 

Mexican Cassiqxje (Oassiculus melanictcrus). 

Glossy black ; lesser iving-coverts, lump, anal tuft, 
and tail yellow, the latter, however, with the two 
central feathers and outer edges of the others hlack ; 
bill white, leaden-grey towards the base; feet blackish. 
Female smaller, .greyer, the yellow parts of the plumage 
paler; bill smaller and weaker. Hab., Western 
Mexico. 

0. W. Beebe ("Two Bird-lovers in Mexico," pp. 282, 
285) observes: — "The most abundant birds in this 
locaility iwers the beautiful yellow-and-black Mexican 
Oaciques, great tropical Orioles, which are so charac- 
teristic a feature of equatorial countries. As in the 
virile warmth of ^Mexico many things are carried to an 
extreme which in the North are developed but 
moderately, so with the nest of the Orioles. Our 
Baltimore Oriole ibuilds a long, shapely purse, deep- 
cradled and elm-swung, where its eggs and young are 
exposed to but few dangers. It is said that in the 
south of the United States, owing to the increase of 
heat, the nests are shallower, more vireo-like. Yet in 
the tropical heat of Mexico the nests of the Orioles are 
three and four feet in depth, hung from the tips of 
branches, and waving in evei-y breath of air. They 
are finely woven of reeds, open-meshed, but tough and 
difficult to tear. A small entrance at the top leads 
down through the long, narrow neck to the globular 
nest-chamber at the bottom. 

" The morning flight oi these Calandrlns, as the 
Mexicans call them, was one of the delights of our 
camp life. Jet-black birds they were, long-crested, 
with brilliant yellow shoulders, lower hack 'and ta-il, 
save the two inner feathers. The ivory-like beaks were 
long and needle-like, such as a master weaver's should 
be. They came from the northward, as if the bats of 
the night before had been transformed by some witchery 
of the morning sun, and were returning in this guiso. 
Hundreds of the yellow-and-hlack forms flashed through 
the trees, flock after flock of fifty or more, spreading 
through all the woods in smaller companies to feed. A.-, 
they passed, their wings made a strange, whip-like 
humming sound, which rose to a continuous murmur 
when a large number flew past at once." 

I have discovered no other field notes on this species. 
It Alas added to the Zoological Society of London'.^ 
collection of living animals in 1865. 

Yj'Xlow 'Oassiqtje (Cassicus persicus). 

Glossy black ; a large patch on the wing-coverts, 
the lo\\ ev buck, anal tuft, and basal half of tail brisjlit 
yellow ; bill pale lemon-yellow ; feet back ; irides blue. 
Female smaller, of a duller black .above, and browner 
below ; the yeHoii' in the plumage paler ; bill much 
smaller and weaker. Hab., .South America from Colom- 
bia to South Brazil and Bolivia. 

W. A. Forbes {The Ibis. .'881, p. 338) says:— "Thi= 
is one of the commonest and most characteristio bird.'! 
of the country near the coast, where it is very abun- 
dant, and may be seen commonly, even in the neigh- 
bourhood of Recife, nearly evervAvliere where cocoa- 
palms grow. It usually gets about in small parties of 
about four or five, which keep up, when perched, a 
continuous chattering, often leading to their discovery 
before being seen themselves. Towards evening the\- 
seem to collect in larf;ei- parties, as at that time numbers 
might often be seen returning homewards, always flying' 
in the same direction, and usually making for a clump 
of palms, on which no doubt to pass the night. In the 
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interior it is much less common, and I often ^\ent 
several days without seeing one. The Brazilians call 
it 'Sheshou,' and keep it often in cages." 

Dr. Goeldi, describing a visit to South Guyana {Tha 
Ibis, 1897, page 152), says :— " A shrub laden with half 
a dozen hanging bag-nesbs, only a few steps distant 
from our steamer, was the animated place of exercise 
for a colony of C'assicus persicus. They were also 
breeding at this time. I got several eggs from the 
nests, and among them some slightly different in colour 
and shape, which evidently belonged lo another species, 
with Cuckoo-like habits." 

Mr. W. L. S. Loat says {The Ibis, 1898, p. 561) : — 
*' On the Lamaha Oanal we found both the nests of the 
.Scarlet-backed lilocking-bird (Oassicus aMnis) and of 
Cassiciis persicus. The two species had chosen two 
large bushes <,lose to the water's edge, and about 
twenty yards apart, in wliicli their nests were built. 
One bough contained three or four nests, all woven close 
together." 

ilr. AA'. Goodfellow, in his account of a journey 
through Colombia and Ecuador {The Ibis, 1901, p. 447), 
says: — "A series from the Upper Jfapo, East Ecuador. 
They were nesting there in May and June, and on one 
tree I counted sixty-two of their hanging nests. They 
prefer tall trees standing well out in the clearings, or 
those on the edge that rise above the general forest 
level. Each of the nests that I took contained five 
young, which varied considerably in size. Even before 
these are fledged they run up the inside of the nests 
to be fed at the opening at the top, and before they 
can fly they sit about on the outside, but rapidly vanish 
inside at the sight of a Hawk or any other large bird. 
In the young the black parts are of a rusty colour, with 
a strong yellowish hue about the lower part of the 
bneast and thighs, -which gives them an almost olive- 
green appearance. The biUe of the adult birds are 
pale lemon-yellow (not ' white,' as stated in the British 
-Museum Catalogue), and the iris is pale blue ; but in 
the young the bill is grey, with a yellow tinge at the 
tip, and the iris is dark grey. The Ecuadorians call 
them ' Culemhras,' but the Napo Indians called them 
• Chaupi mangas.' " 

According to Burmeister, the nest is formed of stalks 
and plant-fibres, is purse-shaped, and suspended from 
tall trees ; the eg,gs are bluish- white, dotted with brown, 
and are somewhat globular in shape. Russ says that it 
appears rarely and singly in the trade. It reached the 
London Zoological Gardens in 1864, those of Amster- 
dam in 1865. Later, E. von Schlechtendal secured 
three males, and since then it has always appeared at 
the larger exhibitions and in the collections of certain 
aviculturists. Mr. (Schlechtendal, not be-ing able to 
obtain females, turned one of his Cassiques into the 
room with his African and Indian Starlings, and it 
drove them here and there in the wildest terror, and 
so knocked them about that he was obliged to remove 
it again to a cage. He was also obliged to keep 
all three examples sieparately. Rues says that in 1894 
this species built nests in the Berlin Zoological Gardens. 

PvED-auMPED Cassiqub {Cassious hcemorrhous). 

Smoky blue- black ; rump scarlet ; bill greenisli white ; 
feet black. Female smaller and greyer, brown where 
the male is blue-black, the scarlet on the lower back 
Mstrioted; bill shorter. Hab., S.E. Brazil. 

Burmeister says (" System atische Uebersicht," Part 
III., p. 275) : — " One of the most abundant birds in the 
whole of tropical Brazil, especially in winter (May to 
.July), where it is fcmd of coming into tha gardens to 
seek the ripening oranges ; it nests on isolated, lofty 



trees, often standing apart in the road or in front ot 
detached houses, where the nests, which are over 2ft. 
in length, resembling a shot-bag in outline, and loosely 
woven of all kinds ot dry stalks and strips of grase, are 
much in evidence. The entrance-hole is slightly below 
the mdddle in the form of an oval opening without 
passage, through which the bird slips inside ; one can 
.see the brooding bird through the neet and recognise 
remarkably well its red rump. The eggs are as large 
as those , of the Yellow Thrush, bluish-white, sparely 
spotted with violet, and rarely to be found in greater 
numbers than two. The note of the bird is loud, pierc- 
ing, somewhat clearer than that of the Jackdaw, and 
where several of them are together one always hears 
them crying to one another in many tones; when alone 
the bird is quiet, and feeds in the tree-tops without 
betraying itself." * 

Rues says this is commoner than the other species in 
the trade, and therefore it can always be found both in 
zoological gardens and in the bands of large collector.^ 
and avioulturistp. It first reached' the London Zoological 
Gardens in 1873 , those of Amsterdam in, 1884 ; Schlech- 
tendal had a specimen in 1877. Since 1890 Miss Hagen- 
beck and A. Eockelmann have imported a good many. 
In 1892 Russ secured a pair and turned them into his 
bird-room, where, to his surprise, they proved in no 
way malicious, but behaved most peaceably and harm- 
lessly towards even the smallest birds, including Wax- 
bills and Grassfinchee; but no sooner had they com- 
pletely settled down and got used to their surrounddngs 
than they began to i>eck and chase the small birds, 
seizing them by a leg, etc., and so they had to be re- 
moved. 

Ckksied Cassique {Ostiiiops decuman us). 

Black, with chocolate rump and anal tuft ; two cen- 
tral tail-feathers black, the rest yellow ; bill yellowish- 
white ; feet black ; irides pale blue. Female smaller, 
the chocolate of lower back and rump paler ; bill much 
shorter and less powerful. Hab., Chiriqui, Panama, and 
South America to South Brazil and Bolivia. 

According to Burmeister (" Systematische Ueber- 
sicht," Part III., p. 276), this species "keeps in the 
vicinity of large forests and farther from human dwell- 
ings than the preceding bird. Its behaviour is wiser, 
more cautious, yet for the most part like that of the 
aforementioned. It nidificates in large, purse-shaped, 
loose-hanging nests, and lays two eggs, whitish spotted 
with violet, ornamented between the spots with blackish 
streaks. I met with the bird at the Organ Mountains, 
where it generally appeared in small parties high in the 
air above the forest, and was recognisable at once by 
its yellow tail. Later I had the chance during my 
visit to the Paris (see my expedition, p. 261) to see a 
great tree standing alone which was hung with the nests 
of the bird. Here, as also at Lagoa Santa, specimens 
were obtained. It is, especially with the Indian popu- 
lation, a favourite article of diet. Its food consists ot 
insects ot all kinds and' ripe tree-fruits, for preference 
guavas and oranges." 

This species reached the London Zoological Gardens 
in 1873, 1876. and 1877 ; and, according to Russ, that 
is all we know about its life in captivity. 

* Bagfene Andre (*' A Na-turallst in the Guianfla," pp. 220, 
221) isays : "It is a curious fact that these birds almost alwa,\5 
liangf their nests in close proximity to the hives of tlie mara- 
bunta. There mu&fc be 6om.e understanding b^ween the birds 
and these terrible insects, otherwise how can we account for 
hives aad nests being sometimes so close together that th{> 
birds, in the frequent visits they mako to their nests while 
feeding their yoiing, have to brush past the marabunta hives ? 
There is, moreover, a good deal of resemblance between tho 
nefsts and the hives." 
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Hangnests (Iderinx). 

Baltimore Hangnesi' (Ictervs lialtimore). 

Above black ; primaries with •white edges to the 
feathere ; greater coverts with broa.d .white tips ; middje 
tail-feathers orange at base ; remaining featliers orange 
with the exception of a sub-basal black band ; the black 
of the throat extending to the middle of cheet, oth«r- 
Avise bright orange ; upper manidible black ; lower man- 
dible greyisli-bl-ue -siith dusky tip ; feet greyish-brown ; 
irides brown. Female much smaller, dlivaceous-greyisih 
on the back ; «-ing-feathere with pale or white edges ; 
front of crown and upper tail-coverts yellowish-oUva- 
ceous ; throat and centre of abdomen buffish ; breast 
dull orange ; sides, flanks, and tail eTeyish-olivaceous ; 
under tail-coverts orango-ochreous ; bill more elender 
than in male. Hab., " North America, from Atlantic 
coast to high central plains (in summer), and through- 
out Mexico and Central America to Panama and Sierra 
Nevada of Santa ilarta " (P. L. Sclater) ; accidental in 
Cuba (Ridgway). 

Caiitaiu Eon lire savs (" Life Histories of North Ameri- 
can Birds," Vol. II., pp. 483-486): "Their favourite 
haunts dn our Eastern States are found in rather open 
country, along roads bordered with ehady trees, creek 
bottoms, orchards, .and the borders of small timbered 
tracts." 

" A very peculia.r note, a long-drawn-out, chattering 
' chae, chat, chafe,' is apt to draw one's attention to it 
on its first arrival, and this is more or less frequently 
uttered throughout the reason. Tliis note is difficult 
to reproduce exactly, and I fin.d' its songs etill more so. 
One sounds like ' hish, hish, tweet, tweet ' ; another 
something like ' whee-he-he, whee-he-he, oh whee-he-he- 
woy-woy.' This last is .much more softly uttered than 
the first. Mr. T. Nuttall describes one of their songs 
as ' tshlppe-tsbayia-too-too-tshippe-tshippa-too-too,' and 
there are others impossible to render. The young, after 
leaving the neet, utter a note like 'he-he-hae,' and 
another like ' hoek-heek-he,' varied occasionally by a 
lo-w twittering. Shortly aft.er their arrival they sing 
almost incee.santly when not eating; but later "in the 
t-eason, when they have their always-hungry family to 
provide for, they are more silent. Their flight is strong, 
.--■n ift, and graceful, and they are far more at home on 
the wing than on the ground', where they are seldom 
seen, except when picking np some insect or in search 
of nesting material. 

"In the vicinity of War.=hington, District of Columbia, 
nidification commences about the middle of May, an.d 
full sets of eggs may be looked for the last week in 
this month, while in Central New York, Connecticut. 
Wisconsin, Southern Minnesota, etc., they usually nest 
from eight to fourteen days later. 

_ " Ordinarily the nest of the Baltimore Oriole is pen- 
sile, and is usually suspended' by the rim' from the ex- 
tremities of several slender bra.nches, to which it is 
attached. Others, besides being fastened by the rim. 
which is always neat and smoothly finished, are attiached 
to some perpendicular fork or limb by one of the eides, 
thus steadying the nest and preventing it from swinging 
too much during hea\'y winds. In a truly pensile neet 
some of the eggs are occa.sionally cracked by the violent 
swaying of the slender twigs to which it is attached, 
while if fastened at the side this occurs very rarely, 
unless the entire limb is torn off. Both sexes assist in 
nest-building. The materials used for the framework 
consist principally of decayed fibres, s-uch as those of 
the Ind'iam hemp (Apocynum androsmmi folium) , the silk 
of milkweed (Asclepias), nettles [Urtica), and, when 
located near .huma.n habitatione, of horsehair, bits of 
twine, yarn, strips of grape-vine bark, etc. With such 



materials a strong purse or pouch shaped nest is woven, 
and firmly attached to one or more forlced twigs by 
the slightly contracted rim, and it is usually placed in 
such a poisition that the entrance 'is well shaded by leafy 
twigs above. All sorts of materials are used in lining 
the bottom and sides of the nest — cotton, wool, tow, 
rags, cattle-hair, fur, fine strips of bark, tree-moss, fine 
grass, and plant-down. 

"The colour of some of the nests varies considerably, 
according to the materials used ; some look almost 
white, others a pale straw colour, and the majority 
smoke-grey. 

" The nests are usually su-spended from long, slender, 
drooping branches of elm, maple, birch, weeping willow, 
buttonwood, sycamore, oak. aspen, poplar, Norway 
spruce, apple, pear, and wild cherry trecfr ; out in some 
localitie's they are built in the very top and centre of a 
tree, where it is almost impossible to see them. They 
are placed at various heights from the ground, from 8tt. 
to 50ft. an'd more, and fie(]uently in utterly inaccessible 
positions. The Baltimore (Jiiole is tolerant and amiably 
disposed toward its smaller neighbours, and such are 
often allowed to nest in the same tree, and occasionally 
n ithin .a few feet of its own nest. 

" Incubati<m la.sts about fourteen days, and I think 
the female attends to this duty almost exclusively. Both 
sexes are extremely devoted to each other, as well as 
to the'ir eggs aaid y'0.ung, d.efending these bravely against 
all intruders. From' four to six eggs are laid to a set, 
most frequently four, though sets of five are not un- 
common, while sets of six are rather rare. One is 
dep'Osited daily, and only one brood is raised in a season. 
The young are able to leave the nest when about two 
weeks old, and may then be seen sitting on some ot 
the branches close by and clamouring for food. They 
are fed entirely on insects, etc. 

" The eggs of the Baltimore Oriole are usually elon- 
gate in shape, m'Ore rarely ovate. The shell is fine 
grained, moderately strong, and shows little gloss. 

" Tile ground colour is ordinarily pale greyish-white, 
one of those subtle tints which is difficult to describe ; 
in a few ca.ses it is pale bluish-white, and less often the 
ground colour is clouded over in places with a faint, pale 
ferruginous suffusion. The egg is streaked, blotched, an'd 
covered with irregularly shaped lines and tracings, 
generally heaviest about the larger end of the egg, w ith 
different shades of black and brown, and more sparingly 
with lighter tints of smoke, lavender, and pearl grey. 
In a few instance.': the markiags fornr an irregular 
wreath, an-d occasionally a set is found entirely im- 
marked." 

Russ says that this species reached the Amsterdam 
Zoological Gardens in 1839, the London Gardens in 1871, 
and it has always been common in the German Gardens. 
In the bird market it is always readily bought, and its 
price varies from 15 to 18 marks a specimen — rarely less. 
It certainly is not common in the English market, for 
I have never seen it in any bird-shop, though I believe 
I have seen it at one or two shows. 

Blaok-sided Hangnest (Icterus ahcillei). 

Above black ; me'dian and greater wing-coverts and 
outer margins of flights white, but the concealed inner 
webs of the greater coverts black ; two middle tail- 
feathers, inner webs of the next pair and tips of the 
remainder, black; otherwise the tail is bright yellow; 
a short eyebrow-stripe to above eye yellow ; under sur- 
face briffbt yellow washed with orange; chin, middle 
of throat, and flanks .black ; bill greyish-black ; lower 
mandible bluish, with dusky tip; feet blacldsh. Female 
above grey, washed with olive-yellowish on head; 
feathers of back with darker centres ; greater wing- 
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coverts and fligihts with, pale grey maxgine, the median 
and greater coverts tipped wdth M-hite; tail yellowish- 
olive ; che-eke, sides of tVoat, and chest yellowish ; chin 
and throat with an ill-defined dusky central streak; 
eides, flanks, and under tail-coverte greyish, the latter 
washed T\-ith yellowish; middle of breast and abdomen 
whitish. Hab., Southern and Central Mexico. 

I hay© come across no notes on the wild life of this 
bird ; it was represented in the London Zoological Gar- 
dens in 1870. 

Oechard Hangnest {Iiicrus Sijurias). 
Above black ; leseer wing-coverts and rump and upper 
tail-coverts chestnut; miedian wing-coverts and flights 
with narrow whitish edges ; outer tail-feathers with nar- 
row white tips; neck and throat black; remainder ol 
under-surtace chestnut; bill black, with, basal half of 
lower mandible bluish-white; feet greyish-black; irides 
brown. Female yeUowish-olive above, paler and more 
yellow on upper tail-coverts and tail ; back duller with 
slightly darker centres to the feathers ; middle and 
greater wing-coverts with broad whitish tips ; under- 
surface dull yellow, washed on sides and flanks with 
olivaceous ; vent bright ochre-yellow ; wings dusky with 
greenish-grey ior wlritish edges ; bill shorter, but broader 
at base. Hab., "Eastern North America (in summer), 
and southtt ard through Mexico and Central America to 
Panama " (P. L. Sclater). 

Captain Bendire says (" Life Hietorie?," Val II., pp. 
479-4tJ2) : " It is a restlesE.s. impulsive, but well-dis- 
positioned bird, on good terms with its neighbours, and 
though not paiticularly shy, it is nevertheless diflicult to 
observe closely, as it generally comceals itself in the 
densest foliage while at rest, or else flits quickly about 
from twig to twig in search of insects, on which it lives 
almost exclusively throughout the summer months. 

'■ Its favourite haunts, as its name implies, are 
orchards, and when the apple and pear trees are an 
bloom and the trees have commenced to leaf one may 
look for the Orchard Oriole. It is generally found in 
rather open country, interspersed here and there with 
small groves ; also among the shady trees along country 
roads, and in the prairie States among the trees and 
shrubbery along streams, preferring such localities to 
heavier-timbered sections and forest regions. 

" Its song, most often heard in the earlier spring, is 
uttered in a quick, hurried manner. Its loud, clear 
strains, indicating its impulsive nature, are poured forth 
with such rapidity as to be diflacult to describe, and I 
shall not attempt it; but they remind me somewhat 
of those of the Warbling Vireo, only sounding louder 
and clearer. A chattering, querulous note, when dis- 
turbed or alarmied from any cause, is also uttered. 

" Few birds do more good and less hann than our 
Orchard Oriole, especially to the fruit-grower. The bulk 
of its food consists of small beetles, plant lice, flies, 
hairless caterpillars, cabbage worms, grasshoppers, rose 
buiJ-s and lai-vje of all kinds, while the few berries it 
may help itself to during the short time thev last are 
many times paid for by the great number of noxious 
insects destroyed, and it certainly deserves the fullest 

protection." , .,,. , n 

"Both sexes assist in nest-buildmg, and generally 
finish one in from three to four days. The nests are 
ulaced in trees or bushes from 6ft. to 40ft. from the 
oround, usually from 12ft. to 20ft., in a great 
viriety of trees, less often in conifers than in deciduous 
kinds '' "In the South the Orchard Oriole nests occa- 
sionally in the grey moss {Tillandsia usneoides) so^com- 
monlv found banaing from many of the trees there. ' 

" The location and manner of attaching its mgeniously 
woven, basket-like nests vary greatly. Some are set m 



a crotch formed by several small tudgs ; the bottom of 
the nest oocaeionatly rests on and is supported by these, 
and again in similar locations it is unsupported, but 
the sides are securely fastened to several of the twigs 
among which it is placed ; then, again, some are built in 
a fork of a horizontal limb, like the nest of an Acadian 
Flycatcher or a, Vireo, both sides of the nest being 
fastened to the fork in iihich it is placed'; again, it 
may be fastened to some suitable twigs by the rim only, 
in the manner of a hammock. Comparatively few, 
excepting those of the last style and those built in moss, 
can really be called pensile or even semipensile nests. 
They also vary greatly in bulk and depth." 

From what Captain Bendire says the nests seem to 
be most frequently composed of green wiry gca/ss and 
lined with plant-down, and he says that the green colour 
is often retained for years. 

" From four to six eggs are usually laid to a set 
(mostly five), and one is deposited daily. Incubation lasts 
about twelve days, and I am of the opinion that this duty 
is exclusively performed by the female. I have never 
seen the male on the nest, but have seen him feed his 
mate while incubating. I believe, as a rule, only one 
brood is raised in a. season." 

"The eggs are nrostjy ovate in shape, but occasionally 
a set is found which is decidedly elongate-ovate. Tue 
shell is moderately stixjng, close-grained, and without 
gloss. The ground' colour is usually pale bluish-white, 
and this is sometimes faintly overlaid with pale pearl- 
grey or greyish-white. The markings, which are nearly 
always heaviest about the larger end of the egg, consist 
of blotches, spots, scrawls, and tracings of several shades 
of brown, purple, lavender, and pearl-grey, varying in 
amount and intensity in different specimens. In the 
majority of the eggs before me the darker markings 
predominate, but the lighter-coloured an'd more neutral 
tints are nearly always present to a greater or less 
extent." 

Russ speaks of this Hangnest as a bird eagerly pur- 
chased in Germany, and usually obtainable, occasionally 
imported by Eeiolie and Ruhe in a considerable immbev, 
but the female more rarely ; its price is comparatively 
low — 5 to 10 marks apiece, and at most 12 to 15 marks. 
Yet in England I have never seen a living example ; it 
has, hon-ever, been exhibited in our London Gardens. 

Chestnut-shouldered Hangnest 
(Icterus pyrrhopterus) . 

Black ; upper lesser wing-coverts chestnut ; bill black ; 
feet dark brown. Female much smaller and doubtless 
with a shorter bill. Hab., South Brazil, Paraguay, 
Argentina, and Bolivia. 

Hudson says ("Argentine Ornithology," Vol. I., pp. 
107, 108) : " This interesting bird, the only Icteruf found 
in the Argentine Republic, ranges south to Buenos 
Ayres, where it is migratory, and appears in small 
flocks of six or eight individuals in September ; but 
soon after arriving these little companies break uo. and 
the birds are subsequently found singly or in pairs in 
the woods along the Plata River." 

" It is a loquacious bird, most of its tones being low 
and pleasing ; exceedingly restless in disposition, inces- 
santly passing from tree to tree, jerking its long tail 
and clinging to the branches in various attitudes, while 
.searching for insects in the decayed bark. While thus 
engaged it utters a great variety of chirping and guttural 
sounds, interspersed with short agreeable notes. It also 
has a song of considerable merit, low and varied in tone, 
with a peculiar ventriloquism in many of the notes 
which produce a confusing idea on the listener that the 
bird approaches and recedes alternately whilst uttering 
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them. AVhile sinofing the bird continues moving, but 
always concealed in the thick foliage, and it ie pi-obably 
this eonistant turning about of the .singer, and the notes 
coming through leafy screens of varying density, which 
makes the ventriloquism and gives so much light and 
shade to the mysLerioue melody. 

" The first bird of this specie.s I shot was wounded 
very slightly in one wing a,nd fell into a stream ; tO' my 
very great surprise it began singing its usual song while 
floating about on the surfaoe, making no attempt to 
swim. After fishing it out it continued to sing at inter- 
vals in miy hand ; how strange it "was to hear this 
bleeding, captive bird warbling, out soft, sweet notes 
which seemed to express only pleasant emotions ! Yet 
it was evident that the bird was fully alive to its danger, 
for it struggled violently to es'Cape and bit my finger 
savagely with its sharp beak. 

" I subsequentlv found a nest ; it was about Tin. dee|D. 
composed entirely of lich&ns gathered from the boles of 
tree.5, ingeniously woven together and suspended from 
the small twigs and leaves at the extremity of a branch. 
There were no eggs in it, but the birds fluttered in great 
trouble about ane, and, what surprised me, uttered a 
variety of s'tririiiiq notes, unlike their usual song, but 
many of them closely resembling the notes of other 
.songsters, which made me think that this litems pos- 
sesses the mimicking faculty to some extent." 

Thoiagh many collectors speak of this as a common 
liird, I have been unable to find a description of the eggs. 
Russ speaks of it as unfortunately extremely rare in the 
market ; indeed, he seems only .to have known of one 
example an the Berlin Zoological Gardens. Touching 
Hudson's remarks respecting this bird singing when dis- 
tressed, it is by no means the only Starling which does 
so.. Yon can. make the Crested Mynah .sing by catching 
it and holding it in your hands. ^lo'St vStarlings are 
clever mimics. 

Yellow-obowned Hanonest {Iistems chrysocephahn'). 

Black ; the cro-\vn, forehead excepted, upper lesser 
wing-coverts, under w^ing-coverts and thiglrs yelloA^' ; 
hill and feet black ; irides brown. Female sim,ilar in 
jilumage, Tjut do'ubtless with a shorter bill. Hab., 
" Colombia, Venezuela, Ouiana, and Ajnazonia'' (P. L. 
Sclater.) 

i[r. H. \Vhitely obtained this species on Roraima at 
<i height of 3,500 feet {The Ihis, 1885, p. 218). 

Spix found this species singly in forest on tbe Rio 
Negro , where it was not rare, but in Gruiana and Colombia 
it was abundant. It sings very prettily, aooording to 
Peizeln, and tihat appears to be all tha,t bas been pub- 
lished respecting its wild life. 

The London Zoological Society purchased an example 
in 1886, and in 1893 iliss Hagenbeck exhibited another 
at the exhibition of the " Ornis " Society. 

Y''ellow-.shoxjldeeed Hangnest {Icterus tihialis).'' 

Black ; lesser npper wing-coverts, under wing-coverts 
and thighs yellow ; bill black : feet bluish-grey ; irides 
red-brown. Female similar in plumage, but doubtless 
with a shorter bill. Hab., South-east Brazil. 

Burmej.ster (" Systennatische Uebersicht." Vol. III., 
pp. 271, 272) say.s that this Hangnest "lives chiefly in 
pairs ill bushy regions, prefers river banks, feeds on 
insects and nearly ripe fleshy fruits,^ and has a not 
unpleasing song, whidh attempts to mimic the notes of 
other birds like that of our Starling. ITidificates in 
purse-shaped, pensile nests, openly woven of dry stems, 

^ Dv. Russ confoUBtls this species with tha closely rela;ted 
I. cayanensia : his description and ohscrvationei oerta-inly apply 
to I. tibialis. 



and lays whitish-blue eggs, speckled with red-brown." 
W. A. Forbes says {T7ie Ibis. 1881, p. 339):— "This 
bird I first observed at Quipapa, where it was not im- 
common in the vicinity of the town, flying aboxit in 
small cf.mpanies of twos and threes. I afterwards 
found it at Macuca and Garanhuns, and saw a single 
specimen in the garden at Cabo a few days before I 
sailed, though I did not see the species at all during 
my previous stay there. The bird is also foimd at San 
Ijorenzo, n. village about twenty miles west of Recife, as 
a living specimen I boiught in Recife came from there. 
The bird is not rarely to be seen caged in the houses of 
the Brazilians, Who call it " Shestoou de Banancira." to 
distinguish it from the common "Sheshou" {Oas-'icus 
persicus). It is also sometimes called " Soldado," or 
soldier. I succeeded in bringing three specimens alive 
to London, two of which are still living in the Zoological 
Gardens, where it has not before, I believe, been ex- 
hibited alive." 

Accoixling to Russ, this bird was first imported into 
Gei-many early in 1870, and both Jamrach of London 
and Bekemans of Antwerp have introduced it several 
times into the market. Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria 
possessed it in 1878 ; tout J\'lr. Forbes, in 1880, was the 
fir.sf to add it to the London Zoological Society's col- 
lection. Since tliera it has always come over occasion- 
ally if not very often, and always singly. 

Waglee's Haxonest {Icterus wagleri). 

Black ; rump, abdomen, and anal tuft brigflit cadmimn 
yellow ; slightly tinged with chestnut close to the black 
of the ohiest ; bill black, the lower mandible pale greyish- 
blue towards base ; feet leaden grey ; irides brown. 
Female smaller, and ^nath shorter bill. Hab.. Mexico 
and Guatemala. 

Mr. C. W. Beebe ("Two Bird-lover.s in Mexico," Ap- 
pendix, p. 392) says of this species ; " Alnmdant in the 
ban-ancas about Guadalajara and from Tuxpan to the 
Pacific," and at p. 149 he observes : " Orioles soon made 
their appearance, a flock of them, somewhat like our 
Baltimores, but larger and with jet black wings and 
tail — the Wagler Orioles. Their gaudy costume of 
orange and black is not acquired until the third year, 
and during the first two seasons the immature birds 
have to be satisfied with more sombre tints of light 
yellow and green. These birds, too, have renounced 
song for their coat of many colours, and can only rattle 
harshly. Their alarm-note is hard and metallic, like 
that of a Nuthatch." 

The above is all that I have discovered respecting 
the wild life. 

Aooording to Russ, it has hitherto only appeared in 
the London Zoological Gardens, where it arrived in 
1876. 

BLAOK--WINGED Hangnest [Icterus giraudl). 

Bright yellow, tinged Avith orange ; front and sides 
of bead, throat to middle of breast, wings, tail, bill, and 
feet, black. Hab., S. ilexico, Yucatan, Guatemala, and 
throughout Central America to Venezuela and 
Colombia. 

Mr. G. H. Gtirne,y purchased an example of this rare 
Hangnest early in 1909. 

Golden Hangnest {Icterus xanthornus). 

Bright golden yellow, slightly washed with olive 
between the shoulders ; wings, excepting the lesser 
coverts, black; greater cO'Verts, secondaries, and bases 
of primaries edged with white ; greater ooverts ■v\ith 
white 'tips ; tail black, the lateral feathers more or less 
broadly edged with whitish at the tips, the concealed 
bases of the feathers yellow ; lores black ; naked orbital 
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region described as black, pr&bably greyish-blue, in life • 
anterior edge of cheeks, chin, throat, and centre of 
breast black; bill shining black, the lower mandible 
with a basal patch of pale Mue-grev ; feet bluish-flesh- 
coloiu-ed ; iridss yellowish-white or pale yellow. Female 
swller and with sihorter bfll. Hab., "Caribbean coast 
district of northern South America, from Cayenne to 
Colombia, Trinidad, and Margarita Inland. Isthmus of 
Panama (?)." (Ridgway.) 

Ridgway separates an insular form as a sub-species 
•under the name of /. curasoensis, differing in its longer 
bill, the young much paler than that of 1. xanthornus 




Beaziuan Haxgnest. 



(typicus). Hab., Islands of Curasao, Bonaire, and 
Aruba. 

Burmeister (" Systematisehe Uebersicht," Vol. Ill , 
p. 270) says that this species " lives upon busihy groun<] , 
but not exactly in deep primaeval forest; it is seen 
singly or in paips at the breediing-season, and builds a 
long, openly woven purse-shaped nest of grass stalks, 
which is suspended freely from the twigs in the bush. 
The eggs are pale bluish-white, toleraWy thickly spotted 
with red-brown, witb somewhat darker spots at the 
blunt end." 

Of the form from Curagao Dr. Hartert says (The Ibis 
1893, pp. 295, 296): — "The specimens from Curagao 
all agree, but two males from Aruba have the bills 
shorter and stronger, and also the yellow colour brighter 
and more tinged with orange." 



" It is, I think, very interesting that the birds from 
Aruba, the island nearest to the continent, agree better 
\\ith the continental form than those from Curagao. 
The biiid is equally common on all three islands, but 
only where it finds suffi'cient trees in wihich to buUd its 
loTiy, hanging nest. I have not procured skins from 
Bonaire, but the birds there agree with those from 
Curagao. I got an egg on the 22nd of JuJy in Bonaire. 
The colour is of n, pale Muiish^vhite, sparmgly covered 
with long and fine deeper-lying cinereous haix-lines and 
overlaid patches and lines, like Arabian letters, of a 
deep purpUsh-brown, more frequent on the thicker end. 
It measures 0.93in. by 0.67in., and the weight of it is 
250 milligrajnmes. " The bird is sometimes kept in 
captivity, but is not much appreciated'. , Its piping 
notes are less clear than those of Icterus vulgaris, and 
they produce many screeching and menving sounds." 

Ru£B says that this is one of the very rarest of ini- 
ported birds ; he only knows of a specimen which 
reached the Amisterdam Gardens in 1882 ; but in 1906 
Mr. E. W. Haiiper brought liome and presented a speci- 
men to the London Zoological Gardens, and doubtless 
others will come from time to time. 

CoiiMON Hangnest [Icfertis vulgaris). 
Brilliant cadmium-yellow, deepest and brightest on 
the breast ; entire head, neck, elongated throat feathers 
extending over middle of fore-chest, a broad belt be- 
tAveen the shoulders, wings and tail black ; lesser wing- 
coyerts yellow : a broad, longitudinal white fcelt 
(slightly yellowish in old birds), including the median 

coverts, inner greater 
coverts, and broad 
borders to inner 
secondaries ; orbital 
naked skin, forming 
an imperfect fusi- 
form zone, enclosing 
the eye, pearl or blue- 
gi-ey; Ibiil black, with 
a large whitish ash 
patch at base of lower 
mandible ; feet pearl- 
grey, .slightly yel- 
lowish at proximal end 
of tanso-metatarsns ; 
irides pal© or bone- 
yellow. Female 
slightly emaller, with 
considerably shorter 
biU. Hab., "Coast- 
region of Colombia and 
Vemiezuela and Trini- 
dad." (Sclater.) "Mar- 
garita and Curagao. 
Introduced intot West 
Thomas, Porto Rico, and 



Indian Islands of St. 
Jamaica." (Ridgway.) 

In 1907 I separated a form as a sub-species under the 
name of /. limoneus, believing it to be that indicated 
by Herr Peters as occurring in the island of Curagao, 
on the ground of its more slender outline, its pale 
colouring, the naked orbital marking reduced to a small 
triangle behind the eye, and the outer tail-feathers 
having white ^ external margins ; its songs are many 
and varied, instead of uniform and monotonous : a 
good coloured plate was published with my article {The 
AvicuUural Magazine, New Series, Vol. V., pp. 225-230). 
Later the pale colouring proved to be a sign of youth, 
but all other characters persist. 

In the "Journal fiir Ornithologie," 1892, Peters says 
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tiiat /. vulgaris occurs on Uura9ao, and is said to "be 
paler than the continental form; 'but Dr. Hartert__saYS ; 
" My birds, on the contrary, have very bright cofouxa." 
He adds that they are rather short-winged, but those 
from Santa jNIarta in the British liLuseum are quite 
similar. FurtheT on he says : " I did not find any 
nests ; but, as everybody on Cura^o knows, they are 
totally different from those of Icterus xanthornvs in 
not having the long tube. 

"This bird is much ajpmeciated as a cage-bird on 
account of its pure flute-like notes, and is often sent 
for sale from Venezuela. This species is not rave in 
certain places, .such as the rocky hills covered with 
brushwood and cactus, both on Aruba and Ouragao, but 
it is absent from Bonaire, thus indicating its immigra- 
tion from the Continent. I sa^- it in the bush on St. 
Thomas, where it 'has already been stated to occur by 
Ridnway. It may have been introduced into that 
island ; but, on account of other affinities between the 
ornis of St. Thomas and that of Ouragaio, this is very 
questionable." {The Ibis, 1893, pp. 297, 298.) 

ily first example of this species was sol3 to me under 
the name of "Brazilian Hangnest" iii 1899, and I 
described it a® that species in The Avicultiiral Maga- 
zine, First Series, Vol. VIII., pp. 293-295. It twii.e 
opened its own cage-door and escaped into my con- 
servatory, where it took twenty minutes to catch it ; 
^uhsequently I put a double fastening on the cage-door. 
When singing he stands high on his feet, throws back 
bis head, with the bill pointing straight upwards, and 
raises the long feathers on the throat ; then he begins 
to make a clicking sound, which can be imitated by 
pressing the tongue against the palate and removing it 
suddenly, or a rattling piirring note, which can be 
reprocluced by closing the lips, bumming and simulta- 
neously vibrating the soft paiate; then the song begins 
now and again with a clearly w^histled Hookaree, 
hunl'aree. sometimes repeated ha,lf a dozen times as a 
prelude, but by no means always ; the true song follows 
— a quickly-repeated resonant whistle, heo, heo, heo< heo, 
heo, heo, heo, heo m a loud tone, and then a little 
lower : it never varies except in the number of repeti- 
tions of the monotonous note. 

In December, 1906, iliss Joan Gladstone sent me her 
Hangnest, which struck me as being quite distinct from 
my fir.st bird in the characters already indicated, and 
wiien it began t& sing I felt sure that it was, at least, a 
difllerent suB-species : it never introduces the characteris- 
tic Hookaree as a prelude, and instead of the monoto- 
nous whistle it has certainly nine (possibly more) varia- 
tions in its songs. I recorded these in my paper pre- 
viously referred to, the two most frequently uttered 
being " Or-yer, hyrri-ir, hnu\ hee ; rhutclia-caic , 
iliul rha-ccm- , chvtcha-cav. <:Jni/cha-cair, chiitcha-caw ; 
hee" (or " ar hee"), and the other begins either with 
the note " Heer," or sometimes "Or, ah, hee," and 
then " hippoo/ioii peer, hippoojjoo /jrei-, loodle-i/ear. ar 
her." These H<ingnest;s are nice birds; but, woe betide 
anv small bird that comes within reach of their bills. I 
ha<i a beautiful male Cordon Bleu in the nert compart- 
ment to my lemon-coloured specimen, and one day it 
foolishly rested a moment on the wire partition ; in a 
moment it was seized with bUl and claw, half its wing 
feathers torn out, and a gr.eat hole pecked in the side 
of its head: another day a Zebra Finch lost a great 
bunch of feathers, but esciped without further injury. 

The correct food for this and aU the Hangnests is 
the same as for Tana-gers — a good insectivorous mix- 
ture containing plenty of yolk of egg (the first thing 
they select, as all insectivorou^s birds do), plenty of 
ripe fruit — grape.s, sweet orange or pear and banana — ■ 
and a few insects or spiders when obtainable. 



Brazilian Hangnest {Icterus jamacaii). 

Bright reddish orange ; head and throat, scap'ularies, 
wings excepting lesser coverts, and tail, black ; outer 
borders of ^secondaries broadly white, forming a con- 
spicuous patch ; biU almost black, the base of lower 
mandible pearl-whitish ; feet black ; naked orbital 
lozenge pearl grey ; irides pale primrose or bone yel- 
lowish. Female smaller, and with noticeable sihorter 
bill. Hab., S.E. Brazfl. 

Burmeister (" Systematische Uebersicht," Vol. HI., 
p. 269) says : " In the interior of Brazil, in the forests 
of the Campos region, it lives singly or in pairs ; in the 
winter in .■^mall parties; it soon betrays itself by its 
changeable vioioe with various notes, and for that reason 
is frequently kept in cages. I met with the bird in 
the environs of Lagoa santa, but had no opportunity 
cf securing it." " Its food consists of insects, especially 
soft maggots and larvae, which it searches for on the 
ground ; yet (like the species of C'a">icvs) it takes toll 
of ripe fruit, especially oranges,, and comes after them 
even into the gardens of the settlers." 

This beautiful species has always been fairly common 




Brazilian Hangnest. 
{Head and shoulders of male. ) 



in the bird market, though not enough so to make it it 
cheap bird ; Ruse puts the price at from 18 to 24 marks 
a specimen, which is rather higher than it generally 
ruiie in England ; I should think 15s. to 20s., either for 
this or the Common Hangnest (which is always con- 
founded with it), would be about the usual price for 
freshly imported specimens. Of course, thoroughly 
acclimatised examples in perfect plumage would be 
worth more. I purchased a male of this species on 
August 13th, 1897, but it was in poor condition and 
out of health, to that it only lived thirteen days. It 
\s as quite tame— friendly even — ^and in spite of its state 
of health made a, few attempts to sing, the notes being 
clear, mellow, and pleasing. I fed it on orange, banana, 
soft food, and mealworms. 

The Brazilian Hangnest first reached the London 
Zoological GardeUK in 1860, and those of Amsterdam in 
lod5. Why the name jamaraii was given to the species 
I do not pretend to know, but Russ says that the bird 
was supposed to have come from Jamaica, which was, 
of course, an error, and then he makes matters still 
worse by altering it to jrnnaiceiiais. Jamacaii means 
nothing, but jamaicensis is mischievous and misleadino-. 
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Yellow-hacked Hangnesi [Icterus crocoiwlus). 

Nearly .resembling the preceding species, but tlie 
■crown of the head, excepting the foreliead and the 
scapularies, bright orange. Hab., " Guiana and Ama- 
zonia, to Ecuador ajid interior of Brazil." (P. L. Sclater.) 

ilr. W. Goodfellow (The Ibis, 1901, p. 478) says : " We 
trequeutly saw pairs, but they seemed confined to the 
*dge of the forests altong the river banks and places 
where bamboos grew. On the Coca, in June, I saw 
^hree of then- neets in close proximity, suspended from 
the tips of bamboos overhanging tbe water. The bare 
.skm round the eyes ie dark slaty-blue. Beautiful as 
the colour of these birds is in the skin, it is still more 
beautiful in life. I noticed that our specimens faded 
•as soon as they began to dry, and turned more yellow. 
The Zarparo Indians called them ■ Palandra pisco,' 
which Wits not very distinctive, for fchey applied the 
^ame name to other birds. It means Plantain-bird." 

That is all I have discovered respecting the wild life, 
Russ says that the London Zoological Gardens possessed 
this species in 1865; Emil Linden, one of the best- 
known German aviculturists, also possessed it, and in 
1889 Mangelsdorff brought it home with him from 
Brazil 

BLACK-THE0.4.TED Hangnest (Irterus gularis). 

Orange-yellow; scapularies black; wings, excepting 
lesser coverts, black, edged, with white; tail, lores, 
throat extending down to the breast and bill, black; 
feet dark horn-grey; irides pale yellow. Female yel- 
low ; scapularies and . tail olive ; wings brown with 
whitish edges; throat black. Hab., "Southern 
Mexico, Yuca/tan, British Hondura.« and Guatemala." 
(P. L. Sclater.) 

I have not discovered any field notes. Buss says it is 
one of the rarest species in the German market ; never- 
theless since 1886 single examples are always being 
imported by the principal dealers. 

Black-spotted Hangnesi {Icterus pecloralis). 

Bright orange-yellow, redder on the head ; upper 
hack, scapulars, and wings, with the exception of the 
lesser and middle coverts, black ; outer borders of 
secondaries white, forming a conspicuous elongated 
patch ; ends of primaries and secondaries edged with 
white ; tail black, the lateral feathers more or less 
ediged at tips with dull ashy ; lores, front of cheeks, 
chin, throat, and middle of chest, black; breast and 
fides of chest more or less marked -(vith large triangular 
black spots; under wing-coverts yellow; bill black, 
base of lower mandible pearl-grey; feet bluish-grey; 
postocular triangular spot black in the skin, probably 
pearl-grey in life; irides dark brown. Female similar 
according to Ridgway, duller, interecapalium varied 
with olivaceous ; no pectoral black spots, according to 
Sclater; probably smaller and with shorter bill. Hab., 
" Westeim Mexico and Guatemala and south to Costa 
Rica." (P. L. Sclater.) 

Mr. C. F. Underwood, in an article on the " Birds of the 
Volcano of Miravalles " (The Ibis, 1896, p. 437), says: 
^' Specimens procured were shot near Bagaces in trees 
dotting swam'py potreros, accompanied by I. pustula- 
tus ; taken also lin Bebedero. Native name 'Chiltote.' " 
And this is all I have found respecting the wild life. 

Buss tells us that in 1893 Miss Hagenbeck iiraported 
several specimens of this species for the first time from 



Mexico, and in December of the same year she for 
warded to him a dead male from which he took the 
description in his book. 

Bab,e-1'AL'kd Hangnest (Gymrwinystax melanicterus). 

Bright yellow ; back, wings, tail, bill and feet black. 
Female similar, but doubtless with shorter ibill. Hab., 
Cayenne and Amazonia. 

Dr. Goeldi observes (The Ibis, 1897, pp. 365-368) : 
"The splendid yellow-and-black-coloured, Oriole-lika 
Icterid, Gymnomystax melanicterus, called " Aritana " 
here in Lower Amazonia, is a real ornament of the 
campos-region of Marajo and Southern Guiana, wherever 
these districts are traversed by rivers. Damp meadows 
and muddy shores, alternately covered and uncovered 
by the tides, are the favourite resorts of this interest- 
ing bird of charming appearance. It is of confident 
demeanour, and fond of human residences, breeding 
regularly in the immediate vicinitv of the fazendas. In 
its character it reminds me much more of the " Vira- 
bostas " (Molothrus) than of the genuine Toupials and 
Cassiques ; it frequents cattle settlements, is often 
engaged on the ground 'with cattle-dung, and walks 
about there for quarters of an hour together in the 
manner of the European Starling. I have been recently 
told that its range increases with the extension of 
cattle-breeding, and that it makes its appearance along 
with cattle in regions where it has not been seen before, 
e.g., in the Municipio de Mazagao in the north channel 
of the Amazonian estuary. When flying it calls wreg- 
krig ; when in good humour and perched near its nest 
it emits a song like ting-ting-wrig-wreg-gri-gri, and ife 
in a few words, a bird not easily to be overlooked by a 
visitor to a Murajo cattle settleiment, making itself 
known as well by its appearance as by its voice. 

" I have two nests of the ' Aritana,' both from the 
island of ilarajo. The fir.st is a present from a friend, 
and was taken in December, 1895, on his extensive 
cattle-settlements ; the second I took myself during a 
recent journey to the same locality, Cabo Magoary, in 
August and September, 1896. 

" These nests are open and porringer-shaped, similar 
to those of certain Thrushes, and quite different from 
the ■ bag-nests of Ostinops and Ca^sicus, so far as I 
know them, and from other constructions of the Icterinae 
that we see figured in. many ornithological works. The 
material consists of grass leaves (whole and longi- 
tudinally siplit), slender roots, and fragments of small 
climbing plants. There is no softer lining. 

The second nest, taken by myself at Fazenda Livra- 
mento, was situated in the fork of a branch and well 
hidden in the foliage of the crown of a " mporcegeira " 
tree (Andira, sp. inc.), some 8 or 10 m. above ths 
ground. The tree was distant not more than, perhaps, 
some thirty steps from the centra] buildings of the 
above-mentioned fazenda, in the open farmyard, and 
in the midst of a considerable and constant crowd of 
men, horses and cattle. Nevertheless, the " Aritana " 
is very circumspect in the vicinity of its breeding-tree, 
and, when it finds itself observed, does not readily 
approach. The discovery of this nest was only effected 
by patiently waiting for some hours in a hidden corner. " 
Dr. Goeldi says the eggs sent with the first nest 
arrived broken, and the second nest had young, which 
were allowed to mature and fly ; but from the fragments 
it IS evident that the surface is bluish-white, with large 
dark irregular spots. 

Captain Pam presented an example of this so-called 
" Hangnest" to the London Zoological Society in 1906. 
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CHAPTER II. 



OLD WORLD STARLINGS {SiurnidcB). 

These Wrds undoubtedly are related to the Icteridae 
and to the Crows {Corvidos). The Hill-Mynaihs or 
Graddes, \\1hioh in many respects resemble the Crows, 
have been separated as a distinct family, on account 
of their possession of rictal bristles, by Mr. E. Oates. 
Professor Ridgway, however says (" Birds of North 
and Middle America," Vol. I v., p. 280) that his diag- 
nosis of the Sturnidos " is identical, almost word for 
word, -with that given for the ' Eulahetidoe,' .... 
except as to the rictal bristles, wlhich are said to he 
' present ' in the Eulabetidce, whUe in the Sturnidoe 
there are ' no rictal brisitles nor vestige of any ' — cer- 
tainly a very slight distinction." 

In addition to this character, however, as T have 
pointed out in my little book, " How to Sex Cage-Birds," 
pp. 76 and 78, the bills of the sexes in the true Star- 
lings are more or less slender and much alike, the slight 
difference which exists being of the same character as 
in the Thrushes, the male bill being, when notioeaJbly 
diiferent from that of the female, Higihtly longer and 
more slender, whereas in the true GracJdss the bills are 
broad and heavy, that of the female being considerably 
narrower, weaker, and rather Aorter (though not con- 
spicuously so) than that of the male : I tihink, therefore, 
that the family distinction is justified. On the other 
hand, one migiht well say of the Sturnidce, as Ridgway 
does of the Ploceidce (t.c, p. 283), "Whether the single 
character of possessing one more obvious primary quiU 
than the Fringillidce and Icteridm be cons.idered as 
sufficient to warrant the separation of the present group 
as a. distinct famiily is perhaps a matter admitting of 
difference of opinion." Nevertheless, it is a very con- 
venient distinction.* 

The Glossy Starlings of the genus Oalornis are most 
nearly related to the Icteridce, inasmuch as they build 
pensile nests similar in character to many of tliose of 
the Cassiques and Hangnests, and lay spotted eggs like 
the maijority of those birds. 

Glossy Starlings {Suh-family Stumince). 
Shining Calornis (Oalornis nietallica). 

" The general plumage is a mixture of dark rich 
bronzy .green and purple, the green hue predominating 
on the lower part of tJie throat and the upper part of 
the back : wings and tail bluisih Waok, washed on the 
margins with bronzy green ; bill and feet black ; irides 
vermilion" (Gould); female smaller and probably with 
a slightly shorter bill. Young duller, wings brown, 
narrowly edged with sordid white ; under surface white, 
streaked on the breast, flanks, and under taH-coverts 
with blackish. Dr. Einsch, however, doubts whether 
all the birds with white under surface are young, as 
they breed in this plumage. Hab., " Northern Aus- 
tralia, New Guinea, and Papuan Islands from the Solo- 
mons to the Arn group, as well as the Moluccas." 

Gould says (" Handbook to the Birds of Australia," 
Vol. I., pp. 477, 478), quoting from MacgOlivray : — ■ 
" During the early part of our last sojoum at Cape 
Y^ork, this bird was often seen passing rapidly over the 
tops of the trees in small flocks of a dozen or more. 
In their flight tihey reminded me of the Starlings, and, 

* By the way, in liis notes on the Ploceidai, Ridgivay incorrectly 
eayis tha/t " terrefltria.1 forma are apparently wanting '* ; he 
overlooks the QuaQ Finoh {Ortygospiza polyzona)^ which not 
only spends nearly its whole existence on the ground, but neots 
there. 



like them, made a chattering noise while on the wing. 
One day a native took me to a breeding-place in the- 
centre of a dense scrub, where I found a gigantic cotton- 
tree standing alone, with its branch.es literally huiig_ 
wHuh the pensile nests of the bird : the nests, averaging 
two feet in length and one in breadith, are of a some- 
what oval form, slightly compressed, rounded below 
and above, tapering to a neok, by the end of which they 
are suspended ; the opening is situated in the centre 
of the widest part; they are almost entirely composed' 
of portions of the stem and the long tendrils of a climb- 
ing-plant (Gissus) matted and woven together, and lined 
with finer pieces of the same, a few leaves (generaily 
strips of Pandanus leaf), the hair-like fibres of a palm 
(Caryota cereus), and similar materials : the eggs,, 
usually two, but often three in number, are an inch long 
by eieiht-tenths of aji inch broad, and of a bluish, grey, 
speckled with reddish pink, chiefly at the larger end ; 
some have scarcely any markings, others a few minute- 
dots only. The note of the bird is short, sharp, and 
shrill, and resembles ' twee-twee,' repeated, as if angrily, 
several times in quidk succession." " On the tree above 
mentioned the nests were about fifty in number, often 
solitary, but usually three or four together in a cluster — 
sometimes so closely placed as to touch each other." 
" The stomaohs of those examined contained triturated 
seeds and other vegetable matter." 

This charming bird was exhibited by Mr. Townsend 
in 1907. 

White-bellied Amethyst Starling (PhoUdauges 
leucogasler) . 

General colour above, violet ; many of the feathers on. 
the back with subterminal steel-blue bars ; wings, ex- 
cepting the coverts and inner (Secondaries, blackish- 
brown ; the outer secondaries edged with violet ; the- 
two central tail-feathers violet, with others blackish- 
brown, with violet outer margins ; head, throat, and- 
chest violet, the lores blackish ; remainder of under sur- 
face pure white ; thighs dusky at base of feathers ;. 
under wing-coverts and axillaries blackish ; biU anA 
feet black ; irides yellow. Female above brown, with 
pale margins to the feathers ; inner webs of flights 
mostly suffused with pale cinnamon ; cheeks white, 
streaked with brown; under surface white, slightly 
sandy on throat; the hind throat and breast with de- 
fined triangular dark brown spots, which become rounder 
at back of breast and sides of vent and longer on the 
sides of the abdomen, where there is a brownish wash ; 
under wing-coverts and axillaries brown -with reddish' 
edges ; quills below rufescent on inner webs. Hab., 
" Tropical Africa from 17 deg. N. lat. to Gaboon, on^ 
the west, and to the equator in Central and Eastern- 
Africa." (Shelley.) 

Shelley observes (" Birds of Africa," Vol. V., pp. 39; 
40) : — " In Liberia, Mr. Biittikofer met with it most fre- 
quently in the open country, the females and young, 
birds perching together on the bushes, while the full- 
plumaged males kept .by themselves at some little dis- 
tance. During my visit to the Gold Cbast I met withi 
the species on a few occasions in 'February, between 
Accra and Abokobi, always in fairly large flocks of 
about a score." 

According to Ussher and Hartert, this species feeds 
upon .berries and fruit. The nesting habits appear to 
be unrecorded, but they probably differ little from those 
of the southern representative of the species P. ver- 
reauxi, which is said 'to bnUd in holes in trees, lining 
some natural hollow, or the old nest-hole of a Barbet,.. 
with wool and feathers, over which green 'leaves are 
placed and removed from time to time. The eggs 
usually number four, and are pale blue, sparingly 
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spotted at the larger end wifh pale brown." The cries 
are harsh, -with the exception of a pleasing whietle 
uttered by the male. 

I believe Mr. E. Hopkinson secured two males of this 
lovely Starling, one of which he presented to the London 
Zoological Society in 1906. 

Western 'Splendid Glossy iStabling {Lamprocolius 
chrysonotis). 

Above, metallic golden-green ; scapulars and middle of 
back steel-blue, the former with a subterminal black 
spot ; median and greater wing-coverts tipped with 
blue, and with a subterminal black transverse spot ; 
secondaries similar in colouring, but with a broad belt 
of black ; primaries steel-blue, greenish externally ; 
tail black, pui-pHsh towards base, the tip 'broadly steel- 
green, washed with blue ; lores velvet black ; sides of 
face metallic steel-iblue ; a triangular spot of coppery 
bronze behind the ear-coverts on sides of neck; tnroat 
violaceous steel-blue ; breast reddish-purple, slightly 
coppery ; abdomen and flanks purplish-iblue, changing 
to steel-green on lower flanks, vent, and under tail- 
coverts ; under wing-coverts and axillaries purplish 
blue ; flights below black ; bill and feet black ; irides 
pale yellow. Female smaller, with no, or hardly any. 




FDEPLE-HEADED GLOSSY STARLING. 

(Head of male. ) 

coppery-reddish on the breast ; the triangular spot be- 
hind the ear-coverts violet, with scarcely any coppery 
tint. Hab., Senegambia to Fernando Po. 

Captain Shelley places tbis and the other species of 
Lamprocolius with the long-tailed species under 
Lamprotornis ; he refers the name spUndidus 
(applied by Dr. Sharpe to this species) to its Eastern 
representative. ^ , . , 

According to Eraser ("Proceedmgs of the Zoological 
Society," 1843, p. 52), this species is "very shy, "caws 
somewhat like a Chrow ; m'aikes a. burring noise like 
a parrot when lOegimiing to fly ; lives m the loftiest 
trees. The gizzard contained small seeds and red 

Without doubt, like its Eastern representative (to 
which it is very closely related), it nests in holes in 
trees at from twenty to thirty feet from the ground, 
using dry grass for the purpose. The eggs of neither 
species appear to have been described.^ 

Buss says that in 1863 a living sTjecimen reached the 
Amsterdam Zoological Gardens, and it was also to be 
seen in the Berlin Gardens ; otherwise it appears not 
■io have been impor ted. Being a, common West African 

• Anrorddns- to AMOr^e, Fischer's Starllngr, v^dh is a relative 
„f l^feWrd s«ms to bniia a ii^«t somewhat after, the pattern 
^f that of a Wea.Ter-Mrd, and therefore approaohmg- to some 
extent to the Icterine type, ttongh not pensile. 



species there is not the least reason why it should not 
be brought home in quantities if there were a demand 
for it. Russ confounds the Western and Eastern forms, 
but the former would be the species most likely to 'be 
imported. 

Purple-headed Glossy Starlino 
[Lamprocolius purpureus). 

Shining metallic golden green above, shading into 
steel blue on nape and back of neck and again on lower 
back ; upper taU-coverts violaceous blue shaded with 
violet ; lesser wing-coverts steel blue ; median and 
greater coverts golden-green with blue reflections and 
a subterminal black spot ; flights .golden-green becoming 
bluish at the extremities and fringed with black ; tail 
steel blue, slierhtly greenish at sides and tip, the central 
feathers reddish violaceous ; head glossy reddish violet, 
as well as most of the under surface ; sides and flanks 
less reddish ; under tail-coverts deep steel blue ; under 
wing-coverts and axillanes purple ; edge of wing blue ; 
flights 'below blackish ; (bill and feet black ; irides golden 
yellow. Female not differentiated, but doubtless 
smaller. Hab., Senegambia to the Niger and through 
Equatorial Africa to Kavirondo. 

Shelley observes (" Birds of Africa," "Vol. V., p. 79) : 
" Buckley and I met with them in flocks on the open 
country which surrounds Accra. . . ilr. Boyd 

Alexander found it in large flocks inland near the Volta, 
and these Starlings have been obtained at many places 
in Togoland. In Dahomey, according to Mr. P. New- 
ton, it is known to the natives as the ' Ago-he.' " 
Nothing, however, seems to bave been published 
respecting its wild lite. It reached the London 
Zoological Gardens first in 1856, and those of Amster- 
dam in 1871 ; in the London Gardens, according to 
Russ, it was bred in 1874 * ; the late Mr. Wiener also 
had a pair which built a nest in a hoUow branch. Mr. 
von Schlechtendal had one for nine years ; when feeding 
it would let no other birds approach the food or water 
vessels. This is one of the Glossy Starlings most 
frequently met ivith at bird shows. 

Gheen Glossy Starling {Lamprocolius chalyheus). 
The general colour of this species is a metallic, 
steely green, especially on the mantle, upper part of 
back, and shoulders ; the lower part of the back, rump, 
and upper taU-ooverts are deep steel-blue, sligbtly tinted 
with violet and green ; the wing-coverts are coloured 
like the back, the median and greater coverts with a 
subterminal velvety-black spot ; the inner lesser coverts 
are deep purple and violet, forming a distinct shoulder- 
patch ; the bastard wing, primary coverts, and quills 
black, steely- green externally and tinted with blue; 
.secondaries with a terminal velvety-black spot ; tail- 
feathers violet-blue, the outer webs with slight steely- 
green reflections ; crown of the head deep steel-iblue, the 
nape and back of neck shaded with violet ; lores velvety 
black ; sides of the face deep steel-blue ; the ear coverts 
and sides of neck suffused with violet; cheeks, throat, 
front of neck, and breast steely-green, slightly shaded 
with blue ; back of breast, sides, and abdomen purplish 
blue ; flanks, thighs, and under tail-coverts steel-blue ; 
under wing-coverts and axillaries rosy purple ; the edge 
of the wing steel-blue ; under side of quills blackish ; 
bill and legs black; iris of eye golden yellow. Hab., 
North-Eastern Africa and Senegambia. 

* I oan find no record of th© faot in the Proceedingsi for 
that year, and ono would have expected Captain Shelley to 
notice such aji ooourrence as ffivinff some information respect- 
in" the nidiflcation. Wiener says : " Toung were hatched there 
in" 1871 and 1874.'' 
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Captain Shell«y regarde L. si/cobius, from Eastern 
Africa, LMombasa district to the Zambesi and thence to 
, the Western Transvaal, and L. chloropterus, West 
Africa from Senegambia to Gaboon and throughout 
North-eastern and Eastern Africa to the Zamiesi, as 
mere varieties differing in size, the colouring of the 
head and lesser ^ring-coverts and the amount of inden- 
tation on the edge of the inner web of the first four 
long primaries. Russ makes all three distinct species 
in his 'book. 

Von Heuglin says : " The breeding season occurs in 
the months of July to September. One often sees six to 
eight nests on one and the same tree. As breeding 
sites, Adansonias, Zhyphus, Balanites, and Acacias are 
chiefly selected, which stand somewhat isolated. The 
altitude of tlie nesting-place varies according to cir- 
cumstances to from ten to thirty feet. Usually they 
are constructed of heavy, dry, black scrub ; nests pro- 
portionately very large are used for several broods. They 
stand upon the forks of branches, eomietimes close to 
the trunk, 'but mostly upon weaker branches, and 
externally resem'ble small crows' nests ; the nesting 
hollow on the other hand is of small circumference, 
deep, and neatly lined with dry grass, feathers, wool, 
etc. I have never found more than three eggs or young 
in it. The former are thin-shelled, oval, 11-12 lines 
long, paler or more brightly bluish-green, with isolated 
blue-grey and violet>brown spots and points." 

Captain Shelley says : " The eggs, generally three in 
n'umber, but sometimes as many as five, are of a pale 
greenish blue faintly spotted with rufous or violet-grey, 
and measure, according to Mr. Kuschel, 1.3 by 0.82 on 
an average. Three eggs, agreeing with Jlr. Kusohel's 
description, ■were obtained by Erlanger on May 21, 
1900, from a neet constructed in the hole of a tree 
6ft. from the ground, but a. single egg he had taken on 
April 9th differed in being of a uniform glossy bluish- 
green, an-d resembled that of our common Starling. Mr. 
A. L. Butler, in his notes from the Soudan, writes : 
" These birds are gregarious throughout the year, breed- 
ing in colonies. On the Setit, in April, they were 
repairing their old neste, which were bulky structures 
of sticks placed in the tops of ' heglik ' trees. Several 
nests were often built together into one great maes ' ' 
(Shelley, " Birds of Africa," Vol. V., p. 76). 

Herr Wiener says that " the first specimen of this 
bird was presented to the Zoological Gardens as long 
ago as 1850, and in 1872 some were bred there. The 
neet is built in hollow trees or large nest-boxee." Like 
all the Glossy Starlings, this is a hardy bird'; but 
plenty of insect-food, small worms, and fruit should be 
given both to this and the allied species in order 
to keep them in good condition. 

According to Dr. Russ the late Mr. Wiener possessed 
examples both of L. sycobius and L. chloropterus, so 
that he appears to have considered them distinct; but 
I am perfectly satisfied to accept Captain Shelley's 
decision, which is based upon very extensive experience 
of African birds, both in the field and in the cabinet. 

Nordman's Glossy Stahling 
(Lamprocolius chalcurvs}. 

Very like the preceding, fi-om which it is_ distin- 
guished by a reddish-violet shade on the tail, best 
defined to-warde the baeal half of the central feathers ; 
irides orange-yellow. Hab., Senegambia to the district 
of the Upper White Nile. 

No field notes appear to have been pubUsihed, ex- 
cepting that Ussher speaks of it as " tolerably common 
np the Volta, where it is to be observed in small flocks." 
Afi a rule orie or two examples seem to be secured by 



collectors, and Captain Shelley concludes that it is 
apparently rare throughout its range, which, he notes, 
"is mixed up in that of L. cAahjbceus in West Africa, 
which looks as if it may be only a variety " (t.c, p. 77). 
Russ not only considers L. clialcurus distinct, but 
also separates the synonym L. 2}orphyrurus. Of the 
first he says that it was in the collections of Prince 
Ferdinand, Messrs. E. von Schlechtendal, and E. Lin- 
den, as well as the Berlin Aquarium, where it was bred 
in 1872. Of L. porphyrurus, which he says is smaller 
and ^rithout blue shoulders and tail, and less orilliantly 
glossed -with purplish-violet, he informs us that it was 
imported in 1870 by the dealer Gudera, of Vienna. 

Bed-shouldebed Glossx Stabling 
(Lamprocolius phosnicopterus) . 

Glossy golden-green, much bloier on head, neck, body, 
and tail than on \rangs; the lower back, rump, and 
upper tail-coverts steel-blue; sides and back of head 
and neck, tail, and thighs bluish; inner two-thirds of 
lesser coverts coppery-bronze varied with lilac and blue ; 
ends of median and greater coverts with suDlerminal 
black spots and tipped with steel-green; inner webs of 
primaries and under surface of flights and taU sooty- 
black ; under wing-coverts purplish, Dlue-green 
towards bend of wing ; bill and feet black ; irides pale 
to orange-yellow. Female similar, but smaller. 

Var. hispecularis. — Sm'aller, back and wings more 
steel-green; irides orange. Hab., Africa southward 
from Guboon and Matabeleland. 

Respecting the larger race 'Stark -writes (" Birds of 
South Africa," Vol. I., pp. 38, 39) : " In many districts 
of Eastern Cape Colony this species of Glossy Starling 
is very common and well known, being often met with 
ill considerable flocks. It is most numeirous in the bush 
and forest districts, where it finds an abundant supply 
of small fruits and berries, as well as a variety of seeds 
and insects. I have frequently seen this Starling catch- 
ing the winged termites as they issued from the 
gi'ound. It is a bird of lively habits, frequently taking 
short flights and returning to its perch, and constantly 
uttering its loud, mellow notes, varied at intervals with 
a, short song which depends for its merit a good deal 
on the individual performer, and is not unlike that of 
the English Starliilg. Small parties of these Glossy 
Starlings are often to be seen sitting on the tops of 
high trees, their metallic green and copper coloured 
plumage glistening in the sun, and recognisable at a 
distance by their bright orange-yellow irides. In spring 
the winter flocks separate into pairs, which distribute 
themselves through the bush in search of a. convenient 
hole in which to place their nest. Usually they make 
use of a natural hole or cavity in a tree-trunk, but some- 
times take possession of one dug by a Woodpecker after 
driving away the rightful owners. Not unfrequently 
they build under the eaves of a bam or house, and IMr. 
Barratt remarks that on his farm on the Chalumna, 
British Kaflaria, they " frequented the barns and build- 
ings, contintially flying to and fro, like English Star- 
lings." The nest holes are thickly lined with dry grass, 
feathers, and hair, on which four or five eggs are laid. 
These are usually somewhat elongated in shape, of a 
pale bluish-green ground colour, sparingly spotted with 
pale reddish^brown. They average about 1.10 by 0.80." 

Respecting the smaller race, Stark says : — " In its 
habits this race does not differ from the larger L. 
phcenicopterus ," therefore I need not repeat other 
accounts of its nidification. Captain Horsbrugh pre- ' 
sented an example to the London Zoological Society in 
1906, 
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Violet-headed Glossy Starling {Lamjjrorolius 
purpureicp.ps). 

Above, glossy golden-green ; upper tail-coverts black 
at bases, edged -with stee^l-blue and with a subterminal 
shade of bronzy purple ; wing-coverts steel-blue ; flights 
purplish-black, steel-blue externailly; inner secondaries 
glossed with golden .green; tail-feathers blue-black, 
goJden-bronze externally; crown, sides of neck, chin, 
throat, and front of breast violet ; the forehead and 
sides of head purplish-black ; hinder breast, abdomen, 
sides, and flanks steel-green, slightly glossed with 
golden ; thighs and under tail-ooverts black, washed 
with steel-blue ; under wing-coverts and axillaries 
black, edged with metalUc steel-blue ; flights below 
black; bill and feet black; irides yellow. Hab., 
" Cameroons to the Loango Coast, and eastward to the 
Upper White Nile." (Shelley.) 

Beyond the fact that it is a woodland species, nothing 
seems to be recorded respecting its wild life. Buss 
says that it is extremely rarely imported alive, and to 
his knowledge, apart from several wholesale dealers, it 
has only been in the collections of Messrs. Wiener and 
Linden. 

Long-tailed Glossy Starling (LamprotornU 
caudatus). 

Above with the mantle and back of a shining peacock 

green ; the lower part of the, back, rump, and upper 

tail-coverts glossy steel- 



blue and purple, the 
feathers being spotted to- 
wards the tip with velvety 
black; the scapulars, les- 
ser a,nd median wing- 
coverts, bastard wing, pri- 
mary-coverts, and quills 
shining steely -green, shot 
with blue, and showing 
black bars in certain 
lights ; the eecondaries 
bluish, towards the tips ; 
tail-feathers rosy purple, 
with a faint bronze gloss 
and more or less violet re- 
flections, these also show 
evanescent black ba.rs ; 
crown of the head metallic 
bronze, as also the sides 
of the face and throat, the 
latter slightly spangled 
with golden bronze ; lower 
part of throat shading 
into deep steely-green, 
with a. subterminal blue 
f?hade, which merges into 
peacock-green on the 
breast; lower pajt of the 
breast and abdomien 
purple, glossed with cop- 
per; sidtes of body glossed 
witlh blue ; thighs blue with a violet shade ; 
under wing-coverts and axillaries steely-green, slightly 
bluish ; quills below black ; bill and legs black ; 
iris of eye sulphur-yellow. This seems a large 
bird, measuring upwards of 19 in. from the tip of 
the bill to the extremity of the tail, but the latter 
occupies 13i in. of the total length. The femaJe is 
probably a trifle smaller. Hab., "Northern Tropica! 
Africa, from Senegal to the Niger, and eastward into 
Abyssinia" (SheMey). 




Long-tailed Stabling. 



A bluer form, L. eijioni Fraser, which Dr, Ross 
regards as distinct, has not been recorded farther east 
than Fantee, Capt. Shelley says of it, "I doubt fy. 
eylonl being even a good sub-species, as it is known 
only from the districts inhabited by L. caudatus, and 
as yet we loiow little with regard to the moult of these 
species. " 

According to Von Heuglin this bird moults in 
November and December, and breeds about August. It 
lives in pa.irs and families of about six to eight indi- 
viduals, M'hich are making a noise and in motion thfl 
whole day, sweeping about far into the lofty forest or 
ucrub. One frequently observes the young, sitting 
huddled together upon a slender branch, whilst the 
adults dart busily from branch to brancli, scuffling 
together or with other birds, or with lifted tails like 
Jlagpies run and hop hither and thither upon the earth. 

The food, according to Von Heuglin, consists princi- 
pally of fruits a.nd buds, yet they also seize all kinds 
of insects, which are often most cleverly snapped up 
during flight. 

In Shellev's " Birds of -Vtrica," Vol. V.. pp 55, 56, we 
read: — "Mr. Boyd Alexander writes: — "It frequents 
the open buslh-coimtry, nesting in holes in the big 
baobab trees." 

" The eggs have been described bv Mr. Kuschel as 
glossy greenish-blue, 1.06 liv 0,81. and by Mr. Nehrkem , 
as deep blue, with evenly-distributed dots of pale brown, 
and measuring 1.12 by 0.8." 

The movements of the s.pecies on the wing are rapid 
and gi'aceful, as anyone who had seen the specimens in 
the late Mr, Abrahams' aviary would at once admit, I 
was much amused by a little experiment which we tried 
to prove their intelligence. My friend informed me 
that whenever he entered their room these Starlings 
expected a mealworm, and if he went out, forgetting 
to .humour them, they were certain to remind him. 
We then went outside and shut the door, and imme- 
diately there was a chorus of harsh shrieks. The only 
drawbacks to the pleasure of keeping these birds are 
the necessity for devoting a spacio-us aviary to them in 
order to exhibit them to advantage, and the noise which 
they are apt to make "when they want anything. At 
<:ther times, po far as I could ,iudge, they aptieared to 
be exceptionally quiet. Like the other glossy Starlings, 
fruit and insects form the natural diet of this species ; 
in the aviary egg-food, boiled potatoes, and small worms 
mav be safely added. 

This is a familiar exhibition-bird ; it first appeared at 
the Amsterdam Zoological Gardens in 1864 and the 
London Gardens in 1866. 

Purple-backed Glossy Stabling {Lamprotornis 
purpuropterus) .* 

Smaller than the preceding species ; above glossy 
green, the hind-neck and upper back shaded vritih 
reddish-violet ; the lower back and upper tail-coverts 
of that colour; tail violaceous blue, both upper tail- 
coverts and central tail .feathers with darker bars ; 
wings green or violet ; head glossy bronze ; chin and' 
upper throat edged with violet and blue which shades 
into green on the lower throat ; centre of chest coppery 
bronze shading into violet on the remainder of the 
breast, thighs, and under tail-coverts ; wings and tail 
below brownish-black ; under wing-coverts washed with 
bluish-green ; bill and feet black ; irides straw-yeUow. 

* I oaiiTiot see any reason for th« ailoption of the later name 
porphyrovterua for this species; it is neither adopted by Rnss 
nor Shelley, and therefor© I do not here follow the Mnseuai 
Catalogue. 
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Female similar, but ©mailer. Hab., Eastern Africa 
and the Lake district from about 6 deg. S. lait. to 
9 deg. N. lat. (Shelley.) 

I quote tlie .following iield notes from Shelley's 
"Birds of Africa," Vol. V., pp. 57-5Q : — "Mr. Jackson 
found the species in the Suk country, and writes : 
' Plentiful in small flocks ; song very sweet. ' At 
Elgeyu, in the middle of August, they were ' very 
plentiful ; breeding. They make a shaillow nest of 
sticks, mostly thorny, very rough.' He also met with 
them at Kinani, and on the Samia Hills in Kavirondo, 
in parties of three to five individuals." "The egg, 
according to Mr. Nehrkorn, is uniform sky-blue, and 
measures 1.14 by 0.84." 

" Heuglin met with the species in Sennar and Kor- 
dofan, and records it as plentiful in the mountains of 
Northern Abyssinia up to 6,000 feet, living in small 
parties, mostly frequenting the higher trees and occa- 
sionally the pasture lands, and he not unfrequently 
saw them perched on carcases, probably searching for 
maggots, for, like the Starlings generally, their food 
consists of all kinds of fruit and insects. They breed 
in July and August, and construct a large nest in 
some tall tree. The eggs are compared by Heuglin 
to those of our Blackbird." 

"Mr. Witherby writes (The Ibis, 1901, p. 249): — 
'These birds were plentiful as far as we went south of 
Duem, but we did not observe them more than ten 
miles north of that place. Their song is sweet, but 
they have a perpetual and irritating call-note which 
is decidedly harsh. We found them in small companies, 
generally frequenting the tops of tlie trees ; they were 
very tame.' " 

Russ sayis : " This Glossy Starling with us is exces- 
sively rare in the market and its price stands at from 
45 to 60 marks. It was present in the Berlin Zoo- 
logical Gardens and the Berlin Aquariiun." 

Meves' Long-taii.ed Glossy Stakling. 
(Lamprotornis mevesi). 

Much smaller than L. caudatus, the lower back and 
rump more glossed with reddish-violet ; head and throat 
steel-bine with a purple gloss ; scapulars and wing- 
coverte without subterminal black spots ; hill and feeit 
black; irides brown. Female with the first half of 
crown and the throat more green than blue ; back of 
crown with a slight violet shade ; lower back and 
breast more lilac with scarcely a tinge of copper. 
(Shelley.) Hab., Southern Tropical Africa, from Mossa- 
medes to Damaraland on the west, and Limpopo to 
Nyassaland on the east ; represented in Benguela by 
a subspecies, L. purpureus Bocage {ienguelensis, 
Shelley). Shelley says he was obliged to rename L. 
purpureus because he can find no character by which 
to distinguish Lamprotornis and Lamprorolius ; there 
is at least the long tail of the former, which, if not 
a very imiportant character, conveniently serves to dis- 
tinguish them. 

I quote the following short account of the habits 
from Shelley's "Birds of Africa," Vol V., p. 61: — 
" From the Zambesi Mr. Boyd Alexander writes : ' Found 
in small parties on the low ground overgrown with 
brushwood, skirting the hills. By the middle of October 
these parties had spEt up into pairs and were then 
about the only 'birds to be seen during the heat of the 
day in the mealie-fields, preying upon insects. The 
alarm note is a harsh screech. I take the following 
observation from my note-book: — ^" While I write, 
three Long-tailed Starlings are sporting themselves 



on the bare, dried-up ground close to my tent, busy 
picking up small grasshoppers. Their behaviour and 
gait remind me of our Blackbird — ^fixst a violent rush 
forward, then a sudden dip of the head to pick up 
some morsel, and then on again, the whole time their 
tail being jerked up and down." ' " 

According to Russ the typical form has once been 
exhibited in the Amsterdam Zoological Gardens, and 
the subspecies has formed part of the collections of 
Messrs. Wiener and Linden. 

Wedge-tailed Glossy Starlino 
(Heteropsar acuticaudus). 

Glossy green ; the rump and upper tail-coverts with 
slight blue reflections ; inner lesser and median coverts 
coppery-red becoming bluish at the edges ; median and 
greater coverts with subterminal black spots ; flights 
blackish glossed with green or blue externally; tail 
greenish-blue ; lores black ; ear-coverts deep steel-blue ; 
sides, flanks, and thighs, steel-blue ; under wing-coverts 
and axillaries blackish with steel-blue edges ; edge of 
wing greener ; flights below blackish, browner along 
inner edges; bill and feet black; irides orange-yeUow. 
Female smaller. Hab., Angola to Ovampoland. 

Beyond the fact that it feeds principally upon fruit 
and is known at Ludla as " Eiabairo," at Galanga as 
" Jabairo," and on the Lehe River as "Mucombe," 
nothing appears to be recorded respecting it in u, state 
of freedom. 

Russ says : " Many years ago this species was repre- 
sented in the Berlin Aquarium." 

Beautiful Speed {Spreo pulcher). 

Above glossy green, bluer on the tail ; flights 
blackish, metallic green externally; inner webs of pri- 
maries mostly creamy white ; head all round bronzy- 
brown ; lores black ; ihroat and fore-breast glossy 
green ; remainder of under surface cinnamon ; edge of 
wing below green; flights below dusky brown at tips, 
otherwise creamv white ; bill and feet blackish ; irides 
pale yellow. Female rather smaller. Hab., N.E. 
Africa, extending to the Xiger district and Senegambia. 
(Sharpe.) 

According to Heuglin, this is the most abundant of 
the Glossy Starlings. " It inhabits the open country 
below 600ft., where it is to be seen in small flocks. 
It breeds ia September and' October, when scarcely a 
bush, on some of the plateaux, is without a nest of 
this Starling. The nest is large, constructed externally 
of twigs, lined with straw and soft materials, and con- 
tains three or four eggis, which are clear gTeenish 'blue, 
with violet or brownish red spots, largest and mo* 
numerous towards the thick end, and measure about 1.05 
by 0.72." 

" Mr. Witherby (The Ibis, 1901. p. 249) met with the 
species some fifty miles south of Khartoum and remarks 
that it is shy and artful, keeping one of the party on 
watch from a topmost bough. 'Just as you arrive 
within gunshot the sentinel gives a warning whistle, so 
shrill that it sounds almost like a squeak, at which 
all the flock take a short, straight flight to another 
tree. When feeding on the ground this species is more 
easily approached, and its gait and action, are similar 
to those of our Starlings.' " (Shelley, " Birds of Africa," 
Vol. v., pp. 94, 95.) 

Russ observes that it is extremely rare in the German 
market. The collections of the Paris and London 
Zoological Gardens have possessed it. 
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Typical Starlings. 

Unspotted Staeling {Sturnus unicolor). 

Uniform glossy black with purple reflections ; wings 
and tail bla^ldsh^brown ; inner primaries and secondaries 
paler towards the tips, and fringed with black ; bill 
yellow ; feet pale brown ; irides dark brown. Female 
rather duller, and -with a shorter wing. Hab., the 
countries of the Mediterranean. 

J. L. S. Whitaker observes (" Birds of Tunisia," 
Vol. II., pp. 4, 5) : — " S. unicolor is to be met with, as 
a rule, in small colonies in the neighbourhood of cliffs 
and rocky, broken country, which afford suitable shelter 
and convenient nesting places for the birds. Near 
Kasrin the character of the country is eminently 
adapted to this Starling's requirements, and many of 
the birds consequently breed there. The nests are 
placed in the holes and crevices of the cliffs, and are 
loosely constructed of dry grasses or straw, with a 
lining of feathers. The eggs, of which the usual com- 
plement is four to six, are indistinguishable from those 
of the common Starling, being generally considerably 
elongated in shape and of a' uniform glossy pale blue- 
green colour. Measurements, 29 by 21 mm. 

" Like S. vulgaris, the present species is very noisy 
and a great chatterer, particularly during the breeding 
season, and, like its relative, whistles not unpleasantly. 
The diet of this, like that of other Starlings, consists 
mainly of worms, grubs, and insects of different kinds, 
but there is no doubt these birds occasionally feed on 
grain, berries, and other vegetable matter, and they 
may, indeed, be considered omnivorous, as they also 
ievour eggs, and at times even young birds." 

Russ says that this bird arrives in the market 
extremely rarely and hardly ever gets into the handa 
of aviculturists : it reached the Amsterdam Zoological 
Gardens in 1866, has on several occasions been exhibited 
in our London Gardens, and one example reached Ihe 
Berlin Gardens, about 1897 apparently. 

Starling- like Mynahs. 

Geey Stahling (PolioiKar cineraceus). 

Above greyish drab, the edges of the featliers brown ; 
rump white; upper tail-coverts greyish, the base of 
the feathers dark brown; median and greater coverts 
dark brown, bronzy olivaceous towards the tips ; remain- 
ing wing-feathers blackish ; primaries with narrow 
whity-biown fringes ; outer secondaries with white 
edges, inner ones bronzy olivaceous like the greater 
coverth ; central tail-feathers bronze-brown ; the 
remainder black, slightly greenish on outer webs and 
edged with whitish ; crown greenish black ; forehead 
whitish, continued in a line over eyes ; sides of head 
white or whitish streaked with blackish ; chin white ; 
hinder part of cheeks, throat, sides of neck and breast 
dark slate-grey, paler on sides of breast ; centre of 
breast and abdomen and under tail-coverts white ; sides, 
flanks, and thighs drab ; under wing-coverts and 
axillaries white, the former partly edged with blackish ; 
flights below dusky with, ashy inner edges ; tiill reddish- 
orange, the tip blackish ; feet oohre-yellow ; irides 
brown, circled with white (or white, according to R. 
Swinhoe). Female rather browner, throat and breast 
brown with central •whitish streaks. Hab., E. Siberia 
U> Jaipan; throughout China and Formosa, extending 
into Upper Burma (Sharpe). 

According to Blaluston and Fryer {The Ills, 1878, 
p. 233) this species breeds in holes in fit-trees. Seebohm 
says the eggs resemble rather small and dark eggs of 
the European Starling. 



According to Mr. Walter Goodfellow (cf. The Ibis, 
1907, p. 160'), "the Grey Starling winters on the 
plains " in Formosa. 

David and Oustaiet say : — " The Grey Starling is 
certainly that species of Starling which one finds most 
abundant in China. In autumn and winter it ranges 
in countless flocks over the entire kingdom, and the 
sweet husks of the Sophora japonica afford it abundant 
food. Great numbers of these Starlings remain in the 
plains of Pekin, and build their nests in holes in trees ; 
but in summer they all disappear, to spend the 
remainder of the warm season on the high plateaux of 
ilongolia, where they live upon insects, and especially 
grasshoppers. Tlie chattering of this Starling is very 
pleasing, and may be heard in good weather even in 
the middle of winter " (cf. Russ, " Die Fremdlandischen 
Stubenvogel, Vol. II., p. 484). 

According to Mrs. Dorries, the nest, in Siberia, is 
formed of dry stalks, and lined with grouse-feathers, 
in a hole in a tree naturally ; five to seven eggs form 
a clutdh. 

Russ says this may be accounted one of the rarest 
to appear in the bird market, and he only includes it 
for the sake of making his work complete ; yet it seems 
to me that the commonest Starling in China is a biixl 
extremely likely to be freely imported at some time or 
other. 

Silky St.veling (Poliojjsar ocriccus). 

Pale ash-grey, a little darker on back of neck, a. little' 
paler on rump and upper tail-coverts, which have- 
whitish margins ; scapulars externally white, with a 
subterminal black shade ; lesser wing-coverts blackish- 
edged with slate-grey ; median coverts purplish black ; 
greater coverts black, glossy green externally ; primary- 
coverts -white, the tips black near the centre ; primaries 
white at base, othem-ise black, externally glossed' 
purple ; secondaries like the greater coverts, but bluish 
or purple towards the tips ; central tail-feathers glos.sy 
green ; the others black with green or purple suffusion 
externally ; head all round white ; breast, sides and 
flanks ash-grey tinged with brown ; thighs Avhite in 
front ; under tail-coverts, under wing-coverts, and 
axillaries white ; flights below dusky, greyish on inner 
edge, -white at base ; bill bright red, -n'hite tipped ; 
feet orange ; irides black. Female browner, more ashv 
on rump ; the gloss on wings and tail less marked "; 
primary -coverts blackish-brown near base, white with 
central black streak at tips ; head less white, sides 
of crown, hind neck and cheeks ashy ; under surface of 
body light brown -ivhere grey in the male ; possibly 
immature (Sharpe.) Hab., Central and South China." 

I can discover nothing about the wild life, but it is 
probably very similar to that of the preceding species. 
Russ has omitted it, so that he evidently did not think 
it necessary to the completion of his work ; vet it has 
been purchased and exhibited in the London Zoological 
Gardens in 1883. 1890, and 1891 (five .<;pecimens), and 
therefore can hardly be one of the rarest birds to appear 
in the market. 

Andaman Starling {Poliopsar andamanensis) . 
Above _ ashy-grey, whiter on the rump ; scapulars- 
edged with white ; wings black ; the lesser-coverts 
edged with slate-grey ; flights glossy greenish exter- 
nally ;_ taU black, glossed with greeiT, all the feathers 
excepting the central ones with a white marking, in- 
creasing in size outwardly, at end of inner web, the 
outermost being half white ; head and neck all round 
and under surface white ; vent and under tail-coverts- 
tinted with fawn ; flights below dusky -with ashy inner 
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web ; bill and feet bright waxy yellow ; base of lower 
mandible and tomium bluish-slate >, irides pearl blue, 
with bluish naked orbital ring. Female smaller and 
with shorter wing. Hab., Andaman and Xicobar 
Islands. 

I have not discovered any field-notes on this species, 
but it is now a well-known show bird. Russ says that 
the dealer G. Reitz. of Berlin, sent him three speci- 
mens in 1891, and during the same year several 
specimens reached the Berlin Zoological Gardens. He 
overlooks the fact that the London Gardens purchased 
a specimen in January, 1885. 

Malabar !Mynah (Poliopsar malaharknx). 

The cock in breeding plumage is a, soberly coloured 
bird, its ^ prevailing colour above being ash-gi-ey, 
suflfused with rosy brown, with which colour the feathers 
are edged ; the lower part of the back, rump, and upper 



this Starling, which is also known by the name of the- 
" Grey-headed Mynah," appears to prefer country 
which has been partly cleared, especially low but breezy- 
ridges, at elevations of from 2,600 to 4,000 ft., wihere 
only a, few trees have been left standing here and there. 
It feeds about equally on trees and on the ground ; 
it is very fond of the fruit of the peepul tree. It 
may be seen in flocks of from forty to fifty individuals. 
Like other Sterlings, this bird nests in natural holes in 
dead or living trees ; but if the hole is not large 
enough for its purpose it widens it. It chooses, in 
preference to others, a hole difficult of access, at a. 
height of from 20 ft. to 50 ft. from the ground, and 
in the bottom of the (hole constructs a rough, loose 
pad of fine twigs, mingled with long strips of bark, 
straw, grass-stems or roots, or leaves only. The central 
depression is only about i in. deeii. and in this three 
to tour pale blue or delicate sea-green eggs are 




And.vman Starling. 



tail-coverts slightly more ashy than the remainder of 
the back ; the wing-coverts blackish, ashy externally ; 
the bastard wing, primary-coverts, and quills black, 
broadly tipped with ashy and edged externally with 
purplish black ; the secondaries are also tipped _with 
ash colom-, the inner ones being entirely of that colour ; 
central tail feathers ashy-blackish, edged with ashy 
and tipped with chestnut, the coloured tip widening 
towards the outermost feathers ; head and neck rufous- 
brown, the feathers with ashy centres ; lores and sides 
of face rufous-brown ; ear-coverts dingy ash-coloured ; 
cheeks, chin, and throat pale ash-coloured, with reddish 
edges to the feathers ; front of neck reddish-brown, 
streaked with ash colour, the remainder of the under 
surface deep cinnamon ; thighs ashy ; under tail-coverts 
cinnamon, the longer ones white ; under wing-coverts 
and axillaries ashy, with a faint reddish tinge, those 
towards the base of the primaries whitish ; quills below 
dusky brown, with pale inner edge ; bill blue at the 
base, green in the centre, and yellow at the tip ; legs 
brownish olive ; iris of eye greyish white. The hen 
is paler than the cock, its legs are dusky yellow, and 
its iris is white ; otherwise it is very similar. Hab., 
India, Burma, and Coohin-China. 

In its native country, according to A. 0. Hume, 



deposited. The time of nidification is from May toi 
June. Herr Wiener successfully reared this species in; 
confinement, a cigar nest-box being selected. He says : 
" I followed the plan of never giving much food at 
a time and making the birds work for it. Their food- 
dish (containing egg, breadcrumbs^ German paste, and 
ants' eggs) I partly covered with a, thin layer of garden 
mould, and thus taught them to dig out tihe richer 
bits. One hour I gave them a few mealworms ; another 
.some spiders, or little morsels of raw beef, or a hand- 
ful of live ants, mould, and larvae — and so on, until 
the young birds were able to take care of themselves." 
This is by far the most lively Starling that I have kept, 
and, though incessantly on the move, was always in 
perfect plumage ; but eventually I exchanged it for 
something which I was more interested in at the time. 
Mr. Farrar bred the species later, and had the bad taste 
to call in question Mr. Wiener's statement respecting 
the food supnlied to his birds, and as good as said that 
he did not believe it ; he concluded this exceedingly 
courteous article by sneering at a remark of mine 
respecting a bird exhibited at the Palace, and asking 
whether I had ever kept one. It is quite possible that 
my male may have been one of those which subse- 
quently came into Mr. Farrar's possession. At the time- 
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when I bought it, there were others in t)he market, and 
consequently dt only cost me ten shillings. Oddly 
enough, Dr. Russ speaks of it as "a most delightful 
bird, unfortunately rare in the trade, only scattered 
here and tihere in zoological gardens and the largest 
private collections," yet he gives the price in Germany 
-as twenty to thirty shillings a pair ; not a very high 
price for so " rare " a bird, one would think. 

Bltth's Starling {Poliopsar Uylhii). 

Above pearl grey ; greater coverts paler, -whitish 
, externally ; larger wing- feathers black, greenish exter- 
nally ; primaries at tips and secondaries externally pale 
grey, the innermost secondaries being almost wholly 
grey ; central tail-feathers pale grey ; the next pair 
blackish tipped with chestnut, and grey externally, the 
others with the tips increasingly ahestnut ; heaxi all 
.round, shafts of feathers at back of neck, throat, and 
breast white ; the top of head slightly tinted with 
,.pink ; remaining under-parts reddish-cinnamon ; thighe, 
under wing-coverts, and axillajies more or less ashy ; 
flights below dusky ; bill blue at base, green in centre, 
.and yellow at tip; feet yellow; irides greyish-white. 
Female smaller, paler, and duller ; upiper surface more 
or less ferruginous, especially on rump and upper tail- 
coverts ; head greyer ; culmen of bill brownish ; feet 
olive-yellow; drides grey. SHab., Southern India. 

Jerdon observes ("Birds of India," Vol. II., p. 352) : 
" This pretty " ilyna ie only found in the Malabar 
forests, both near the level of the sea and Uip to a 
level of 2,000 feet or so in the Wynaad and the slopes 
of the Ghats. It is found from the extreme south of 
the Malabar coast to about north lat. 15 deg. or 16 deg. 
It is entirely arboreal, living in small flocks, and keep- 
ing to the tops of high trees, feeding on various insects 
and laxvEC, small shells (Bulimi), and occasionally on 
fruit. Its usual cry is neither so loud nor so harsh 
as that of the ftlynas in general, and it ha« a very 
pleasing song. Its nails are well curved, and it climbs 
about the trunk and branches of trees with great facility. 
It is said to nidlificate in holes of trees." 

i^Ir. Iver Macpherson (Hume's "Nests and Eggs of 
Indian Birds," second edition. Vol. I., p. 371) says: 
" The only ne.st I have ever found was taken on 
April 24th, 1880, and was in a hole of a dry standing 
tree in a clearing made for a teak plantation, and con- 
tained three fresh eggs. 

" A few days subsequently I saw a brood of young 
■ ones flying about a dry tree in the forest, so probably 
the breeding season here extends through April and 
May." 

Mr. Hume says : " The eggs are very similar to those 
•of Sttirnia malaharica and S. nemnricola, but perhaps 
slightly larger. They are moderately elongated ovals, 
generally decidedly pointed towards the small end. 
The shell is very fine and smooth, and has a fair amiount 
of gloss. In colour they are a very delicate pale 
greenish-blue. They measure 0.99 and 1 in length by 
0.71 in breadth." 

Dr. Russ omits this species from his work, but it 
has been exhibited at the London Zoological Gardens. 

Pied Mynah (Sturnoixistor contra). 

Above, blackish-brown ; scapulars white externally ; 
rump white ; upper taQ-coverts blackish-brown ; lesser 
wing^coverts white; median and greater coverts with 
.greenish margins ; tips cA primaries edged with white ; 
■. secondaries more bronze-brown ; tail black, fringed at 
tip with white ; crown, nape, and back of neck greenish- 
black ; feathers of forehead .and eyebrow tipped with 



white ; lores, eyelid, sides of face, and ear-coverts 
white ; cheeks black ; throat, sides of neck, and chin 
igieenish-iblack ; sides of upper neck streaked with 
white or drab ; some of the feathers of mantle drab 
externally; under surface pale vinaceous grey, more 
huffish on abdomen ; thighs blackish externally, in- 
ternally white; under tail-coverts, imder wing-coverts, 
and axillaries white; flights below blackish, fringed 
with white internally ; bill red at base, yellow at tip ; 
feet yellowish ; irides brown ; naked orbital skm orange- 
yellow. Female smaller than male. 
" Jerdon says ("Birds of India," Vol. II., p. 324): — 
" The Pied Starling is more abundant in the Northern 
Circare than anywhere else where I have seen it. It 
here associates in vast flocks of many hundreds, feeding 
among cattle. In general it is only found in small 
parties. It feeds, like the others, on grain, fruit, and 
insects. It is a familiar bird, feeding close to houses, 
and breeding on trees near houses — sometimes, as at 
Sanger, in the midst of the town; though, as Mr. 
Blyth says, 'It does not venture into the streets in 
Calcutta.' It makes a large nest of sticks, grasses, and 
feathers, usually about eight or ten feet from the 
ground, and lays three or four eggs of a clear greenish- 
blue. It breeds from April to June or July, according 
tj the locality. It is very often taken young, and 
caged ; has a pleasant song, and is a great imitator of 

other birds." , , , t j r, 

This handsome (Starling reached the London /.oo- 
logical Gardens in 1871 ; dn 1875 the dealer Karl Gudera 
received several specimens. According to Schlech- 
tendal, his example did not live exactly at peace with 
its associates, " but is not spiteful if tbey leave it alone, 
but if another bird repeatedly comes unpleasantly 
close, he stretches his long bill far up to keep it away, 
and exhibits an extremely extraordinary aspect. When 
he is anxious or distressed one hears him utter clear 
whistled notes. Finally, the Pied Starling is a musical 
bird, and its song is altogether the best Starling song 
that I know of." 

Jalla Mynah [Sturnopastor jalla). 
Dift'ers from the preceding in the absence of white 
streaks from the forehead, the yellow orbital naked 
patch extended backwards to above the middle of the 
ear-coverts ; irides pale yellow. Female smaller and 
broM-ner. Hab., Sumatra, Java, Bali, Madura, 
(Sharpe.) 

According to Dr. H. A. Bernstein, this is "one of 
the most widely-distributed and commonest birds in 
Java, and can be found everywhere, excepting in the 
higher mountains and extensive primeval forests ; where 
men have settled, the land has been built upon, and 
there arc larger or smaller pastures grown with short 
gra6.= in the neighbourhood ; we see it most abundant 
upon freshly-enclosed fields and garden plots, where 
it is so little shy that dt often comes quite close to 
the workers. While, however, it shoi\'s its close agree- 
ment with allied species of Starlings in regard to the 
choice of its residence, and also in its manner of life, 
it differs in that it much more rarely, and never so 
constantly, remains in the immediate vicinity of graz- 
ing herds of cattle. On the contrary, it regularly visits 
ploughed (fields, gardens, meadows, and pastures in 
order to seek its food, consisting of worms, insects, and 
their larvse, either upon the freshly-turned earth or be- 
tween the short grass. As these are for the most part 
injurious to agriculture, or are creatures hurtful to 
beasts or men, one must regard it as belonging to the 
group of the most useful birds. Also it searches in the 
excrement of men and beasts for maggots, etc. If not 
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busy seeking for food, it sits contentedly upon lofty 
trees, and thus one sometimes sees it in the morning, 
in numbers, on the palms. During the midday heat, 
however, it frequently conceals itself in the dense 
wliage of the tree-top. In the construction of its nest 
it deviates greatly from the allied birds. It is no true 
breeder in holes, but, according to my observations, 
Jikes best to place its nest in the interstices of the 
irond-stalks of the palms. I myself have mostly found 
it, upon pinary palms [Areca catechu, L.). As a rule, it 
is of considerable bulk, and, owing to its position 
between two gradually diverging palm-frond stalks, it 
has aai eiongated appearance, becoming narrower behind. 
One might liken it to a cone lying obliquely, at the 
base of which only the fiat entrance sufficing for the 
bird is situated. As building-material these birds 
iutilise exclusively grass and rice-stallcs, which, espe- 
cially at the outer sides of the nest, are bound together 
j-oughly and untidily, and the entire structure is by no 
means compact, having a dishevelled aspect, so that at 
first sight one might take it rather for a bundle of 
straw or hay than for a bird's nest. Tlie number of 
•eggs consists usually of four, rarely five, at times only 
•fihiree. They are pale greenish blue, yet always smaller 
"than those of the allied species (length 27 mm., diameter 
:20-21 mm.). Eggs and young have dangerous enemies 
in Crows and Ravens living there." 

Br. Russ says that it is so seldom imported alive in 
•Germany that it must be regarded as one of the rarest 
birds in the trade. It is even wanting in the list of 
hirds in the London Zoological Gardens. Yet a bird 
so abundant in Java may be imported in numbers at 
any time, and having already been brought home, it 
cannot be -ignored. 

Watided Starling (Dilophus carunculatus) . 

Pale drab ; rump and upper tail-coverts whiter ; 
wing-coverts lighter, primary-coverts, flights and tail 
black ; head, face, and throat naked, bright yellow ; 
two eirect fleshy wattles on the crown and a pendant 
lappet in the centre of the throat black ; bill yellow ; 
feet flesh-colour ; irides brown. Female browner, ren- 
dering the white on the rump more conspicuous ; upper 
tail-coverts brown ; wings browner than in the male ; 
head feathered like the back ; lores dusky ; sides of 
face and under-parts more huffish, whiter at centre of 
abdomen ; region of eyes and a patch behind bare and 
_yeIlow, ais well as the sides of the throat. Hab., 
"Africa generally, excepting the forest region of the 
■west coast; 'Southern Arabia." (Sharpe.) 

■Stark dbserves ("Birds of South Africa," Vol. I., pp. 
24-25) : " The well-known ' Locust Bird ' is of gipsy- 
like habits, migrating here and there_ without much 
Tegard to season, and frequently appearing suddenly in 
a. district for several days or weeks in flocks numbering 
tens of thousands, to disappear as suddenly, often for 
many years. These Starlings are. in fact, so largely 
dependent for food upon the migrating swarms of locusts 
-that they are compelled to remain in touch with these 
insects for the greater portion of the year. A few stray 
individuals occasionally remain for a time after the 
larger flocks have taken their departure, and find an 
asylum in the ranks of the resident Red-winged or 
TJrown and White Starlings, with both of vrhich species 
they are on amicable terms. In September, _ 1869, 
Xayard found these Locust Birds breeding in vast 
■numbers on the Berg river, about eighty miles from 
'Cape Town, their ne^e filling many bushes, but they 
do not appear to have visited this district since that 
<late. In the same year they bred near Bedford. 

-" When pursuing a flight of mature locusts these 



Starlings perform various > extraordinary and beautiful 
aerial evolutions with the object of intercepting and 
surrounding a portion of the swarm, and in doing this 
their movements closely resemble those of another locust- 
destroying Starling, the beautiful Rose-coloured Pastor 
of Eastern Europe and Asia. Individually the two 
species are very different, collectively and under similar 
conditions their actions are quite similar. Starting 
m a dense ' ball-like ' mass, they suddenly open out 
into a fan-shaped formation, then assume a semi-circular 
arrangement, and finally end by forming a hollow 
cylinder in which a portion of the locusts are enclosed ; 
as the imprisoned insects are destroyed, the Starlings 
gradually fill up the hollow of the cylinder until they 
again assume their ' ball ' formation and proceed to 
follow the remaining locusts. The ground below the 
flock is covered with the droppings of the birds and 
the snipped-off legs and wings of locusts. At other 
times the Starlings station themselves on the tops^ of 
bushes and trees, from which they dart on the flying 
insects like Flycatchers. When feeding on the ground, 
on the young locusts, they advance in long lines, three 
or four deep, the rearmost birds constantly jumping 
over those in front of them, like English Starlings. 
When locusts are not to be had' the Wattled Starlings 
will eat almost any variety of insect food, but seem to 
prefer grasshoppers and small beetles ; occasionally 
they feed upon berries and seeds." 

" In Cape Colony the Locust Birds usually breed in 
very large colonies, in localities in which the locusts 
have deposited their eggs. For hundreds of yards every 
thorny bush ie pack^ full of cup-shaped nests, even 
the spaces between the nests being often filled up with 
sticks or rubbish, through which narrow passages are 
left for the ingress and egrese of the birds. Many 
Starlings that can find no room in the bushes build on 
the ground, or under stones, or in holes, and these 
unfortunates, together with their eggs or young, ulti- 
mately become the victims of the smaller carnivoroue 
mammals or of snakes. It frequently happens also that 
either the young locusts are hatched in insufficient 
numbers or that they migrate before the young Star- 
lings are fledged. In either case large numbers of birds 
perish of hunger, the majority of the old birds and the 
more advanced young following the locustfi. Four or 
five eggs are laid, usually in August or September ; 
these are of a very pale blue colour, sometimes with a 
few specks of black at the larger end, but usually 
unspotted. They are rather pyriform in shape, and 
average 1.20 by 0.90." 

Russ speaks of this as one of the rarest of imported 
birds, and regrets that he has no knowledge of its 
behaviour in cage and aviary. Up to 1885 the London 
Zoological Gardens had exhibited half a dozen exam- 
ples ; it had also been exhibited in the Berlin Gardens, 
and was a species with which the late Mir. J. Abrahams 
was familiar ; I should therefore not be inclined to 
support Dr. Buss's view of its extreme rarity. 

Dr. Russ includes the Rose-coloured Pastor among 
the foreign Starlings, but it would certainly have to l^ 
included in any work on British birds, as it hae occurred 
in almost every county ; it has even nested in Italy. 
Therefore if I were to include Pastor roseus I should 
have, to be consistent, to include the greater part of 
the European avifauna. 

Mandarin Mynah {Sturnia sinensis). 

Above ash-grey,, somewhat more huffish on lower 
back ; rump and upper tail-coverts creamy-buff ; scapu- 
lars buffish-white ; lesser and median wing-coverts 
white; greater coverts creamy-buff; remaining wing- 
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feathers black, exteinally glossed with green or purple ; 
inner secondaries wholly green ; tail black glossed with 
green, the tips increasingly buff from centre to outer- 
most feather; crown creamy-buff, greyish on nape and 
back of neck ; sides of head, chin, and throat buff, 
deeper in front, paler behind ; sides and front of neck 
and breast pearl-grey, a few paler feathers on back of 
throat ; abdomen greyish-white ; sidee and flanks tawny, 
paler behind ; thighs and under tail-coverte creamy- 
buff ; wing-coverts and axillaries pale salmon, white 
at base; flight.? below blackish, aehy on inner e<Ige; 
bill blue tipped Aiith yellow ; feet fleshy-grey ; iridea 
white (Gates), Ma<:k (Da.¥id), pearl-grey (Rus.<), who 
also says the bill is grey-green and the feet horn-yellow. 
Female not differentiated. Hab. , "China, Formosa, 
and Hainan, wintering in South China and extending 
to Siam, Cochin China, Pegu, and even to Malacca." 
(Sharpe.) 

According to David and Onstalet this species arrives 
in the South of China in the summer in multitudinous 
flocks, and always seeks the vicinity of human dwel- 
lings. It builds its nest in holes in the roofs. 

Mr. J. D. de la Touche (The Ihis, 1892, p. 429) 
says : " Comee to Foochow and Swatow in the spring, 
and nests under the roofs of houses. I once noticed a 
flock in the mangroves near Swatow at the beginning 
of February." 

Mr. .J. C. Kershaw [Thr Ihis, 1904, p. 238), in an 
article on the birds of the Quantnng Coast, says : " A 
very common spring visitor, staying to breed, and 
leaving about the end of September." 

Messrs. La Touche and Rickett, on " The Nesting of 
Birds in Fohkien " {The Ibis, 1906, p. 39), say: "Also 
a summer visitor, and breeding in the native city. We 
have never, however, obtained its eggs. Some collected 
by La Touche at Swatow (where, as well as in Hong- 
kong, it nests in foreign-built houses) were very pale 
blue in colour." 

Russ says this is one of the rarest birds in the market, 
and has hitherto only been in the Berlin Aquarium 
and the Amsterdam Zoological Gardens ; as a very 
abundant Chinese bird it is very likely to come into 
the market at any time. 

Pagoda Staeiing (Teniniiichiis pagodanini). 

Above pearl-grey ; wings, except coverts, blackish, 
edged' with white near the shoulder ; .secondaries more 
or less grey ; tail dusky grey-black, tipped with 
whitish ; crown and crest greenish-black ; ear-coverts 
and sides of head buff with paler streaks; -under sur- 
face cinnamon-buff ; bill slate-blue at base, greenish in 
centre, yellow at tip ; feet bright yellow ; irides 
greenish-white. Female similar, but smaller, and with 
shorter crest. Hab., Afghanistan, India generally, and 
Ceylon. 

jferdon says ("Birds of India," Vol. II., p. 330): — 
" At Madras it feeds chiefly on the ground, among 
cattle, in company with Acridotheics trixiix^ picking 
up grasshoppers and other insects. It also feeds on 
trees on various fruits, berries, and flower-buds, and 
occasionally insects. Adams says that in Cashmere it 
feeds on the seeds and buds of pines. When the silk 
cotton tree comes into bloom, is always to be found 
feeding on the insects that harbour in the flowers. T 
observed this at Jalna, and Blyth remarked the same 
at Calcutta. At Madras, it breeds about large build- 
ings, pagodas, liouses, etc.. and lays three or four 
greenish blue eggs. Mr. Philipps records it as building 
in holes of trees. It has a variety of calls, and a 
rather pleasant song. It is frequently caged and 
domesticated, is docile and hardy, and will imitate any 



other bird placed near it. Like the others of its tribe,. 
it is lively in its manners and actions, and has a steady, 
swift flight." 

Russ says: — ^" The Pagoda-Starling reached the Zoo- 
logical Gardens of Amsterdam in the year 1853. Then • 
Messrs. A. F. Wiener, E. von Schlechtendal and Prince- 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria had it in their collections, and 
here and there it has continually been advertised by 
the wholesale dealers." It is, of course, a well-known 
show bird ; a specimen was purchased by our Zoo- 
logical Society in 1893, and in September, 1901. ^Ir. 
Farrar recorded his success in breeding the species in 
an outdoor aviary ; the nest was formed of small sticks 
in a box ; the cock and hen incubated alternately about 
thirteen days ; three young were reared. The eggs are 
described as "small and blue like a Starling's." 

Black-necked Mynah {Gracidlpica nirjricollif}. 

Above brown, the feathers broadl.y but indistinctly 
greyish on the borders ; rump white ; lesser wing- 
coverts dark brown with) white edges ; median and' 
greater coverts tipped with white ; primary-coverts 
white; flights and tail-feathers dark brown with white- 
tips, those of the latter broad exoepting on the two 
central feathers; head all ronnd "wihite ; hind neck black, 
followed by a narrower girey-whitish band ; sides and 
back of throat black, the feathers of the latter with 
grey- whitish tips ; rest of body below white ; thighs - 
blackish externally ; under wing-coverts and axillaries 
black tipped with white ; edge of wing white ; bill 
red-brown ; feet yellowish ; bare orbital patch bright 
yellow (David) ; bill black ; feet pale silver grey ; iris 
dark greenish brown ; naked orbital patch pale greenish 
yellow '(Russ). The femiale is noticeably smaller, but 
similarly coloured. 

Hume ("Nests and Eggs of Indian Birds," Second 
Edition, Vol. I., p. 377) says: — "All that w-e know 
of the nidification of this species is contained in the 
following brief note by Dr. John Anderson : — 'It has - 
much the same habits as Sturnopastor contra var. 
superciliaris. I found it breeding in the month of !May 
in one of the few ciramps of trees at iluangla.' 

" Muangla lies to the east of Bhamo." 

Mr. J. D. de la Touche (The Ihis, 1892, p. 429) says- 
it is "abundant and resident at Foochow and Swatow." 

Captain S. S. Flower, dei<cribing the birds of a 
Bangkok Garden (The Ibis, 1898, p. 423) says: "The 
Black-necked Mynah can be seen here all the year- 
round in greater numbers than any other bird, except 
the Crows and Sparrows. They spend most of their 
time walking in small parties on the grass lawns in 
search of food, and are very tame. Their handsome 
plumage generally attracts the attention of visitors, and' 
we have few better songsters. They sing both when 
on the ground and when perched on the branch of a 
Iree, and make a great parade when singing, puffing 
out the chest and opening the mouth very wide. The- 
young birds made their appearance on the la^^iis with- 
their parents in the first week in July ; their bro-wnish- 
beads and necks give them a very different appearance 
from the old birds. Both this and the next species 
make amusing and cheerful pete, and thrive in a cage."" 

Speaking of the birds of the Southern Shan Sta.tes 
{T7ie Ihis, 1901, p. 540), Col. G. Rippon says that this 
species is a giant among the Mynahs, and is very con- 
spicuous both when flying and on the ground. He thus 
describes the soft -parts : " Iris very pale yellow ; bill 
black, lighter at culmen ; legs and feet very pale horn- 
coloured." It is strange how each observer describes 
the soft Tiarte differently. 

Mr. J. C. Kershaw, describing tlie birdfe of: the- (Juan c- 
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tung Coast (The Ibis, 190*, p. 538), says: "One of 
the commoneet reeident birds, breeding in March, when 

-it builds a large untidy nest of coarse grass, roots, and 

.dry pandanus-flbres. lined with finer root-fibres. Two 

.or three nests are often placed in a tree almost bare of 
leaves, where they are conspicuous objects for miles 

.around." 

ilessrs. La Touche and Bickett, describing the nest- 
ing of birds in Fohkien (The IbU, 1905, pp. 39, 40), 

.observe: "The nest is a lar^e domed structm'e of 
irregular shape, composed of dry grass, straw, leaves, 
twigs, and, m fact, any materials that come handy, 
even such as string, paper, hair, and rags. It is very 
conspicuously placed in some pine or tall tree at a good 

.height from the ground. 

" The eggs are laid in AprU, and number from four to 
*ix in a clutch. They are greenish blue, with a con- 
siderable amount of gloss. In shape they vary from 

.narrowly ovate to oval. Thirty-nine specimens average 

_1.25in. by .9lin. There are two, or perhaps three, 
broods in a season. 

" These birds' antics at pairing-time are most absurd 
to watch. One sidles up to its mate uttering its ever- 

.lasting ' tee-a-chee ' with widely open bill ; the other 
sits with puffed-out plumage, its bill buried in the 

.breast-feathers; then follows a sham squabble, consist- 
ing of much snapping of beaks and playful peckings, 
after which they fly off to another tree and repeat the 

, performance. Young birds when following their parents 
constantly utter a harsh ' tcherk.*'" 

Although BuFs overlooks the fact, two examples of 
this Mvnah were purchased for our Zoological Gar- 
dens in 1866, and a third in 1873; in 1876 Charles 
Jamrach received two specimens and Mr. Schlechtendal 

-obtained a specimen. In 1678 the director of the Berlin 

_Aquarium exhibited two as great rarities at the 
•".Jilgintha ' Exhibition in Berlin, Miss Hagenbeck exhi- 
bited two in 1887 at the " Omie " Exhibition, and in 
1391 G. Beiez, of Berlin, secured an old bird and a young 

«>ne. Doubtless other examples of this common Chinese 

-epecies have come to hand. 

Black-vi'inged 'Mynah (Graculipica mrlanopttra). 

White here and there (hut especially on the 
head, rump, thighe, and_ under tad-coverts tinted 
■with creanuy buff) ; bastard wing and primaries black, 
the latter white at base ; secondaries bronze-brown, 
-with bronze-green edges; tail greenish-'black, tipped 
-with white ; the small tenth primary white below ; 
hill and feet yellow ; irides nearly white. Female 
.smaller, but similarly coloured. IHab., Java, Madura. 

Mr. F. Nicholson (The Ibis. 1881, p. 153) says: 
"Roof of mouth black. Seeds of rice in stomach." 
~The name given to it by the natives appears to be 
"Kalung putih " or " Kalery Cumbang." Dr. Buss 
'.says that this species was first imported alive in 1862, 
when it arrived in the Amsterdam Zoological Gardens, 
and in 1891 two beautiful examples again reached the 
same gardens. The dealer, G. Beisz, of Berlin, first 
•secured it in 1891, but only one example, which pre- 
■sently found its way to the collection of Prince Ferdi- 
nand of Bulgaria. Miss Hagenbeck exhibited one 
at the "Ornis" Exhibition in 1893; Since then it has 
come to brand singly here and there, and has reache'd 
the Berlin Zoological Gardens. 

Common Mynah (Atridotheres trisiis). 

The prevailing colour is vinous brown, deeper, richer, 

•and more glossy above than below ; the crown, nape, 

1or.=3, ear-coverts, and sides of face are glossy greenish 

■.black ; the feathers on the forehead erected, but hardly 



forming a crest ; eyelids black, but the naked patch 
below and behind the eye bright ochre-yellow ; the 
chin, throat, and breast black, less glossy than on the 
upper parts, and seeming almost ashy in certain lights ; 
bastard-wing black, some of the feathens whit© exter- 
nally ; primary coverts white ; primaries black, white 
at the base, and brownish internally, the inner 
secondaries blackish, but the outer ones deep glossy 
brown ; tail dull black, the central feathers slightly 
greenish, the remainder tipped ivith white, which in- 
creases in width from' -within outwards ; centre of abdo- 
men brownish white ; vent and under tail-coverts pure 
white ; bill and feet ochre-yellow, the claws browner, 
iris chestnut brown. The female ie very like the male, 
but the bill appears to be slightly longer and the wings 
are shorter. Hab., Afghanistan, India generally, 
Barma, and Tenassernn ; introduced into Mauritius. 

The common Mynah is not specially striking in 
colour ; it is about the size of a Blackbird ; Jerdon gives 
the total length as "about lOin.," and Sharpe as 9iin. 

According to Jerdon this is " one of the commonest 
birds in the country, affecting towns, villages, and the 
neighbourhood of man rather than the jungles. It 
roosts generally in large numbers, in some particular 
tree in a village or cantonment, and morning and 
evening keeps up a noisy chattering concert. Soon after 
sunrise the birds disperse, and in parties of two, four, 
six, or more, wing their way in different directions to 
their various feeding-grounds. Some remain about vil- 
lages and cantonments, looking out, like the crows, for 
any fragments of cooked rice that may be thrown out 
by the side of a house, or even coming into a verandah 
for that purpose ; others attend flocks of cattle, which 
they follow while grazing, picking up the grasshoppers 
disturbed by their feet, while some hunt for grain or 
fi-uit." " It has a great variety of notes, some of them 
pleasing and musical, others harsh; some have a reso- 
nant metallic sound." 

This bird breeds, like our EnglLsh Starling, in nooks 
and under eavee of houeee, or in holes in trees ; it lays 
four or five pale bluish-green eggs. 

The Common Mynah is freely imported, and there- 
fore by no means expensive ; Buss, however, puts the 
price in Germany at from 15 to 20 marks, and when to 
a certain degree tamed, at as high a figure as 45 marks. 
If I remember rightly my example cost me 5s. ; it was 
certainly not much more. 

I purchased an example of this species about 1895 
or 1894. and kept it in an aviary with Blue-birds and 
one or two other species with which I found it agree 
very well. It did not, however, prove a very interesting 
or specially intelligent pet; possibly it may have been 
out of sorts, for it certainly did not live many months. 

In captivity the Common. Mynah is said to become 
very tame, and to learn both words and sentences ; but 
my somewhat short experience of the species did not 
enable me to confirm these statements, which are 
doubtless true. 

In the trade this is often called the " Brown Mynah " ; 
but the latter (A. fuscus) has no naked patch about 
the eyes, though in other respects, as in its habits, it 
is very similar. It is said to vary also in the colouring 
of the iris, which is either pale grey or yellow, accord- 
ing to whether it is caught in Southern or iforthern 
India. 

Indian Mynah (Acridotheres ginginianus) . 
Above dark grey, rather paler on rump and upper 
tail-coverts, darker on lesser wing-coverts; median 
coverts greenish-black edged with grey ; greater coverts 
and flights black, green externally, somewhat bronzy on 
secondaries; bastard wing black, reddish-buff exter- 
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nally ; primary-coverts pal© reddieh-buff ; primaries 
buffish at base ; tail greenish-black, increasingly reddish- 
buff at tipe, the outer web of the outside feather being 
almoet wholly of that colour ; crown and nape greenish- 
black; sides of head mostly black; under surface pale 
ashy, pale pinky-buffish down the centre ; sides, flanks, 
and thighs slate-grey ; under wing-coverts and axillaries 
reddish-buff ; flights below black, white near the base ; 
bill reddish-orange with pale tip ; feet dull orange or 
yellow, paler on toes ; irides red ; naked orbital skin, 
dull red or reddish ; inside of mouth fleshy. Female 
said to be larger; wing shorter. Hab., Afghanistan 
and' Northern and Central India. 

According to Blyth ("Jerdon's Birds of India," Vol. 
II., p. 327) " abounds as soon as the banks of the 
river become of sufficient height for it to burrow in with 
tolerable security. It has the usual habits of the group, 
feeding much with cattle, and partakinn- alike of insects, 
grain, and fruit. It breeds in holes in river banks, 
usually in large societies ; also in holes in wells, as I 
saw commonly in Ghazeepore ajid neighbouring country, 
and lays, according to Theobald, as many as seven or 
eight eggs of the usual greenieh-blue colour." 

Euss observes that this bird arrives extremely rarely 
and singlv in the German market, but Schlechtendal 
and Prince Ferdinand possessed it ; he seems not to 
have been aware that the London Zoological Society had 
it in 1860, 1862, 1865, and 1385. 

Brown Mtn.ih {Acridotheres ftiscus). 

Above duU slate-grey, clearer on hind neck and 
mantle ; lesser and median coverts bronze brown with 
greyish margins ; greater coverts and inner secondaries 
with -black margins ; primary-coverts white ; remaining 
wing-feathers hlack, the primaries white at base and 
bronze brown at end of inner web ; outer secondaries 
bronzy externally; tail black, tipped with white, 
greenish on outer webs of feathers ; crown and sides of 
head greenish black ; throat and chest dark slate-grey, 
shading into ashy buffish on breast, sides and flanks ; 
abdomen clear buffish ; under tail-coverts creamy white ; 
thighs dark slate-grey ; under wing-coverts blackish, 
tipped with grey ; axillaries ashy buffish ; flights below 
blackish ; a white patch at base of primaries ; bill blue- 
black at base, orange-yellow at tip ; mouth bluish ; feet 
orange-yellow ; claws greenish horn ; irides bright 
yellow. Female similar, but with shorter wings. 

Southern Brown Mynah [Acridotheres mahrattensis). 

Larger ; bill orange-yellow, dusky on sides at base ; 
feet yeUow ; irides bluish grey. 

The typical form inhabits the Sub-Himalayan region 
to the Central Provinces of India and eastwards to 
Assam, Burma and Tenasserin ; and its southern race, 
Southern India, as high as the Godavery Valley on the 
east and the neighbourhood of Ahmedabad on the west. 
(Sharpe.) 

Jerdon observes (" Birds of India," Vol. II.. pp. 328, 
329) : — " This bird has almost the same habits as the 
common Mynah, like it often attending cattle, but also 
frequently seen in gardens, as at Ootacaraund, eating 
seeds and fruit of various kinds ; and it is very often 
seen clinging to the tall stem of tlie large Lobelia, so 
common on the Neilgherry hills, feeding on the small 
insects (bugs chiefly) that infest the capsules of that 
plant. It is most abundant on the Neilgherries, where 
it is a permanent resident, breeding in holes in trees, 
making a large nest of moss and feathers, and laying 
three to five eggs of a pale greenish-blue colour. From 
what Hodgson says, it is probably also a permanent 
resident in Nepal, where, he says, ' perpetually asso- 



ciating with A. tristis, every large flock of which has- 
many individuaie of this 'bird among th«m.' " " Captain 
Tytler says that at Dacca this bird builds in the old 
temples and houses about the Sepoys' huts." 

Russ says that this species is extremely rarely im- 
ported into Germany ; it was, however, present in tha- 
Amsterdam Zoological Gardens in 1854 and the London 
Gardens in 1868. In 1893 it was bred in the Berlin 
Gardens, laying three eggs of a bluish colour in an. 
ordinary Starling's nest-box ; both sexes incubated 
alternately for fifteen days, but only one youngster was- 
hatched and reared. 

In addition to Russ' record, our Zoological Gardens- 
purchased it again in 1873 and 1878, and a specimen 
was presented to them in 1889. Of the race A. 
mahrattensis they also purchased an example in 1872' 
and a second in 1873. One or two exampleji that I 
have seen from time to time have been of this grey- 
eyed race, which I believe is more frequently imported' 
than the northern type. 

Crested Mynah {Acridotheres cristatellus) . 

The adult bird is silky blue-black, with a somewhat 
irregular crest of recurved feathers from the middle to- 
the base of the bill (but no crest -on: the crown, as- 
represented in some scientific works). The upper parts- 
of t/he body are less glossy than the upper parts ; one- 
bastard wing-feather is white towards the end of the 
outer fleb ; the outer half of the primary coverts, the 
basal half of the primaries, and the base of the inner 
web of the secondaries are white ; the tail-feathers are 
tipped with white. Bill pale yellow, the base of the- 
lower mandible pink, feet orange, iris deep amber 
yellow. Young birds are brown and have no crest,. 
the bill and feet are browner, and the iris pale greenish- 
yellow. Hab., Central -and Southern China, and the- 
Island of Luzon {Philippines), supposed to have been, 
introduced. 

Messrs. La Touche and Rickett [The lUs, 1905. p- 
40) observe: — "This common resident breeds in holes, 
in trees and walls, as well as under the eaves of 
houses. The nest is a regular rubbish-heap of dry 
grass, straw, leaves, feathers, etc. The wing and tair 
feathers of pigeons, kites. Crows and Magpies are 
largely used. In every nest examined by Rickett there- 
was a snake's slough or part of one, and our men were' 
once told by a native that everi/ Mynah's nest was thus 
provided. 

" The eggs are pale greenish blue. These birds are- 
very noisy and pugnacious in spring." 

According to Dr. Russ, this is "one of the most- 
abundant and most charming Starlings in the trade ; 
is nevertheless unsociable, as well as spiteful, violent; 
and easily excited. A female belonging to Schlech- 
tendal laid eggs on several occasions. Song copious- 
and pleasing ; it also imitates the notes of other birdsi 
learns to speak excellently ; is unusually tame. It is 
fond of berries and other fruits, as well as grain."' 
Russ also states that Wiener bred the species success- 
fully in 1875 ; but if he did he has not mentioned the- 
fact anywhere that I am aware of. It is a favourite 
Chinese cage-bird, and not infrequently imported; but 
it is never very cheap. 

For many years my friend Mr. James Housden, of 
Sydenham, had a most entertaining specimen of this- 
Mynah, which trumpeted, whistled most melodiously, 
and talked Hisdostani. I was so much attracted by 
the bird that I asked him, if he ever chanced to meet 
with a specimen at not too exorbitant a price, to 
secure it for me. 

From what I saw of Mr. Housden's old bird and a 
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second which he subsequently turned loose in the same 
aviary, I am not inclined to endorse Dr. Russ's state- 
ment as to the malice of the Crested Jlynah. If he 
was reckless enough to associate so powerful a bird, 
and one 10^ in. in length, with tiny Pinches he had 
nobody to blame but himself. A big bird may kill a 
small one in play rather than from wanton cruelty, 
and I should judge this Mynah as tolerably peaceable 
when associated with birds of its own size. 

Mr. Housden secured me a specimen about 1896, for 
which I paid 30s., and although it has since been 
offered in the London market for about half that price, 
I was well content. It was a most amusing bird, and 
very fond of me, showing its aifection. however, exactly 
in the opposite manner from my Blue-bearded Jay ; 
for, whereas the Jay would always attack any stranger 
w'ho put a finger near his flight, the Mynah would only 
attack me and utterly ignore a stranger. He whistled 
clearly and tunefully and occasionally trumpeted, after 
which he invariably bowed in a ludicrous fashion, 
making the most extraordinary rasping sound with 




Ceested Mynah. 
(From a living specimen.) 

each bow ; he rarely attempted to talk, but sometimes 
said " Joey " once or twice in a low, harsh voice, so 
that we adopted that as his name. I fed him upon 
the usual soft food with grapes, banana, apple, or 
orange, cockroaches, mealworms, smooth caterpillars, 
or spiders. He died on November 28, 1906, a very old 
bird (for he was old w'hen I bought him), and regretted 
by all who had had the pleasure of making his 
acquaintance. 

Bald-headed Starling {Sarcops caluus). 

Dark glossy cinereous, blacker at base of feathers, 
the back sometimes mostly brown or black ; a white 
patch on upper part of scapulars ; wings and tail 
black; head naked, dull pinky-white or flesh-red, 
excepting the lores, forehead, a line down centre of 
crown, joining a collar which passes round the ear- 
coverts, which are also of the same colour, the cheeks 
and the under surface, all of which are black ; sides 
and flanks silver-grey; under tail-coverts washed with 
dark cinereous ; flighte below browner than above ; bill 
and feet black, toes and claws brown ; irides rufous- 
brown or chestnut. Female similar, but said to have 
a longer wing. Hab., Phiilippines and Sulu Islands. 

Mr. J. Whitehead (The Ibis, 1899, p. 241) says :— 
" Quite one of the ornithological features of the 
Philippines. Like the Great Hornbill, this species has 
also been noticed by the Spaniards, and is known to 
them as the ' CoUato.' It is supposed to learn to 



imitate the human voice, and for that reason it is 
often kept in a, cage. The Oollato is a busy, lively 
bird, being found in numibers in the forests when 
its favourite food is ripe. It is also very 
partial to dead trec-trumks, nesting and roosting 
m the numerous Woodpeckers' borings. The 
noise made by the wings during flight is very audible. 
In Samar a pair were very busy prospecting some old 
posts within a few feet of our house, but we left before- 
they had commenced to build. The note is a peculiar 
click, met*allic but not displeasing. The species reaches' 
an elevation of 3,000 ft. in Benguet." 

In 1905 Mr. Walter Goodfellow brought home three 
specimens of this species for Mrs. Johnstone, who pub- 
lished an illustrated account of them in 'The AviculturaV 
Magazine, New Series, Vol. IV., pp. 191, 192. She- 
says : " I feed them on an ordinary insectivorous mix- 
ture, soaked water biscuit squeezed very dry, with a 
few sultana raisins. They are exceedingly fond of the 
latter dainty, also oranges, which they will absolutely 
finish with the exception of the peel. They love meal- 
worms, but seemed rather afraid of some cockroaches 
I introduced into the aviary, killing them with sharp- 
pecks, given them as they dart down and back from an- 
upper perch (much as I have seen my Crackles kill a 
mouse), but they never attempted to eat them." Theee 
birds were subsequently sent to the London Zoological 
Gardens. 

Typical Mynahs or Crackles (Eulahetidce). 

This family is based upon the genus Eulabc!< = 
Mo-inatus. The former name takes precedence, having 
been published by Cuvier in 1817, otherwise it would 
be a question whether, if these birds are to be separated 
ae a distinct familv from the Old World Starlings, it 
should not be called ilainatidix* I first illustrated the- 
sexual differences in the bill in my little book, " How 
to Sex Gage-Birds," p. 79. These birds have a bare 
sort of wattle suspended from the back of the eye and 
passing into an almost horseshoe-like lappet running 
from the back of the eye to the nape, and back again 
towards the crown. 

These birds are nearly related and very much alike, 
both in plumage and habits ; they are talented mimics, 
and some of them (when taken young and carefully 
trained) become excellent talkers ; but they are quite 
unsuitable for cage culture, requiring an aviary, in order 
not only to do them justice, but to render them pleasant 
pets. They are, however, extremely nervous, easily 
startled, and from their excessive greed are apt to get 
too fat — one of the most frequent causes of death with 
these birds. The Hill Mynahs are hopping birds, not 
progressing by walking like the more typical Mynahs. 

Southern Hill Mynah (Eulahes religiosa). 

Glossy purplish-black ; the lower back and upper tail- 
coverts with green reflections; wings and tail black, 
the latter slightly greenish; a white patch on the 
primaries; head glossed with green excepting on the 
ear-coverts, the green extending on to the throat and 
front of neck ; the chest purplish ; remainder of under 
surface black with the edges of the feathers green ? 
bill orange-yellow: wattle and lappet bright yellow' 
bluish at upper edge ; feet lemon-yellow ; irides brown 
with dark-mottled white outer edge. Female smaller 
than male, with shorter wing and much weaker bill. 
Hab., Ceylon and South India. 

Col. Legge C Birds of Ceylon," Vol. II., pp. 683, 684' 
gives the following account of its habits :— " This 

♦The Editors ot The Ibis did not see why Gracula should 
not 06 retained, out then what should we do with Oraculust 
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showy bird frequents high jungle and forest, being 
especially fond ot the vicinity of rivers, and likewise oi 
open clearings in the woods which are studded with tall 
dead trees. In the Pasdun Karale, between the Maguru 
Ganga and Kalatura, where it is common, it is tound 
about native villages situated in wooded knolls, and 
affects the kitool-palni.s there more than other trees. 
Like the next species, it has a habit of launching itself 
out into the air with a shrill whistle and returning to 
its perch. Its note is higher than that of the Hill 
Mynah and more metallic-sounding. It is caught and 
kept as a caged bird by the natives in parts of the 
western aad southern provinces, and is said by them to 
talk well. It usually associates in pairs, except when 
Jeeding on the fruit of some favourite tree, when I have 
found it in small parties. It is not a shy bird, having 
very little feair of a gun-shot ; indeed, I have shot several 
out of the same tree without any member of the little 
party taking flight. It feeds on various berries and 
fruits, which it swallows whole. Jerdon testifies to- the 
same local propensity which i have observed to obtain 
with it in Ceylon ; he says ' It seems partia-Uy dis- 
.tributed, as you may pass through miles of forest with 
out seeing a single specimen. It is generally found in 
.small parties of five or six, frequenting the tops of the 
loftiest trees, and feeding on fruit and berries of various 
kinds. I never found that insects had formed any 
portion of its food. The song of this bird is very rich, 
varied, and pleasing . it is not often seen in cages 
in India ; but it is very highly prized both for its 
powers of song and speech, which are said to surpass 
those of all other birds in distinctness. It has probably 
been from erroneous information that this species was 
named religiosa by Linnaeus, as I am not aware of ite 
being considered sacred by the Hindoos.' " Elsewhere 
{" Birds of India ") he suggests that the great Swedish 
:naturalist probably confounded it with AcridotheTes 
.tristis, a bird attired in " sad-coloured " plumage, and 
was thug led to apply to it its inappropriate title. 

" Nidi-firalion. — The Black Myna wae breeding on the 
Pasdun Korale on the occasion of a visit I made to that 
part in August ; but I did not procure its eggs. It 
builds in holes, and is said not to lay its eggs on the 
bare wood, but to line the bottom of the cavity with 
grasses, roots, feathers, etc. Rlr. Bourdillon writes that 
in Southern India it makes its nest of straw and feathers 
in a hole a considerable height from the ground. The 
eggs are deeeribed as ' very graoefuillj elongated 
ovals ' ; the shell is smooth and fine, with a rather 
faint gloss ; ground-colour greenish-blue, more or less 
profusely spotted or ' splashed ' with purplish chocolate- 
brown, and very pale purple. Dimensions 1.35 to 1.37 
inch in length, by 0.87 to 0.9 inch in breadth." 

This species has been in the Amsterdam Zoological 
Gardens since 1845, and in the London Gardens since 
1865, no less than twenty examples having been ex 
Tiibitedby our Zoological Society between 1866 and 1895. 
I cannot say that I ever heard one of these birds speak 
half as distinctly as either an Amazon or a Grey Parrot ; 
the words are intelligible, but singularly harsh and 
ventriloquial. The earliest example I remember of this 
■species at O'Ur Gardens, perhaps thiei 1866 specimens, was 
a somewhat humorous bird ; he used to chatter to him- 
self about a cup of coffee and other matters until he 
had collected a crowd round his cage, and then utter a 
piercing shriek which made everybody jump ; then he 
-would say, "What a noise to-day ! " Many years later 
a specimen at the Gaideiiis amused me by its stolid 
stupidity. A friend with me was very anxious to add 
to the accomplishments of this bird, but to all overtures 
he only had two answers — " What? " and " All right ! " 



What the name religiosa has to do with such d. crow-like 
bird it woulcl be hard to say, and probably, after the 
tuition which some specimens receive on board ship, it 
IS sometimes a sad, misnomer. 

Javan Hill Mynah (Eulabes javantiisis). 

Considerably larger than the preceding species ; the 
lores and sides of crown intense black ; rest of head, 
neck, shoulders, back and vimder surface up to the 
abdomen black glossed with purple, remaining plumage 
black glossed with green ; primaries with a broad white 
patch ; wattles and lappets large, divergent, uniting on 
the nape in old hiras. sulphur-yellow ; bill orange-ver- 
milion tipped with yellow ; feet sulphur-yellow ; irides 
reddish-brown (according to Russ the lappets and feet 
are dark yellow) ; sexes differing as usual. Hab., South 
Tenasserim to Malacca, Suimatra, Java, and Borneo. 

Mr. F. Nicholson observed this species 500 feet above 
Estate Ho'uee on Kosala (Java), feeding on Hooroo 
madang [The Ibis, 1881, p. 155). Li Sumatra he ob- 
tained .'t on the River Rawas, 1,700 feet, and describes 
the irides as dark brown ; tip of bill orange, rest of it 
light red ; legs and feet orange (The Ibis, 1883, p. 254). 

Mr. G. Hore, speaking of it in Borneo (The Ibis, 
1893, p. 402), says : " Common everywhere, in pairs. A 
good whistler and talker, and often trained by the 
jNlalays and Chinese. Native name ' Tiong. ' " 

According to Ruse, Dr. Hagen says that a friend of 
his had one of these birds for a Ibng time in captivity, 
and was delighted with it because " it spoke almost 
better than the most talented Parrot. It laughed, 
coughed, and expectorated like a human being, and 
always with the same sounds as its master; it crowed 
like a cock, neighed like a horse, creaked like a door, 
screeched like an unoiled wagon-wheel, grunted like a 
pig, etc. If a person cmtened the house it wished him 
' Good morning ! ' or ' Tabe Tuanku, ta.be ' ; it whistled 
and called the dog if the latter barked, and so on. In 
short, there is scarcely a bird more entertaining than 
the Tiong. It places its nest in the trunk of a tree, 
preferably in old, decayed trunks of the sugar-palm, 
and its clutch consists of four greenish-blue eggs with 
dark splashes." It reached" the Amsterdam Gardens in 
1852 and the London Gardens in 1871 and 1887. 

GsEATEE Hill-Mynah (Eulobcs intermedia). 

Similar to the preceding species, but much smaller, 
and with the patch of feathers extending from back of 
eye triangular ; eyelids well-feathered ; wattles and 
lappets bright yellow, more or less orange in front, 
bluish near the eye ; bill deep orange with yellow tip ; 
inside of mouth fleshy ; feet yellow ; irides brown. 
Female smaller, the bill much weaker. Hab., Central 
India, the Himalayas from Kumaon to Assam, Burma 
to Tenasserim and Northern ilalaysia, eastward to 
Cochin China, and probably China and Hainan. 
(Sharpe.) 

According to Jerdon the habits of this species do not 
diflier from' those of the Southern HiU-Mynah. This 
bird makes a very interesting pet, its great musical 
talent being soupplemented by a capacity for learning to 
talk very distinctly, though m a somewhat hoarse voice. 

I purchased an example of this species about 1892, 
and finding it filthv in the extreme when kept in a 
cage, I turned it into a moderate-sized aviarv with Eed- 
crested Cardinals, a Rosella Parrakeet. and 'one or two 
English Starlings. It was heavy and sluggish in, its 
movements, and never interfered with the other birds. 
From the heavy, lumpy way in which it dropped from 
percli to perch my v/ife nicknamied it " Plop." 

This bird used to reproduce every sound that it had 
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heard on board eliip, with the exception of words, not 
«ne of which did it ever learn to speak, but its imita- 
tions were marvellously realistic, its favourite sounds 
being the action of the screw when the vessel is eta- 
tionary, the soft epla-sh of a rope dropping on the 
iSurface of the water, and lastly those objectionable 
sounds produced by bad sailors in rough weather. 1 
fed thie bird on my usual soft food, fruit, and insects, 
sometimes adding a few scraps of raw meat, but I do 
mot recommend the last item, although it suits the 
species of Acridotkeres. It died through the bursting 




Male and Female of the Greater Hill-Myxah. 



^f the great blood-vessel of the heart, from sudden 
fright caused by a Starling alightmg on ite back m the 

^^ ' Ceylon 3\Iynah (Eulahes iitilogenys). 
Black glossed with purple on the crown, sides of 
heS! necf all round, hind neck, -^--^\^lf,^'^Zl 
of greater wing-coverts, and narrow ma-rgins to mnei 
m.osTtecondari°es, tail, 'throat, ^^^t' f^^^' ^^ 
under wing-coverts and axiUanes towards «dp of w^ng 
glossed wita green on b..ck, rmnp, ^]PP-?^ t^^-^^^^^' 
|,apulars, lesser wing-coverts, . fore ^f^i^J^^^^'^f^^nte 
mainincr umlerparts ; primaries with the usual wnire 
-^tc^ wattles appare^ly wanting, l^f^'^S^,. [^^^t 
Lcee's illustration ; lappets bright yellovf ; bill orange 
red the ipper mandible black from gape to nostril ^d 
Ihe lower'^for nearly h^lf its l^-S^h ; feet gamboge^ 

yeUow, claws blackish; "-id«\ S^y^^^^-^^'^^^^Sv 
with brown. Femalo .aid to be larger ^ut certainly 
with weaker bill ; irides white or yellowish-white. Hab., 

^"coT'Legge thus describes its habits ("Birds of Cey- 
lon, °vK ,p. 686): "This handsome bird frequents 



for the most part the tops of tall trees ; it associates in 
small parties, and is very partial to the sides of deep 
ravines, lofty precipices, and' overhanging; woods. It is 
fond of launching itself out into mid-air from' these 
dizzy heights, uttering its shrill metallic-sounding 
whistle and loud calls, and, circling round, it returns 
to its lofty perch on the top of some huge Doon-tree, 
and there continues the exercise of its vocal powers. 
Its well-known voice consists of a, piercing and not 
unharmonious whistle repeated several times and then 
followed by a series of loud guttural calls, some of 
which resemble the syllables ohoooke, 
chi-ooope; these are, however, only 
uttered as call-notes while it is perched. 
The Mynah talks well, and is eagerly 
sought after as a caged bird, and much 
prized by the Kandyans as a pet, 
as it is extremely difficult to procure 
from the nest. It is a restless bird, par- 
ticularly towards roosting-time, and in 
forests where it is abundant I have often 
seen it roaming about in small parties, 
dashing down the gloomy gullies, and 
sweeping backwards and forwards with 
frequent rapid descents, which cause a 
long rustling sound. After alighting on 
the tallest tree to be found, these restless 
parties indulge in sundry piercing 
whistles, and then start off again on tiieir 
peregrinations until a suitable spot for 
their night's quarters in the foliage of 
some vast tree is found. 

" In its habits it is, like the rest of the 
Grackles, entirely arboreal, and its diet 
is frugivorous. Ajnong the many fruits 
to be found in the forests of Ceylon 
there are none of which it is so fond as 
the wild cinnamon and the nutmeg. 
The latter they swallow whole, digesting 
the mace from the exterior of the nut, 
which they afterwards reject. The haibit 
ascribed 'by Layard of frequenting pas- 
tures and perching on the backs of cattle 
probably appertains to the Common 
Mynah (Acridotkeres melanosternus) , tor 
it is essentially an arboreal bird, and 
does not descend to the ground at 
all. 

" Nidiiication.—T:his, species breeds, in June, July, 
and August, laying its eggs in a hole m a rotten tree 
or in oiie which has been previously excavated by the 
Yellow-fronted Barbet or Red Woodpecker. It often 
nests in the sugar or kitool palm, and m one of these 
trees in the Peak forest I took its eggs m the month 
of Aueust There was an absence of all nest or lining 
at the bottom of the hole, the eggs, j^hich were two 
in number, being deposited on the bare wood. The 
female was sitting at the time, ^J}'! was being brought 
fruit and berries by the male bird. While the eggs 
were being taken the birds flew round repeatedly and 
settled on an adjacent tree, keeping up a loud whistling. 
The eo-gs are obtuse-ended ovals, of a pale greenish- 
blue gfound-colour (one being much paler than the 
other), sparingly spotted with large and small spots of 
lilac-grey, and blotched over this with a few neutral 
brown and sepia blots. They measure from 1.3 to 
1.32 inch in length by 0.96 to 0.99 m breadth. 

Russ says that hitherto this bird has, to his know- 
ledge, only been represented in the Amsterdam Zoo- 
logical Gardens. 

D 
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CHAPTER III. 



BOWER=BIRDS {Ptilmm-hynchidm). 

I believe that most writers consider tihesei birds to \>o 
more nearly related to the Birds of I'aradise than to 
any others; Goulld undoubtedly thought ^o, and states 
as much (" Handbook to Birds of Australia," Vol. I., p. 
441.). Dr. Sbarpe, lioweveir ("Catalogue of Birds in 
the Collection of the British Museum," Vol. VI.), places 
th«m as a sivb-family of the Timeliine Thrushes, and 
observes : — " Their habits eeem to me to associate them 
with the Ground Thrushes and BaJjMers, of which they 
will form an outlying group with affinities towards the 
Crows .and Paradiisenbixds." The date Professor Alfred 
Newton (" Dictionary of Birds," p. 51) says : — " By 
most systematiats these 'birds aire placed among the 
Paradiseidce (Birds of Paradise); but in the 'British 
Museum Catalogme of Birds ' (VI., pp. 380-396) tliey are 
to be fouind in the ' limbo larg'e and broad ' of 
Thncliidip — though allowed the rank of a euib-family, 
Ptilonorhynclnnte, the name being talcen from the 
feathered and not the bare (as might, from its 
etvmoloyy, have been expected) condition of the ba-se 
of" the bill." 

The S-iitin Bower-bird certainly has the aspect of a 
glorified Crow ; and,_^ in its awkward, ridiculous eide 
jumps and alternate flapping of first one wing and then 
the other, it behaves much as I have seen a Raven do 
when in a sportive huauour. The bird never struck me 
as having anything in common with the Thrushes ; its 
love of bright coilouiB and tendency to carry about 
pebbles, bon.::s and feathers to decorate its' tunnels 
(bowers) is more cihaiacteristic of the Corvidce and 
Sturnidce, and its ©xtraordiiiiai-y songs beair a vague 
resemblance to .^ome parts of the performance of our 
Europcviu Starling. Its capacity for mimicry and learn- 
ing to talk or imitate the mewing of a cat again indicate 
affinity to the Crowds and Starlings ratlieir than to the 
Thrushes. Tliough a trifle larger, this Bower-bird, both 
in its long awkward hops, the general outline of its 
hea\-y bill (the upper mandible of which, however, is 
more heavily feathered as well as the sides of the lower 
m.-i.ndible) reminds one not a little of the Hjill-Mynahs. 

After I had completed the present chapiter, a number 
of species of Bower-birds, Paradise-birds, and Manucodes 
were importeid by Mr. C. B. Horsbiugh, who was sent 
out to New Guinea to that intent by Sir Willliam Ingraim 
and the Zoological Society of London. Some of these birds 
are of considerable beauty : and I should feel bound to 
include them in tbe prescnl work, if it were not for the 
fact that it has been decided ni future to preserve them 
strictly, only jiermittaig them to be captured «r shot f<ir 
public institutions This will necessarily place them 
entirely out of the reach of inivate aviculturists. 

In an article on Prince Eudclpih's Bird of Paradise, 
Sir William Ingram observes that : "During- nearly fifty 
years Ijefore the yea.r 1904, only sixteen Birds of Paradise 
had been r&ceived at Ithe London Zoological Gardens, 
and these only arrived one or two at a time." He then 
goes on to m^ention that Mr, Walter Goodfellow, in 1904, 
landed in Englland. two King Birds, two Parailisea 
muinr and one Faradura apnda ; in 1905, twenty Birds 
of Paradise ware landed ■slh Genoa : three King Birds, 
oU'e Paradisea minor and isixteen I'limdifea ajinda. In 
1907, twelve pairs of King Birds and six females of 
P. apoda were iin|jorted, and in 1908 more than fifty 
biids were brcaight home belonging to seven species not 
previously imported, including one specimen of P. 
rndolplii. 

For the reaison already im&iKtion''d, I shall confine my- 



self to the me-'e enumeration of such species as have 
come to hand since the ensuing chapter was vrritten : — 

Barbet-like Cat-bikd {Mluroedus iuccoides). 

Two examples were presented to the Londoa 
Zoological 'Society in 1908. 

Black-headed Cat-bikd (Mlurcedus melanocephalus). 
Three examples reached the London Zoological 
Gardens in 1908. 

Unornamenied Bower-bird (Amblyornis inornata). 
A pair was received by Mr. E. J. Brook dn 1909. 

Gardener Bower-bird (Amhlyornis subalaris). 

Two examples were imported in 1908, and were pre- 
sented to the London Zoological Society. Mr. E. J. 
Brook received a female and two males in 1909. 

Magnificent Rifle-bird (Ptilorhis magnifica.) 
One specimen was brougiib home in 1908. 

New Guinea Rifle-bird {Ptilorhis intercedens). 

One specimen also of this speoies in 1908 : this and a 
young male reiched the Zoological Gardens the same 
year. 

Meyer's Bird of Paradise {Epimachus meyeri). 

Three males and two females were received by Mr. 
E. J. Brook in 1909. 

Count Ragoi's Paradise-bird (Paradisea raggiana). 
Several examples were imported in 1908. Twelve 
specimens reached the London Zoological Gardens in 
that year. 

Prince Rudolph's Bird of Paradise {Paradisomiss 
rudolphi). 

One example only was secured ; it was deposited at 
the Gardens. Mr. E. J. Brook received a pair in 1909. 

Magnificent Bird of Paradise {Dlphyllodes 

magniiica). 

Eight ispecimens were brought to England in 1908. 

Hukstein's Bird of Paradise {Dlphyllodes hun-stcini), 

Nimiber of specimens not stated, but eighteen found 
their way to the G.Lidejis at Regent's Park. Mr. E. J. 
Brook received a speom:en in 1909. He also received 
the young of Loria mai-icc. 

Six-wiRED Bird of Paradise {Parotia sexfilata). 

Seven specime.rs were imported in 1908. 

Lawes' Bird of Paradise {Parotia laicesi). 

Number of examples not noted, but fourteen found a 
home in the Gardens at Regent's Park. 

Superb Bird of Paradise {Lophorina superba). 
Mr. E. J. Brook received two pairs in 1909. 

Princess Stephanie's Bird of Par.vdise {Astrarchm 
stephanice). 

Mr E. J. Brook received three males and four femiajes 
in 1909, 

Purple IMakucodb {Phomjgama purpureo-violacea). 

Probably five specimeins ic.ime to hand; certainly tliati. 
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number reached! the London Zoological Society's Gardens 
in 1908. 

GB.EEN Manucode (Plwnygama chahjbeata) (sic). 
It is stated tlhat four examples of Manucodes were 
received belongdng to this and the preceding species, but 
is this distinct from the Manucodia clialybeia recorded 
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as having come in the preceding collection, -when 
eight exampies came to hand ; and is it not 
Mamicodia chalyhata, of which Phonygama chalyheua 
is a synonym? If so, it was not received for the first 
time in 1908, as it reached the London Gardens in 1881. 

Satin Bower-bird 
(Ptilonorhynchus violaceus). 
Black glossed with Prussian blue ; bill 
slaty-Wuish, yellowish at tips ; feet flesh- 
coloured ; irides brilliant transparent ultra- 
marine blue, with a red circle round the 
pupil (in certain lights the irides appear 
reddish-brown, no 'blue being visible). 
Female slightly smaller ; above greyish-green,, 
greener on rump and upper tail-coverts ; 
median wing-coverts narrowly tipped with 
whity-brown ; greater and primary ooverta 
cinnamon-brown, the former slightly green- 
ish, the innermost and the innermost second- 
aries with whity-brown tips ; flights smoky- 
brown, cinnamon-brown externally ; tail 
golden-brown, central feathers somewhat 
ashy, lores and orbital feathers slightly 
brownish ; ear coverts and cheeks greyish- 
brown, with bufiish shaft-stripes ; throat 
olivaceous brownish, with dull greenish edges 
to the feathers ; remaining under-surface 
pale greenish-yellow, the feathers with black- 
brown loop-lines partly bounding the shafts 
and irregular transverse arched lines towards 
the tips ; these are less distinct on the 
abdomen and under tail-coverts, and wanting 
on the lower abdomen ; axillaries pale 
greenish, with dusky bars ; under wing- 
coverts yellow with dusky bars ; flights 
below smoky-brown, with bright yellow 
bases and inner webs ; bill dark horn ; feet 
very pale greenish-yellow ; irides clear ultra- 
marine blue, the reddish ring less marked 
than in the male. Young birds are somewhat 
similar to the female, but smaller, and with 
the looped line on the feathers of the breast 
replaced iby a dusky diffused line, the outer 
line also more or less diffused, the small 
intervening area giving the bird a spotted 
appearance. The moult to the adult plumage 
is extremely slow ; in my birds it occupied 
exactly twelve months. Hab., New South 
\Yales and through Eastern Australia to 
Rockingham Bay and Port Denison. 

Gould observes ("Handbook of Birds of 
Australia," Vol. I., pp. 442-444) : " The 
localities frequented by the Satin Bower- 
bird are the luxuriant and thickly foliaged 
brushes stretching- 
V along the coast 
from Port Philip 
to Moreton Bay> 
and the cedar 
brushes of the 
Liverpool ranges." 
" Judging from the 
contents of the 
stomachs of the 
many specimens T 
dissected, it would 
seem that it is 
altogether frugivo- 
rous, or, if not ex- 
clusively so, that 
insects form but a 
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email portion of its diet. Independently of 
numerous beiTy-bearing plants and shruibs, the 
brushes it inhabits are studded with enormous fig 
trees, to the fruit of which it is especially par- 
tial. It appeans to have particular times in Ithe day 
tor feeding, and, when thujs engage'd among the lo-w 
shrub-like trees, I have approached within a few feet 
without creating alarm ; but at other times the bird was 
extremely shy and watcihfui, especially the old males, 
which not inifbequentfly perch on 'tfhe topmost branch or 
dead limlb of the' loftiest tree in tihe forest, whence they 
oan survey all laiund, and waitdh the movements of their 
femiaJes and young in tihe bruish toeloiw." 

Respecting the playing tunnels (bowers, as they are 
fandiWly called) conisitrncted by these birds, Groulid says 
they are placed " on the ground, under (the sbeliter of 
the branicihes of oveirhaniging trees, in the most retired 
part of the forest ; they diff'ered consideraPoly in size, 
Siome being a tbind larger tliian others. The toase oon- 
sisits of an exitensive and raltheir convex platform of 
stacks firmly interwoven, on the ceortre of which the 
bower itself is ibuilt ; this, like the platform on which 
it is plaiced, and with which it is in'tenwoven, is formed 
of ebicfcs and twigs, but of a more slender and flexihle 
description, tlhe tips of "tihe twigs being so arranged 
as to curve inwands' aoid rtearly meet at the top ; in 
the interior the materials are so placed ithat the forks 
of the twigis 'are always presented outwiards, by which 
arrangement not the slightest olbisltruction is offered to 
the passage of the birds. The interest of this curious 
bower is much enhaniceid by the manner in which it is 
deicorated with the mosit gaily-oolo'ured aiitdcles that can 
be collected, such as the blue tail-feathers of the Rose- 
hiU and Pennantian Parrakeets, bleached bones, the 
shells of snails, etc. ; some of the feathers are inserted 
aanong the twigs, whih others, with tire bones and 
shells, are strewed about near the entrances. The pro- 
pensity of these birds to fly off viith any attractive 
object is so well known to the natives tliat they always 
search the runs for any small missing article that anay 
have been accidentally dropped in the brush. I myself 
found at the entrance of one of them a. smail, neatly- 
worked stone tomahawk of an inch and a, half in length, 
together with some slips of blue cotton rags, which the 
birds had doubtless picked up at a, deserted encampment 
of the natives. 

"It bias now been clearly ascentained that these 
curious baweins are merely eportinig-places in which the 
sexes meet, and the males display their finery and 
exhibit many remarkable actions ; and so inhereirt is 
this halbit that the living exjamipleis which have from 
time to time been sent to this country continue it even 
in captivity. Those belonging to the ZpologicaJ Society 
have oonStruQtjed their bowers, decorated and ikept them 
in repair for several successive years." 

In A. J. Oamipibell's " Nests and Eggs of Australian 
Birds" is an admirable photographic illu.stration of the 
nest and eggs of this species in situ. I therefore t'ake 
the description of both from his valuable work, pp. 191, 
192, las follows: — Nest: Open, shallow, somewhat 
looseiliy constructed' of twigs ; lined inside with leaves 
(Eurah/ptus), and placed in a scrublby bush or tiee. at 
a height varying from about ten to thirty feet from the 
ground. Dimensionis over all : Diameter seven or eight 
inches, by five inches in depth. 

T^aqs: Clutch, two to three; shape, true oval; shell 
moderately fine in textnre, surface glo&sy ; colour viaries 
from dark cream to dirty yellow, irregularly blotched 
and spotted with umber, cinnamon-brown, and a few 
purplish-grey markings. In some specimens the 
blotches are very bold, with the markings under the 
surface of the shdl of a bluish-black shade. Occasion- 



ally there is a type with a. lifter or paler coiloiured 
ground and sBnaJier-sized markings. Otheirs, again, 
have the markings more in the form of hieroglyiphics. 
Dimension® in inches of a typical clutch : (1) 1.76 x 
1.19 ; (2) 1.74 X 1.'17- 

Jlr. Oamiplbell tells us that " some seasons Satin Birds 
are very destructive in the gardens and orchards, eating 
clover, especially the flowers, English grass, calbibages 
d'Oiwn to the very root, and fruit. The late W. B. 
Bailey, Pimjpama Nurseries, South Queensland, in- 
formed me of an instance in which he had about three 
acres of mandarin oranges stripped in a week. The 
birds are also fonid of sweet potato tubers. I noiticed^ at 
-\lr. Bailey's residence a very handsome male bird which 
be had in oapitivity. It was in its yoiithful coat of 
motUed green when he first obtained it. It is interest- 
ing to leiarn that this bind did not don its full livery 
of blue-lbladk till the fourth year. The bird was an 
excellent mimic, could talk, arid imitete well the mew- 
ing of a cat." 

In 1900 I described the behaviour of what I then 
believed to be a pair of Bower-birds in my possession, 
as follows : — " He constantly sings to the hen, puffs 
out his feathers, arches his back, alternately opens and 
shuts one wing or the other, flies round with a dropped 
quill feather in his beak, and once he so alarmed his 
wife that she turned on her back on the earth with 
open beak and claws up to defend herself. My man 
came running to me saying : ' He's done it ; I said 
he would ; he's killed her ! ' And certainly it looked 
like it until I went inside the aviary, when she was 
up and off to her favourite roost in a second. 

" The song is a most comical performance, and 
resembles nothing so much as water, containing bits of 
cabbage-leaf, running down a sink, and interspersed 
here and there with clear Starling-like notes.. The 
alarm note is a jarring monosyllable most like the 
word scoot, with a very rough hesitation on the c. As 
this species is particularly nervous and excitable, the 
alarm-note is often heard. It is difficult to express the 
sounds of the song in words, but the idea it conveys 
to the mind is a rapid whozzle-whozzh-whozzle-sqrrrT, 
with variations." 

Briefly to review the history of my two Bower-birds, 
I may note that the supposed pair (palpably in nest- 
ling plumage, both small and with indications of pale 
spots on the green plumage) came into my possession 
in September, 1899, and at the end of a year one had 
assumed the adult plumage of the male, the other the 
adult plumage of the female. Naturally I concluded 
that I had secured an undoubted pair, although both 
sang and danced ; and though they certainly quarrelled, 
that fact in no way disturbed my faith, because from 
my lx)yhood I had been taught that " the quarrels of 
lovers are the beginning of love." 

When in July, 1904, the supposed hen began to assume 
male plumage and became so spiteful that I had to 
remove the undoubted cock, I concluded, as a matter 
of course, that disease of the ovary was affecting her 
plumage (see my short paper in the " Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History," Seventh Series, Vol. 
XVI., pp. 350-351). Later the perfect male plumage was 
acquired and retained permanently, and exactly three 
years later the bird died and proved to be a cock. 

Why some cock birds should assume male plumage at 
the end of the second year, and others should disport 
themselves in female attire for six years or longer, is a 
problem whiqh requires a good deal of explanation. 
~S{y birds were only two out of half a dozen or more, 
all palpably young birds, imported in one batch. 

In 1902 {The Amcultural Magazine, Second Series, 
Vol. I., pp. 63-68) Mrs. Johnstone published an in- 
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terefting account of the nesting of this species in her 
aviaries. Unhappily no young were reared to perfec- 
tion. 

As regards feeding, I found that Gould's idea that 
this species is very slightly, if at all, insectivorous was 

quite erroneous. It will swallow cockroaches one after 
tha other with the greatest avidity, as well as any other 
insects or smooth larvae which one may supply, and, 
of course, spiders. Grapes are much relished, but 

banana, ripe pear, apple or orange are also eaten freely. 

Insectivorous food is taken in moderation, but the 
yolk of egg is always first selected and the remainder 
of the food only taken when the birds are hungry. 

Atjstkalian Gat-Bird (JEluroeclus i-irldis). 

Above bright grass-green ; a whitish patch on side 
of lower neck ; median and greater wing-coverts and 
secondaries with yellowish- white tips ; primaries 
slightly bluish on outer webs ; inner webs of all the 
flights grey-brownish ; tail feathers white-tipped, with 
inner webs blackish ; head and neck slightly yellower 
than back ; the neck and mantle with faint buffy-white 
shaft-lines ; sides of head olivaceous, the ear-coverts 
with a silvery gloss ; a whitish orbital ring ; cheeks, in- 
fra-orbital region and malar line slightly spotted with 
Mack ; throat grey, faintly olivaceous, and dotted witih 
white ; remainder of under-surf ace dull olivaceous, the 
feathers spotted with short whits shaft-streaks; centre 
of abdomen, vent and wnder tail-covents yellowish and 
epotlless ; under wing^coveits whiti-h, baned with grey 
and tinged with green, especially at edge of wing ; 
bill pale horn-colour ; feet whitish ; irides brownish- 
red. Female slightly smaller and duller, and probably 
with a shorts]- wing. Hab., Xew S-outih Wale-s, extend- 
ing ito the Wide Bay district in Easttrn Ai'.stralia>. 
(Shai-pe.) 

Gould observes ("Handbook of Birds of Australia," 
Vol. I., pp. 446-447) : — " So far as our know- 
ledge extends, this species is only found in 
New South AA ales, where it inhabits the 
luxuriant forests that extend along the eastern 
coast betweei itho mountain ranges and the sea; t.hcs3 
of lUawarra, the Hunter, the JIacLeay, and the 
Clarence, and the cedar brushes of the Liverpool range 
bein,g, among ima,ny others, Jooaiities in which it may 
be found ; siituations eidtuble to the Eeyen';- and S itin- 
bird are equally adapted to the habits of the Cat-bird, 
and I have not infrequently seon theni all tOivee feeding 
togciiher on the same tr.»e. The wild fig, and tlie native 
cherry, when in season, afford an abundani' supply. So 
rarely does it take insects that I do not recoilect ever 
finding any remains in the stoma'Cihs O'f thnsSi ispecimens 
I dissected. In its disposition it is neither a shy nor 
a wary bird, little cautio-n being require-l to approach it, 
either while feeding or while perched upon the lofty 
branches of the trees. It is at suclhi tini9s tliat its lord, 
harsh, and extraordinary note is heard, a note which 
differs so much from that of all other birds, that having 
been once heard it cm never be migtaiken. In com- 
paring it to the nightly concerts of the domestic cat 
I conceive tliat I am conveyin,?; to mv readers a more 
perfect idea of the note of this species than could be 
given by pages of description. The concert is performed 
either by a pair or several individuals, and nothing more 
is required than for the hearer to shut his eyes to the 
neighbouring foliage- to fancy him.seiif surrounded by 
London grimalkins of hou.^etop celebrity." 

In A. J. Caraphell's "Nests and Eggs" of Australian 
Birds," pp. 197-198, we read:— "The first puthenti- 
cated finds of Cat-birds' eggs were by Mr. Henry R. 
Elvery, Richmond River (1881), and by my venerable 
friend Jlr. Hermann Lau, South Queensland (1886). 



Tlhese finds were not reported at the time, and the 
credit fell to Mr. W. J. Grime for a nest and egg which 
he procured in the Tweed River district, and forwajded 
to the Australian Museum. The following is Mr. 
Grime's account, as given in the records of that insti- 
tution : — " On the 4th October, 1890, I was out looking 
for nests, accompanied by a boy. I left himi for a little 
while to go further in the »-crub, and on my return ihe 
informed me he had foiind a Cat-biixJ's nest with two 
eggs, one of which be Aoiwed me, the other one ho 
bioke doscenJing the tree. I went with him to the nest, 
and found the did ibirdis very savage, flying at ue and 
fluttering along the gronnd. The nest was buiit in a. 
three-pronged foek of a tree, about fouirteen feet from 
the ground. The Itree was only four inches in diacneter, 
and was in a jungle of light scrub, about fifty yards 
from the edge of open coumtry. I felled the tree and 
secured the nest," Mr. Campbell quotes the following 
from ilr. Lau's nianuiscript : — " It was in November, 
1885, at Cunningham's Gap, where I happily found a 
nest five feet from tihe ground, between the triple fork 
of a young tree, and an exquisite nest it was. Half-way 
up from the bottom consisted of dry fig-leaves, beauti- 
f idly fastened! with twining rootlets, arid stronger ones 
from the rim, and lined with dry gi-ass and roots. 
Finding only one egg in it, I waited for two days more, 
when there wore two. I concluded such to be the clutch. 
Alithou,gh it is said that the Cat-bird makes a bower, 
I never saw one of its own, but several times have seen 
it poking about the bower of th© Satin-bird." " Breeding 
montlhis include froan about the middie of September to 
Ja.nrarv." 

" Eggs. — Clutch, two to three ; shape inclined to oval; 
texture of shell somewhat fine ; surface glossy, and of a 
uniform rich or dark creamy colour. Dimensions in 
inches of a full clutch : (1) 1.76 x 1.24, (2) 1.75 x 1.23, 
(3) 1,72 X 1.23 ; of a pair, (1) 1.69 x 1.2, (2) 1.68 x 1.18." 

Ruas says : " In the year 1879 an example reached the 
Zoological (gardens of London, and in the year 1895 
Miss Hagenbeck brouglht one to the exliibition of the 
' Ornis ' Society dn Berlin." 

Spotted Bower-bird (Olilamydvdcra maculata). 

Above dark brown, each feather with a sub-terminal 
spot of tawny buff paler externally ; nape crossed by a 
band of elongated rosy-lilac featheis, forming a broad, 
fan-like crest; hind-neck a uniform tjrown ; Uights pale 
brown edged with whity-brown, and with terminal 
spots, iU-defined and Mhiter on the primaries ; upper 
tail-coverts with sub-terminal and terminal tawny buff 
bars; tail pale brown with paler edges and buff whitish 
tips ; crown and sides of head with the tawny buff spots 
much reduced, owing to the dark borders to the feathers, 
a few of them on the crown tipped with silvery whitish ; 
cheeks with whitish spots ; throat brown, with small 
dusky bars, each feather tipped with pale buS ; thess 
become larger on the chest, which is of a general whity- 
brown tint ; breast and abdomen creamy buff ; sides 
whitish, with dusky bars on flanks and thighs; uider 
tail-coverts pale buff, indistinctly bairred ; flights ashy 
brownish below, pale yellow along inner webs ; bill 
and feet dusky-brown ; irides dark brown ; bare skin 
at corner of mouth thick, fleshy, prominent, and of a 
pink flesh colour, (Gould.) Fe t ale without the lilactne 
band of elongated feathers on the nape ; she -is also a 
trifle smaller, and has ill-defined bars on the under parts. 
Hab., " Eastern Australia froan Rockingham Bay to the 
Wide Bay district, and occurs also in the interior pro- 
vince a-nd Victoria," (Sharpe,) 

Gould observes ("Handbook," Vol. I., pp. 450, 451) 
that " the bird is seldom seen by ordinary travellers, and 
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it must be under very peculiar circumstances that it can 
be approached sufficiently close to observe its colours. 
The Spotted Bower-bird has a harsh, grating, scolding 
note, which is generally uttered when its haunts are in- 
truded on, and by which means its presence is detected 
■when it would otherwise escape observation. When dis- 
turbed it takes to the topmost branches of the loftiest 
trees, and frequently flies off to another neighbourhood. 

" In many of its actions and in the greater pait of its 
economy much similarity exists between this speciejs 
and the Satin Bower-bird, particularly in the cm'ious 
habit of constructing ajn artificial bower or playing-jjlace. 
I was so far fortunate as to discover several of these 
bowers during my journey in th© interior, the iinest of 
■which I succeeded in bringing to England. It is now in 
the British Museum. The situations of these runs or 
bowers are much varied. I found them both on the 
plains studded with Myalls {Acacia penciula) and other 
email trees, and in the brushes clothing the lower hiiis. 
They are considerably longer and more avenue-like than 
those of the Satin Boweir-bird, being in many instances 
three feet in length. They are outwardly built of twigs, 
and beautifully lined with tall grasses, so disposed that 
their heads nearly meet. The decorations are very pro- 
fuse, and consist of bivalve shells, crania of small mam- 
malia, and other bones bleached by exposure to the rays 
of the sun or from the cajup-flres of the natives. Evi- 
dent indioationsot high instinct are manifest throughout 
the vfhole of the bower and decorations formed by this 
species, particularly in the manner in which the .atones 
are placed -within the bower, apparently to keep the 
grasses with w-hich it is lined fixed firmly in their places. 
These stones diverge from the mouth of the run on each 
side so as to form little paths, while the immenee collec- 
tion of decorative materials is placed in a heap before 
the entrance of the avenue, the arrangement being tba 
same at both ends. In some of the larger bowers, which 
bad evidently been resorted to for many years, I have 
seen half a bushel of bones, shells, etc., at each of the 
entrances. I frequently found these structures at a con- 
siderable distance from the rivers, from the borders of 
which they could alone have procured the shells a.nd 
small, round, pebbly stones. Their collection and trans- 
portation must therefor© be a, task of great labour. I 
fully ascertained that these runs, like those of the S:itin 
Bower-bird, formed the rendezvous of many indh-iduals, 
for, after secreting myself for a -short space of time near 
one of them, I killed two males which I had previously 
eoen running through the avenue." 

According to Gould a, nest found bv >ilr. Chailes 
Ooxen, of Brisbane, was built in one of the Mt/rra^rry 
overhanging a water-hole, near a scrub, on which a 
bower was built, and was in form very sunilar to that of 
the Common Thrush of Europe; but Mr. Campbell, 
speaking of a nest which h© found, says: — "The nest 
was loosely composed of sticks and twiss, and Imed 
inside with finer twigs and grajs, and contaiied one fresh 
eio-, the most remarkable for beauty and the wonderful 
character of its markings that it has ever been my 
fortune to find." He thus describes the nest and eggs of 
this species in detail (" Nests and Eggs of Australian 
Birds," pp. 198, 199): — 

"Nest.—Flsd,, somewhat concave; loosely constructed 
of dead twigs or fine sticks; lined inside; with finer 
twigs and grass; usually situated in a thick bu?h or 
tree in open forest country. Sometimes the nest is s, 
frail that the conteaits may be seen through the struc- 
ture from underneath. Dimensions over all of a good 
nest 9 in. to 10 in., by 6 in. -in depth ; egg cavity 4 m. 
across by 2 in. deep. - „ ,, , 

" Eggs.— Clutch two, occasionally three; shape in- 



clined to oval, or long oval ; texture of shell fine ; surface 
slightly glossy; ground colour light greenish-yellow. 
There are three dSstinct characters of markings : firstly, 
light greyish blotches appearing on the inner surface of 
the shell ; secondly, small stripes or hair-like lines of 
light sienna and umber, as if painted with a camel-hair 
brush, in every shape and size round the shell, princi- 
pally zigzagged latitudinaJlly, but often taking longitu- 
dinal and other directions ; and, lastly, over these a 
few darker and heavier stripes amd .smudges of umber. 
Both ends of the tggs are compiratively free from mark- 
ings. Dimensions in, inches of a proper clutch : (1) 
1.64 X 1.04, (2) 1.63 X 1.05, (3) 1.55 x 1.04; a pair 
with more of the yellowish-whit© ground, and with both 
ends much freer from markina.s measures (1) 1.57 x 1.06, 
(2) 1.5 X 1. 07." 

A coloured figure of the egg is given on Platc' IX. of 
Mr. Campbelil's work. It somewhat reminds one of 
some varieties of the eggs of our Common Bunting in 
colour and markings, but is, of course, considerably 
larger, and perhaps the markings are more massed round 
the middle of the egg than in any variations of the egg 
of our familiar friend. 

Dr. Russ says that a sp-ecimen reached the Amsterdam 
Zoological Gardens in 1870. In 1880 the late Mv. Abra- 
hams received a female, and a month later showed it to 
Mr. A. D. Bartlett at th© London Gardens, and he ex- 
pressed the opinion that it would not live another eight 
days, but Mr. Abrahams not only succeeded in keeping; 
it alive, but taught it to talk, its first word being " Joe," 
the abbreviation of Mr. --Vbrahams' name, which the bird 
often heard Mrs. Abrahams use. Later it learned to say 
" pretty boy," then it mixed up the two and said 
" pretty .Joe." The next accomplishment was to mew 
like a cat and b irk like a dog, and when asked " Where 
is the cat? '' or if the words " Pu.'s, puss ! " were spoken, 
th© bird would immediately begin to mew. Two years 
later Mr. Bartlett paid a visit to Mr. Abrahams, and 
expressed his delight at the hardiness of the bird, and 
asked to purchase it for the (hardens, so Mr. Abrahams 
sold it to him at what he cnns'dererl a reasonable price. 
In 1882 he received a. male, which also- found its way to 
the riardens. The pair built many nests, but no egg.5 
appear to have been deposited. In 1888 Mr. Abrahams 
again received a pair of this suecies, but it is un- 
doubtedly rare in the market. Mr. Phillipps has pos- 
sessed it. 

Great BowEa-BiKD (O hlamydcdera nuclialix). 

Above grey-brown, the edges of the feathers being 
greyish ; the upper tail-coverts also have a sub-terminal 
whitish spot ; flights darker margined with ashy and 
tipped with whitish ; tail feathers similar, but with 
the tips barred with whitish ; feathers of head lustrous, 
and with a minute whitish tip ; a rosy lilac band on th© 
nape, partly encircled by a rufi of silvery tipped brown 
feathers ; hind-neck unspotted ; sidts of tiead and undeir 
surface sandy greyish, browner on flanks and tldghs, 
which are obscurely barred ; centre of abdomen and 
under tail-coverts pale cream-whitish ; under wing- 
coverts and axillaries grej'-brownish indistinctly barred ; 
bill, feet, and irides brownish. Female smaller and 
without lilac band on nape. Hab.. Xorthern Australia, 
from Port Darling and Port Essington to the north- 
western di.-trict. (Sharpe.) Like the preceding species 
this bird also constructs a bower, which it ornaments 
with shells, etc. 

:\Ir. D. Le S.;uef (The Ihi.<, 1899, pp. 359,. 360) says :— 
■" Their bowers are large, being formed of twigs and 
arched over at the top, and are from^two to three feet 
long, the passage through beings about 9 in. wide, and 
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the width, of the sides of the bower about 6 in. At both 
ends was the usual collection of land shells, pebbles, 
small bones, seeds, coloured feathers, etc. At one 
bower of these birds found on the Victoria River, N.W. 
Australia, and about 100 miles from the coast, -were 
several turtle bones. The birds were frequently re- 
ajranging the position of their collections. Three nests 
were found ; each had a single egg in it, but the full 
clutoh is probably two. The nests were built about 
15 ft. from the iground, on what is locally called an 
' ironwood ' tree, in the open forest, and were situated 
near the end of the brajich, one being in a bunoh of 
mistletoe. Tliey are open and lightly built of twigs, 
without any lining, and measure — external depth 5 in., 
internal 2 in. ; external diameter 8 in., internal 4 in. 
The eggs aire ivery similar in appearance to those of 
C. orientalis and C. maculata, but not quite so hand- 
somely marked. The one taken on Decemibor 18th, 1898, 
ha^ the ground colour of a very light ishad© of green, 
and is well maj-ked all over with short, irregular, wavy 
lines and blotches of a greenish-Ibrown tint in varying 
shades ; many of the.se appear as if beneath the surface 
of the shell, being of a lilac colour, and many of them 
are longer than the surface markings. The shell is 
slightly glossy and elongated in form, and a little 
smaller at one end. It measures 1.78 x 1.16 in. The 
three eggs taken vary in size and markings." 

Dr. Russ says that an example of this Bower-'bird was 
exhibited by Mr. G. Reisz, in 1894, at the show of the 
jEgintha Societj' in Berlin. This would appear to be 
the only recorded instance of its importation, but, or 
course, there is nothing to prevent its turning up in any 
consignment of North Australiaji birds. 

Regent-Bikd (Serii:ulus inelinvs]. 
Head, neck, and front of mantle bright cadmium 
yellow, more orange on the crown ; lower mantle, back, 
wing-oc»verts, first two primaries, and tail black ; re- 
maining quills caxJ'mium yellow tipped "with black, ex- 
cepting innermost secondaries, the primaries also partly 
black on inner Tveb; sides of head and under surface 
black ; greater ■undea* wing-coverts yellow ; bill yellow ; 
teet black ; irides pale yellow. Female, above brown ; 
the feathers of mantle and back white-centred and 
black-edged ; the innermost secondaries "irith a white 
spot at tip ; forehead pale brown with dark tips to the 
feathers ; hind-crown and back of head black ; sides of 
head and nape reddish-brown, with dusky edges to the 
feathers ; hind-neck whitish, with dusky edges to the 
feathers, and succeeded by a black patch on lower hind- 
neck ; base of forehead and lores bufly -whitish ; chin 
and sides of throat pale reddish ; centre and hind- 
throat black ; rest of under-surface Whity -brown ; the 
feathers of breast aind sides of body, under wing- 
coverts, and axillaries with blackish edges ; thighs and 
under tail-ooverts reddish-broivn ; flights below brown, 
with rufescent inner webs ; bill and feet black ; irides 
brown. Hab., New South Wales, along the east coast 
of Australia as high as the Wide Bay district and Porb 
Denison. (Sharpe.) 

A voung bird bred by ilr, Reginald Phillipps was 
sent to me for description. The following, which ap- 
peared in his important article on the species (The Avicul- 
tural Magazine, Second Series, Vol. IV., p. 128), is what 
I made of it : " Head whity -brown with a broad blackish 
horse-shoe marking, its opening in front, on the crown ; 
a short blackish bar runs from the back of this miarking 
to the back of each eye; nape covered with tiny ashy- 
whitish feathers ; bill dull pitchy blackish, with flat- 
tish, oval, ochre-yeiUow patch at base of gape. Upper 
parts, including wings and tail, deep bronze-brown; 



the feathers of the m.antle white, broadly bordered with 
brown, those of the lower back and rump broadly barred 
with ashy-white ; under parts aishy-'white, each feather 
■with a narrow sub-terminal grey bar ; feet leaden.- 
greyish, the metatarsi pale, and washed, especially at 
the back, with sulphur-yellow ; digits flesh-piak at back, 
small for size of bird, claws black. Total length about 
7 in." An illustration of the top of the head is given, 
on p. 127. 

Gould (" Handbook," Vol. I., p. 460) quotes the follow- 
ing description by ilr. 0. Coxen of the bower of the- 
Regent-bird : — " The bower of the Regent-bird differs 
from the ^^atin-bird's in being less dome-shaped., 
strai^hter in the sides, platfoi-m much less, being only 
ten in. by ten in., but thicker in proportion to its area,, 
twigs smaller and not so arched, and the inside of the 
bower smaller ; indeed, I believe, too small to admit an 
adult Satin-ibird without injury to its architecture. The 
decorations of the bow-er are uniform, consisting only ol 
a small species of helix, herein forming a, marked dis- 
tinction from the Satin-bird." 

" Its food consists of berries, wild fruits, and insects-. 
In confinement it greedily disposes of house-flies, cock- 
roaches, and small insects, sho-wing great activity in 
their capture ; but its principal food is the banana, of 
which it eats largely." 

ilr. A. J. Oampibell was the first to receive eggs,, 
and later a nest "with eggs, of the Regent-bird. They 
are thus described in his splendid work " Nests and 
Eggs of Australia.n Birds," pp. 208, 20%:— " Nest. — 
Flat, slightly concave ; loosely constructed of coarse 
twigs or dead branchlets lined on top with fine brownish- 
twigs and long, yellowish, -wire^ike stems of a climb- 
ing plant, the latter being chiefly placed round the side ; 
usually situated in dense scrub, at a height of from- 
12 ft. -to 25 -ft. from the ground. Dimensions over 
all, 12 in. long .by 6 in. broad and 2 in. thick. 

"Eggs. — Clutch two, sometimes three. In a clutch, 
of two (1) is a -beautiful, well-shaped specimen, with 
texture of shell fine and surface slightly- glossy ; colour 
light yellowish-stone, with a faint greenish tinge, 
marked with blotches and spots of -^ienna or olive- 
'brown, but c-hiefiy with remarkable hair-like markings 
of the same colour, as if a person had painted on the 
shell fanciful shape and figures with a fine brush. 
Interminglled are a few dull greyish -streaks. All the 
markings are fairly distributed, being more abundant 
round the upper quarter ; (2) is simdar to the other 
specimen, but markings are less pronounced and finer 
in character, with a greater proportion of dull greyish 
hair-like streaks. Dimensions in inches : (1) 1.57 ■><■ 
1.1, (21 1.5.5 X 1.07." 

An illustration is published of the nest and eggs. 
iSIr. Phillipps' excellent paper on the breeding of this 
species in captivity [The AvicnUural Magazine, New 
Series, Vol. IV., pp. 51, 88, and 123) should be studied. 

PARADISE BIRDS {Pcuwlimdo'). 

The late Professor Newton, in his valuable work " A 
Dictionary of Birds," observes that " the Paradiscidos 
are admittedly true Passeres, but their e.xact position 
cannot be said to have Jjeen absolutely determined, 
though there can be little doubt of their forming part 
of the group .indefinitely known ais ' Austrocoraces. ' " 
Gould, as already stated, considered the Bower-birds to. 
be very nearly allied to them, in which .he was probably 
right. In the " IVIuseum Catalogue of Birds," although 
widely sundered from the Bower-birde, they are placed 
next to the Orows. If, then, we place them between 
the two .groups I do aiot think we oan go far wrongs 
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These ibirds day very singularly marked eggs, with 
parallel longitudinal streaks radiating from th« larger 
end, ■whi-oh give them rather an ^artificial appearance. 

Of late years, through the energy of several wealthy 
members of the Avicultural 'Sooiety, a considerable im- 
portation of Paradise Birds has been effected, so that 
this work irould be very defective if the family were 
to be omitted. Russ, of course, includes it in his 
work. 

EiFLE-BiBD [Ptilorliis paradisea). 

Velvet black, glossed above, on the sides of the neck, 
chin, and breast with Blum colour ; tips of flights and 
whole of secondaries glossed with violet ; two central 
tail-featliers glossy steel-green ; th© next on each side 
with steel-blue towards the base ; crown and throat 
glossy bronzy-green ; feathers of hind-neck fringed with 
steel-blue; a patch of velvety purple above the ear- 
coverts ; sides of head with a purplish glass ; breast 
velvety purple, bluer at centre of feathers, hind-breast 
with olive-greon edges to the feathers ; rest of body 
belo'W olive-green, cupreous plum colour at base of 
feathers ; under-wing and tail-coverts black ; bill and 
feet black. Female, above greyish-brown washed with 
olive ; head and sides of neck dark brown with greyer 
streaks ; wing-feathers with ferruginous edges ; a buff 
eyebrow stripe ; chin and throat pale buff ; remainder 
of body below deep tawny buff transversely spotted 
with brown, which increases to irregular bars on the 
l!aiiks ; quills below brown, somewhat olivaceous ex- 
ternally and shading into tawny buff at the edges ; tail 
very similar. Hab., South-eastern Australia, ranging as 
far north as Queensland. (Sharpe.) 

Gould quotes the following observations by the late 
Mr. P. Strange (" Handbook," A^ol.I., p. 592) :— " The 
principal resort of the Rifle-bird is among the large 
cedar-brushes that skirt the mountains and creeks of 
the Manning, Hastings, MacLeay, Bellenger, Clarence, 
and Richmond Rivers, and there, during the pairing 
months of November and December, the male bird 
is easily found. At that time of the year, as soon as 
the sun's rays gild the tops of the trees, up goes the 
Rifle-bird from the thickets below to the higher 
branches of the pines (Araucaria madeayana) which 
there abound. It always affects a situation where 
three or four of these trees occur about two hundred 
yards apart, and there the morning is spent in short 
flights from tree to tree, in sunning and preening its 
feathers, and in uttering its song each time it leaves 
one tree for another. The sound emitted resembles 
a prolonged utterance of the word " Yass," by which 
the bird is known to the natives of the Richmond River. 
In passing from tree to tree it also makes an extra- 
ordinary noise resembling the shaking of a piece of 
new stiff silk. After 10 a.m. it descends lower down, 
and then mostly resorts to the thick limb of a cedar 
tree (Cedrtda aii.?trah<), and there continues to utter 
its cry of yass at intervals of two minutes' duration. 
At this tinie, owing to the thickness of the limb and 
the closeness with v/hich the bird keeps to it, it is very 
difficult of detection ; wait with patience, however, and 
you will soon see him, with wings extended, and his 
head thrown on his back, whirling round and round, 
first one way and then another. ' 

Mr. A. J. Campbell (" Nests and Eggs of Australian 
Birds," pp. 65, 67) thus describes the nest and eggs 
of this bird : — " Nest. — Somewhat bulky, outwardly 
constructed chiefly of green stems and fronds of a 
climbing fern (Polypodium confluens), with a few other 
broad dead leaves at the base, ornamented round the 
rim with portions of shed skins from the carpet snake 



[Morelia variegata), lined inside with wire-like rootlets 
md a few straight portions of twigs. Dimensions over 
all, eight inches to nine inches, by four inches in depth ;; 
egg cavity, four inches across by two inches deep. 

" Eggs.— Clutch, two; in shape, inclined to oval, but. 
more swollen about the upper quarter ; shell, somewhat, 
fine in texture, surface somewhat uneven, i.e., with, 
hair-like tracks or creases, but glossy; colour, riclt 
fleshy tint or pinkish buff, moderately but boldly 
marked or streaked longitudinally with reddish-browni 
and purplish-brown, the markings being more numerous- 
on the apex and upper quarter. Some of the mark- 
ings have the appearance of being painted on with a 
fine brush. . . . Dimensions in inches, 1.29 x .98."' 

When Mr. Campbell speaks of " the apex " of an egg 
he means the large (not the more pointed) end. He- 
gives a coloured illustration of the egg on Plate 6, 
which shows the usual distinctive characteristics of 
the eggs of Paradise-birds. 

Russ says that this species has only been once im- 
ported alive to Europe, an example having arrived at 
the London Zoological Gardens in April, 1882. I do- 
not know whether others have since come to hand. 

TwELVE-wiKED BiRD OF Pahadise (Seleucides niger).- 
Velvety-black ; above glossed with green and coppery ; 
greater coverts and secondaries bright plum^ colour ;; 
primaries glossed with violet externally ; tail bright 
plum colour; head above cupreous purple, green at the- 
sides and on throat; fore-neck and chest somewhat 
green in the centre, the lateral plumes fringed with- 
metallic emerald green ; rest of under-surf ace _ buff 
yellow ; flank plumes elongated, silky, with six bristle- 
like elongated shafts curving backwards on the body 
from each side; under wing-coverts black; bill black- 
Female, above chestnut-re)d ; back and sides of neck 
black ; mantle mottled with black ; primaries black,, 
chestnut on outer webs ; crown and nape velvet-black,, 
glossed with purple ; orbital space and a spot on the- 
ear-coverts bare, the latter otherwise black ; sides of 
face and throat greyish-white, indistinctly barred with- 
blackish; remainder of under-surf ace sandy brown, 
rufescent here and there, and irregularly barredl 
throughout with blackish-brown, less distinctly ort 
abdomen, long flank-feathers and under tail-coverts r 
under wing-coverts bright chestnut, barred with' 
blackish. Hab-, New Guinea. 

An inhabitant of the moist plains near the coast, thib- 
species frequents flowering trees, upon the nectar from- 
the blossoms of which Wallace seems to have concluded 
that it chiefly lived, that alone being found in the- 
crops of examples which he obtained ; but he adds that 
it doubtless also feeds upon fruit and insects, as a 
specimen which he saw alive on a Dutch steamer 
accepted greedily both moths and melon.* According; 
to Rosenberg this species occurs in small companies or 
families, and when seeking food its cry is a sharp 
scheck, ■•sclieclc. Dr. A. B. Meyer, however, says that 
it flies alone or in pairs and cries very loudly in its 
throat wau, wau, with a high sound, with which soundi 
it can be decoyed and easily secured. Rosenberg found 
fruit and insect remains in the crops of those which he- 
killed, and Jleyer says that they eat three times a 
day, seeking for insects under the bark of trees and3 
also eating fruit. 

With regard to the note of this species, A. P. 
Goodwin.says (The ^bis, 1890, pp. 150, 151) :— " The- 
Twelve-wired Piradise-bird inhabits the swampy dis- 
tricts near the coast, where it is not easily obtained. 



'" Not liaving Wallace's " Na-tiiralist in the Malay Arch-i- 
pdago " by me, I quote the ahoTe notes from Buss. 
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Its call can be heard at a long distance, and is a 
double note, difficult to imitate, even by the natives." 

At the fifty-sixth meeting of the Ornithologists' Club 
the Hon. Walter Rothschild sent for exhibition an 
*gg of this species. " It had been found in an open 
.nest in a Pandanus swamp on the Vanapa River in 
British New Guinea, on a Pandanus tree. The nest 
was a large structure, about ten inches across and six 
inches high, consisting externally of the Pandanus 
leaves, then of pieces of rotten wood, and lastly of 
.small twigs, the cup being rather flat and by no means 
.softly lined. The single egg found resembles closely 
those of other Paradiscida:, and especially those of the 
^enus Ptilorhis, being about the size of a Rook's 
egg, anid of a cream colour, with more or less longi- 
tudinal rufous-brown and purplish-grey spots, which 
were most frequent near the thick end. It measured 
40 mm. in length, and 22.5 mm. in its broadest 
•diameter." (The Ibis, 1899, p. 125.) 

Rus>3 idb'Serves that a male reached the Zoological 
Gardens of London in 1881, land speoimeiis were twice 
•represented in the Berlin Gardenis. The first lived there 
more than t-wo mioniths, ithe second only two weeks. 
In 1907 '"Sir. Walter Goodfellow brought home an 
•example for Mrs. Johnstone, of Groooufbridg-e. 

Great ,Bird of Paradise (Paradisea cqjoda). 

Above rich coffee-brown ; head and neck velvety 
stramineous; » (black oiftidtal line; forehead, loreis, 
•cheeks, th.roat, and fore-neck velvety black, glossed with 
metallic greeai ; remainder of under-surface rich coffee- 
Ibrown, ipurplieh ion breast ; Ibwio ■oemtajal tail-feathers 
elongated into long, iwii'e-like shafts ; two immense 
bunches of •graiceful 'elongated plumes from ithe flanks, 
j'ellow shading into chocolate on ouiter third land ter- 
minating in iVhite shafts; also several rigid Ibright 
jellow plumes, partly tiipped iwith red ; bill lead-colour, 
greenish-white, at tip ; .I'eet fle«li-colour. Female rich 
coffee-brown, more purplish on head, mack, and cheet ; 
■nape tinged with stramineous; flank-plumes elongated, 
but coloured like the body ; two central tail-ftiath'ers 
aomew'hat pointed. Halb., Am. 

Russ quote's the following fi.6ld-notes (probably 'from 
Wallace, but he does not mention the author) : — "The 
'Great Bird Oif Paradise is very lively and vigorou.s, and 
appears to be in consitanit motion during the whole day. 
It occurs in great albundance ; small companies of 
females and young males are always ito be found, a.nd, 
if the .birds in full plumage are somewhat less numerous, 
yet their loud cry, which one hear.s daily, leveals the 
fact ithat even they are presertt in plenty. Their note 
.sounds like Wawk-wawk-wawk-wok, wok-wok, land it 
is BO loud and shrill that it can be he3.rd at a great 
distance, and constituites the most iiamiliar and striking 
aruimal sound in ithe Aru Islands. The nidification is 
still unknown, but the natives told me tuat the ne.st of 
leaves is iplaco'd on an ants' nest or on a projecting 
branch of a very high tree, a.nd they Ibelieve that it 
■only oon'fcadns a single young bird. The egg is entirely 
unkno-vvn, and the natives a«?.ert that tihev have never 
seen it. A very high reward offered' Iby a Dutch officer 
for 'an e.gg was 'without result. They mioult in Ja.nuary 
and Fe'bruary, In ila.v, 'when they are in full beauty of 
(pilumage, the males asss.mble' early an the morning in 
■order, ais the natives assent, to carry out their 'sac'alili,' 
-or dancing-parties; these tiake place O'n certain forest 
-trees, 'wliich are noi, fruit trees, but have w.idely-spread- 
ing b'Oughs and large divergent leaves, which give the 
"■birds space for sporting and displaying their plumage. 
A dozen Ito tW'enty fine-feaithered birds collect toge'ther 
'on a single tree, raise their^ wings, stretch out 'their 
necks, and erect their splendid plum'Ss,: .which jiiey keep 



in conltinual quivering moltioai. Meanwhile they fly in 
great excitement from boug'h to bough, so that tlie whole 
tree is filled with wavin.g plume® in 'great variety of 
position and mO'tion. When the 'Paradise-bird is thus 
seen it indeed deserves its name, and must be Teckoned 
amonig the miO'Sit toeaufcifoil and wonderful forms of liie. 
This halbit igives ithe natives an oipportunity .of securing 
the creatures with little trouble. As soon as they see 
that the Paradiee-lbinds have chosen a tree upon whicti 
to asse'mible, they build a little bower of palm lea:ves 
at a su'i'balble place under the Ibranches, 'and tlhe ihunter 
conceals himseli below them ibeefore daybreak, armed 
with bis Ibow and » number of arrows terminating in a 
pound knolb. A Iboy wa'ilts at the foot of the tree, and 
when the Ibirds arrive lat sunrise, and a sufficient num- 
Iber have a.sisemW'ed' and 'begun to dance, the hunit'Sr 
shoots off hie blunt arrow so strongly tihat a bird falls 
down stunned, and is either ca,p.tuMid or killed by the 
boy, without 'a idroip of blood toeing sprinkled on the 
plumage. The other birds appear not to take any 
notice'ol this, and fall down one after another, until at 
last some of them become alarmed." 

The egg of ithis species, having the usual streakj, 
vegetable-miarro'W-hke character, 'was secured by ilr. 
Charles Pnatt, and is desicribcd and figured by ih. 
Co'hngwcod Ingram in The AvicuUural Magazine, Now 
Series, Vol. V., p. 364. The ground-colour is cream, 
and the streaks at the larger 'end consist of lavender- 
grey shell-streak'S and Vandyke bnown surface streaks ; 
a few sm'aller streaks or stP'Ots of the iatteir colour are 
scattered here and there on oth'er parts of the shell. 
Dr. A. B. ileyer also figured a damaged egg in 1883. 

AccoixJing io Russ, this species was exhibited in the 
Dresden ZoO'logical Gardens in 1875, and he says that 
the le'ading adtor, Fritz fJohrodter, of Prague, when on 
a visit to London, in 1884, saw three beautifully- 
feathered males .at our Zoological Gardens, -svlhich had 
been deposited there by a lord, who.se property they 
were. The Sooiety'is list mentions o.no exiample only, 
deposited in 1885. I have an indistinct memO'ry of see- 
ing the (species myse'lf at our Ga.rdens 'about that time, 
bul whether there was more than one example or not 
I could not asise'rt positively at this distance 'of time. 
I certainly had the impression that such was the case, 
but there m^av .have been another species in the flight 
■with it. In 1905 Mrs. Johnstone received one specimen 
of this beau.tiful species, and in 1907 ;Mr. Pratt brought 
.seventeen isipeoimens heme, in both sexes, for St 
William Ingram. A large consignment came home in 
1909, it being Sr Williaim's intention to turn them out 
on his estate in Trinidad. 

'Lesser Bird ob Paradise {Pai-adisea minor). 
A', ove rich ccffee-brown ; mantle and scapulars 'dull 
huffish ; reddish at base of feathers ; leasit wing-coverts 
washed with buff ; median and gre.iter coverts tip-p-ed 
with bright buff ; two icentral ita'U^feat'hers terminating 
in long, "thread-like shafts ; crown, back, and sides of 
neck, the latter tending tO'Wards lower throat, bright 
velvety buff ; a frontal band, lores, cheeks, au'd throat 
velvety glt'ssy green; forehead, chin, and a spot at 
base ,of Tcweir mandible iblackish ; un'dier-isurf.a.c.e from 
throat backwards rich coffee-lbrcnvn ; two lange bunches 
of graceful elongated iplumes Srom t.he flanks, their 
•basal half bright velloiw and their te-nminal baiU wh-ite ; 
also a few .=tiff blood-red plum.es; und.er wing-eovents 
and inner lining of quills .coffee-lbrowin, like the body ; 
bill leaden-grey ; fe.et black. Female coffee-brown ; 
hind neck and m.antle dull buff, wing-coverts .washed 
with the same ; m.eballic green of forehead and throat 
wanting, as also the flank plumes : under surf'ace of 
body f-rtm throat IbaAwards silky white ; sides, flanks. 




Thk King Bird of Paradise. 
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and thighs ■wia^ed •with ooffee -brown, as well as the 
outer edge of under iwing-covertis. iB[.alb., Niew Guinea 
and neognbouring as'lands. 

Russ says tiha.t, acoarding to Rosenibeig, tliis species, 
like all members of its faimily, is a migratory bird, 
eometimes occurring on the coast and sometimes in the 
interior of the coiuitry following the ripening of certain 
tr«e-frui'bs. He then quotes Wallace as follows ; — 
" That was just the case during my reisideaice at Dorey 
with the fruits of a Laurinea whidh grew upon the 
summit of a hill about 166 ft. high behind the viilages. 
The birds, chiefly females and yoiuig males, came flying 
with vigorous flapping of wings to these trees ; and were 
so little nervous, that they even r-titiirned after they 
had been shot at several times. Otherwise this bird 
is uniformly tunid and difficrrlt to get a shot at, 
particularly the old males. Their cry sounds hoarse, 
can be heard from a. long- distance, and may ibe b'fist 
represented by the words ' wuk, wuk, wuk,' frequently 
followed by a scratching sound. Monaing and evening 
one hears this cry recoimding through the forest, rarely 
at midday. Constantly in motion, tlhe bird flies from, 
tree to tree, never a^emaijus long sitting quietlly on the 
same branch, and at the Jeast noise conceals itself in 
the thickly foliagcd branches of the tree. Even ibefore 
eiMirise the P.iridise-birds fly about to seek foir their 
food." * 

I have not succeeded in finding^ any other notes ixpon 
the wild life of this species. Jlr. Wallace brought home 
two males for the Londcn ZooloL'ical Gardens in 1862 ; 
two more were purchased in 1878 ; Mr. KeittleweH 
brought home three males jn 1884 ; two received by Mrs. 
Johnstone in 1904 were deposited at the Gardens in 
1905 ; Mr. Pratt brought one home in 1907 ; the 
Amsterdam Gardens secured an example in 1879; .an 
example, which was in the Dresden Gardens in 1875 
subsequently was transferred to those of Berlin : 
altQgetheir a good many examples of this species have 
been imported. 

Red Bird or Paradise {Paradisea sanijiiinea). 
Back of Ihead, back and sides of neck (continued as a 
band across the front of breast), mantle and wing- 
coverts bright golden buff ; the latter, scapulars, and 
middle of back washed with orange-ibrown, the general 
colour of the back being reddish brown, with an orange 
tinge ; rump buff ; upper flights, tail-coverts and tail 
reddi.'jh chestnut, the two central tail-feathers repre- 
sented by long metallic horn-like' shafts ; front, of crown 
and orbital region, sides of face and throat bright 
velvety metallic green ; the feathers above the eye 
elongated into a small! tvft; lores, feathers in front of 
eye and chin velvety 'greenish-black ; bT'Caist and under 
wing-coverts dark purplish chestnut, the yellow gorget 
extending a short way on each side of the upper breast 
and consisting of stiffened feathers ; abdomen and under 
tail-coverts chestnut rather paler than the breast ; two 
immense bunches of bright crimson plumes with 
whitish tips froni flanks ; bill gamboge yellow ; iride.s 
blackish dlivaceous. Female reddish-brown, deeper 
and more purplish on front of head, sides of face and 
throat ; back of bead, entire neck and mantle golden 
buff shading to orange. Hab., Waigiou, Ghemien and 
Batanta. Ruse obs'3rves : — " Wallace heard and eaw 
them tolerably numerously at Waigiou, near to the 
village of Muka. They were very timid and not easily 
obtained. Wallace's hunter firsit shot a temalle, and the 
explorer himself one day got very close to a beautiful 

* In The Ibis for 1903, pages 429-440, Mr. W. E. O. Grant Las 
publkhed a full end liberally illustrated account of the display 
of this Bpeciefi. 



male : ' The bird oro'uched low down and ran along a 
branch search ing for insects, a.lmost like a Woodpecker; 
the long heavy ribbons in the taii hxrng down in the 
mast graceful double curve. I took ajm. and intended 
to use the barreil which contained a very sma.ll charge 
of ipowder and a No. 8 shot, in order not to injure the 
plumage, but the v,r©apon missed fire and the bird 
immediately dis-ippeared into the thicket. Another day 
I saw no 'ie.'S than eighi beaAitiful males at different 
times, and fired at them four times ; but, although other 
birds at the same dist:ince almost always fell, they 
escaped and I began to think that we shoulld not secure 
this .splendid specaes. At last the fruits on the fig-tree 
near my house got ripe, many birds came to feed upon, 
them, and one morning while I was taking m.y coffee, 
I saw a male Paradise-bii'd siettle near the top of it. 
I 'Seized my .gu.i, ran unider the tree, and, as I looked 
up, I could see it flying frO'm branch to 'branch taking- 
a fruit here and another there, but then before I could 
take satisfactory aim in order to shoot it at such a 
height (for it was one of the highest trees of its kind) 
it disappearedl into the forest. It now visited this tr'ee 
every morning, but remained thereon tso short a time 
and its movements were so active and it was so hard to- 
sec on account of the lower tr^'cs which obstructed the 
view, 'that it was only after several days and one or two 
misses I at last brought down my bird — a male with 
most splendid plumage.' " 

The London Zoological Gardens obtained a male of 
this species in 1881, and three ini 1884. Mr. Goodfellow 
brought home two in 1907. 

King Bird of Paradise {Oicinnurus reg'nis). 

Above satiny crimson shaded with orange especially" 
on tSie forehead ; flights orange-brown, was'h'ed 
externally with crimson; tail ashy-brown, with crimFon 
or orange edges to the feathers, concealed entirely by 
the 'long taill-coverts, ithe two cemtral feathers elonga-ted 
into a long wiredike ohaft, 'terminating in a spiral disc 
of metallic green ; a, spot of bliack feathers shot with 
green above the ©ye; throat and foreneck purplish- 
crimson, the lower feathers with orange-buff tips, 
forming a band a'Ci-oss the foi'-eneck, followed on breast 
by a mtt'allic green belt; from each side of the breast 
a tuft of Hong asihy-brown plumes -ivith green tips, a 
suljterminal buff line and .a eecond narrow reddish 
brown line; remainder of unci er surface pure white; bill 
apparently yellow and feet blue." Female above brown,, 
tinted especially on the head, v;ith olivaceous or 
goldein; greater coverts and flights darker, -wa-shed 
extenrally with reddish orange ; tail brow-n, faintly 
glo'Ssed with g-olden; sides of head and throat diisky, 
■with small central 'buffish 'shafvst'-eaks to the fe^ithers ; 
rest of under surface pale buff, mjore golden on fore- 
neck and barred thiroughout with dull brown; under 
wing-covert-i an'd axil'laries reddish with ill-defined 
brown bars; 'edge ot wing orj,ng'e cadmium. Hab., 
New GudU'ea and Salwatti, Am, Mysol and Jobi. 

In !May, 1897, Mr. Walter Goodfellow brought home 
several pairs of this gorgeous bird for Mrs. Johnstone 
and Mr. Chaiiles Pratt brought froan Ai-u two males 
and one female for Sir Wiiiliam Ingram. The latter 
gentleman 'has described and ill-ustrated tihe dit-play of 
this Bird of Paradise {The Ibis, 1907, pp. 225-229). 
He sayis : — " He aiways commences his display 
by giving forth several short separate notes and squeaks, 
soTO'etimes resembling ths caiU of a Quail, sometimes the 
whine of a pet dog. Next he spreads out his winigs. 



' See Sir 'William Ingram's illustratioE. (The Ibis, 1907, 
Plate y.). 
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occasionally quite hiding his head ; at times, stretched 
upright, he flaps them, as if he intended to take fight, 
and th«n, with a sudden movement, gives himself a 
half-turn so that he faces the spectators, puffing out 
his silky-white lower feathers. Now he bursts into 
his Tieautiful melodious warbling song, so enchanting to 
hear, but so difficult to describe. Some weeks ago I 
was crossing a m'eadow and heard the song of a Skylark 
high up in the heavens and I exclaimed at once, ' That 
is the love-chant of my King Bird.' He sings with a 
low bubbling note, displaying all the while bis beauti- 
ful fan-like side plumes, which he opens and closes, in 
time with the ivariations of liis song. These fan-plumes 
can only be expanded when his wings are closed, and 
during this part of the display he closes his wings and 
spreads out his short tail, pressing it close over his 
back, so as to throw the lon<r teil-wires over his head, 
while he gently swings his body from side tO' ^ide. The 
spiral tips of t-ne wires look like small balls of burnished 
green metal, and the swaying movement gives them the 
«fEect of being slowly tossed from one side to the other, 
so that I have named this part of the display the 
'juggling.' The swaying of the body eeems to keep 
time with, the song, and at intervals, with a swallowing 
movement of his throat, the bird raises and lowers his 
head. Then comes the finale, which lasts only for a 
few seconds. He suddenly turns right Q:«und and shows 
his back, the white fluflfy feathers under the tail 
Ibrifitling in his excitement; he bends down on the 
perch in the attitude of a fighting cock, his widely 
opened bUl showing distinctly the extraordinary light 
apple-green colour of the gullet, and sings the same 
gurgling notes without once closing his Ml, and with a 
tJow dying away movement of his tail and body. A 
single drawn-out note is then uttered, the tail and wires 
are lowered, and the dance joid song are over. 

"The King Bird has anotheir form of ddspllay which 
he Teiy rarely exhibits, and only on -three or four occa- 
sions have I seen him go through this performance. 
Dropping under the perch the bia-d walks backwards 
and forwards in an inverted position with his wings ex- 
panded. Suddenly he closes his wings and lets his body 
faE straight downwards, looking exactly like a crimson 
pear, his blue legs toeing stretcl^ed out to their full 
length, and his feet clinging to the perch. The effect; is 
very curious and weird, and the peirformance is so like 
that of an acrobat suddenly dropping on to his toes on 
the cross-bar of a, trapeze that I have named this 
' acrobatic ' display. It has been witnessed on different 
days to his 'juggling' display. While giving his acro- 
batic performance he sings the whole time, but never 
shows his side plumes; and when he is in the pendu- 
lous position his body sways gently as if it were in- 
fluenced by a fitful breeze. The whole of this perform- 
ance takes but a very few seconds." 

It has often been incorrectly asserted, and Darwm 
ias repeated the error in his "Descent of ;Man," that 
'" the power of song and brilliant colours have rarely 
been both acquired by the males of the same species.'' 
To those who have kept a great many species, it is well 
known that many of the most gorgeously coloured birds 
sing remarkably well : amonget the Thrushes the Blue 
Rock-Thrush is one of the finest .sonigBt-ens, Leiotihrix 
is a notoriously grand eongsteir, several of the goirgeous 
Tanagers sing sweetly, the flaming Virginian Cardinal 
is an acknowledged vocalist of merit, and many of the 
brightly coloured Finches sing excellenltly ; the 
Icteridce (with their startling contrasts of yellow, 
orange, scarlet with black and white) number not a few 
fine singers in their ranks, the Fruit-suckers of the East 
(OMoropsis) are fine performers, and here we have one 



of the most brilliant of all living birds — the King Bird 
of Paradise — gifted with a love-chant not unlike that 
of the Skylark. On the other hand many sombrely 
coloured birds are poor performers, and I regard the 
vocal abiility of our Song Thrush as very inferior 
to that of our far more attractively coloured Blackbird. 
The notion has probably arisen from the fact that the 
Nightingale is modestly coloured but a prince of song- 
steiis, and it has been assumed that vocal power has , 
Ibeen given as a compensation for loss of colour, but 
that is all poetical fiction. 

[The Calendar issued with Canary and Cage-Bird 
Life, 1910, depicted the Marquis Raggi, Greater, Blue, 
and King Birds of Paradise. — Ed.] 

Green Manuoode [Manucodia cJialyhata). 
General colour above rich purple, the inner webs of 
flights and tail-faatheir; blackish ; the outer wing- 
coverts washed with steel-blackTsh ; nape, hind-neck, 
and mantle slightly tinted with steel-greenish ; sides of 
face and neck daa'k green ; all the featheirs of the head 
close-set and velvety ; feathers of chin, throat, and fore- 
neck to sides of neck glossy golden green, crinkled and 
curled ; rest of under-surface deep purple, a, few of the 
abdominal feathers slightly glossed with greenish ; under 
wing-coverts black ; the outer edge of wmg washed with 
green; bill and feet black. Female not differentiated. 
Hab., N.W. New Guinea. I have failed to discover 
any field-notes relating to this species. An example 
reached the London Zoological Gardens in 'March, 1881, 
and, according to Dr. Russ, this is the only instance 
in which it has been imported. 
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CROW-LIKE BIRDS (Corvidcc).* 
(Sub-family Cordnce). 

Large-billed Ceow [Corvus culminatus). 

Above steely black ; the crown, back, wing-coverts, 
secondaries, and outer webs of tail feathers glossed with 
violet; primary-coverts, false wing, outer webs of 
primaries, inner wetois oi secondaries and tail-feathers, 
and sides of face and neck glossed with steel-gToen ; 
under surface of body blue-black with slight violet 
reflections ; thixjiat-feathers somewhat lanceolate, 
greenish-black shading into purplish lon lower throat; 
bill and feet black. Female not differentiated, but prob- 
ably with a shorter hill than the male. Hab., Indian 
peninsula. 

Jerdon ("Birds of India," Vol. II., p. 297) 
says : — " It is gregarious, feeds on. offal and car- 
rion ; its flight is -strong and rapid, and it 
ds often seen tormenting kites and other large 
birds. It ds familiar on its habits, and is gene- 
rally seen feeding in villages or around the hUl 
stati'O'ns ; is abundant on the mountains round 
the valley of Cashmere, and, eastward, on the ranges 
near the stations of Dugshai and Simla, also on the 
lesser Himalayan ranges." Hume says (" Nests and 
Eggs of Indian Birds," Vol. I., pp. 4, 718): — ''March 
to May is, I consider, the normal breeding season; in 
the plains the majority lay in April, rarely later, and 
in the hills in May ; but in the plains a few birds lay 
also in February. 

* Tie Crow-like Birds in captivity should hare a good' in- 
seotivoroue soft food as staple diet, to whieli fruit, nuts, insects, 
nxice, emaJl birds, eg-g-s, isma.ll fish, newts, tadpoles or ©mall 
frogs may be added afi variety. 
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" The nest is .placed, as a rule, on good-sized trees, 
and pretty near their summits. In the plains mangos 
and tamarinds seem to be preferred, but I have found 
the nests on many different kinds of trees. The nest is 
large, circular, and composed of moderate-sized twigs ; 
sometimes it is thick, massive, and compact ; sometimes 
loose and straggling ; always with a considerable depres- 
sion in the centre, which is smoothly lined with large 
quantities of horsehair or other stiif hair, grass, grass- 
roots, cocoanut fibre, etc. In the hills they use any 
animal's hair or fur, if the latter is pretty stiff. They 
do not, according to my experience, affect luxuries in 
the way of soft dowTi ; it is always something 
moderately stiff, of the coir or horsehair type, nothing 
soft and fluffy. Coarse human hair, such as some of 
our native fellow-subjects can boast of, is often taken, 
when it can be got, in lieu of horsehair. 

" They lay four or five eggs. I have quite as often 
found the latter as the former number. I have never 
myself seen six eggs in one nest, but I have heard, on 
good authority, of six eggs being found. 

" The eggs, though smaller, closely resemble, as 
might have been expected, those of the Raven, but they 
are, I think, typically somewhat broader and shorter. 
Almost every variety, as far as coloration goes, to be 
found amongst these of the Raven, is found amongst 
the eggs of the present species, and vice versa; and 
for a description of those it is only necessary to refer 
to the account of the former species. 

"The average of thirtv Himalayan eggs is 1.73 x 
1.18, of twenty Plains eggs 1.74 x'l.2, and of fifteen 
Nilghiri eggs 1.7 x 1.18. I would venture to predict 
that with fifty of each there would not be a hundredth 
of an inch between their averages." 

A specimen of this Crow reached the London Zoo- 
logical Gardens in 1873, and another in 1877. 

White-necked Cbow (Cotous scapulatus). 

Above purplish-black, with steel-blue reflections ; 
hind neck, mantle, sides of neck, and breast pure 
white ; feathers of lower throat white at base ; abdomen 
and under wing-coverts black, excepting the innermost 
axillaries, which are white; bill and feet black; irides 
hazel. Female perhaps a trifle smaller and duller, and 
with a shorter and heavier bill. Hab., Africa south 
of the Sahara and !JIadagascar. 

Dr. Stark says ("Birds of South Africa," Vol. I., 
pp. 13, 14) : — " It usually occurs in pairs, occasionally 
in small flocks. Like most of its tribe, it is omni- 
vorous in its diet ; at the same time, it shows a 
decided partiality for animal food, and is always on 
the look-out for carrion and offal of all sorts. In the 
neighbourhood of towns it is a hunter of slaughter- 
houses and refuse heaps, in the country it visits camps 
and outspans in search of scraps of meat or bones that 
may be thrown on one side. On the coast it visits the 
beach, turns over the seaweeds, picks up shell-fish, or 
feeds on dead fish or whales left by the tide. At other 
times it visits cattle or wild animals and frees them of 
various insect pests. There is, indeed, very little that 
this Crow will not eat. 

" Its usual note is a, harsh croak, but, like many of 
the Crows, it has a singular variety of cries, especially 
in spring, many of them sounding as if the bird were 
about to choke or was trying to call with its mouth full 
of food. 

" The nest, built in September in Cape Colony, is a 
large basket-work of sticks and twigs lined with wool 
and other soft material. It is usually placed in a, 
tree, but occasionally on the ledge of a krantz. The 
eggs, from four to six in number, are bluish-green, 
spotted and streaked, especially towards the larger 



end, with different shades of olive-brown. They 
measure 1.55xl<15." 

The London Zoological Society acquired a specimen 
in 1865, three in 1865, and three in 1874, from which 
date they continued to arrive fairly frequently. 

White-necked Raven (Corvultur albicoUis). 

Shining black ; inner secondaries slightly brownish 
hea.d somewhat purplish ; a broad •white collar on back 
of neck ; throat and upper chest dull brown, an ill- 
defined whitish band across ilower throat ; bill blaokisfti- 
brown, with whitish-horn tips to the maindibles ; feet 
blackiitih brown ; irides Ibazel. Femal© not differen- 
tiated, but probably a trifle smaller and with shorter' 
bill. Hab., Soutlh Africa, 

Dr. Stark (" Birds of South Africa," Vol. I., pp. 11, 
12) cibserves : — "Found alike on the coast, among the- 
miountains and on the high veldt, as well as in the 
Karroo and the sandy wastes of Namaqualand, the 
' Ring-hals ' is one of the most widely distributed and 
best known birds of South Africa. Where not molested 
it is a bold and fearless species, frequenting the out- 
skirts of towns and villages, and the vicinity of farm- 
houBes, native kraals and outspans, on the look-out for 
offal and scraprs of a!ll kinds. \Yhen reared from the 
nest it makes an extremely taime and amusing, if some- 
what mischievous, pet ; it has, in fact, all the haJoits 
and idiosyncrasies of the European Bsven. Its ordi- 
nary cry, also, a harsih croalc, is, to my ear, exactly 
similar to that of the latter bird. 

" In the interior the ' Ring-hals ' feeds largely cii: 
carrion, and is usually the first bird to detect a carcase. 
On the coaist it devours dead fish cast up by the waves, 
shell-fislh of ail kinds, tiie paper-nautilus being a 
favourite tit-bit, as well aa the eggs of penguins and 
other sea fowl. At times it kills and eate snakes, 
lizards, frogs, and small tortoises. Nor does' it dis- 
dain an insect diet; 'beetles, gi-aeshoppers, locusts, and 
termites are all readily devoured, as well as ticks and 
hots picked from the hides of cattle. I have sometimes 
amused myself, by watching the bold yet cautious and 
gentle manner in which one of ctibese Ravens 'will 
approach a reclining ox, and after a P'reliminary course 
of soothing caresses, acoompanied by a soft ' cawing ' 
note, insert his head into the ear and dexteroueiy 
extract the ticks. These birds always seem to have a 
good understanding with the older and more experi- 
enced oxen, -n-ho wili, at a hint from one of them, lie 
do'wn and place themselves in the most favourable pO'Si- 
tion for the extraction of their parasites. 

" The 'Ring-.hals ' ie usually a resident in Cape "Colony 
and Natal, and roO'Sts all the year round in or npar 
its nest. This latter is invariably, so far as I Jiave 
observed, built on a rock or krantz, on a ledge or in a 
hole. It is large, and firmly constructed of dead sticks 
and twigs mixed with pieces of turf and tufts of grass, 
and is liu'ed with rootlets, wool, hair, grass, and' various 
soft material. The eggs, almost invaxiaMy three in 
number, vary considerably in colour and shape, even in 
the same nest ; tihey are of some shade of Bluish-white, 
more or less thickly marked with various shades of 
olive-brown, and are not to 'be distinguished with cer- 
tainty from eggs of the European Raven (Gorvus corax). 
They average 2.05 x l-'52. 

" The same nest is occuipied year after year. In the 
neighboiirhood of 'Cape Town the eggs are usually laid 
in August." 

A s]:ieeimen of this 'species was presented to the 
Zoological Gardens of London by Jlr. Marshall in 
.Tanuary, 1890. Dr. Ru.ss describes the Thick-billecT 
Raven (O. crass irostris), although he admits that it has- 
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never been imported, because he says tha.t sooner or 
later it is sure to be. 

Black-and-white Jackdaw {Colmus dauuricus). 

Purplish^black above, the margins of the featliers 
giloasy ; the primary coverts and flights more or less 
green ; tail greenish in certain ligiits ; a, broad greyish 
■white collar on back and sides of in;ck ; head glossy 
purplish-blaok becoming bluer on lore-neck; ear 
coverts and vicinity of the same with ashy streaks ; 
rest of body below gi'eyish-white excepting the thighs, 
vent, and under wing and tail coverts, wliicE are 
purplish-black ; ibill and feet blaok ; irides brown. 
Female described as elightly larger ; it doubtless difl'ers 
soanewhat in the character of its bill. Hab., Northern 
Asia, from the Altai Mountains to Eastern Siberia; 
China and Japan. (Sharpe.) 

According to See'bohm (" Birds of the Japanese 
Empire," p. 97), this ajupears to be a rare bird in 
Japan : he tells ue nothing about its ba'bits there. 

Mr. C. \V. Campbell, writing on " Birds Collected in 
Corea" (The Ibis, 1892, p. 238), says :— " In large 
flocks I always saw numbers of a smaller and white- 
breasted species, which I took to be Corvus dauuricus. 
I frequently tried to obtain a specimen, but was always 
baffled by the wariness of the bird." 

Capt. H. A. Wailton, describing tEe "Birds of 
Peking'^ (The. Ibis, 1903, p. 21), tells us that "It 
waiS especially numerous during the very cold weather 
in December and January. Its voice is very like that 
of the English Jackdajw." 

Mr. J. D. D. Lai Touc-he (The Ibis, 1906, p. 432) says 
that at Ohinkiang it is " extremely abundant through- 
out the winter. It arrives in October and leaves early 
in spring." 

This is all thait I have been able to discover respect- 
ing the wUd life. It was presented to the Zoological 
Scciety of London in July, 1890, by ilons. J. de la 
Touche. 

The Chaplain Crow [Corone capillana), which ranges 
from Persia and Mesopotamia eastwards into India, is 
regarded as a mere sub-species of oiu Hooded Crow ; 
ten specimens have been exhibited at our ZooWgical 
Gardens. 

Indian Caow (Corone splendens). 

General colour greyish-black ; the back, outer webs 
of primaries and tail with a greenish or steely gloss; 
wmgs slightly purplish ; nasal bristles, crown, orbital 
region, cheeks and throat purplish-black ; nape, sides of 
neck, miantle, fore-neck and chest dTdb-brown ; bill 
and feet black ; irides dark brown, Tibe female is a 
trifle duller and .smaller than the male, with sTigbtly 
shorter bill. Hab., India and Ceylon. Jerdon ob- 
serves f" Birds of India," Vol. H., pp. 299, 300): — 
" Thifl Crow, though eminently social, is not strictly 
gregarious, but it roosts in company, in vast numbers, 
and there are certain spots near all large ^ towns or 
stations where tbey nightly congregate for this purpo.^e, 
coming from a distance varying from three to ten miles 
of radiiis." . 

" The food ot this Crow is ^eatly vaned ; but, as 
a rule, it may b'S said that it lives on the crumbs that 
fall from the 'food of man. Many natives eat habitually 
out of doors, and the i-emnants of boiled rice or other 
gTain are thrown away, whilst in those that feed within 
doors the fragments are pitched out at certain stated 
intervals, well known to the Crows of the vicinity, who 
proceed from house to house, warned by eome watchful 
member of their commuraty when the feast is at hand. 
So well known is the pirooess of cooking that a ?mall 
fire or rather its attendlant smoke, even in eome un- 



uisuiil spot far away from their daily haunt, will at 
once attract one or two hungry Crows, who, if the 
symptoms of food are favourable, remain for the ex- 
pected leavings. In the intervals between the meals of 
mankind, some betake themselves early in the morning, 
to some plain that has perhaps been flooded, to pick 
up a crab, a frog, a fish, or insects. Others hunt for 
grubs in ploughed lands, or i':i pastures along with 
cattle, and oth^ers may be seen ridding oattle of the 
ticks or other insects that infest them; some betake 
themselves to the side of a river or tank ; a few, ia 
the vicinity of large rivers or creeks, follow vessels, and! 
hunt with the Gulls and Terns ; and not a few, about 
Calcutta and other large cities, find a plentiful repast, 
on the corpse of some dead Hindoo, or on that of a, 
dead bullock. A banian tree, a peepul, or other tree' 
with ripe fruit, will always be visited by many Crows ; 
and if a flight of winged termites takes place, morning 
or evening, there are the Crows to be found in abund- 
ance, and adroitly catching them in company with Bee- 
eaters, Kites, King-crows, and, maybap. Bats." 

"The Crow breeds from April to July, according to- 
the locality, and, occasionally, two or three build in' 
the same tree, though, in general, there is not more- 
than. one. Now and then they select a corner of a, 
house or some convenient nook, but 'generally build in 
trees, making a moderate fabric of sticks, occasionally" 
thinly lined with some softer materials." "The eggs 
are usually four in number, and are greenish-blue, 
spotted and blotched in various degrees with brown." 

The London Zoological Society first secured this Crow 
for the Gardens in June, 1870, since which date a fair 
number of specimens has been received both at the 
London and Amisterdaim Gardens, and in those of Berlia 
it has not been unrepresented. 

American Ceow (Corone americana). 

Glossy purplish-black with violet reflections ; head 
and neck somewhat brownish ; wings steel-black, slightly 
glo5'.sed with violet ; the outer coverts, primary coverts, 
and primaries outwardly glossed with green ; tail- 
feathers gireenish on inner webs ; bill and feet black ; 
irides bix>wn. Female rather smaller and with shorter- 
bill. Hab., North America. 

According to -Charles Bendire (" Life Histories of 
North American Birds," Vol. II.), the food of this Crow 
seems to be remarkably varied, but he appears to think 
that on the whole it does more good than harm to the- 
farmer. A-s regards the nidification- he says (pp. 411- 
412) : " Xest-buildi'iig in the more southern States be-gins- 
sometimes by Feb. 20, and correspondingly later north- 
ward. In the vicinity of Washington, district of Colum- 
bia, fresh eggs may be occasionally found in the last 
week in March, but more frequently during the first. 
t«o weeks in April. Along our northern -border tliey 
nest generally about the beginning of May; and even> 
in the most 'northern portions of their range they have 
been known to breed equally early, but most frequently 
nidification here is protracted well into June. In Idaho,. 
Washington, and Oregon it is at its height between 
April 15 and ilay 20. The nests are bulky, usually 
well constructed', and .placed in the forks of branches, 
generally well up and bard to reach. Occasionally one 
is placed near the main trunk, this being mostly the 
case where bushy cedars or junipers are used. Any 
sort of tree may be -ohoeen for a nesting site, providing 
it is one of dense foliage which will hide the nest well. 
In some localities pane trees seem to be preferred, while- 
in others oaks are often selected. In -the West cotton- 
woods, junipers, and willows are most frequently used. 
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INests are usually placed at heights varying from 20ft. 
to 60ft. ; 'but 1 have found some bairely 6ft. from the 
..grouiid, and in many localities in the West "they are rarely 
flaoed over 20ft. up. Here also they are said to ocoa- 
eionally 'neet on the ground, but I have never observed 
.ihie personally. Grows rarely nest in deeip forests, the 
borders of woods and the river ibottoms being preferred 
for such purposes. The nests are composed outwardly 
•of sticks, ireed-stalks, corn-husks, and other coarse mate- 
rial, and lined with grape-vine bark, fine roots, dry 
^grass, leaves, straw, moss, ra.gs, wool, and hair, the 
.lining varying in different localities. Where cattle are 
jtlentiful the neste ar© often found lined with more or 
less of their hair. These finer materials are well knitted 
together. The: outeir diameter of the nest is usually 
about 24in. by 9i'n. in depth. The inner cup is from 
4in. to 6in. deep, and from 12in. to 15in. in diameter. 
This prevents the eggs from being tlrrown out of the 
.nest during high winds when placed in slender branches 
in the extreme tops of trees. 

" The number of eggs to a set varies from, four to 
•eight. Sets of five are most commonly found, while 
those of seven are rare, and those of eight quite un- 
aisual. Mr. A. C. Kempton, Wolfville, Nova Scotia, 
•\mtes me that he found a set of ten eggs in the spring 
of 1890, which he believes were laid by the same bird. 
Tn the Western States usually from three to five eggs 
constitute a set, and those of six, according to my 
iobseirvations, are much rarer than in the East. Incu- 
bation lasts about eighteen days, and both parents assist 
in this duty. The young are born blind and naked, 
rand remain in the nest about three weeks. While Crows 
:steal many of the eggs of other birds, they apparently 
do not moleet any of their own kind, but if eeveral 
'pairs nest close together they wUl steal nesting material 
■from each other whenever an opportunity occurs. The 
•old ne.ibs are resorted to for several' seasons in succes- 
■sion where not molested. Only one brood is raised in 
a season." 

" Crows' eggs lajre rather han'dsome, and vary greatly 
in shape, size, colonr, and m:arkingis ; the majority may 
be called ovate, hut both short and roun'ded ovates and 
-elliptical a.nd elongated ovates- are also found in good 
series. The ground colour varies' from malachite 
■and pale bluish-green to olive-'green, and occaeionally 
to an olive-buff.* The markings usually consist of 
irregularly shaped blotches and spots of different shades 
of bro'wns and 'greys. In so-me specimens th-ese are large 
and irregularly distributed over the egg, usually pre- 
dominating about the larger end, lea-ving tlie ground 
colour clearly visible. In others, agiain, the markings 
are fine, profuse, and evenly distributed, giving the 
-egg a uniform da-rk olive-green colour throughout." 

" The average measurements of 292 eggs in the United 
States National iluseum collection is 41.40 by 29.15 
TniUimetres, or about 1.63in. by 1.15 in." 

The London Zoological Society first acquired this 
.'pecies in Afjril, 1862. and two were presented to the 
'Gardens in August, 1875 ; it is not probable that it will 
now be allowed to be imported, unless it is excepted 
■from protection as a more or less mischievous bird. 

AcsTHALiAN Chow [Corone australis). 

Black glossed' with purple, the outer webs of the 
primiaries more steely in colouiring; head duller than 
back ; throat with lance'Olate, greenisih-black fea.thers, 

* MajO'r Bendir© also describe© e!2-f,^-j as pinkish buff epeckle'Cl 
•with fine dots of dra-b; creamy -whito spo-tted with light brcwTi, 
drab, ajid lavender ; and ealmon buff blotched •wi^fch pinlciah 
-vinaceons; hia descriptions are too pnolix to be quoted in full. 



inclining to purple on Uie lower throat; lower surfaca 
of flights wholly black ; bill and feet black ; iridee dark 
brown. Female smaller than m'ale, with rather shorter 
bill. Hab., Australia. 

Grould says (" Handbook to the Birds of Australia," 
Vol. I., p. 476) : "In Western Australia, for the greater 
part of the year, thi.s bird is met with in pairs- or 
singly; but in ilay and June it congregates in families 
of from twenty to fifty, -and is then very destructive 
to the fanner's seed crops, which appear to be its only 
inducement for assembling toget'her, as it is not known 
to congregate at any other period. In New South Wales 
and Tasmiania it is also usually seen in pairs, but occa- 
sio-nally congregated in s-mall flocks. At Port Essing- 
ton, where it is mostly .?een in pairs, in quiet, secluded 
places, it is not sO' abundant as in other parts of 
Australia. 

"The stomach ie tolerably muscular, and the food 
consists of insects, carrion of all kinds, 'berries, seeds, 
grain, and other vegetable substances. 

" Its croak very much resembles that of the Carrion 
Crow, but differs in the last note being lengthened to 
a great extent. 

" Its nest, which iS' formed of sticks and of a. large 
size, is usually placed near the top of the largest gum 
trees. The eggs_ which are three or four in number, 
are very long in form, and of a pale dull green colour, 
blotched, spotted, and freckled aU over with umber- 
brown, the blotches being of a much greater eize at 
the larger end ; they are about IJin. long by l^in. 
broad." 

This species first arrived at our Gardens in May, 
1865 ; a second was purohased in May. 1872, and two 
\\-eTe received in exchange in July, 1876 ; specimens 
were presented in June, 1883. and July, 1890, and two 
were purchased in July, 1893. 

Abyssinian Ckow (Bhinocorax affinis). 

Above glossy purplish-black ; sides of face and neck 
gi-eenish ; nasal bristle* black, completely hiding 'the 
nostrils; under surface glossy steel-black; bill and feet 
black; irides ■brown. Female not differentiated, but, 
judging from Heuglin's remarks, a trifle smaller than 
the m'ale. Ha'b., North-eastern Africa, ranging into 
Palestine. 

Heuglin observes (" Ornithologie Nord-Ost Africas," 
p. 505) : " This species generally lives altogether more 
gregariously than C. umbrinus and scapularis in the 
Steppes, mountains, and on the seashore; also it is not 
infreque'ntly to be seen. rO'Und human habitations. In 
high country it appears to 'nest in colonies on the cliffs. 
I saw there whole troops circling about the rocks in 
their peculiar flight after the manner of Jackdaws; in 
the plains only occuning singly or at moat in pairs, and 
here freque'ntly -an inhabitant of the most sterile deserts, 
particularly near caravan camps and the hollows O'f 

Wt'lls." 

Mr. E. Lort Phillips, describing 'birds from Somali- 
land (The Ihis. 1885, p. 389), says : " Crows (probably 
Corvus afjinis) never failed to appear in the neighbour- 
hood as soon as the tents were pitched. Nearly all 
the Crows' nests contained eggs of the Great Spotted 
Cuckoo, and in one nest there were twelve eggs, four 
only belonging to the rightful owner." In Tlie This for 
1891, p. 628, E. Cavendish Taylor describes the eggs 
as "smaller liha'n eggis of Corvus vnibrinns, and very 
blue in colour." The fact that the bird actually is the 
Abyssinian Crow is proved by a skin obtained by Capt. 
Swayne, R.E. (cf. The J6is,_ 1894, p. 528). 

Col. J. W. Yerbury, Tyriting on the birds of Aden 
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Wlien first I arrived 
waa a large flock of 



{The Ibis, 1696, p. 26), savs: ' 
ft -^^^J™ Mai-ch, 1895, there 

these birds in the neig^hbourhood. My attention was 
attracted to them fcy their curioue call and thek- non- 
oorvine look vhen on the wing, the latter due, I fancy, 
to a shortness of tail and great Tjreadth of wing near 
the body quate out of praportioii to the size, as a 
L-row-. i,he whole flock disappeared in about a fort- 
mg'ht, as, when I went out Pome days later to shoot 
another specimen, not a single hird was to be seen " 

^" ^,^' J'"'\^"^ ^^^^' P- 394, Mr. E. Loit Phillips 
fays: ihis short-tailed Raven is extremely common 
m bomahland, from the s©a-ooast at Berbei-a to the 
top of the Goohs. It is a persistent and 
fearless camp-follower, and 
scraps from the kitchen 



a persistent and most 

is ever on the look-out foir 

,, . , . , - !*■ ii^s a curious habit of 

walking about with ite beak wide open, as if gi-eatlv 



affecte'd by the heat." 

^^^i. ?■ "^' *'^^'<=^<'n ioundi the stomach of a female 
75"^^, .'''^^'"^ "fuM of eiggs and young bi(rds." 
icf. The Ihi.^. 1899, p. 588.) 

M«==rs. Rothschild and Wollaston, when in the Sudan 
found this sipecies " always very careful to keep out of 
range of a gun." {The Ihis. 1902, p. 13.) 

Two specimens of this Orow arrived at the London 
Zoological Gardens in July, 1880. They are recorded in 
the li.st under the generic name of Oorvux. I should 
have thought that this broad-winged, short-tailed, pro- 
minently bristle-tufted-billed bird was genericallv dis- 
tinct enough from the typical Clrowe. 

Pied Crovc-Sheike {S'trepera rjraculina).* 

Glossy blue-Iblack ; tail-feoithers crossed at ba^e by 
a braad white tend and tipped witli white, moi'e 
broadly on the inner than outer welbs ; base of 
primaries also wiiiite, forming a lange speculum ; under 
tail-coverts white; bill and feet black; irides yellow. 
Femaile smaller than tte male. BaJb., Ausitoialia. 

Gould says of this species (" Handbook," Vol. I., pp. 
168, 169) : — " It is very generally distributed over the 
colony of New South Wales, inhabiting alike the brushes 
near the ooast, those of the mounitain ranges, and 
also the forests oif Eucalypti which clothe the plains 
and mojre open country. :As a great pant of its food 
consists of seeds, berries, and fruits, it is more arboreal 
in its haibits tihiae some of the other species of its group, 
whose stnictu.re better adapts them for progressaon on 
the ground, and wihose food principaffly consisits of 
insects and their larvaa. Like the other memtoers of the 
genus, it is mostly seen in companies, varying irom 
four to six in mimlber, seldoan either singly or in pairs. 
I am not, however, inclined to conaider them as gre- 
garious birds in the strict seaise of the woi^, believing 
as I do that each of these aimall oompandes is composed 
of a pair and theiir p,roigeny, which appear to keep 
together from the birth of the latter until the niatura,! 
impulse for pairing prompts them to separate. ^ 

"lit is diuring flighit that the markimigs of this bird 
are displayed to the greateislt aidjvanitage, and render it 
a, oonspicoious object in the bush ; while on the wmg it 
utters a peculiar nois.y cry, by which its presence is 
often dndicaited. 

"The nest, wihich is usually constructed on the 
branches of low trees, sometimes even on those of the 
Casuarince, is of a large size, round, open, and cup- 
built with sticks and lined with moss and 



• Tlr ShariM plarass the so-called Crow-Shrikes amon? the 
tVn.o fVowB in which aotion I pKisrame he is correct. Gomld 
&^™' amo^r the true Shrikes, together with the Piping- 
Orowa. 



giiasses. The eggs, which I was not so fortunate as 
to procure, are sand to be three or four in number." - 

A. J. North says (" Catalogue of Nests and Eggs," 
p. 55) ; — "It, oonsltnicts its nest in the forked branch of 
a tree, usually a EucaJi/plus or Oasuarina; it is a 
large, open, boiwl-ishaperl structure, outwardly com- 
posed of .sticks, and lined with strips of bark and 
gnasses. Eiglgs three or four in numlber for a sitting, 
of a paJe chocolaAe-lbrown, with fainlt blotchings and 
markings of reddish-brown, in some insitances a few 
obsolete irregular-shaped spots of lilac appear as 
beneath the surface of the shell. Length (A) 1.65 v 
1.12 in. ; (B) 1.7 X 1.15 in. ; (C) 1.63 x 1-2 in. 

"The breeding senson oomnienoes in August and lasts 
during the three following montlhs." 

This species first reached the London Zoolcgioal 
Gardens in Mranch, 1868 ; a second example was pur- 
chased in Juily, 1869, and tiwo others in. May, 1873 ; one 
was also received in exchianige in May, 1887. 

Hill Ceow-Shrike (Strepera arguta). 
Dull blackish, browner at tips of wing-fearthers and 
on sides of necik; wings black, primaries with a great 
pant of the inner web white ; seoond'aries narrowly 
tipped with white ; tail greyisih exte'mally, the feathers, 
excepting the two centnal ones, hroiaxily tipped 
with white on the inner welb amd narrowly on the 
outer one ; breast with marrow metallic shaift-sltreaiks ; 
under tail-covents white ; bill and feet black ; cortner 
of mouth yellow ; irides orange-yellow. Female much 
greyer than the male and with a shorter bill. Hab., 
Tasmania. 

Gould observes (" Handbook," "Vol. I., pp. 171, 172) : 
— " It is the largest, the boldest, and the most animated 
species of the genus yet discovered. It is not strictly 
gregarious, it is often seen in small companies of from 
four to ten, and during the months oif winter even 
a gi'eater numiber aire to be seen congregated together. 
The districts most suited to its habits are open glades 
in the forest and thdniy-ltimlbered hills. Although it 
readily perches on the trees, its natural resort is the 
girouud, for which its form is adonliriaHy adiaprted, and 
over which it passes with amazing ra/pidity, either in a 
succession of 'leaps or by running. Fruits being but 
sparingly diffused over Aiustralia, insects neceeisarijly 
consltitute .i;lmost its sole food, and of these nearly 
every order inhaibi-tating the surface of the ground 
forms part of its diet ; gpasishoppers are devoured with 
greiat avidity. 

" Its note is a loud ringing and very peculiar sound, 
somewhat resemibling the words clink, clinh, several 
times repeated, and sibronigily reiminded me of the distant 
sound of the strokes on a blacksmith's anvil ; and 
hence the term arguta appeared to me to be an appro- 
.priajte specific appeililation for this now species. 

" All the nests I found of this species either con- 
tained voung birds or were without eggs ; I am conse- 
quently" unable to give their size or colour. The 
nest, which is of a large size, is generally placed on 
a horizontal branch of a low tree; it is round, deep, 
and cup-shaped, outwardly formed of sticks and lined 
with fiibrcus roote and other fine materials." 

A. J. Xorth ("CataJog-ue of Xests and Ecrgs," pp. 57, 
58) says : — " Eggs three for a sitting, of a light reddish 
or buffy-brown ground colour, spotted or blotched with 
markings of a darker tint ; one specimen, B. is a 
rounded-oval in form, and the markimss are clouded 
and not so well defined. Length (A) 1.78 x 1-18 in. ; 
(B) 1.63x1-21 in.; (C) 1.64x1.22 in." 

"The months of Seiptember and Octoiber conatitute 
the breeding season of this species." 
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A specimen of this bird was presented to the London 
Zoologica.1 Society in May, 1865. 

Grey Chow-Shrike [Strepera cuneicaudata). 

Above 'bpown'lsh-'g'rey, oleaiea' on lower hack and 
rump ; ming-coverts indistinctly tipped with white ; 
fltgihts Hackish-torowB, edged on outer welbs with ashy 
wiute, purer white on secoaiidiaiues, whioh also have 
white tips ; inner wehe orf primianies with basal half 
white; tail-tfeaithers blackaBh-brown with (broad gney 
margins, inner webs tipped with white; lores, orbital 
region, cheeks, eair-ioovients and ohin dark brown ; body 
below aehy-lbrown, the feiathers with ill-defined paler 
central streaks ; thighs dark brown ; under tail-coverts 
white ; under wing-coverts grey ; flights below dark 
brown, the primaries with the basal half white ; bill and 
feet black ; irides orange. Hab. , South-west Australia. 

The femaile is noit difforenitiaited, but probably has a 
Bhorter iDill than the male. 

Dr. Shacpe separateB S. plumbea from Western- 
Australia as a distinct subspecies. Gould says (" Hand- 
book," Vol. I., pp. 173, 174) :— "Gilbert states that in 
Western Australia he mostly met with it in the thickly 
wooded forests, singly or in pairs, feeding on the 
ground with a gait and manners very much resembling 
the Common Crow. Its flight is easy and long- 
sustained, and it occasionally mounts to a considerable 
height in the air. 

"The stomach is very muscular, and the food con- 
sisits of coleoipitera and the larvte of inseats of various 
kindis. 

" It breeds in the latter part of 'September and the 
begdnninig of Octdbea?, foiiming a nest of dried slticks 
in the tbidkeslt part of the foliagei of a gum — or 
mahoigiany — Itrieo and laying three eggs, the .ground 
colour of wh'ioh is either reddaslh buff or wood-Sb'rown, 
m'airk«d over neiarly the whole of the surface with 
blotches of a darker tdmit. Their medium length is one 
inch and nine lines by one inch and two and a half 
lines broad." 

Seven examples of this species reached the London 
Zoological Gardens between the years 1864 and 1874. 

Sooty Cbow-Shrikb (Strepera fuliginosa). 

iGlossy soot-blaok ; primaries islighlbly marked with 
whilte at ba.se of inner webs ; outer primaries broadly 
tipped with white ; tail blackish ; the outer W'tibs 
greyish, inmer weibs with a large white sipot at tips 
eldghtly exitending on to outer webs ; under suirtace a 
trifle greyer than the upper ; bill and feet black ; 
irides bright yellow. Female slightly smaller than 
the male. Hab., Tasmania. 

According to Gould ("Handbook," Vol. I., p. 170), 
this species frequents different localities from those 
affected by others of the genus, " those preferred being 
low swampy grounds in the neighbourhood of the sea and 
woo'ds bordering rivers. Lifoe itihe citheir sipecies of the 
genus, it sulbsists on insects and .grulbs of vairiious kinds, 
tio which puilpy seeds and beirries are freqiuenitJly added. 

" lit is very active on the ground, piassiing over the 
isurface with great rapidity. 

" It breeds in the low threes, oonstiruoting a large and 
detip nest very similar to that of the European Oron-, 
and lays three eggs, of a piale virnoais brown, marked all 
over wrjtih large irreigular blotehes of binoiwn, one inch 
and five-eighths long by one inch and a quarter broad, 

" I have seen thiis bird in a sitaite of oaiphlvity, and it 
apipeiared to bear oonifinement rema.Tikably well." 

The Zooloigical Srjciety of London piinohased sv speci- 
men in April, 1870. Buss says that it baa seldoan 
arrived alive in Europe. 



Moorish Magpie (Pica mauritamca) . 

Glossy iliilack, the black glossed with green, the rump 
and uipper tail-covents with green or purple ; soapulans 
pure white ; tail m'Staliic green, glossed with purple 
itomaidjs the tip ; wing-ooveiitB meitaJilic green edged 
with Wue; pi-imiaries blaiokiBh, the inner weibs lamgedy 
Wibite ; secondaries metallic jiiurplieh blue ; a bare 
cobalt-lbiue paltch behind eye ; lower albdomen pure 
ftvhite ; bill and feet blaok ; irides dark brown. Female 
slightly smaller than the male. Hab., Algeria and 
Morocco. (Sharpe.) 

J. I. S. Whitaker ("Birds of Tunisia," Vol. II., 
pp. 12, 13) says : — " On the plains between Feriana and 
Gafsia, in Gentiral Tunisia, I have often meit with the 
■Moorish Mlagpie in small parties, frequenting patches 
of cuiltivaited land doltted over with thorn bushes, and 
ifurthe,r sontli I have found it near Bas-elTAionin, 
among the tamarisk bushes bordering the Oued Seldja. 

'' Like Girey Shrikes, Bujsh-Baibblers, and other wary 
birds, this ilagpie is fond of Ojpen country, where the 
monotony of the level plain is only broken by isolated 
clumps of bushes. These afford sufficienit shelter to 
the birds, and ait the same time afford admiraible points 
of vantage from which to sipy the surrounding counrtiry. 

"P. inauritanica oloeeiy reseimbles our European 
IMaopie in its general life and halbits; its note, also, is 
not dissimilar. 

" The Anab name for the iljagpie, Agaz or Agog, 
like many Anaib names for birds, is taken fnom its harsh 
cry, and no doulbt the name oif Agasse, used in some 
■parts of France, has a simUar derivation. Like the 
common Magipie, the Jloorisih bird will feed on aknosit 
anything, and in the arid semi-desert, wastes of Tunisia 
its diet consists langely of locusits and oo^leoptera, whidh 
abo^und in those reigiions. 

" In South Tunisia it is an early breeder, and I have 
found nests containing nearly fledged young birds as 
early as the first weeik in April. Furbheir north it no 
doubt breeds later. 

"The nest is nearly alware placed in the middle of 
a thick and almosit impenetpable tho^i-n-bnsh, and ait a 
height of fro^m six to ten feet from ■the ground ; it is 
of the usual domed shape, composed of sticks and twigs, 
and lined with a little wool and hair. The eggs, which 
are generally six in number, although oocasionaLly as 
many as seven, or even eiighJt, may be found, resemble 
those of our Europeian bird, being of a greenish colour, 
finely spotted all over with brown, Tihey measure from 
51 to 35 mm, in length, by 23 to 25 mm, in breadth," 

The London Zoological Gardens fiirst received this 
species in July, 1870, and, according to Euss, this is 
tie only instance in wliich it has been impoirted. 

The Himalayan Magpie (P. hottnnensi.i] is, according 
to Sharpe and Dresser, only a variety of the European 
species, Tlie London GairdC'ns acquired it in 1875. 

Chinese Blue ^Magpie (Cyanopolius cyanus.) 
Pale ash-gre.y, more or less glossy above, especially 
on the upper tail-coverts ; wings, excepting the least- 
coverts, pale sky blue ; primaries black, edged with blue 
towards the base, and with white towards the tip ; tail 
pale sky blue ; two central feathers with broad white 
tip, others very minutely white-tipped ; head and nape 
black ; cheeks and throat white : centre of body below 
whitish ; wings below pale greyish-brown, flights while 
at base of inner webs ; bill and feet black ; irides red. 
Female with a much shorter and less pointed bill. 
Hab., Eastern Siberia, Japan, and North China. 

Seebohm observes (" Birds of the Japanese Empire," 
p. 99) : — "The Eastern Blue Magpie is a resident in 
Southern Japan." He further points out that the 
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Spanish Blue Magpie differs chiefly from this species 
in its browner colour, and the fact that the white tips 
to the central tail-feathers only occur accidentally. He 
thinks it probable that this species was originally intro- 
duced into Spain, as the Chinese Ringed Pheasant was 
into England, and has since been modified in conse- 
quence of the greater rainfall of Spain and for pro- 
tective purposes ; if so, the Spanish bird can only be 
regarded as, at most, a " subspecies," as it is now the 
fashion io call locally varying types. 

J. D. D. La Touche (The Ibis, 1906, p. 433) says :— 
'" The Blue- winged Magpie is very common in the 
plains, while in winter parties frequent copses and 
gardens about the villages, and are also to be met with 
along the willow-bordered creeks and ponds. It breeds 
in colonies on high trees around the villages of the plain. 
The nest is generally difficult of access, being nearly 
always placed high up in a tree, and as a rule in a thin 
fork some distance from the trunk. I have not had an 
opportunity of watching the building of the nest, but 
tt is generally completed about May 20. A number of 
nests examined on May 29 were either empty or con 
tained one egg, but on the same day I obtained from 
a native a clutch of four eggs. The nests are built of 
sticks outwardly, and within there is a thick lining, or, 
more properly, an inner nest composed of moss, cows' 
liair, wool, fibres, and twigs. A good deal of mud 
is used as a base to the inner nest. The inner diameter 
of one lining, which I measured, was 5^ in., and the 
depth about I5 in. Besides the clutch mentioned above 
I Iiave obtained fresh eggs on May 25, a few that were 
fresh and a number that were incubated on June 14. 
Two eggs brouglit to me on July 11 were, one incubated, 
t"he other rotten. 

" Out of twenty-seven eggs taken, eight have the 
ground colour of a light greenish grey, seventeen of a 
brownish yellow clay colour or pale olive-brown, and 
one of an intermediate shade. The markings consist of 
roundish spots and specks, or sometimes of short lines, 
of brown and purplish grey, the latter often on the 
■surface as well as beneath it. As a rule, every egg has 
also a few surface specks of very dark brown. The 
shape is ovate or very rarely elongated ovate. The 
twenty-seven eggs in my collection average 1.08 x 
0.83 in. ; the largest is 1.16 x 0.87 in., and the smallest 
1.00 X 0.79 in." 

A specimen of the Chinese bird reached the Zoo- 
logical Gardens of London in October, 1873, and one 
of the Spanish race in August, 1878. Many others of 
l)oth races were received later, the Chinese form being 
bred in the Gardens in 1884 and 1888, and the Spanish 
^orm in 1890. 

Occipital Blue Pie (Urocissa occipitalis). 

Above pale purplish brown ; a patch of white on nape 
and hind neck; wings much bluer; flights with azure 
lalue outer and blackish inner webs ; secondaries with 
white terminal bands ; primaries edged externally with 
ashy shading into blue at tips, and with a terminal white 
-spot; upper tail-coverts blue tipped with black, and 
subterminally grevish; tail blue, with broad white 
tip ; all the feathers excepting the two central ones with 
a broad eubterminal black band, and in front of this, 
on inner web of most of them, a white_ spot ; head 
entirely black ; plumes of crown with white tips ; fore 
neck black, slightly sliaded with blue ; under surface 
otherwise silky white; flanks and thighs washed with 
"bluish grey ; bill coral-red ; feet orange ; irides red. 
Female with far more powerful bill than the male. 
Hab., Himalayas. ,, tt , tt 11 n\ 

Jerdon (" Birds of India," Vol. II., p. 310) says :— 
-" It breeds at about 5,000 feet, making, says Hutton, 



a loose nest of twigs, externally lined with roots. The 
nest is built on trees, sometimes high up, at others 8 
or 10 feet from the ground. The eggs are from three 
to five, of a dull greenish ash-grey, blotched and spotted 
with brown dashes, confluent at the larger end. It is 
very terrene in its habits, feeding almost entirely on 
the ground. Several of these Magpies will often follow 
a leopard for more than a mile, perching on the trees 
and bushes above it, and keeping up a continual screech- 
ing (" Indian Sporting Review," 1855). It is some- 
times caged, and bears confinement very well. It will 
eat raw meat, young or small birds, insects, and, in- 
deed, almost any kind of food." 

An example of this handsome Magpie reached the 
London Zoological Gardens in June, 1858 ; in 1893 it 
was imported by iliss Hagenbeck, and I believe others 
have come to hand from time to time. 

Siamese Blue Pie {Urocissa magnirostris). 

Darker than the preceding species, wings not so blue ; 
white tips of primaries ill-defined or wanting ; bill and 
tarsus much stouter. Hab., Burma and Siam. 

Colonel Bingham says (c/. Hume's " Nests and Eggs 
of Indian BiTds," Second Edition, Vol. I., pp. 15, 15) : — ■ 
" I have found three nests of this handsome Magpie — 
two on the bank of the Miplay Choung on April 14, 
1879, and March 5, 1880, respectively, and one near 
Meeawuddy, on the Thoungyeen river, on March 19, 
1880. 

" The first contained three, the second four, and fhe 
third two eggs. 

" These are all of the same type, dead white, with 
pale claret-coloured dashes and spots rather washed-out 
looking, and lying chiefly at the large end. One egg 
has the spots thicker at the small end. They are mode- 
rately broad ovals, and vary from 1.19 to 1.35 in length, 
and from 0.93 to 1.08 in breadth. 

" The nests were all alike, thick, solid structures of 
twigs and branches, lined with finer twigs, about 8 or 9 
inches in diameter, and placed invariably at the top 
of tall, straight saplings of teak, pynkado (Xylia 
dolabriformis), and other trees at a height of about 
15 feet from the ground." 

The London Zoological Society purchased examples 
of this species in August, 1852, and May, 1871, since 
which date no less than four specimens have been pre- 
sented to them by Mr. C. Clifton, and as many more 
by ilr. J. M. Cook. Dealers have probably confounded 
it with U. occipitalis. 

Chinese Blue Pie (Urocissa erythrorhyncha). 

Lilacine-brown washed with purple ; wings dull blue, 
brighter on outer webs of flights, inner webs dark 
brown ; outer webs of primaries with white tips ; 
secondaries with white tenninal bar ; upper tail-coverts 
broadly tipped with black and subterminally pale grey ; 
tail azure blue, broadly wihite-tipped, excepting on 
central feathers, with a broad subterminal black band, 
preceded om inner web by a more or less defined white 
bar ; head and throai black ; frontal feathers tipped 
with lavender-grey, ivhich colour covers the rest of the 
crown and nape ; under-surface pale blue-greyish, 
greyer on flanks ; under wing-coverts greyish-wihite ; 
under tail-coverts> white ; bill and feet coral-red ; irides 
deep sienna-brown tinged with crimson. Female smaller 
and with shorter aJid heavier bill. Hab. Chiiia. 

Mr. J. D. D. La Touche (The Ibis, 1900, pp. 40, 41) 
says: — "A common bird all over Fohkien. On the 
25th April, 1898, we took a clutch of five eggs from a 
nest placed on a tree in the valley below Kuatun. 
These were much incubated. The colour is a pale 
3"e(llowish or greenish clay, with spots and longitudinal 
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splashes of somewhat pale and dull reddish-brown and 
redidish-grey (underlying). The markings on four eggs 
are concentrated on the laTge end, where they form a 
well-marked crown or cap, and where the underlying 
splashes axe confluent, the rest of the egg being but 
sparsely marked. In the fifth egg there is a broad ring 
round the small end, the rest of the egg, as in the 
others, being but lightly marked. In shape these eggs 
are ovate, inclining to oval, one being almost oval. 
They measure 1.27 x 0.93, 1.26 x 0.91, 1.25 x 0.91, and 
1.23 X 0.92 inch. 

" On the 28th April following another clutch of five 
eggs was taken from a nest placed on a ibamboo at a, 
height of about 20 ft. from the ground. These eggs, 
which vrere very slightly incubated, have a lighter 
ground-colour than the above, one egg markedly so. 
The spots are much more nnmerous amd much smaller. 
Three of them have a rough ring of reddish-grey qinder- 
lying blotcfhes under the reddish-brown spots, "which 
are larger there than on the rest of the egg. In the 
fifth and light-coloured egg this ring is very slight, and 
the surface and underlying markings are small, there 
being only three or four imderlying blotches. These 
are all broader eggs, with a tendency to being oval, 
except one, which is a broad ovate. They measure 
1.22x0.95, 1.21x0.93, 1.20x0.96, and 1.18 x 0.93 
(two eggs) inch. We did not take the nest, which 
appeared to be built in the usual style, and was a slight 
structure, composed of thin twigs and tendrils." 

The London Zoological Society p'Uiohased an example 
of this bird in February, 1861. Russ observes that it 
is rarely imported, but nevertheless may be met iwith 
at all the zoological gardens and the larger dealers. 

Yeliow-billed Bltte Pie {Urocissa Aavirostris). 

Above bluish-lavender ; apical two-thirds of primaries 
greyish-white and white-tipped externally ; secondaries 
more distinctly white-tipped ; upper tail-coverts azure 
blue tipped with black, and with a narrow subterminal 
bluish-white bar ; tail azure blue with broad white 
tips ; all excepting the two central feathers^ with a sub- 
terminal black bar, preceded on inner -web by an ill- 
defined white bar ; head, neck, mantle and breast 
black, with a large neutral white patch faintly tinted 
with blue ; underparts otherwise ashy 'grey, paler on 
abdomen and nnder tail-coverts ; under wing-coverts 
yellowish ; edge of wing tinted with lavender ; bill 
yellow; feet orange-yellow; irides brownish-red. 
Female not differentiated ; probably with stronger and 
shorter bill than the male. Hab., Himalayas. 

Jerdon ("Birds of India," Vol. II., p. 311) says: — 
"It is found in Cashmere and JummoOi, in. Kumaon, in 
parts of Nepal, and in iSikhim, where it is the only 
species. It occurs about Darjeeling from 6,000 ft. to 
10,000 ft. or so ; wanders about a good deal, generally 
flying low, and alighting on low trees and shrubs, some- 
times on a stone, or the stump of a tree. It lives 
chiefly on large insects, grasshoppers, locusts, etc., and 
it has a loud, ringing call which the natives attempt 
to imitate in the names given above.* I had the nest 
and eggs brought me once. The nest was made of 
sticks and roots ; the eggs, three in number, were of 
a greenish-fawn colour, very faintly blotched with 
brown." 

Hume states (" Nests and Eggs," Second Edition, Vol. 
I., pp. 16, 17) : " The Yellow-billed Blue Alagpie breeds 
throughout the lower ranges of the Himalayas in well- 
■wooded localities from Hazara to Bhootan, and very 
likely further east still, from- April to August, mostly, 

• Theaa are renderiodl Tying-jongring and Piangingjabbring, 
at the head of Jerdo'n'a acoounit of the species. — A. G. B. 



however, I think, laying in May. The nest, wliich is 
rather coarse and large, made of sticks and lined with 
fine grass or grass-roots, is, so far as my experience 
goes, commonly placed in a fork near the top of some 
moderate-sized but densedy-foliaged tree. 

" I have never found a nest at a lower elevation than 
about 5,000 ft. ; as a rule, they are a good deal higher 

" The eggs are of the ordinary Indian Magpie type, 
scarcely, if at all, smaller than those of TJ. occipitalis, 
and larger than the average or eggs of either Den- 
drocitla rufa or D. himalayensis. l3oubtless all kinds 
of varieties occur, as the eggs of this family are very 
variable ; but I have only seen two types — in. the one 
the ground is a pale, dingy, yellowish-stitne colour, pro- 
fusely streaked, blotched, and mottled with a somewhat 
pale brown, more or less olivaceous in some eggs, the 
markings even in this type being generally densest 
towards the large end, where they form an irregular 
mottled cap; in the other type the ground is a very 
pale greenish-drab colour ; there is a dense confluent 
raw-sienna-coloured zone round the large end, and only 
a few spots and species of the same colour scattered 
about the rest of the egg. All kinds of intermediate 
varieties occur. The texture of the shell is fine and 
compact, and the eggs are mostly more or less glossy. 

" The eggs vary from 1.22 to 1.48 in length, and from 
0.8 to 0.96 in breadth ; but the average of twenty- 
seven eggs is 1.3 X 0.92." 

Three specimens of this species reached the London 
Zoological Gardens as an exchange in May, 1877 ; in 
1886 the species arrived at the Amsterdam Gardens ; 
and in 1893 at those of Berlin. 

PiAPEC (Cryptorliitia afra). 
Glossy ipiUirplish-Daiack ; /wing-ooveajts slightly greenish ; 
primaMeB ibrawn, tdjpped with Wack ; secondaries with 
dndioations of bars when seen in certain lights ; uppex 
and under tail-covents, tail (Ibiajired in certain lighlts), 
amjd under wdng-covie.rits toowin ; fligMs below with 
greyiiSh inmeir weibs, pialer toiwiaTds Ithe Ijase ; Ml black ; 
feet laaden-lbladk ; irides crimson, ivith a faint ex:te!rnial 
lilacine tint. Female muah smaller, and with bladk- 
tipped yellow bill and hazel irides. Hab., N.E. Afiiioa 
and SeinegiamJ>ia. 

Heuglin observes (" Ornithologie Nord-Ost Afrikas,'' 
pp. 492, 493) : " The Senegal Magpie is an estremely 
livelly bird, dn its Ibehaviour much reminding one of 
Lamprolnrnis cenea. It is found in S<>uthe.m Kordofan,. 
ajliomg ithe whole of the White Nile and Gazelle River,, 
art/ the upper B.aihr el Azrag, and, 'aiocorfing to Riippellr 
also in Abyssinia. Living in pairs anid small oomipanies, 
the Sdharal* lassemlbles together, after the completion 
of tie business of breeding at the comimenoement of the 
raiiny seiafioe (June), in greart, flocks, disappeairs for 
several months, and reappears again in the' dry season. 
Its fa.vo'urdte resorts are flart; pastures with Doteh padm'; 
{Borassus cethiopicus) , in the dry cluafce'rs ol leaves of 
which it lives amioaMy together with Falco ru^collis, 
Columha quinfa, and some iairge bats, and there neislts. 
TIhe bireeding seiason occurs in the monitihs of ilJarch to- 
June ; the neat itself, which je situated' between ithe teaf- 
sheaths and the trunk, I have never been able to secure,, 
as the smooth Doleh trunks are almjost unolSmlbaHe ; 
the entrance to the nest is frequently hedged witlh 
thorns. Before the commencement of daybreak thesft 
birds 'are akteaidy lively and occupy themselves, like 
Jackdaws, in chattering, whistling, and croaking, and 
flitting from one branch to another. With the dawn 
of day they seek the ground, with a continnous cry, 

' Arabian name for the bird. 
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The Waxoeeing Tree-Pie 



eapeciailiy in the vicinity of cattle parks ; there the 
raamire is proibed, beetles and locusts caught, and ooca- 
sionaiHy a 'butifcerfly seized when flying. "When the denr 
dnieB lip, and the cattle are driven out, the flock folloims 
alt no great distance, or comes quite confidingly into 
the farm=; and staibtes. The call-note is a oleoi-, loud 
whistll*, like that of the Alp-ine Chough (PyrrUcorax 
alvinui). Aiction and bearing on the earth roore 
■Mia,Kpde-!lilk6, the tail is then oarried hOTizonitiaiUy, and 
is jerked up .and expanded, and, partaculajly m tJhe 
sunshine, Ptilostomus* coquets like the glistening forms 
of liampirotornie, and, chattering, approaches the m^ale 

» The reooa ^ ■whlob Heuglin referred this »pecieG.— A. G. B. 



in order clearly to attract its aittenltion. Towards even- 
ing the dispensed pairs and families assemible in the 
viicinity q{ their night quarters, the aforesaid Doleb 
palms, after Uhe fashion of Starlings, engiage during 
flig'ht in various spoints and evoluitions, and only after 
the commencement of night settle down to silence and 
rest." 

Mr. J. S. Budgeitt, in an account of the ornithology 
of the (feimlbiia River (The Ibis, 1901, p. 491), says of 
this species: " M'Carthy Island. Very ooonmon. The 
nialcB have red beaks, the femiales Mack; they act as 
scavengers." According to Heuglin, the red-ibilled birds 
are tihe young. 

Captain Boyd Alexander says (Tlie Ibis, 1902, p. 
307) ; "This 16 a comimon species dn the open country, 
consorting together in smiall iiocfcs, and always to be 
found where oattile are grazing. It nests in the tops of 
tall cocoanut trees. Ms fljight is striaigbt and steady, 
;ind, when traveiliiiig together, thesC' birds give vent to 
a series of short, sharp cries, almost in unison. 

"The males have the iris claret-coloiired, the females 
hazel."' 

ilr. F. J. Jiackson, describing birds collected durinig 
a journey to the Ruiwenzori range (The Ibis, 1906, 
p. 570), observes: "The only two occasions on which 
I have seen thfse birds were at the same place, thoug'h 
on different days. Each time three individuals were 
observed. The place was an open pla.in, with shooffc 
grafs, and a ie\y palm trees dotted albout, in which the 
birds perched. They never seemed to stay long in one 
pliace, but ilew from tree to tree, and very loiw to the 
ground, as if they intended to settle every moment. 
Their note had a curious and somewhat harsih sound." 

I ha.ve discovered no detinite account of the nidifica- 
tion of this Ma.gpue, It first arrived at the London Zoo- 
logical G-ardens in 1865, then in 1872 ; in the Atrsberdam 
Gardens in 1886 ; in 1891 the dealer, G. Bosz, imported 
it ; and in 1892 it reached the Berlin Gardens. 

Wandering Tree-Pie [Dendrocitta rufa). 

Above deep rust-coloured, more orange on the lower 
back, rump, and upper tail-coverts ; head and neck 
sooity^brown, passing gradually into the rusty oolouning 
of the back ; wings black, the least coverts dull grey, 
the median and greater coverts ashyjwhdtish, as also 
the outer webs of the inner secondaries ; tail grey, 
'broadly tipped with black; lores and throat Macbish ; 
remaiindeir of under-partis .bright fulvous ; under winig- 
coverts and edge of wing grey, with a waiah of fulvous ; 
bill black; feeit dark slaty; irides Mood-red. The 
female is browner, and has a much stronger hill. Hialb., 
India, ranging through Assam and Burma, .to Tenaisseiim. 

Je.rdon says of this speoiee ("Birds of India," Vol. II., 
pp. 514, 515 : "In the plains it is most common in weffl- 
wooded districts, and in the Camatic and bare talble- 
land it is onlly found occasionally albout the larger 
towns and in billy jungles ; Ibut, as you go further north, 
it IS to be seen in every grove and garden, and albout 
every village. K. occurs singly oociasiioniaUy, very fre- 
quently in pairs, and now and then in emiall parties. 
It flies from .tree to tree ivith a slow undulati^^g flighlt. 
At timee it feeds almost exolusdvely upon fruit, but 
at other times on insects, grasshoppers, locusts, man- 
tides, and oaterpilil'ars. The natives always assert that 
it destroys young birds a.nd eggs, and consider it of the 
Shrike .genus. Mr. Smnth says ' he has known this bird 
enter a covered verandah of a house and nip off half 
a dozen young geraniums, visit a cage of small birds, 
begin by stealing the grain, and end by killing and 
eating the birds, and repeating these visits daily tUl 
destroyed.' Mr. Buckland informs me that he has 
known it enter a verandah and catch bats. It has a. 
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variety of notes ; the usual haish cry of the Magpie ; 
a clear whistling, somewhat metallic call, which Sunde- 
vall syllabizes into Kohlee-oh-koor, or Kohlee-oh; the 
Bengalese into Kotree; and it has also a feeble, indis- 
tinct (note at the pairing season, which the male utters, 
and the female responds to in a sort of chuckle. When 
several pairs are together, they have a curious guttural 
call, which the Rev. Mr. Philipps, as quoted by Hors- 
iield, says, 'sounds like Kakak or Keke-l:ak, repeated 
several times.' It builds a large nest of .jticks, generally 
on lofty trees, and lays three or four eggs of a light 
greenish-fawn colour, sometimes with a few indistinct 
pale brown blotches." 

This Magpie first reached the London Zoological 
Gardens in June, 1866 ; two more were acquired in 
June, 1868, and a fourth in May, 1873 ; two were pur- 
chased in June., 1883, and twO' were received in 
exchange in June, 1888. From time to time it has 
appeared in the shops of various dealers and has foTuid 
its way into private collections, and consequently has 
appeared mow and again at bird shows. 

HiMAL.iTAN Tkeb-Pie [Deiidrocitt-i Jiimalayensis) . 

Back and scapulars reddish earth-brown, passing into 
gi'ey on the rump and upper tail-coverts; crown, nape, 
and hind neck bluish ashy ; wings glossy black ; the 
primaries, excepting the two outermost; white at base 
of outer web, forming a speculum ; tail glossy black ; 
two central feathers bluish ashy for about two-thirds 
of their length ; the next pair also ashy at base ; fore- 
head, sides of face and throat black, browner on ear- 
coverts aaid lower throat ; remainder of under parts 
ashy, paler on abdomen ; thighs blackish, washed with 
bluish ashy ; under tail-coverts orange ; under wing- 
coverts black ; bill horny, black ; feet dusky black ; 
irides red-brown. Female generally less grey, and 
with a heavier biU. Hab., Himalayas and Assam. 

Jerdon says of this species (" Birds of India," 
Vol. 11., pp. 316, 317) : — -"On the Himalayas it is 
very abundant from 2,000 ft. up to 7,000 ft., mostly so 
perhaps from 4,000 ft. to 6,000 ft. It is found in the 
more open parts of the forest, and near cultivation and 
villages. Like its congeners, it is a. noisy bird, and 
has a variety of notes, similar in character to those of 
D. rufa. It usually feeds on trees on insects and 
fruit. I have, however, seen it on the ground eating 
grain. I have had the nest and eggs brought me at 
Darieeling frequently. The nest is made of sticks and 
roots, and the eggs, three or four in number, are of 
a. pale, dull greenish-fawn colour, with a few pale 
reddish-brown spots and blotches, sometimes very indis- 
tinct. Hutton, rwho' got the eggs at Mussooree, describes 
them as dull greenish-ash, with brown blotches and 
spots, somewhat thickly clustered at the larger end." 

Chinese Teee-Pie (Deiulrocitla sinensis). 

Back and scapulars brown, passing into greyish on 
the lower back ; rump amd upper tail-coverts whiter 
grey ; crown and hind neck dull grey, deeper on 
mantle ; wings black, shot with greenish ; least coverts 
slightly greyisih ; primaries white at base, forming a 
speculumi ; tail black, shot with greenish ; a broad 
frontal band, the feathers near base of bill and below 
the eye black ; rest of face, throat and chest dull 
greyish -brown, passing into grey on breast and abdo- 
men ; thighs blackish-brown, shaded with grey ; under 
tail-coverts orange ; under wing-coverts blackish ; bill 
and feet black; irides red^rown. (Russ.) Hab., 
China. 

Next to nothing seems to be known respecting the 
wild life of this bird, but it probably has very similar 



habits to those of its Himalayan relative (with which 
Russ confounds it). Messrs. Rickett and La Touche 
speak of it as feeding under the big trees in the pro- 
vince of Fohkien {The Ibis, 1897, p. 606), and in their 
later paper (The Ibis, 1905, p. 26) they say : " Although 
a common resident on the wooded hills, we have never 
obtained its eggs." The Zoological Society of Lorbdon 
hrst obtained the bird as a present from the late Consul 
R. Swinhoe in November, 1872, and two others were 
j>urchased for the Gardens in July, 1875 ; Russ asserts 
that it was also received' at the Amsterdam Gardens, 
but he may be speaking of the Himalayan bird. 

Hunting Crow [Cissa cMnensis) .* 

B'eauitiful j>ale green in life, chamging to verdigiis-blue 
after death ; head somewhat yellowish, conspicuously 
crested; wings, except lesser coverts, reddish-'brown. ; 
flights dull Ibroiwn on inner wdbs, tb& intner secondaries 
with a suibteirminial Iblaok bar and broad Ibluish-white 
tips ; taiil peule blue or green ; central feathers white- 
tipped, the others wiitih a Ibroad subterminal black band 
and broad white tips ; lores and orbital feathers ex- 
tending backward into a nuchal band, black ; bare 
orbital skin vermilion ; bill and feet bright coral red ; 
eyelid yellowish-brown, edged with coral red ; irides 
deep reddish-brown (Jerdon), blood-red (Gates). Fe- 
male with the bill stronger than in the male. Hab., 
South-Eastern Himalayas, through Burma to Tenas- 
serim. 

Jerdon observes ("Brds of India," Vol. II.. pp. 312'^ 
315) : "This lovely bird is foiund in the South-eaeterra 
Him-alayas ; also in the hill ranges of Assam, Sylhet, 
Airacan, and Tenasserim. It is not rare in Sikhim 
from 1,200 feeit to 5,000 feet, or nearly so. It wanders, 
aibiout from tree to tree, and piciksi viarious insects, 
grasshoppers, locuabs, mantides, etc., ofE the leaves and 
branches. It has a rather loud, not unipleasant, call,, 
besides the usual harsh cry of the Jays and Magpies. 
Tliey are frequently tamed and caged, and become,, 
says Bilyth, 'very tame and {earless, are very amusiing 
and imitative, sing lusti.ly a loud and screeching strain 
of their own, with much gesticulation, and are highly 
carnivorous in their appeltifce. The Shnike-like habit, in 
confinement, of placing a bat of food between the bars 
of their pni'son, is in no s,pecies more strongly exempli- 
fied than in this.' 

" Buch. Hamilton states that it is siaid to be trained 
in Tipperah to hunt like a ha.wk. and catch small birds."' 

In Hume's "Nesits and Eggs of Indian Birds," Vol. I., 
pp. 17-19, we read : " According to !Mr. Hodgson's notes, 
the Green Magpie breeds in Nepal in the lower valleys 
and in the Terai from A,piil to July. The nesit is bu.ilt 
in clumps of bamlboos, and is lange amd cup-sbaiped, 
composed of sticks and leaves, coated exltemailly with 
Ibiamiboo lenveis and vegetable fibres, and lined' inside 
witlh fine roots. It lays four eiggs, one of which is 
fiigure'd as a broad oval, a good deal pointed towiards one 
end, with a pale stone-ooloured ground, fi'ecMed and 
mottled all over with sepla-brown, and measurincr 1.27 
x__0.89." 

^ " A nest of this sjpeciee talcein below Yemdong, in 
Native Sikhim, on April 28th, contained four fresh eggs. 
It Avas placed on the branches of a medium-sized tree, 
at a height of about 12 feet from the ground ; it was 
a large oval saucer, 8 inches by 6 inches, and about 
2.5 in deptlh, composed miai.nly oif dry biamlboo leaves 
bound firmly together with fine sitems of creepers, and 

• Sharpe gives' thia inappropriate name in preference to 
C. venatoria, over whict it has priorit.v. I doubt the wlcdom 
of this action, but follow liira fqr the salve of convenience of 
reference. 
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was lined walfch moderaitely fin© i-ooits. The ca.vity was 
ip™*^ ^y 4 imehes, and about 1 inch in dqptli. 
liie eggs received from MJajoir Biogbam, as also 
otheips recedved from SiMiim, wtiere they were procaired 
by Mr. ilandelld on April 21at and 2ath, are rather 
hroad OTaJs, someiwhiat painted towards the small end. 
Th« shell is fime, but has only a little gloss. The 
ground-ooJour is white, or slightly sirevish-whSite, and 
tliey are uniformly freckled all over with very pale 
yelloiwish and greyish -Ibporwn. The fi-ecklings are always 
someiwhat densest at the large end, where in some, eggs 
they form a dull brown cap or zone. In some eggs the 
markings are somewhiait denser, in some siparser, so thait 
some egigs look yello\rer or browner, and others paler." 
Mr. Hume expresses the opinion that this species is 
wrongly placed by Jerdon, the eggs being of the Garru- 
liine type. The term " Green Mai;ipde " is Eidmitited by 
yir. Oat«s to have ibeem appilied by hiraeelf, not by 'Mr. 
Hume. It seems to me that it would simplify maitlters 
to regard all the hirdis with promiinenit crests as Jays. 

The Zoolotgical Society oi London pnrohiased two 
specimens in June, 1868, two in Mav, 18T1, two In 
April, 1873, and others lalter ; it has also found its way 
into priivaite aviaries, where it has heen recognised 
mider the .popular name of "The Hunitnnig Oissa." 

Sw.uxson's Long-tailed Jay (Calocitia formom). 

B!ue-.grey albove, brighter on sides and hadk of neck ; 
wings bluer and iaintly washed with purple, most 
strongly on the innermost secondaries, the inner webs 
of whidh are washed with sky-lblue ; inner webs of other 
flights ibriorwndish ; tail purplish cobalt-lblue, diftal third 
of four outermiosit feathers white; crown bluish-black, 
with long crest of recurved feathers ; lores and feathers 
above eye bluish -white ; feajtlh^ers eracircliing eye dusky, 
a small Mack spot above the back of the latter ; sides 
of head creamy -white ; a hiroad black band down side s 
of neck behind the ear-coverts ; a bluish -Maok streak 
below the eye crossing the cheek ; under surface creamy- 
white ; chin slighltlly hluish ; ichest crossed by a dull blue 
cresoenit, hlackish at the sides ; flainks puriplish-grey ; 
edge of wiimg .greydsh-Mue ; bill and feet black. Female 
wiith quite black crest, nape 'black, hack of head washed 
with Wue, prohiaibly with shonter, atonlter bill than the 
male. Haib., Mexico,, Guatemala, Costa Rica, 
Nicaragua, Honduras. '('Sharpe.) 

Mr. C. F. Underwood (The 76)s. 1896) savs of this 
species : " In habits it seems to resemble Psilorhhiuf: 
mexicanus ; even the note is verv simiilar, though 
easily disltinguiehable.'' Unfo'rtunately, he does not 
describe the h'alb'its of P. mexicayms. so 'that we arc no 
wiser. 

Respecting an allied species (C. colliei), Mr. C. W. 
Beeibe says ("Two B.ird-lovevs in Mexico." pp. 175. 
176) : "In cry and action they are thoroughly Jay-like. 
and in curiosity they equal any member of their family. 
Quietly h'i'dden under thidk brush, I often looked for- 
ward to an interesting hour's watching of the wild life. 
when the sharp eyes' of one of these inquisitive birds 
would spy me out, and put an end to all need of con- 
cealment in that vicinity. He would shriek and crv 
his loudest, alarming the most coniiding sp'Seies. an'd 
makino- every bird within a qmai-ter of a mile uneasy 
and suspicious." "The Jiays seem to feed on anything 

^nuts. seeds, berries, insects, and even small birds, 

which, apparently panalysed with fear at the shrieks 
of the blue marauders, were an eaisy P-rey.'' 

I have come aeross no notes on the wi'M lite ot L. 
formom, except thait it is said to be very confiding, 
followins one for a mile through the woods, ihe Zoo- 
logical Socie'ty first secured three examples m Wll, and 
in 1890 two specimens were purchaseid for the bardens ; 



in 1876 the Amsterdam Gardens possessed a specimen, 
and in 1889 the Berlin Gardens receive'd one frO'm 
Antwerp. 

Himalayan Jay {Garrulus hisjiecularis). 

A'inaceous fawn-colour, paler and yellower on the 
forehead and nasal bristles ; lesser wing-coverts 
vinaceous' chestnut ; median coverts deeper and blackish 
at base, the outermost streaked with grey ; bastard 
■wing and outer webs of primary-coverts barred black 
and cobalt ; remaining coverts velvet black excepting 
the innermost, which are chestnut tipped with black; 
flights black ; the primaries with white outer edges, 
secondaries- with about two-thirds of outer web barred 
with cobalt ; upper and under taU-coverts white ; tail 
black, faintly barred with grey towards the base; 
body below paler than above ; a, broad 'black malar 
streak ; throat and abdomen somewhat yellowish ; 
thighs whitish ; bill dusky horny ; feet duU yellowish ; 
irides red-brown. Female not differentiated ; probably 
with shorter biU than the male. Hab., Himalayas. 

According to Jerdon ("Birds of India," Volume II., 
p. 308) : "Adams states that it is common in the lower 
ranges of the Himalayas, but not in Cashmere ; and 
that its cry is loud and harsh." 

Hume (" Nests and Eggs of Indian Birds," Second 
Edition, Volume I., pp. 28-30) says: "The Himalayan 
Jay 'breeds pretty well throughout the lower ranges of 
the Himalayas. It is nowhere, that I have seen, 
numerically very abundant, but it is to be met with 
everywhere. It lays in ilaroh and April, and, though 
I have never taken the nest myself, I have now 
rejieatedly had it sent me. It builds at moderate 
heights, rarely above 25 ft. from the ground, in trees 
or thick shrubs, at elevations of from 3,000 to 7,000 ft. 
The nest is a moderate-sized one, 6 to 8 in. in external 
diameter, composed of fine twigs and grass, and lined 
with finer gra.'-s and roots. 

" The nest is usually placed in a fork. 

" The eggs are four to six in number." 

" The eggs are rather broad ovals, a good deal 
pointed towards one end. The ground-colour is pale 
greenish white, and they are pretty finely freckled and 
speckled (most densely so towards the large end, where 
the markings are almost confluent) with dull, rather 
pale olive-brown, amongst which a little speckling and 
clouding of pale greyish purple is observable. The eggs 
,ire decidedly smaller than those of the English Jay, 
and few of the S'pecimens I have exhibit any of those 
black hair-like lines often noticeable in both the English 
Jay and' G. lanceolatus. In length the eggs that I 
have measured varied from 1.1 to 1.21, and in breadth 
they only varied from 0.84 to 0.87." 

Russ -says : " This Ja.y has hitherto only reached the 
Zoological Gardens of Amsterdam and Berlin. In the 
year 1896 both H. Fockelmann and A. Fockelmann of 
Hamburg imported it into the market." 

Lanoeolated Jay (Garrulus hiirenlalux). 

Pale vinaceous bay, washed with grey ; scapulars 
rather greyer than back ; wings black ; lesser coverts 
somewhat gre'yish ; primary-coverta white ; bastard 
wine barred with cobalt towards the base, white at 
tips ; flights white-tipped, especially the secondaries ; 
primaries with grey edge towards the tips, the outer 
webs of all the flights barred with blue and black ; two 
innermost secondaries grey, with a broad subterminal 
black bar washed with cobalt on upper edge; tail dull 
blue (excepting towards the tips of the feathers, where 
there is a broad white tip, and on the outer feathers) 
and narrowly barred with black ; head, nape and throat 
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black, streaked with white; fore-n«ck shading into 
bluish grey, indistinctly streaked with whitish ; 
remainder of nnder surface redder than the back, and 
of a- purer vinaceous tint; umder wing-corerts greyish 
black. Female not differentiated ; doubtless with 
shorter bill. Hab., Himalayas. 

Jerdon observes ("Birds of India," Vol. 11., p. 308) : 
" Hutton .says that it is one of the commonest birds of 
the hills about Simla, usually appearing in small parties 
of fi\e or six. It breeds in May and June. The nest 
is made of twigs, roots, and fibres, loosely put together. 
The eggs, three or four in number, are greenish stone- 
grey, freckled, chiefly at the larger end, with dusky, 
and' a few black hair-like streaks not always present." 

Four examples of this Jay reached the London Zoo- 
logical Gardens in 1879, and others arrived at the same 
time in the Amsterdam Gardens^ ; ,Mi&s Hagenbeck had 
a pair in 1884, and in 1885 and 1893 the Berlin Gardens 
secured specimens. 

Canada Jay (I'eriforeus canadensis). 

Above dull grey, brownish on the mantle ; primaries 
blackish ; some of the coverts and the secondaries nar- 
rowly white-tipped; tail more slate-grey than black, 
and white-tipped ; nasal bristles and front of crown 
whitish slightly washed with brown and passing from 
grey to black on hind crown and nape ; orbital plumes 
streaked with blackish ; sides of head, neck and throat 
white : under parts greyish-brown, whiter on vent ; 
under wing-coverts greyish ; bill and feet black ; irides 
dark brown. Female smaller than male. Hab, Canada, 
Maine, Labrador, to the Yukon. (Sharpe.) 

T. (i. Cooper (" Ornithology of California," Vol. 1., 
p. 308) says: "They are generally rather shy birds, 
migrating in small families through the woods, occa- 
sionlly whistling in a loud and clear tone quite imlike 
other Jays. They have, indeed, much the habits and 
appearance of the Titmice, though so much larger, 
searching closely among the evergreens for seeds, 
insects, etc., hanging head downwards and uttering 
a variety of quaint and musical notes. At times, espe- 
cially in winter, they become very bold, entering cabins 
in the woods, ajid following hunters to obtain scraps 
of meat and fat ot the game he may hang np, from 
which they have obtained one of their names of ' meat- 
bird.' They are also called in the Far Xorth 'Whisky 
Jack,' not from any fondness for liquor, but from a 
corruption of their Chippewa name of WhlacJion. 
(Sucldey.) 

" They are most numerous in the cold regions of the 
far countries north of lat. 49 deg. , and do not migrate 
mucn -even in that climate. According to Hutchings, 
they in winter become sO' bold as to steal from the 
very dishes in the hunter',s camp. Tliey lay up stores, 
of berries, etc., in hollow trees, and even are said to 
eat lichens. They are considered mockers and birds of 
ill omen by the Indians, and are very noisy about the 
commencement of storms. 

" Their nests are built in pine trees, of twi^s and 
grass, and their eccrs, four to six. are light greyish, with 
faint ibrown spots. (Xuttall.) The young for the first 
autumn are nearly as black as Crows." 

Rues says that, in the course of years this interest- 
ing bird is occasionally offered for sale by the whole- 
sale dealers. The London Gardens first received it 
in 1867 ; both Russ and the Zoological Society con- 
found' it with the allied Siberian species — P. infaiislus. 

Blue Jay (Cyanocitta cristaia). 
Above dull greyieh-violaceous-blue ; greater wing 
coverts, secondaries, and tail feathers, excepting the 
middle pair, bright azure Mue, tipped with white and 



■barred with black ; primaries bright azure externally, 
the outer ones paler and partly edged with greyish ; 
central tail feathers without white tips, and the outer- 
most feathers without bare; crown and crest lilacine 
.greyish-blue, frontal feathers sometimes with pale or 
whitisih tips ; naeal bristles, sides of head and_ tihroat 
lilacine whitish, with iblack shaft-lines; a black collar 
on the nape, passing in a. line behind the ear coverts 
down the sides of neck to join a broad crescentic patch 
across the chest ; a narrow frontal band, the lores and a 
narrow line behind the eye, black; breast, sides and 
tianks smoky grey ; abdomen, vent, and under tail 
coverts white ; under wing-coverts black, washed with 
purplish blue externally ; tips of median coverte and a 
spot on the edge of the wing white ; bill and feet black ; 
irides brown. F6m.ale rather smaller, and with a. dis- 
tinctlr shorter bill, which, when viewed in profile, i» 
noticeaJjiy deeper. Hab., North America. 

Major Bendire ("Life Histories of North American 
Birds," Vol. II., pp. 356-360) says:— "The Blue Jay, 
one of our best-known birds, is a resident, and breeds 
thrO'Ughout the greater portion of its range, but is 
usually only a summer visitor in the Northern parte of 
the United Stales and southern Canada, though even 
there some are oocasionallv found in mid-winter in suit- 
able localities where beech nuts and aoorns, on which 
tliey principally subsist at such times, are abundant. 

■■ The notes uttered by the Blue Jay are quite varied. 
The ordinary oall-note sound's like ' djan, djah",' and 
again like ' kah, kah,' or 'peedunckle, peedunclde,' or 
' cable, cable.' I have also occasionally heard them 
utter a shrill cry resembling that of the Peacock, like 
' piuh, piiih,' or 'tilth, tiuli,' varied now and then to 
a loud ' pa-ha, pa-hA.' Ooca&ionailly, according to !Mr. 
Preston, it produces one like ' sid-lit, sid-lit,' elevating 
and lowering the body in unison with this peculiar 
musical effort. According .to Dr. P. L. Hatch, in the 
'Birds of Minnesota' (p. 262), 'it utters notes some- 
what like " hilly-hilly-hilly," or " p'wilhilly-p'whilly," 
followed in a minute afterwards by " hweeo-hweeo- 
hweeo," or " chiUcE-chillce-chilloe," after which comes a 
soft, sweet, metallic note, filled with a sad pathos.' 

" Utile ordinarily a noisy bird, the careful listener 
may occasionally be treated to quite a pleasing effort 
at singing or warbling. Itis remarkable powers ot 
mimicry have often been commented on, and it is 
astonishing how accurately the Blue Jay is able to 
imitate the various calls, alarm notes, and cries of dis- 
tress of other birds, and of many mammals as well. 
These i\ill readily deceive anyone, and the Blue Jay 
seems to delight m playing tricks on its unsuspecting 
neighbours in this manner, apparently out of pure mis- 
chief. They are ev=pecially fond of teasing Owls, and 
occasionally Hawks also, but sometimes with disastrous 
results to themselves. While in the woods, they are 
compara'lively safe ; but if one ventures into the open, 
and the Hawk should get tired of its tormentor and turn 
on him, the consequences are usually .serious for the 
Blue Jay. His flight is laborious, and accomplished 
only 11 itli a good deal of flapping of the wings. He is 
no match for our smaller Haivks, and even a King-bdrd 
never fails to attack a Blue Jay most vigorously should 
it chance to catoh one while flying from one wood to 
another or come anyiihere in the vicinity of its nesting 
site. The Blue .lay knows this, and stays therefore as 
much as possible in the timber. They are usually found 
about the ed'g-es of clearings, and not infrequently nest 
ill clofiie proximity to houses, where, if not molested, 
they become very tame and are soon perfectly at home. 
" Their food 'consists of all sorts of animal matter, 
offal, insects, grasshoppers, grubs, worms, mice, etc., 
and, when procurable, the eggs and young of smaller 
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birds varied with acorns, beechnuts, chestnuts, com, 
and fruite of dift'erent kinds. They are not at alll par- 
ticular when hungry, ibut will eat almost anything, and 
have been seen picking up raw potato peelings, old 
dried-up apples, etc. Where they are resident they lay 
up quite a store of acorns, com, and nuts in various 
places for ii-inter use, but where they are only eummiSi- 
visitors they do not resort to this practice. In the fall 
they congregate in large flocks preparatory to their 
migrations. They usually leave their summer homes in 
the latter part of September, returning again late in 
April or early in Jtlay." 

" Throughout the greater part of the year the Blue 
Jay is a more or less restless, noisy, and roving bird, 
moving in little companies from one wood to another ; 
during the nesting season at becomes more quiet and 
j-etiring, and is less often seen or heard. It prefers 
.mix-ed woods to live in, especially oak and beech woods, 
but for nesting sites dense coniferous thickets are 
generally preferred ; oaks, elms, hickories, and various 
iruit trees, thorn bushes, and shrubbery overrun mth 
vines are also Tis^ed, the nests being placed in various 
.situations, sometimes in a crotch or close to the main 
trunk, or on the extremity of a. horizontal limb, among 
the outer bi-ancbes. They are placed at distances from 
the yround varying from 5 to 50 feet, but usually below 
20 fest. In the more southern parts of their range nest 
building begins in the latter part of March, and full 
.sets of eggs may be looked ifoi' by April 15. In our 
Middle States it nests a couple of weeks later, and in 
the northern portions frequently not before June. I 
bielieve but one brood is usually reared in a seajson, but 
in the south they may occasionally raise two. 

" The nests are generally well hidden, and are rather 
"bulky but compactly-built structures, averaging from 
7 to 8 inches in outer diameter by 4 to 4^ inches in 
depth ; the inner cup measures about 3^ to 4 inches in 
diameter by 2^ inches in depth. Outwardly they are 
composed of small twigs (thorny ones being preferred), 
tiark, moss, lichens, paper, rags, strings, wool, leaves, 
and dry grasse.?, the various materials being well incor- 
porated and sometimes cemented together with mud, 
iuit not always ; the lining is usually coonposed exclu- 
sively of fine rootlets. Occasionally the Blue Jay will 
take the nest of another epedes by force. 

" The number of eggs to a set varies from three to 
■six; sets of four or five are most often found, and an 
egg is deposited daily. Both sexes assist in incuba- 
tion, which lasts from fifteen to sixteen days. The 
young grow rather slowly, and are fed on insects, 
-worms, and animal food. They often leave the nest 
before they are fully feathered, and when scarcely able 
to fly. At this time thev frequently betray their pre- 
sence by their incessant clamour for food, never appear- 
ing to get enough to satisfy their enormious appetites. 
The parents are exceedingly devoted to them, and are 
close sitters. Instances have been recorded where a 
female Blue Jay allowed her head and back to be 
stroked while sitting on her eggs. The eggs of the 
Blue Jay vary greatlv in their ground-colour. In some 
thiis is olive-green, olive-buff, and pea-green ; in others 
it is plain buff colour, or again cream and vinaceous 
buff'. This is irregularly spotted and blotched with 
different shades of browns and lavender, the markings 
being generally heaviest about the larger end. A pecu- 
liar c-et of three eggs in the United Slates National 
Tiluseimi collection bsus a pale bluish-green ground- 
colour, with only a few rather large blotches of slate 
and lavender about the larger end, and one of these 
•eggs is almost unspotted. The ishell is smooth, close 
trained, rather strong, and occasionally slightly glossy. 
The eggs are usually ovate in shape. 



" The average measurements of one hundred and thirty- 
five eggs in the United (States National Museam collec- 
tion is 28.02 by 20.44 millimetres, or about 1.10 by 
0.81 inches." 

The London Zoological Society purchased its first 
example of this bird in July, 1855, since which time 
many other specimens have ibeen exhibited' in the 
Regent's Park Gardens, and Kuss speaks of it as almost 
always to be met with in Zoological Gardens, though on 
acocrant of its high price he says it is rarely to be found 
in private coliections. In England it has been occa- 
sionally exhibited. 

Crowned Jay [Oyanocitta coronata). 

Back and scapulars above parplish grey or dull ultra- 
marine ; lower back and rump> azure blue, which becomes 
still brighter blue on the upper tail-coveiits ; wings ultra- 
marine; inner secondaries brighter and barred with 
'black ; greater wing-coverts also indistinctly barred ; 
tail ultramarine, the inner webs purple-brownish ; head 
and throat dead black, the whole crest dull cobalt or 
ultramarine blue ; the plumes on forehead whitish ; chin 
and throat greyish white ; rest of under surface tur- 
quoise blue, more purplish on breast ; thighs and imder 
wing-coverts greyish black washed i\-ith blue ; bill and 
feet black. Female smaller than male. Hab., High- 
lands of Mexico. 

Professor Eadgway regards this and the following as 
sub-species of Steller's Jay (Cyanocitta stelhri), 'but Ur. 
S'harpe keeps them separate. 

I have found no notes on the wild life of this bird, 
but they probably would not differ greatly from those 
of other species in the genus. 

The London Zoological Gardens secured two specimens 
of the Crowned Jay in ilay, 1890. 

Long-crested Jay {Oyanocitta diademata). 

Above greenish blue, more azure on rump and upper 
tail-coverts ; ivings and tail deeper blue, more inclining 
to ultramarine ; the primaries externally somewhat 
greenish ; the secondaries bright cobalt blue ; greater 
wing-ooverts, inner secondaries and tail-feathers dis- 
tinctly barred with black ; crown and crest ultramarine 
'Mae ; the forehead silvery azure passing into bright 
azure on the front of the crown ; nasal bristles and 
sides of face black ; .dheeks and ear-coverts washed with 
blue ; a white spot above the eye and a smaller one 
below it ; chin greyish white ; rest of under surface 
pale turquoise, more purplish on throat and chest ; 
thighs pimT^lish ; under wing-coverts greyish black 
washed with blue ; bill and feet black. Female smaller 
than male. Hab., Mexico and Western United States. 

J. G. Cooper says that the habits of this species are 
much like those of 0. stelhri, respecting which he says 
(" Ornithology of California," Vol. I., p.^ 299) :— " They 
show a decided preference for the coniferous forests, 
rarely going far from them, but eometdmes in winter 
frequenting those of oak. Their food consists of seeds 
of the pines and spruces, berries and acorns, which they 
crack before eating, besides insects, eggs, and any 
ardmal food they can get. They even eat potatoes in 
winter, and reeort to the shores for dead fish. They 
are very noisy birds, having a variety of harsh notes 
and a considerable talent for mimicry. Tliey are some- 
timiss verv bold and prying, at others very cautious and 
suspicious, soon learning the effect of a gun, and show- 
ing much sagacity in their movements. 

" Their nests are built usually in evergreens at various 
heights, large, and composed of twigs and roots, with 
a layer of mud and a lining of root-fibres. 'The eggs, 
about four, are pale green, with small olive-brown 
specks, and others inclining to violet. (Nuttall.) 
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" They lay in May near the Columibia River, and 
probably a, month earlier in some parts ol this State." 

1. have the less hesitation in quoting the above in 
full, becari.se Ridgway regards C. diademata as a mere 
Kub-species of iSteller's Jay. Russ says that in 1889 
L. Rube, of Alfeld, imported about twenty head of tbis 
Jay into the market, and therefore be thinks it quite 
likely that the introduction of the species to th© bird- 
loving public may sooner or later be repeated. 

PiLBATBD Jay (C/janocoraz chry^ops). 

In size as large as a Magpie, but ivith a shorter tail. 
In coJouring it chiefly differs from O. cyanoi^ogon in 
having the nape blue ; tihe ba/ck, wings, and ©x^DOsed 
parte of the tail feathers (with the exception of the 
broad white tips), glossed with purple; the crest is 
much more rounded ; the iris, whitish yellow. Female 
with bill, viewed from above, distinctly broader than 
that of the male, but about the same length. Hab., 
Southern Brazil, Uruguay, and Paraguay. 

Burmeister says that this bird lives in pairs like our 
Magpie, nests somewhat inartisitically upon high trees. 
Jays two bluish-white, brown-spotted eggs, and feeds on 
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grain or insects according to the time of year. Mr. 
White, speaking of it as observed by liim in Argentina, 
says: "It is remarkably tame and inquisitive, and has 
a great variety of peculiar grating metallic notes." 
Azara says : " It is abundant in Paraguay, and familiar 
with men, coming a great deal about the houses." 

Hudson ("Argentine Ornithology," "Vol. I., p. 110) 
observes: — "This Blue Jay is very common about the 
woods a,t Oampo Colorado (Salta)." He calls it the 
" Urraca Jay." 

This is a familiar species at bird-shows, and is 
perhaps even more freely imported into Europe than 
C. ri/dnopogon. It first reached the London Zoological 
Ga,rdens in February, 1866, an example being presented 
by ]\Irs. Laird Warren ; a second example was pre- 
sented by :Mr. E. B. Webb in December, 1872, and two 
were piurchased in July, 1875 ; many other examples 
have been acquired since that date. On several occa- 
sions it has reached the Berlin Gardens, and several 
private avioulturists have had specimens. In 1907 Mr. 
H.^ C. Martin published some notes on the habits of 
this speoies in Tht Arirulhirnl Magazine, New Series, 
Vol. v., pp. 33-39 ; he brought home two specimens 



from South America, and kept them for some time in 
cajptivity. They soiled the white plumage of their 
underparts by bathing and then hopping about on the' 
earth floor, which proves the truth of myview that sea- 
sand alone should be used on the floor of flight-cages and 
:iviaries. 

Bltje-beaeded Jay (Cijuiwcorax cyanopogon). 

The forehead, crest, sides of head, chin, throat, and 
edges of anterior breast feathers are jet black. Above 
the eye is a bright pale blue corona, and below the eye 
a slightly sinuous deeper blue streak ; from the lower- 
mandible backwards a broad bright ultramarine mous- 
tache-like patch. The back of crown and nape are 
densely clothed with long lavender-whitish feathers, 
which are erected simultaneously with the black cresi 
on the front of the crown ; back slaty vinous brown,, 
becoming blacker on the wings, the flights and tail 
being almost black, the latter broadly tipped with 
white ; under parts from the breast backwards snow 




Head of Blue-bearded Jay in repose. 

WItJi rrext and feathers of nape erected. 

white (usually discoloured in cabinet specimens, and 
therefore described as creamy), a few of the hinder 
flank feathers blackish ; bill and feet black, iris amber 
yellow. Female not differentiated, but probably with 
a broader bill (viewed from, above) than the male. Hab., 
Amazonia, Columbia, and Guiana. 

Aoconding to Burmeister, this species has the same 
habits as the European Jay, and, like it, feeds upon 
insects as well as dry seeds, more particularly those of 
forest tree.-;. It is probable that its habits more nearly 
resemble those of Cyanoeora.r cJtryxop.i. 

The same author says : — " The male is more lively iir 
colouring than the female, and the nape especially is 
not pure white but pale sky-blue, which colour runs 
down the sides of the neck to the breast ; the young 
bird resembles the female and may be distinguished 
from it by the small crest." The colouring, however. 
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is hardly pale sky-blue, because there is a suspicion of 
led. in it which gives it a pearly-lavender hue. This 
is one of the least expensive and most charming of all 
the imported Corvidm. 

I purchased am example of this species early in 1895 
in rough plumage, and have never regretted it. At 
first it was ragged, dirty, and somewhat shy, but it 
soon became wonderfuDy confiding and absolutely per- 
fect in plumage; it is no mimic, but will fiy to me 
when I call it and let me ticlcle and scratch it where I 
please. Sometimes it puts down its head, stretches its 
neck, does a sort of staid dance up and down the 
perch, singing a weak, crooning sort of song, and 
turning its head from side to side. It has several far- 
reaching cries, one of which is almost metallic, whilst 
another is almost like the yelp of a, dog. Like all the 
Jays, this species is very fond of bathing, so that 
(excepting when in full moult) its plumage is always 
dean and silky. If talked to, the bird sits stUL near 
to the wire and erects its crest and the feathers of the 
nape, puffing out the breast feathers ; then, if tickled 
on the side of the breast, it gradually raises its neck 
until all the feather's show separately. As a rule, it 
objects to showing off before strangers, but if they 
remain for an hour or two in the place its confidence is 
restored. It is always in perfect health, and never 
shows bare patches' even when moulting. Respecting 
its longevity if properly looked after there can be no 
question ; for, as I write, my bird (after more than 
fourteen year's) is as vigorous and healthy as it ever 
was.* 

BLACK-HE.4.DED Jay {0 i/anocorax cyanomelas). 

Violaceous brown ; ^i ings and back pale brown, 
slightly violaceous ; upper tail-coverts purplish-blue ; 
tail deep purple ; frontal plumes velvety ; lores 
blackish ; sides of head and throat darker bro^vn than 
the body; breast, under wing-coverts and abdomen 
washed with violet, becoming violaceous blue on under 
tail-coverts. Female not differentiated, probably with 
thicker bill (viewed from above). Hab., Brazil. 

I have found no notes on the wild life of this species. 
An example reached the London Zoological Gardens in 
1879, and another was exhibited the same year at the 
show of the ^gintha Society in Berlin; later, it 
was received at the Berlin Gardens. 

Azure Jay {Cyanocorax cmrvleiis). 

Deep smalt-blue, brighter and more cobalt on the 
rump and upper tail-coverts ; tail deep blue ; mner 
webs of flights more or less black; head, neck, and 
throat to upper part of breast, black ; the back of 
crown washed with blue ; bill and feet black. Hab., 
S. Brazil Paraguay, and North Argentina. 

White says that he found this bird at times m flocks, 
that it makes a great noise, but is exceedingly wiW 
and difficult to shoot. 

Mr J. Graham Kerr (The Ihs, 1892, pp. 128, 129) 
has the following observations on its habits:-- Veiy 
common in the hardwood fore.-ts, and occasionally stray- 
ing out into the open. It has been described as being 
extremely shy, but I found this to be the case only 
with the scattered individuals one sees outside the 
limits of the forest. Witliin the forest, where it is 
usually found in company with C. chry.'^op. it even 
exceeds its companion in boldness and curiosity. It is 
always the first to catch sight of a st'^^n^^r withm the 
forest, hopping about in the branches all round him, 

• It died after two or three days' illness, on JhelOth Septem- 
ber, IMS nnJ^rtunltely in poor plumage, not ha^mg feathered 
properly after its moult. 



peering at him curiously, and all the while raising an 
alarm with harsh cries — caa-caa-caa. The natural 
boldness of the bird was well shown by the behaviour 
of one shot in the wing by Col. Racedo and given to 
me. The wing was shattered at the carpal joint, so I 
snipped oft the entire manus and dusted iodoform over 
the wound to stop the bleeding. The bird remained 
for several hours very weak from shock and loss of 
blood, but next morning was again quite lively. It 
hopped about with the utmost coniidence, ate and drank 
out of my hand, and finally had the presumption to 
jump up on my knee and begin to tear pieces of flesh 
out of a bird which I was dissecting at the time. 

" When out in the open, on the other hand, this 
species is exceedingly wary and difficult of approach. 

'' The flight of (7. cceruleus is very weak and undulat- 
ing, and its voice is restricted to a harsh scream, not 
possessing the variety of that of C. chrysops." 

Russ says that this species arrives in the market 
rarely and singly. In 1879 it reached the Zoological 
Gardens of Amsterdam. The traveller Mangelsdorff 
brought it home with him from Brazil in 1889 ; Miss 
Hagenbeck imported it im 1891 and 1894, and in the 
latter year it was to be seen in the Berlin Zoological 
Gardens. 

Peruvian Jay (Xanthura iticas). 

Above yellowish-gi-een ; wings darker, the flights 
bronzy towards tips of outer webs ; tail bright yellow, 
excepting the two central feathers, which are deep blue- 
green ; crown pale yellow, with opaline tints ; hind 
neck bright yellow ; nasal bristles, frontal jjumes, a 
six)t above eye, feathers below eye and cheeks_ deep 
blue ; remainder of sides of head black ; chin slightly 
bluish ; body below, from lower throat backwards, 
bright yellow. Female not differentiated, probably 
differing as in the species of Cyanocorax. Hab., 
Western South America, from Peru to Ecuador. 

According to T. K. Salmon (" Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society," 1879, p. 510), this Jay " has muoh 
the habits of the English Jay, being ever on the move 
and seldom silent, except when near its nest or when 
at mischief. It robs the Indian corn-fields before the 
grain is ripe, but at other times subsists on grubs and 
insects. The nest is made of sticks and roots, and is 
placed in a high bush. The number of eggs is four. 

"Eggs, greenish-grey, thickly mottled with darker 
shades°of the same colour; axis 1.15, diameter .85." 

Two specimens of this species reached the London 
Zoological Gardens m June, 1872, It is called Peruvian 
Blue Jay by the Zoological Society, and Peruvian Green 
Jay by Russ ; I think the best compromise is to drop 
the colour altoiiether, as it is mostly yellow. 

Mexican Jay {Xanthura luxuosa]. 

Green; back and upper tail-coverts slightly bluish; 
eecooidaries darker green; tail feathery mostly yellow 
washed with green at base, the four central ones green, 
the two central ones bluish ; crown deep blue, including 
nasal bristles and frontal plumes, behind the latter a 
band of white feathers ; sides of head and lower neck 
black, the latter with green tips to the feathers ; front 
of cheeks and a small patch above and below back of 
eye blue; under surface paler green than the upper; 
under wing-coverts bright yellow ; bill black ; feet lead- 
colour. Female not differentiated. Hab., Texas, 
southward to Mexico. „ ^^ , , 

Captain Bendire (" Life-Histories of North American 
Birds," Vol. II., PP- 383-385) publishes the following 
notes 'on the life-history of this Green Jay :— " Mr. 
D. B. Burrows, writing m© from Roma, Texas, says. 
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' These birds are common a few miles below Rio Grande 
City, but are never seen above this place.' 

"The ' Pajaro verde,' as this bird is called by the 
Spanish-speaking population of this region, is a 
common resident throughout the heavier timbered river 
bottoms and the chaparral bordering the Rio Grande, 
especially in the vicinity of Hidalgo and Lornita, and 
breeds wherever found. 

" Dr. James C. Merrill, United States Army, in 
.speaking of this species, says : ' The Rio Grande Jay 
is a common resident about Fort Brown and higher up 
the river, but does not seem to pass much into the 
interior of Texas. It is a noisy and gaudy species, 
soon making its presence known by its harsh cries or 
by its green and yellow plumage, seen for a moment as 
it moves about. Though at times shy, it is often very 
tame and bold, entering tents and taking food off of 
plates or from the kitchen, whenever a good oppor- 
tunity offers. Large numbers are caught by the soldiers 
in traps baited with corn, but their plumage is their 
only attraction as a cage-bird.' 

" There is little or no diffeience in the general habits 
of the Green Jay from those of the other members of 
the family. 

" ilr. George B. Sennett says : ' Of all the birds on 
the lower Rio Grande, this is the most mischievous, 
robbing and despoiling other birds' nests without 
mercy. ' 

" Very little has as yet been recorded regarding the 
food of this Jay, excepting what I have already men- 
tioned, but it is presumable that it does not vary much 
from that of our better-known species. The nesting 
season commences early in April and lasts through 
May. The first nest and eggs brought to the attention 
of naturalists, as far as I am aware, are those taken 
by Dr. ^Merrill on May 27, 1876, near Edinburg (now 
Hidalgo), Texas, about seventy miles above Fort 
Brown, on the Rio Grande, and recorded in the 
'Bulletin of the Nuttall Ornithological Club,' 1876 
(Vol. I., p. 89). This is described as follows : ' It was 
placed on the horizontal branch of a waican tree, about 
25ft. from the ground, and was built of twigs and 
rootlets. The cavity was slight, and the entire struc- 
ture so thin that the eggs could be seen through the 
bottom. They were three in number and quite fresh.' 

"Two nests now in the United States National 
Museum collection resemble the above, and are frailer 
than any other Jays' nests I have ever seen. They do 
not always build such slight structures, however, "ilr. 
Sennett describes one as follows : ' The nest of the 
Jay was some 9ft. from the ground, on the outer 
branches of a small tree, and composed wholly of 
sticks and fine twigs. The sticks were so full of 
thorns that when they were crossed about among the 
living branches more firmness was given to the nest 
than usual, and by cutting off the branches I could 
readily take it entire. The outside diameter is 9 inches 
one way by 8 the other; its depth is 4 inches; inside 
it is 3^ inches wide by 2 inches deep.' 

" The nests are generally placed in dense thickets 
and well hidden among the branches at heights vary- 
ing usually from 5 to 10 feet from the ground, and 
rarely in large trees. They are frequently found in 
retama, anacahuita, brasil, and harkberry bushes or 
trees. The outer nest consists usually of a slight plat- 
form of^ small thorny twigs and branches, sparingly 
lined with fine rootlets, small pieces of a wire-like 
vine, bits of moss, and occasionally dry grass and 
leaves. The Green Jay apparently does not use mud 
in the construction of its nest. The earliest 
breeding record I have is April 3, and the latest h 
May 26. The breeding season is at its height during 



the last week in April and the first week in May. It 
is probable that two broods are sometimes raised in a 
season. The length of incubation is not likely to vary 
more than a day of so from that of our better-known 
Jays. 

" The number of eggs laid by this species is from 
three to five ; sets of four are most often found. The 
prevailing ground colour of these eggs is grayish- white, 
occasionally pale greenish-white or buff colour. They 
are profusely spotted and blotched — but never heavily 
enough to hide the ground colour — with different 
shades of brown, gray, and lavender; these markings 
are generally more abundant about the larger end of 
the egg. The shell is close-grained, moderately strong, 
and shows little or no gloss. Their shape is mostly 
ovate, and sometimes short ovate. 

" The average measurements of seventy eggs in 
the United States National Museum collection is 27.31 
X 20.43 millimetres, or about 1.08 x 0.80 inches. The 
largest egg of the series measures 30.78 x 21.84 milli- 
metres, or 1.21 X 0-86 inches ; the smallest, 24.89 x 
19.30 miUimetres, or 0.98x0.76 inch." 

The London Zoological Society purchased three 
examples of this Jay in December, 1875 ; then for a 
time it was occasionally seen in the market. Later it 
arrived in greater numbers in the hands of the whole- 
sale dealers, its price in Germany being from 20 to 
30 marks for a specimen ; now, under the existing 
restrictive laws, it is bound to become very rare in the 
trade. 

Beechbt's Jay {Xanthura beecheii).* 

Above purplish or smalt blue, brighter on rump and 
upper tail-coverts ; quills black internally, with the 
exception of the inner secondaries ; head, nape, hind 
neck and under surface black; thighs, under wing and 
tail-coverts purplish- blue ; bill black or yellow; feet 
yellow; irides yellow. Female smaller than male; bill 
yellow; irides grey. Hab., N. W. Mexico. 

Russ isays of this species : — " Reiche, of Alfeld, near 
Hanoiver, imported it alive in the year 1885, and sent 
me the femiale for identification. In the same year this 
species reached the Amsterdam Zoological Gardens." He 
iFays that Grayson met with it commonly in low bushy 
forest, which it eeemed to prefer to the higher -woods 
in some parts of the country. 

Yucatan Jay {Xanthura yucatanica). 

Above deep turquoise blue, inner secondaries some- 
what greener; tail deeper blue; head, neck, and under 
surface black, passing into dull blue on under tail- 
coverts ; bill black ; feet yellow, irides probably yellow. 
Fejiiale smaller according to Sharpe, larger according to 
Ridgway. Sharpe's female with yellow bill and white- 
tipped tail-feathers represents Ridgway's immature 
Ijirds. Hab. Yucatan, British Hondm-as, Eastern 
Guatemala, South-eastern Mexico. 

The London Zoo-logioal Gardens acquiredi two males in 
1884 and two females in 1885. 

Haktlaub's Jay (XanlJiura melanocyanea). 

Above uniform greenish blue, varying almost to cobalt 
blue in certain lights ; tafl. darker and more purplish, 
less greenish ; head, neck, chest, and breast black ; rest 
of under surface dull grey-greenish blue; bill and feet 
black ; (or yellow, Ridgway) ; irides yellow (red, Sharpe). 
Female larger, according to. Ridgway. Hab., Highlands 
of Guatemala, Salvador, Hondurasi and Chontales, 
Nicaragua. 

A woodland hii-d which, axjcording to Salvin and God- 
man, breeds in April and May, and forms a loose nest of 

• Ridg-ivay ref«ns this species to the genus Ciaailopha. 
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small twigs in a thick bush at about two feet above the 
ground. Usually four eggis represent a clutcih, they are 
brick red with darker spots. 

Reiche, of Alfeld, imported this Jay in 1886, but it 
had previously reached th© Amsterdam Gardens in 
1881. In 1887 Miss Hagenbeck exhibited a pair at the 
show cf the " Ornis " Society in Berlin. 

Tmcolotjred Jay {Vroleuca cyanoleuca) . 

Above mostly rich violet, but Ike mantle and back 
violaoeons brown; inner webs of primaries and outer 
secondaries blackdsh-lbTown ; edges of primaries dull 
blue ; apical half of tail pure while ; head and neck 
brovsm; a, prominent recurved frontal crest; lores, 
orbital feathers, and cheeks dark brown ; under surface 
from neck backwards creamy white; under wing- 
coverte white ; edge of wing blue ; bill and feet black ; 
irides greyish-brown. Hab., Brazil. 

Aooording to Burmeister (" Systematisohe Ueber- 
sicht," Vol. III., p. 286) : — " Not rare on the Campos 
region of inner Brazil ; yet one sees this ibird only 
singly in the open scrub of the Campos serrados, where 
it oomes quite close to the settlements, yet does not 
lightly adventure into the gardens." 

Tills is all I have been able to discover respecting 
the wild life of the species. It reached the Zoological 
Gardens of Amsterdam in 1872 ; tout otherwise seems 
not to have been imported. 

Dr. Sharpe includes the genus Struthidia in this 
family; but, following the Zoological Society's List,, I 
have already dealt with it under the expansive assem- 
blage forming the family C raHropodidce. 

White-winged Chough (Corcorax mdanorhamphus). 

Sooty black, slightly purplish ; flights with greenish 
gloss on outer webs ; inner webs of primaries, excepting 
at base and tip, white ; bill and feet black ; irides 
scarlet Female smaller than male. Hab., Australia. 

Gould observes (" Haadibook of Birds of Australia," 
Vol. I., pp. 470-472) :—" This bird is distributed over 
all parts of New South Wales and South Australia ; it 
is very abundiant in the whole of the Upper Hunter 
district, I killed it in the interior of South Australia; 
and Mr. Elsey met with it at the edge of a dense scrub 
on the Burdekin in lat. 19° 30' S. It usually occurs in 
small troops of from six to ten in number, feeding 
upon the girouod, over whiclr it rims with considerable 
rapidity. In disposition it is extremely tame, readily 
admitting' of a very close approach, and then merely 
flying off to the low branch of some neighbouring tree. 
During flight the white mai-king of the wing shows 
very conspicuously, and on alighting the bird displays 
many curious actions, leaping from branch to branch 
with surprising quickness, at the eame time spreading 
the tail and moving it up and down in a very_ singular 
manner; on being disturbed it peeps and pries down 
upon the intruder below, and generally utters a harsh, 
grating, disagreeable and tart note; at other times, 
while perched among the ibranches of the trees, it 
makes the wood® ring with its peculiar soft, low, very 
pleasing but mournful pipe. 

"During the paaring-season the male becomes very 
animated', and his manners so remarkalble that it would 
be necessary for my readers to witness the bird m its. 
native wilds to form a just conception of them; while 
sitting on the same branch close to the female, he 
spreads out his vfings and tail to the fullest extent, 
lowers his head, puffs cut his feathers, and displays him- 
self to the utmoist advantage, and when two or more 
are eneaged in these evolutions, the exhibition cannot 
fail to amuse and delight the spectator. A wmged 



specimen gave me nwre trouble to catch than any other 
bird I ever ohueed ; its power of pa.ssing over the 
ground being so gi-eat, that it bounded on before me and 
cleared ©\'ery obstacle, hillocks and fallen trees with 
the greatest facility. 

" The white-winged Corcorax is a very early breeder, 
and generally rears more than one brood in a year, the 
breeding-seaison extending over the months' of August, 
Septemiber, Ofctober, and November. The nest is a 
most conspicuous falbric, composed of mud and straw, 
resembling, a 'bason, and is usually placed on the hori 
zontal branch of a tree near to or ovei'hanging a brook. 
The eggs vary from four to seven in numiber,, and are 
of a yellowish white, boldly blotched all over with - 
olive and purplish brown, the latter tint appearing as if 
beneath the isurfaoe of the shell ; they are one inch and 
a half long by one inch and one line broad. 

" It lias often struck me that more than one female 
deposited her eggs in the same nest, as four or five 
females may be firequently seen either on the same or 
the neighbouring trees, while only one nest is to be 
found. 

"The bird generally evinces a ipreference for open 
foreet land, 'but during the 'breeding season affects the 
iieighbourhood of brooks and' lagoons, which may be 
accounted for 'by the fact of such situations being neces- 
sary to enable it to procure the nnud to build its nest, 
besides which they also afford it an abundance of insect 
food." 

The London Zoological Gardens secured its first speci- 
men of this species in May. 1866, and two others in June, 
1875. The Amstei-dam Gardens acquired it in 1865; 
Reiche, of Alfeld, imported it in 1893 and 1894, and it 
reached the Berlin Gardens in 1695. 

I have not included the Huia Bird {H eteralochca 
aiAttirnxtris). from New Zealand, as it is now not very 
likely to come into the market. Formerly there was a 
specimen at tlie London Gardens, deposited there by the 
late Sir Walter Buller. 



The Piping and Butcher Crows are now usually re- 
ferred to the neighihourhood of the Shrikes ; but it is 
more convenient to follow the list of the Zoological 
Society, and place tbtem at the end of the present family. 
Their general aspect is far more Crow-like than Shrike- 
like, and, as we well know, the Piping Crows are recog- 
nised in their native country as ilagpies. 

Piping Crows, etc. (Gymnorhinince). 

These are bii'ds of considerable 'bulk, with long, some- 
what cylindrical, tapering bills of great strength. In 
the males the 'bills are very much longer and propor- 
tionally more slender .than in the femiales, 'as I have 
proved by the examination of a eeriee of partially sexed 
skins. I am also inclined to 'believe that, although it 
may be possible for old wild hens sometimes to assume 
the male dress (even as in cap'tivity they sometimes fail 
to lose the spotiied juvenile plum'a'ge), the normal colour- 
ing of the sexes of adult birds differs considerably. I 
base this opinion upon the fact that, whereas in skins 
which had been sexed when prepared by the collector 
all the undoubted females differed in length of bill and 
colouring from the males ; in all the unsexed specimens, 
if se.pairate.d by either .character, the same individuals 
came together. 

The Piping Crows are principallv ground-feeders, like 
our Rooks; their food consists chiefly of grasshoppers 
and' other insects, supplemented by small fruits and 
'henries; in ca'ptivity, however, they will eat raw meat, 
mice, and dead birds in addition to other food ; there- 
fore it is p.rob'a)ble that in their wild state they, like 
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the true Crows, sometimes devour the eggs and young 
of other birds. 

Common Piping Crow (Gymnorhina tibicen). 

" Crown oi' the head, cheeks, tbroa.t, back, all the 
under surface, scapularies, secondarieis, primaries, and 
tips of the tail feathers black; "wing-covertis, nape of 
the neck, upper and under tail-coverts, and "base of the 
tail feathers white; bill, bluish ash-colouir at the base, 
passing into 'black ait the tip ; iridee rich reddish hazel ; 
legs black." (Gould.) 

This ie a deecription of the male, hut the fact that 
the black of the upper parts has a bluish, and that of 
the under paits a greenish, gloss is not mentioned. 

In tTie British Museum catalogue Dr. Hans Gadow 
describee what he thinks miay he a younger specimen, 
having "the neck-patch less distinct, the feathers on 
the hinder part mottled with black; feathers of the 
back with white edgings ; rump feathers with black 
bases, only the tips being white, p'roducing a strongly 
mottled appearance." Yet he descriibee the young bird 
as having the " top of the head, wings, and terminal 
part of the tail brownish -black ; the feathers of the back 
blackish, narrowly tipped with grey ; the whole under 
surface of the hody brown, mottled with darker 'brown 
and whitisih"; so that the supposed "younger speci- 
men " is neither like the adult cock nor the young 'bird. 
Is it safe to aesume, from an examination of eight skins, 
(one of which is 'undoubte'dly young), that the sexes of 




White-backed Piping Ceow, 
Head of female. 

this bird do not differ? Hab., New South Wales ajid 
N. Australia, excepting the coast. 

In its wild state this Piping Grow frequento open 
tracts of country, particularly when skirted by belts of 
trees, in the forlis of the 'branches of which it constructs 
its nest. Dr. Ramsay says that the latter is a largie 
open structure of sticks and twigs lined with grass and 
hair. The eggs are three or four in number, and, 
according ito Mr. North, are very variable, being usually 
green or blue, spotted and streaked with various shades 
of reddish-hrown land lilac ; but sometimes they are dull 
dark hrown, dotted all over with darker brown, and 
eometimes " brownisih-white, with spots and dashes of 
wood-b^ow^r tinged with lilac and obsolete lilac spots 
at the larger end." 

The favourite food of this -bird, in a state of freedom, 



consists of locusts and graeslioppers, but in 'captivity all 
kinds of animal food are accepted. My friend Mr. 
Housden had a fine m'ale for many years which had a 
gHDod-sized aviary to itself — indeed, I do 'not think any 
other bia-d could safely be associated with it. It as 
imported fairly frequently, but is never very cheap. 
The London Zoological Society first acquired it in May, 
1888, and has secured various other specimens since, 
the l.a;St ireoorded in Vol. IX. of the " List of Animals" 
ha\-ing been presented in ilarch, 1895. 

The notes of lliis a'nd the allied species are singularly 
clear, loud, and -maiMcal ; in this respect they differ a 
good deal from our native Crows, although some of the 
latter can ibe trained to whistle well. 

White-backed Piping Crow (Gymnorhina leuconota). 

This bird is tolerably nearly allied to the preceding, 
but differs in the male having the whole back pure 
white, like the neck and rump; the bill is bluish-lilac, 
shading into black towards the tip; feet blackish-grey; 
irides light hazel. 

The female, in my opinion, is represented by speci- 
mens with shorter, 'stouter bills and greyish neck and 
back. These ai-e generally described as young birds, 
but a very old female, of which I have the skin (the 
sex was conclusively proved by diesection), not only 
has the nape and back grey, buit mottled like_a young 
bird ; moreover, the grey colouring is always found, in 
every example which I have examined, in conjunction 
with the shorter and stouter bill. 

The young bird is brownisb-black where the adults 
are black, the back being greyish 
and spotted with white, the lower 
parts of the albdomen whitish. 

Hans Gadow regards G. organica 
= hypolinra (Tasmanian Piping 
Crow) as a smaller race of the 
same species, and Gould says of it 
that " the female differs in having 
the nape cf the neck and back 
grey, and the primaries and tips 
of the tail feathers bro'wnish-blaok (" Handbook of the 
Birds of Australia," Vol. I., p. 179), thus confirming my 
view of the sexual differenoes. Hab., South Aus- 
tralia, Victoria, New Soutih Wales, and Tasmania. 

The habits and food of this specie's are 'similar to those 
of the common Piping Crow. It 'br-eeds from August 
to October, constructing a large and deep cup-shaped 
r.est, formed externally of sticks' and lined with twigs, 
ftrasses, and cow-hair, aji'd placed in the fork of a tree, 
sometimes at a considerable height from the ground in 
a eucalyptus, at other times in a sapling at a;bout 20ft. 
altitude ; Mr. North even took the nest at lOft. from 
the giround. Thiree eggs are laid, varying from bluish 
or greenish white to apple-green, streaked, spotted, or 
smiudged with reddisli-brown or wood'-brown, but some- 
times minutely speckled all over with pale reddish. 

According bo Gould, this bird is more shy than the 
commion Whistling Grow. 

Though imported pretty regularly, it is never very 
cheap. The Zoological Society of I>ondon acquired two 
examiples in 1862; in 1863 ten specim^ens were deposited 
at the Gardens, and two of the Tasmanian race were 
ipiresented ; in 1866 a specimen of the typical form was 
deposited, and in 1869 a Kpecimen of the Tasmanian 
race, and since th^at date over a score of specimens have 
'been added to the menagerie, the latest recorded in the 
ninth edition of the "List of Animals" havimg been 
presented in 1895. 
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Pied Butcher-Crow (Cracticus picatus). 

Upper back and scapulars black, but the upipermost 
of the latter grey at base ; lower back greyish ; rump 
-and upper tail-coverts white ; lesser and median wing- 
.coverts M-hite, many of them blaclc at base ; greater 
.and primary coverts black on inner web, mostly white 
•on outer web ; flights black, the primaries with a white 
.spot near base o£ outer web ; outer secondaries black on 
outer and white on imier web, three inner secondaries 
entirely white ; central pair of tail-feathers black, the 
remainder with broad white tips, some of them with 
a large white spot at base of outer web ; head and neclc, 
throat and chest black ; a white collar round hind 
neck ; under sm^ace from chest backwards white ; bill 
Jead colour, black at tip ; feet black ; irides brown. 
Female not differentiated, but doubtless differing in the 
-character of its bill. Hab., Northern Australia. 
According to Dr. Gadow, this is only a smaller race of 
C. nigrigularis which inhabits Southern and Eastern 
Australia up to Rockingham Bay. 

Gould observes (" Handbook to the Birds of Aus- 
tralia," Vol. I., p. 181) : — " Gilbeat, who found it at 
Port Essington in considerable abundance, states that 
it is an extremely shy and wary bird, inhabiting the 
most secluded parts of the forest, and is as frequently 
.seen searching for its food on the ground as among the 
topmost branches of the highest trees. In its habits, 
manners, mode of flight, and in its loud, discordant, 
. organ-pipe-like voice, it closely resembles the other 
members of the genus. It is usually seen in pairs, or 
in small families of four or five. Its nest is built of 
sticks in the upright fork of a thickly-foliaged tree, at 
about 30 ft. or 40 ft. from the ground. The stomach 
is muscular, and the food consists of insects of various 
kinds, but principally of coleoptera." 

Campbell (" Xests and Eggs of Australian Birds," p. 
■'302) thus describes the nest and eggs of this species : — 
" Nest. — Open, composed of sticks, lined with small 
twigs and rootlets, and generally placed high in a large 
tree. Dimensions over all, 6 in. by 4 in. in depth ; egg 
cavity, 3i in. across by 2 in. deep." (Le Souef.) 

"Eggs. — Clutch, three usually; inclined to pear- 
shape or pyriform ; texture of shell comparatively fine ; 
surface glossy ; colour, light or pale olive-bi-own, 
Wotched, especially about the apex, with umber and 
<lull brown, with sometimes here and there an ink-like 
dot. Dimensions in inches of a proper clutch : (1) 
1.19 X -89; (2) 1.18 X .88; (3) 1.16 x -86." 

The London Zoological Society received an example 
of this species, by exchange, in May, 1888. 

EoNG-BiLLED Btjtch-er Crow {'Cracticus destructor). 

General colour above dark ,brownish-ash with darker 
trown streaks ; a few scapular feathers with whitish 
patches ; upper tail-coverts white ; rwings blackish- 
brown; three of the inner secondaries narrowly edged 
with white on outer and inner webs ; tail black, all 
except the two central feathers tipped with white on 
inner web; head and neck black; a white loral patch 
extending to the eye ; under surface greyish-whit© ; bill 
bluish lead-colour, becoming l>lack at tip ; feet blackish 
lead-colour; irides dark reddish-brown. Female 
browner and more dimgy, the sides of breast more 
uniformly tinged with pale brownish-grey; flanks pale 
brownish-grey. Hab., South Australia. 

Gould says ("Handbook," Tol. I., pp. 184-186):-- 
" This bird is a permanent resident m New boutU 
Wales and South Australia, wbere it inhabits the 
-margins of the brushy lands near the coast, the sides 
of the hills, and the lielts of trees which occur in the 
-more open parts of tlie coimtry ; in fact, I scarcely 



know of any Australian bird so generally dispersed. 
Its presence is at all times betrayed by its extraordinary 
note, a jumble of discordant .^ounds impossible to be 
described. It is nearly always on the trees, where it 
sits motionless on some dead or exposed branch where 
it can survey all around, and particularly the surface 
of the ground beneath, to which it makes perpendicular 
descents to secure any large insect or lizard that may 
attract its sharp and penetrating eye ; it usually returns 
to the tame branch to devour what it has captured, but 
at times will resort to other trees and impale its victim 
after the manner of the true Shrikes ; mice, small birds, 
and large Phasmidce come within the list of its ordinary 
diet. Septemiber and the three following months con- 
st itute the peiiiod of incubaJtion. The nest, wMch is 
large and cup-shaped, is neatly formed of sticks, and 
in some instances beautifully lined with the shoots of 
the Va.<uarina and fibrous roots. Comsiderable dif- 
ference is fouind to exist in the colour of the eggs, the 
giound-colourinig of some being dark yeUawish-Srown, 
witJi obscure hJcitKaheis and marks of a darker hue, and 
here and there a faw black marks, not unlike samall 
Wots of ink, while in others tihe ground-coJoux is much 
lighter, and the daiiker markings are more inclined to 
red and to form a zone rcnxnd the lairger end ; the egg.* 
are generally three in numlber, one inch and tJiree lines 
long by eleven lines broad. 

" Unider ordiniair\' circumistances this species is very 
shy and ratiring, but at times is altogether as bold, 
as an evjdenioe of which I may menltion that, havting 
caught a young EopsaVria and placed it in my pocket, 
the cries of the little captiire att/Pacited the atteiitdon of 
one of these birds, and it continued to follow nie 
through the woods for more than an hour, when the 
little tenant, dielikiiug ite close quarters, cffedted its 
escape, and fliirtited awiay belfore me. I imrai-adfiaWy ga.ve 
cihase, buit the Crow-iShnike. which had followai me. 
pounced down within two yards of my face, and bore 
off the poor bird to a neighlbouring tree, and, although, 
I ran to the rescue, it was of no avail, the prize being 
borne away from tree to tree, until the tyrant paid the 
foa-fe't of his life by being shdt for his temerity." 

The first example of this speaies to reach the London 
Zoologioall Cardeins was preeeaited in May, 1863 ; a 
second was deposited in July, 1866, and two others were 
pui'chased in 1867 and 1872; otihors were received later, 
the last specimen recorded in the ninltSi edition of the 
Last beinig deposited in January, 1894. Ut hiais also been 
represented in the Berlin Gardens, and from time to 
time Hiss BOagenlbeck, of Bamlburg, has imiporteid speci- 
mens. 



CHAPTER V. 



LARKS {Ahnididcc). 

The Larks represent a small family, of which about 
seventy-three distinct species are recognised. These 
are distributed into no less than twenty-one genera. 
With one exception they are confined to the Old World, 
six species being recognised as having a claim to the 
title of British bird. 

Larks are mostly powerful fliers, with long, wide, and 
pointed wings, the males usually having the first long 
flight feathers more developed than the females, and 
the breastbone, with the pectoral muscles, consequently 
deeper and more powerful. On the earth these birds 
p-rogress by walking. They never wash, but cleanse 
themselves by squatting on the ground and throwing 
dust or sand through their feathers, after the manner 
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of gallinac&ous birds. Their food consists of spiders, 
centipedes, all kinds of small insects with their larvae 
and pupae, and seeds of weeds or grain. From the 
Pipits, which they much resemble in colouring, and to 
which tlhey are imdoubtedly nearly related, the Larks 
can be at once distinguished by the scaling at the bach, 
as well as the front, of the foot. 

Very few species of Larks are imported as cage-birds, 
prohably because of their modest ■colouring ; but such as 
do come to hand are well worth keeping, though, unfor- 
tunately, they are never cheap. Dr. Buss only records 
ten imported species, several of which are not exclu- 
sively foreign 'birds ; whilst the Zoological Gardens of 
London, including JJritish and European species, has 
only kept seventeen, and one of these — A. gulguia (the 
Indian Skylark) — ^is only doujbtfuUy distinct from our 
British -bird.- Of the few imported species, the Tien- 
tain and the Calandra Larks are imdoubtedly most often 
seen in the market, and are by far the most attractive'. 
With a good insectivorous mixture, a teaspoonful daily 
of caoiaryseed, a little green food, a few living insects 
or their grubs, and an occasional spider, Larks are easily 
kept in health, provided that a fairly large cage or a 
small aviary is made us© of in which to confine them. 
Only one male shoidd be kept in the enclosure, as Larks 
are naturally pugnacious towards their own kind. 
They are, as a rule, confiding and long-lived, and the 
songs of imany of them are especially pleasing. 

In Buss' " Fremdlandischen Stubenvogel," descrip- 
tions are given of nearly all the Larks known to him, 
whether imported as cage-bird-s or not ; in some cases 
only a single skin of the species was known to him as 
existing in a museum. I see no object in thus unneces- 
sarily extending the size of a book for the use of 
aviculturists. Of course, it caters for future generations 
which may (or may not) possess living examples of 
some of these species, but a Jater edition Ibv a writer 
of a later generation would prc^baibly answer the purpose 
better. 

Clot-bey Lark [BJiamphocorys clot-hey). 

Above sandy buff, greyer on the nap© ; primaries dark 
brown, especially at the ^ps ; secondaries blackish with 
white tips ; central tail-feathers reddish-buffi, brown at 
tips ; remaining tail-feathers white with broad, black- 
brown tips decreasing outwardly; crown indistinctly 
streaked with grey ; lores and ill-defined eyebrow stripe 
blackish ; ear-coverts and sides of neck black, the former 
with a white central spot ; chin, middle of throat, and 
breast white, the latter densely spotted with black, 
which unites behind into a broad central stripe on the 
upper abdomen ; lower abdomen and under tail-coverts 
white ; sides and flanks vinous hjiS ; bill bluish ; feet 
white ; irides dark brown. Female smaller, paler, and 
more uniformly huffish, the under surface less TDlack. 
Hab., Deserts of Lybia and Algeria. 

J. I. S. Whitaker (" Birds of Tunisia," Vol. I., 
pp. 289-291) says: "Peculiar in its appearance, this 
Lark is equally so in some of its haljits, and differs not 
a little from most other Larks. As a rule it frequents 
rocky hillocks and broken, undidating country covered 
with a scanty scrub vegetation, this being often so 
scanty as hardly to afford shelter to the bird. In such 
localities the species is to be found generally in limited 
numbers, though occasionally fairly plentifully. In 
springtime, when I have met with the sp>ecies. it has 
been in pairs, but during the autumn and winter it 
appears to congrefjate together, and is then to be found 
in small flocks. On the few occasions when it has been 
my good fortune to encounter the bird, I have found it 
far from shv, and instead of flying off on my approach it 
hais allowed me to walk cIoi?e up to it before taking to 



flight. On one particular occasion I remember observ- 
ing one of these birds, which had evidently seen m& 
from a distance coming towards it, crouch down as- 
closely as it ooald to the hare ground, remaining there 
motionless, with its head turned towards me, watching, 
me as I slowly walked up to it, and it was only on my 
approaching within a yard of the spot ^Aere it was that 
it finally took to its wings. The species evidently does- 
not readily take to flight, but seeks to escape detection 
by concealment and, according to some observers, by 
running off on the approach of danger, like some other 
Larks, such as CJtersophilus duponti and Alcemon- 
alaudipes. When the present species dots use its wings 
it rarely takes a long flight, but skims over the surface 
of the ground for a short distance, and then settles 
down again. Its flight, however, is by no means feeble, 
'but the contrary, and, should a strong wind happen to be 
blowing, it is, indeed, rather swift and somewhat darting. 
Though not shy, this Lark seems to be generally on the 
alert, and I have seen it perching, on a low rock or stone 
■spying the country round it, after the manner of a Chat. 

" The food of the species consists of small seeds and 
insects. In the crop of one of these birds I found a 
locust almost entire, and in that of another a good- 
sized beetle, minute seeds being also present in 'both 
cases. 

"I have never heard this Lark's nO'te, but, according 
to Dr. Koenig, the bird emits a Lark-like twitter when 
on the wing, though he never heard it utter any real 
song. To the same author we are indebted for some 
interesting notes regarding the breeding of this species-, 
together with an excellent plate of a brooding female, 
with its nest and eggs (" Journal fiir Ornitho- 
logie," 1895, p. 263, pi. XIV.). Judging from 
a specimen of a young bird in -my collection 
from South Tunisia, the species must commence 
nesting operations early in the year, probaibly 
the end of February or beginning of 5'arch, 
but the breeding season is no doubt continued through- 
out March and April, and perhaps' into May. The nest, 
which seems always to be placed in a depression in the 
ground, hidden by a tussock of Halfa-gi'ass or some 
other desert plant, and surrounded by small stones, is 
large and well-lxiilt, -being composed of grasses and 
plant stems, with a lining of a finer material. The eggs, 
the complement of which is apparently three, are 
coloured with a delicate apricot tinge, covered all over 
with rust-red and rose-violet markings. ^Measurements 
aibout 24 X 18 mm. 

" The shell of the eggs is very fine and transparent, 
and has a dull gloss." 

Although Buss gives an account of the species, he 
seems not to have been -aware that it had been imported. 
Probably when his first volume appeared it had not 
been, ,since it was ten years later — in 1889 — that five 
examples were purchased by the London Zc-oilos,icaI 
Society and exhiloited in their Gardens at Regent's Park. 

Algerian Shore-Lark (Otocorys lUoplia). 

Upper surface generally sandy huffish, slightly vina- 
oeous, somewhat more rufescent on upper wing-coverts 
and secondaries ; inner webs of primaries blackish- 
brown, outer webs, excepting .that of the outermost 
feather, which is white, rufescent; central tail-feathers 
rufescent, the others l>lack, the outerm.ost pair with 
white outer webs ; forehead and a bread eyebrow-stripe 
white ; lateral recurved frontal ear -like tufts black : 
crown just -behind the tufts white ; lores and front of 
ear -coverts black ; back of ear-coverts, chin, upper 
throat, and sides of neck white ; a broad 'black crescentic 
gorget on lower throat ; rest of under surface w^hite, 
washed with sandy buff on sides and flanks ; bill bluish 
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with black tip ; feet purplish-ibrown ; irides dark hazei. 
Female emaller, the dark parts lese black, browner ; 
ear-tufts and gorget smaller. 

J. I. S. Whitaker ("Birds of Tunisia," Vol. I., 
pp. 293-294) says: "0. bilopha, like otber Horned 
Larks, is exclusively a ground bird, and is usually to be 
found frequenting stony plains, in preference to the 
sandy desert or the sait mareh-country of the Sebkas. 
Elevated rocky plateaux are favourite haunts of the 
bird, and of these there is no lack in SoTithern Tunisia. 
The veg^taition of these districts ie naturally of a desert 
or eemi-desert description, and ia limited to stunted, 
dwiapf shrubs and low-growing plants, which, however, 
appear to afford shelter to the birde and convenient 
sites for their nests. According to Dr. Koenig, one of 
the commonest of these plants is Helianthemiim 
Jiirtum, Pers, and where that ^hrut) grows one may 
be almost sure of meeting with 0. bilopha. Haifa- 
grass and other graminaceous plants aieo flourish in 
some of these districts. In such localities the Desert 
Homed Lark ie to be met with chiefly in pairs during 
the early spring and in flocke during the remainder <rf 
the year, when it is apparently more shy, and not so 
easily approached as it is in the spring. During the 
breeding season the species ie certainly anything but 
shy, and allows one to approach dose to it. 

"In Tripoli jNIr. Dodson found the species in small 
family parties in the late spring, and in flocke, often 
of considerable size, during the summer, when occa- 
sionally he noticed the Horned Larks contorting with 
the small Desert Lark, Ammomanes O. versicolor. He 
observed a peculiar habit the present epeciee has of 
flying in curves when ascending, uttering a short, sharp 
note while doing so, and then a more prolonged note 
when descending. The male bird has a rather bright 
and pleasant though disconnected eong. The food of 
the species consists of small seeds and insects. 

"To Dr. Koemig, who was fortunate enough tO' meet 
with several nests and eggs of this Lark in the 
Algerian Sahara, we are indebted for some interesting 
notes concerning its breeding habits. The nests he 
found were generally placed at the foot of a desert 
shrub, often Helianthemum Jiirtum, and were carefully 
constructed of plant-stems and grasses, lined with a 
little wool and pieces of linen stuff, the whole being 
surrounded by small stones. The eggs, of which two 
appear to be the usual complememt, although three are 
sometimes found, vary considerably in tint, the ground- 
colour being at times cream colour, at others a pmkish- 
white and occasionally bluish or greenish-white ; the 
shell-spots are violet, and the surface-spots brick- 
brown Sometimes the entire surface of the egg has a 
clouded or marbled appearance. _The average measure- 
ments appear to be 21 x 15 mm." , t, i. 

Five examples of this Lark were purchased by the 
Zoological Society of London in January, 1889. 

White-bellied Shore Labk (Otocorys chrysoloema). 
A race of the common Shore Lark, but TOinsiderably 
smaller, and vrifh the throat rich or pale yeUow ; 
general colour more ruddy and less ymous. Female 
smaller than male, and, of course, with shorter wmg. 
Hab, "Tablelands of Mexico, extending north to 
southern New Mexico and Arizona, and westward across 
Southern California to the coast. '—(Ridgway, 

"j"" a'' Cooper,' who recognises' onl.y one so-called 
Horned Lark in California, ^^Tsr Ornithology of Cali- 
fornia " Vol I., P- 253) :— " In May or June the males 
rii nearly perpendicularly into the air until almost 
out o?Tght, and fly about in an irregular circle, sing- 



ing a sweet and varied song for several minutes, when 
they descend again, nearly to the spot they started 
from. 

" The nest is made in a small depression of the 
ground, usually under a tuft of grass or a bush, com- 
posed of grass, sometimes lined with hairs, and the eggs 
are bluish-white wrbh darker spots nearly covering 
them ; their number four or five. 

" In the fall they associate sometimes is very large 
flocks, frequenting the bare plains or prairies, but not 
the sea-shore. Both the name of Skylark (belonging 
properly to another species) and Shore Lark are ob- 
jectionable, and Horned Lark, though not strictly 
correct, is the most appropriate, and as applicable as 
Horned Owl 

" Their food consists of the small seeds and insects 
they find among the grass. They probably never alight 
on a tree or bush." 

On the other hand, Major Bemdire tells us (" Life His- 
tories," Vol. II., p. 341) : " It is also reported as' breed- 
ing at San Quentin, near the coast. " It is not uncGm- 
mon throughout the coast districts of Southern: 
California." On p. 342 he says : — " Nidification usually 
begins about the middle of April, and probably two 
broods are regularly raised in a .season, as fresh eggs 
are frequently found im June. From two to four are laid 
in a set, generally three. These resemble those of the 
previously described sub-species in coloration and shape. 

" The average measurements of twenty eggs in the 
United States National Museum collection is 20.69 x 
15.37 mm., or about 0.82 x 0.60 inch." 

Calaxdra Lark (Melanocorypha calandra). 

The general colouring of the upper parts is brown, 
somewhat bufiish on the mantle and greyish on the 
rump ; the upper tail coverts with a tawny hue, the 
feathers of the crown, neck, mantle, and upper back 
with blackish centres ; lesser wing-coverts greyish- 
brown ; remainder of wing-feathers dark brown with 
slightly tawny borders; the flights, excepting the inner- 
most secondaries with white tips, the second primary 
with white border to the outer web ; tail feathers dark 
brown with ruddy blown borders, all excepting the two 
central ones with tips increasingly white, the last but 
one on each side having the outer web white and the 
last feather almost entirely so ; lores and superciliary 
streak pale buff ; sides of face spotted with blackish, 
ear-coverts brown with huffish shaft-streaks ; cheeks, 
pale ; a creamy patch on the neck behind the ear- 
coverts ; under parts, white ; a black triangular patch 
on each side of the throat ; neck spotted with triangular 
markings ; a large brown patch tinted with tawny amd 
spotted with blackish on each side of the breast ; flanks, 
ruddy greyish-brown ; bill, horn-brown ; feet, brown ; 
iris, hazel. 

The female is slightly smaller than the male, and has 
the first long primaries shorter than in that sex ; it is 
also slightly more ruddy iii tint, is more spotted with 
black on the breast, and has smaller black patches on 
the throat. Hab., Southern and Central Europe and 
the Mediterranean, through Persia to Central Asia and 
the Altai district, southwards to Northern Afghanistan. 

Although this species has been included in various 
works on British birds, there is no certainty that it 
has ever visited our islands ; it is, moreover, such a 
favourite cage-bird in the South of Europe, whence it 
is imported into this country by the foreign bird- 
dealers, usually in very rough condition, that I feel 
bound to include it in this series of foreign cage-birds. 

In its wild state the Calandra Lark is very similar 
in habits to our Skylark, frequenting open and cul- 
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tivated districts, and building its nest after the manner 
of our bird in a depression on the earth amongst 
herbage ; it lays four or five eggs, not unlike those of 
the Skylark, but larger ; it is a pleasing songster, and 
sings chiefly when soaring ; aftea" the breeding season 
it is gregarious. In the summer it lives upon insects 
and seeds, and in the winter on. seeds alone. In cap- 
tivity it should be fed exactly in the same manner as all 
other Larks — upon soft food, canaryse&d, mealworms, 
and any small insects or their larvte which may be 
obtainable ; a little watercress or chickwced will also 
prove beneficial in the summer time. 

TiEN-TsiN OB, Mongolian Lark 

(Melunocorypha mongolica). 

The. prevailing colour above is brown., the feathers of 
the baok and rump with central blackish streaks ; the 
primary coverts are brown with pale margins, as are 
also the primaries ; the upper tail-coverts are ferru- 
ginous-brown towards tTieir edges, which are margined 
with white ; the tail-feathers are dark brown, with 
very broad ferruginous margins on the centre feathers, 
the remainder are edged with white along both webs, 
most widely on the outer feathers, the outermost being 
entirely white ; on the sides of the neck in front is a 
large patch of black, which meets across the throat. 




The Tien-tsin Laek. 

forming a. distinct collar with narrow centre ; the back 
of the neck rufous or chestnut ; the crown of the head 
of the same colour, but with a pale central patch, a 
bioad white eyebrow produced backwards to join a 
creamy buff band round the nape ; under' parts white, 
the sides of the throat, cheeks, sides of breast and 
thighs tinged with tawny, the lateral breast-feathers 
having also dusky centres ; bill clear flesh-coloured ; 
legs reddish-brown, the toes yellowish with brown 
claws; iris of eye ashy-brown. Hab.. Eastern Siberia 
to Northern China and Kokonoor. The flight of this 
Lark is undulating and very rapid; like our English 
bird, it rises towards the sky in song, but it does not 
soar so tigh ; it also sings whem flying near the ground 
or from, the top of a stone. It is mentioned as a re- 
markable fact that the Tien-tsin Lark sometimes 
perches on trees, but I had a tame nestling English 
Skylark which spent a great part of the day either 
on a branch in the aviary at a height of at least 6 ft. 
fi'om the ground or upon the ledges inside the wire 
netting. Even in its wild state the Skylark sometimes, 
though rarely, perches upon a branch, and not infre- 
quently upon a clipped hedge or fence ; therefore, the 



behaviour of the Mongolian Lark is not very strange 
after all. The Tien-tsin Lark begins to lay early in 
June, so that it is a late nester ; the eggs are of a 
dirty yellow white colour, with grey or pale brown lines 
and spots. The natural song of the bird is described 
as not at all copious, but its power of mocking other 
birds, especially when kept in a cage, has been 
remarked. 

Mr. Abrahams kindly gave me a fine example about 
1891, Avhich had picked up so many notes through long 
companionship with other birds and beasts that its song 
was very entertaining. It commenced with the tweet 
of a Canary, admirably reproduced, then two harsh 
notes and a shrill chirp, three harsh notes and a chirp, 
four and a chirp, then about nine or ten shril! 
chirps all alike, followed by a. run, in true Lark lan- 
guage, two whistled notes and a chirp, about five 
double notes, almost like the cJiisicl of a Wagtail ; then 
a long whistled note, another series of double notes 
and three or four long notes ; three or four Lark trills, 
shortening with repetition ; four long notes, three 
ohirps ; three long notes, three chirps ; a staccato scale 
or two, terminating plaintively; then five or six harsh 
notes, and, lastly, an exact imitation of the miaw of a 
cat, repeated from three to eight times ; or more if 
answered by a similar miaw.* 

The Chinese cages are provided with a central 
wooden pedestal, from which the song is usually de- 
livered, though at times a food tin is used for the pur- 
pose. They are circular in shape, and cannot easily be 
cleaned, and as that in which my bird was given to me 
did not satisfy me, I had one made on my own plan, 
2 ft. in length, wooden at back and ends, and with a 
good height (about three inches), wooden in front, bars 
of curved willow, arched over the remainder of front 
and top, the food and water pans sliding in troughs 
from front along each end of cage ; a fixed mushroom- 
like table in the centre for the bird to sing from, no 
draw-tray, but a movable slip to admit scraper, sand 
sifted in at the top. This answered admirably. 

This bird is considerably larger than our English 
Lark, its total length being 8 l-5th in. 

Black Laek [MelanocorT/pha yeltoniensis). 

Entirely black ; some of the feathers with traces of 
sandy-buff fringes, probably the remains of the winter 
fringes, which are, broadly, sandy. Female sandy- 
brown, with dark centres to the feathers ; flights 
blackish with whity-brown edges, whiter on the 
primaries ; crown mottled with black ; under surface 
white, throat washed with sandy-buffish ; fore neck, 
breast, and sides spotted or streaked with black ; flanks 
nrore distinctly streaked ; wing distinctly shorter than 
in the male. Hab., " Central Asia, ranging into 
Southern Russia, and sometimes even further west- 
ward." (Sharpe.) 

Although a flock of this species appeared on the 
south-east coast of England towards the end of Jan- 
uary, 1907, it is a significant fact that about that t'me 
many from the Continent were on sale in Leadenhall 
Market. Larks, Quails, and Ortolans are generally 
imported in runners containing perhaps from fifty to 
sixty, or even more, specimens. I have seen them 
crowded together like bullocks in a cattle-truck, with 
barely room to pick up the seed scattered on the floor 
of the cage. An accident to one of these cages during 
the transit of a consignment from the Continent would 
release quite a respectable flock, which would be pretty 
certain to make for the nearest land. For this reason 
I do not consider that the claim of the Black Lark to 

* Tho s-ong wjus carefully noted wliilet the loird Tvaa eingin.g'. 
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he regarded as a British bird has been satisfactorily 
■estabhshed. 

All that I have been able to discover respecting the 
wild life of this Lark is that it wanders about in large 
flocks, and feeds upon seeds and insects ; it is said to iSe 
:excellent as an article of food, but my library of works 
on European birds is very incomplete. According to 
the " Royal Natural History " the bird lays four 
.bluish eggs spotted with yellow. 

In " The Avicultural Magazine," First Series, Vol. 
v., pp. 159-176, Jlr. Reginald Phillipps gives an in- 
teresting account of the breeding of the Black Lark 
in 1898 in his aviary. The hen made a hollow in the 
ground under the stem of a, Virginian creeper, and 
lined it with short, soiled hay. She laid six eggs of a 
pale grey-white colour, blotched all over with pale or 
.•grey-brown, the spots, as usual, more confluent at jhe 
larger end ; some eggs with darker and more decidedly 
brown spots than others ; four young were hatched, 
tut the mother built again about the time when they 
left the first nest, and neglected them, so that even- 
tually only one was reared. I would recommend any- 
one especially interested in this group of birds to get 
Mr. Phillipps' article, and read it through carefully ; 
it is the more interesting because Dr. Russ says that 
not much has been published respecting the behaviour 
■of the species in captivity. " In the Berlin Aquarium 
all the specimens soon died, but on the other hand a 
beautiful pair exists in the Zoological Gardens, and has 
given proof that it is long-lived in captivity. I 
have not been able to discover a song, but Meusel, the 
keeper, told me that it was loud and ringing, similar 
to that of the Crested Lark, but sounded still more 
;pleasing. " 

The London Zoological Gardens acquired four ex- 
amples in 1875, and two in 1883 ; possibly they may 
have had others. 

Indian Skylark (Alauda gulrjula). 
Very like the greyish form of the European Skylark, 
but much smaller, the under wing-coverts paler and thf 
flank stripes almost entirely wanting ; bill with upper 
mandible brown, lower mandible fleshy-yellow ; feet 
fleshy-yellow ; irides brown. Female smaller, with 
•shorter wing ; upper mandible brownish, lower mandible 
fleshy ; feet fleshy-yellow, with dusky claws ; irides 
■dark brown. Hab., India, Ceylon, Burma, South 
'China, Formosa, Hainan, and the Philippines. 

Dr. Sharpe includes the Sweet-voiced Lark (^4. 
ccelivox) as inseparable from A. gulgula, of which he 
says, " it is only a pale race." 

Jerdon observes (" Birds of India," Vol. II., p. 435) 
that " The Indian Skylark is found throughout the 
whole of India, frequenting grassy hills, meadows, and 
fields; the grassy edges of tanks are favourite spots, 
and also the bunds of rice fields, in which they (sic) 
•often breed. It rises into the air singing, but does not 
perhaps soar so high as the Laverock of England. It 
breeds from March to Jnine, making its nest of grass 
and hair on the ground under a. tuft of grass ; and 
laying three or four greenish-grey eggs, with numerous 
brown and dusky streaks and spots. In the cold 
weather they associate more or less m flocks and are 
taken in great numbers for the t^ble.'; "The song 
says Mr. Blyth, "very closely resembles that of the 

British Skylark." . • j i,^ tlno 

An example of this species was acquired bv the 
London Zoological Society m 1872, and in 1892 the 
■Chinese race A. gulgula var. cceZiwx was added to the 
colLction at the'oardens. The species appears^ how- 
ever, not to have been received m the German bard 
market. 



Shobt-tobd Lark [Calandrella hrachydaclyla). 

So many examples of this species have strayed to our 
shores that it is now generally recognised as a British 
bird, and consequently I would simply refer any of my 
readers who may acquire it to any of the excellent 
works on the birds of our islands which have appeared 
of late years. 

B.4E-TAILED Lakk (Mirafra opiata). 

Above deep brown, indistinctly barred with rufous 
and black ; wing-coverts similar, but tipped with 
rufous ; flights mostly brown, with rufous edges, but 
the inner secondaries with 'black shafts and bars ; tail 
brown, outer feather with fawn-coloured edges; eye- 
brow-stripe pale fawn ; ear-coverts rufous ; under sur- 
face bright fawn, the throat and chest speckle-1 with 
black ; bill horn-colour ; feet pink ; irides hazel. Female 
similar, but smaller. Hab., Cape Colony. 

In Stark and Sclater's "Biirds of South Africa," 
Vol. I., p. 218, we read : "Like all the Mirafrce, this 
species frequents not only the open country, but also 
ground studded with clumjps of bushes, on wliioh it 
rea/dily perches if disturbed ; sometimes, however, it 
runs along the ground for a long distance in front of an 
intruder, crouching at intervals until closely approached, 
then running on as before. Like other Larks, it feeds 
on small seeds and insects." 

Layard vn-ites that this species "is well known from 
its singular habit of risinjg 15ft. or 30ft. into the air, 
perpendicularly, making a sharp, cracking sound with 
its wings as it rises, uttering a long shrill 'phew,' and 
then falling as abruptly to the earth. This action it 
will repeat at intervals of a. minute or two, for an hour 
or mare, ohiefly duxing dull mornings, but in bright 
weather it comniieuces before and after sunset. It de- 
lights in warm sandv soils, but we meet with it on the 
high tableland of the Cold Bokkeveld in considerable 
abundance." 

Shelley says ("Birds of Africa," Vol. III., p. 42): 
" The egg, according to Mr. A. Nehrkorn, is gi-eyish- 
ycUow with .^pots of violet or Tufous-brown evenly dis- 
tributed over the surface, and measures 0.88in. X 
0.6in." 

Buss says : " Some years ago I saw five head in the 
Zoological Gardens of Hamburg, which the director at 
that time. Dr. Hilgendorf, said had been imported by 
Miss Hagenbeck." 

Madras Bush-Lark (Mirafra affinis). 

Above dark brO'Wn, with pale rufescent margins to the 
feathera ; lower back and rump more uniformly brown ; 
primaries and their coverts dark bro-mr with rufesoent 
edges, this colour not extending to the base of the 
quills ; secondaries dark brown, rufescent on outer webs, 
the inner webs rufescent ,it base; tail wdth the four 
central feathers pale brown, the remainder much darker, 
the two outermost with yellowish-wliite on outer webs ; 
a buff-whitish eyebrow-stripe ; eaT-coverts pale rufous 
-irith .dusky tips ; under -surface white, slightly washed 
Tidth buffish; breast marked with lange oval brown 
tpots ; bill with the upper mandible dark brown with 
fleshy edge, lower mandible fleshy with dusky tip ; feet 
fleshy, ibrownish on edge of scales; eyelid brownish- 
fleshy ; irides reddish to yellovrish brown. Female simi- 
lar, but smaller, and with shorter wing. Hab., Ceylon 
and South India up to Maunbhoom. 

Jerdon says ("Birds of India," Vol. II., p. 418) : "It 
is a tolerably familiar bird, entering gardens, and com- 
ing close to houses, and does not care so much as some 
others of the genus to conceal itself from observation, 
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foT it simply squats, in general, close to the ground, and 
does not hide itself. It frequently perches on shrubs, 
or even on trees, and takes short flights in the air, 
descending again with outspread wings. It breeds on 
the ground, making a loose nest of igrass under the 
shelter of a bush or tuft of grass, and lavs three or four 
eggs, greenish-grey, with spots and stains of brown, and 
dusky. It has a pleaeant little song, which it utters 
during its short flights, or ocxjasionally from the 
ground. ' ' 

Colonel Legge ("Birds of Ceylon," Vol. II., pp. 635, 
636) gives the following acconnt of its habits : — " This 
Lark lovee gia«sy wastes studded with trees and bushes, 
openly-tim'bered plains, eorubby enclosiD-es, and dry pas- 
ture-land ©urromided by trees. It is also found' 
in open spots in the heart of the jungle, and 
roTind the borders of tanks and salt-water estua- 
ries and lagoons. It is to some extent arboreal, 
especially in the breeding eeaeon, when the m^ale 
cons'tantly mounts to the topmost branch of some 
dead or scraggy tree, and po-urs o-ut Ms little love-eong, 
launching himself out into the air, and d€.?cending 
rapidly, with increasing fervour of note, to the vicinity 
of the nest, where his partner is patiently performing 
the duties of incubation. It is not gregarious, but 
usually lives in pairs, several of which, however, occupy 
contentedly the same locality, passing their time in 
catching insects, and feeding likewise on 'grass^seed'e, 
va^rydng the monotony of the noonday heat by now and 
then flying up into the air or alig'hting on trees and 
bushes, from which thej"" give out their long-drawn sibi- 
lant whistle— Tseee-tseee-tseee. These Larks do not 
mount to any height, nor do they remain any time in 
the air. Their actions are Pipit-like, for after reaching 
the altitude to which they wish to ascend they quickly 
sail down again with upturned wings, continuing the 
note they commenced with on leaving the ground until 
tJiey re-alight, when it is suddenly hushed. They often 
descend to a low tree or bush, and sometimes continue 

" their notes for a few seconds. Mr. Ball remarks that 
it is a very early bird, sometimes' singing before dawn. 

,. " Nidi£cation. — In the Western Province the Bush- 
Ijark breeds in May and June, and in tlie north some- 
what earlier, commencing .about ilarch. It nests in a 
little depression in. the ground, generally ibeneath the 
shelter of a tuft of grass or tussock of rudies. It some- 
times, however, in sandy soil excavates a hollow itself, 
and therein it constructs its nest. It is a loosely-made 
cup of dry gjraes and fine roots of herbs, measiiring 
about 3in. wide by 2in. in depth ; the top is flush with 
the surface of the soil, and otct the nest the adjacent 
blades of grass are bent or aoranged' so as to conceal it. 
The eggs are nearly always two in number, stumpy ovals 
in shape, and of a greenis^h-white iground-colour, 'boldly 
miairked almost equally throughout with light umber- 
brown and blackish-lbrown spots, the latter being small 
in some and large in other eggs. 

" The yionng become fledged very rapidly, flying in 
aboTit a fortnight from the time they are hatched. The 
old birdls are very zealous in their attempts to draw off 
intruders from their young, running along the ground 

with trailing wings, or feigning lameness or incapacity 
to fly." 

This bird reached the London Zoological Gardens in 
June, 1872. 

Crested Lark [GaUrita cristata). 
This widely- distributed Lsurk has appeared on our 
coasts often enough to be generally regaaided as British, 
and therefore I refer my readers to works on the birds 



of our islfinds in case they require information respect- 
ing it. 

TSiCK-EiLLED Lark [Calendula crassirostris). 

Above dark brown, the feathcirs bordered with sandy 
buff ; lower back and rump more uniform, greyish- 
brown, the lower back with a few mesial dark brown 
streaks ; wing-coverts dark brown washed with greyish,, 
the lesser and median coverts ibordeired, and the greater 
coverts (more narrowly edged, with sandy buff, the latter 
also \vith ashy edg:es ; flights brown, t<he outer web nar- 
rowly edged and tipped with buffi^h-white' ; secondaries 
washed with grey ; upper tail-coverts greyish brown 
washed with butiish and with dark brown central 
streaks on the longest feathers ; tail-feathers dark brown 
edged with grey, the two outermost feathers edged and 
tipped with buffish-white or bufi ; head, paler brown 
than the back and with narrower dark streaks, the 
hind neck more fulvous and minutely streaked ; a 
streak along margin of crown, the lores and orbital 
feathers huffish white; cheeks of the same colour, but 
dotted with black-brown ; ear-coverts dark brown, 
streaked with buff ; nnder surface dull yellowish- white, 
the throat slightly .spotted and the lower breast and 
sides narrowly streaked with black-brown ; flanks- 
greyish brown with dark blown streaks; under wing- 
coverts pale greyish brown edged with buflfish white, 
the outer feathers with brown spots; upper mandible- 
hom-colcur, lower buff shading into horn-colour towards 
the tip ; feet pale brown ; irides brown. Femalet 
similar, but smaller and with rather shorter wing. 
Hab., South Africa. 

Stark observes (" Birds of Soiuth Africa," Vol. I.,, 
pp. 202, 203) :— " The Thick-billed Lark is usually to be 
m'0t with on level or gently undulating ground and on- 
sandy soil with a scanty growth of bushes, occasion- 
ally it may be seen en ploughed land. In Damara 
Land, according to Andersson, ' it frequents localities- 
covered with grass and dwarf vegetation, and frequently 
those of a rocky character.' 

" This Lark is nearly always in pairs ; it has a pro- 
longed drawling call-note, and in spring a short sooig, 
often nttered by the male as he rises for a short 
distaince on the wing; it feeds on seeds and insects,, 
especially on small beetles. 

" About the middle of September, in Cape Colony,, 
the female constructs her nest, of dry grass and horse- 
hair, in a slight hollow scratched at the side of a grass- 
tuft. Four or five eggs are laid towards the end of the 
month. They are pale cream-colour, moi-e or less 
epotted and mottled with various shaides of purplish'- 
brown and grey. They measure 0.90 x 0.65." 

An' examp'le of this species was presented to the 
London Zoological Society in April, 1867, and was 
exhibited at the Gardens in Regent's Park ; it is pro- 
bable that other specimens have since been imported. 

Lichtenstein's Desert-Laek. 
[Ammomanes deserti). 

Above isandy buff washed with vinaoeous ; upper tail- 
coverts more inclined to cinnamon ; wings pale brown ; 
■the coverts edged with rufesoent buff, as also the outer 
margins of the secondaries and of all excepting the two 
outer primaries ; tail brown, the outer edges of 
the feathers and the outer webs of the two- 
outermost pairs rnfescent buff ; ear-coverts like the 
upper surface ; rest of sides of 'head and upper neck and 
the throat white ; rest of under surface of body sandy 
■buff, paler on abdomen ; a few indistinct brown spots 
on the lower throat ; under wing-covert'S and part of 
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inner margins of quills ruf escent buff ; bill and feet dull 
flesh-colour. _ Female similar, but slightly smaller. 
Hab., Palestine to Egypt, Nubia and Abyssinia. 

According to Von Heuglin this species is generally to 
lb© met with in pairs along the ibordeirs of the culti- 
vated land and the desent, often frequenting the caravan 
tracks and feeding on inaeots, com, and the seeds of 
■dcLsert plants. The mote is very insignificant, and tlie 
birds keep to the ground, only occasionally perching 
on ibusihes. 

According to Shelley {" Birds of Africa," Vol. III., 
p. 98 : — " They construct a neatly-formed nest of grass, 
placed in a slight depression and sheltered by a, tuft of 
grass or a large stone, and lay four eggs. These are of 
an ashy areaim colour, obscurely marked ■with purplish 
grey and more distinctly so with brown. They measure 
0.9 in. X 0.6." 

_ Russ says that this bird arrives in the trade occa- 
sionally in single specimens. 

White-headed Bullfinch-Laek 
(Pyrrhulaucla verticalis). 

Above ashy-grey mottled! with brown; wing-coverts 
brown with grey edges ; flights dark brown with grey 
edges ; central tail-feathers pale brown with white 
edges, the remainder dark brown with grey edges, 
excepting the outermost, which is white witih a ibrown 
patch at base of inner web ; crown black ; centre of 
occiput, ear-covert.s and nape white, ibehind which is <» 
black collar encircling the neck ; lores, front of cheeks, 
throat and body below blackish-brown; bill horn- 
coloured ; feet dark flesh-coloured ; irides dark brown. 
Female with the eyebrow and lores ibufEsh ; throat and 
under surface of body white tinged with rufous. Hab., 
South Africa, ranging to the Transvaal on the east and 
the Congo on the west. 

Dr. Stark says (" Birdis of South Africa," Vol. I., p. 
196) : — " In Northern Cape Colony these small Larks 
congregate in coasaderable flocks' during autumn and 
winter, and usually keep to 'tlie open veldt, where they 
run about on the ground in searcJi of faJlem grass-seeds 
and small insects. If disturbed they fly for a short 
distance, with undtulating flight, and alight again 
directly on the ground at no great distance. While 
running about they frequently utter a shrill, but not 
very loud, chirp. About the middle of August the 
Bocks break up and the birds separate' in pa-irs, and 
a.bout a month later commence to build their nests. 
■Some slight hoUow is chosen by the side of a tuft of 
grass ; this is lined with fine dry grass, to which a few 
horse-hairs are occasionally added> and in this slight 
nest two or three egg® are laid. These are of a pale 
cream-colour or dull white, somewhat thickly spotted 
all over with two .shades of pale amber brown. They 
average 0.80x0.65." 

The London Zoological Society secured three examples 
of this species in September, 1873. Oddly enough Ruse 
does nob note the species, although h© describes many 
species which have never been imported. 

White-cheeked Bullfinch-Labk 
(Pyrrhulaucla Uucotis). 

Upper back and scapulars cinnamon, some of the 
featbOTS partly edged with buff; lower back and upper 
tail-coverts buff, centres of feathers shghtly asliy ; 
median and greater wing-coverts cinnamon with broad 
iDuff edo-es; flights dusky brown edged with rufous, 
Xt Wdlyonthe inner secondaries; tail-feathers 
blackish-broin, the central ones ^^IV-^J^f"^^ ^J^r 
«dges, the outer ones becomimg dusky white on outer 
webs and towards the tips; head and neck black; 



ear-ooverts and a band crossing hind neck white; 
throat and under surface of body black; a patch of 
white and chestnut at sides of lower throat ; flanks' and 
thighs whitish; under wing-coverte black; flights dusky 
brown below, with inner edges partly pale rufesoent 
buff ; bill ashy wihit© ; feet ashy ; irides hazel. Female 
with no (black on head ; ear- coverts ^streaked with buff ; 
under surface buff, thickly mottled with black down 
throat and centre of breaist ; axiUaries and most of under 
wing-'ooverts black. Hab., South Africa north to 
Damaraland on the west and over the eastern half of 
Tropical Africa.— (Shelley). 

Dr. Sharpe regarded the southern examples as repre- 
senting a distinct sub-species (P. smithii), but Captain 
Shelley merely records it as a synonym of P. leucotis; 
on the other hand, Messrs. Stark and Sclater follow 
Dr. Sharpe. 

Dr. Stark says ("Birds of South Africa," Vol. I., 
p. 197) : — " Very like P. verticalis in its haJbits, but it 
is usually in smaller flocks, numbering from ten to 
forty or fifty individuals, and it is often found feed' 
ing on the ground among dwarf bushes, while P. 
verticalis keeps to more open country." 

Captain Shelley quotes the following, among other 
notes on the 'habits ("Birds of Africa," Vol. III., pp. 
88, 89, and 90) : — " jlr. Boyd Alexander . . . writes : 
' It frequents flat portions of stony ground. In the 
breeding-season the male sings on the wing, rising 
vertically up from the ground, and descending to earth 
again with hardly a beat of the wings. The call-note, 
uttered on the grormd, is a ventriloquiaj pipe.' 

" Living in colonies, these birds are continually shift- 
ing from one locality to another, according to the 
supply of food. At Zumbo they suddenly appeared on 
December 13th, when the grain had just been sown. 
The food consists chiefly of grass-seed. 

" Above Khartoum Mr. H. F. Witherby found these 
Larks less numerous than P. frontalis, with which they 
associated, and writes : ' On May 11 we found a nest 
of this species in a small scooped-out hollow in the 
caked mud amongst some very short burnt-up grass 
near the river. The nest, which was sheltered by a 
large lump of mud, was a shallow " cup " composed 
of dry grass and two or three bits of cotton. Round 
the " cup " was a compact and neatly arranged layer 
of particles of mud, perhaps made by the birds during 
the formation of the hollow in the caked ground. The 
nest contained on© egg, from which the female flew 
on our approach.' " 

Russ observes of typical P. leucotis that of lata years 
it has on several occasions been imported by Miss 
Hagenbeck, Mr. Charles Jamrach, and certainly once 
by smaller Hamburg dealers. It reached the Zoological 
Gardens of Frankfort am Main in 1872, and those of 
Hamburg in 1874, and he considers it unaccountable 
that it should not have reached the London Gardens ; 
in 1907, however, Mr. Seth-Smith presented an 
example of P. smithii to the London Zoological Society. 

PITTAS {Pittidm). 

Formerly supposed to ibe related to the typical 
Thrushes, but the late Professor Garrod proved them 
to be allied to the New World birds placed by him in 
a section called Mesomyodi. They are birds of brilliant 
colouring, of robust build, with short tails and long 
legs, short rounded wings, and straight and tolerably 
powerful bills. They run quickly on the ground, but 
their flight is short and weak. For food they are said 
to prefer grasshoppers, termites, and other insects, with 
their larvae and pupae, and Gould thinks that probably 
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berries, fruits, and snails are also eaten. According 
to the Rev. Hubert D. Astley (The AviruUiiral Maga- 
zine, First Series, Vol. VIII., p. 8), they feed well upon 
an insectivorous mixture, mealworms and " daddy-long- 
legs " (Tipididce). .Mr. Phillipps, however (t. c, pp. 
182-183) seems to regard mealworms when frequently 
given as injurious to these birds, and evidently prefers 
small cockroaches; he says that they "would gladly 
partake of cut -up grapes, but this probably more as 
medicine than as food ; and seed was occasionally 
picked up." The general outline of the species of 
Pitta reminds one of the Dippers, and (like those 
birds) it sometimes stands in the same semi-erect 
attitude, with the short tail pointed downwards. 

Indian Pitta (Pitta hrachyura). 

Above bluish-green, rump and lesser wing-coverts 
pale azure blue; flights black tipped wiih whitish, and 
with a broad white band at base of primaries ; tail 
black with dull blue tip ; crown with a central black 
stripe from bill to back of neck, bounded on each side 
by a broad yellowish-brown band ; a narrow sandy 
whitish eyebrow-stripe passing into pale bluish lateral 
tufts on the nape ; sides of head black ; chin, throat, 
and sides of neck white ; underparts otherwise deep 
fawn-colour, with the middle of hinder abdomen, vent 
and under tail-coverts scarlet ; under wing-coverts black 
with a wliite patch; wings below black with a white 
basal band; bill blackish, paler on culraen; feet fleshy 
yellow ; irides hazel. Female with longer and more 
slender bill, with paler lower mandible and more 
divergent rami. Hab., India, Ceylon, and Tenasserim. 

Jerdon says of ihis species ("Birds of India," 
Vol. I., p. 504) : — " It is most common in forest 
country, but is also found occasionally in every part 
of the country that is tolerably wooded. In the 
Garnatic it chiefly occurs in the beginning of the hot 
weather, when the land-winds first begin to blow with 
violence from the west ; and the birds, in many in- 
stances, appear to have been blown by the strong wind 
from the Eastern ghats, for, being birds of feeble 
flight, they are unable lo contend against the strength 
of the wind. At this time they take refuge in huts, 
outhouses, or any building that will afford them shelter. 
The first bird of this kind that I saw had taken refuge 
in the General Hospital at jNIadras ; and, subsequently, 
at Nellore, I obtained many alive under the same 
circumstances. Layard states that in Ceylon it is 
migratory, coming in with the Snipe — i.e., in the 
beginning of the cold weather. He further remarks 
that it is shy and wary, resorting to tangled brakes 
and ill-kept native gardens. It seldom alights on 
trees. It is generally found single, but I have seen 
three or four together ; and it feeds chiefly ^n the 
ground, on various coleopterous insects. It progresses 
by hopping, as do others of this family ; and is in 
general a most silent bird, though it is said to have, 
at times, a fine loud whistling note. Its Singalese 
name is said to be derived from its call Aritcli-i-a, pro- 
nounced slowly and distinctly. Blyth was informed 
that it has a screeching note." 

Hume ("Xests and EuRs." Second Edition, Vol. 11., 
pp. 285, 286) says :— " Jify friend Jlr. F. R. Blewitt 
has taken a vast number of the eggs of the Indian 
Pitta in the neighbourhood of Raipur, Gentral Pro- 
vinces. The nests, three of which he sent me with 
the eggs, were huge globular structures, fully 9 inches 
in horizontal diameter and 6 inches high, with a 
circular aperture on one side. They were composed 
internally of fine twigs, notably those of the tamarisk, 
and grass-roots; externally, of dry leaves, many of 



them skeleton leaves, held in their places by a few 
roots or twigs. The, internal cavity may have been 
about 4 inches in diameter. The nests were placed in 
brushwood and scrub jungle, either on the ground or 
on low branches close to the ground. The nests were- 
taken in July and August. Ihey also breed, I know 
(though I could never find the nests), in the Doon and 
the northern parts of Rohilcund. Mr. R. Thompson 
remarks : — ' As this bird comes in regularly about the. 
first week in Jlay, and remains in the Bhabur till July 
or August, uttering its sweet call of two simple notes,. 
I am Jed to think it breeds with us. What becomes, 
of the bird at other seasons I do not know.' " 

" Feiw Indian eggs are more beautiful than those of 
this sipeicdes. In shape they are excessively broad and. 
regular ovaLs ; some, indeed, are almost spherical. Thejj 
are exicessivaly glossy, more so than almost any other 
egg I know. The gro'umd-icolour is cihinaHW'hdte, some- 
times fiajin!tly tijUgied with pOnt, sameibimes creamy ;, 
and .the eiggs are speckled and spotted witih, and ia 
some caisies .also painited wiitih, fine bai.r-l'ike lines of de.ep 
maroon, dark purple, and 5ometnm.e.s broiwnii,sto-p.uripil.e,. 
as (pnimiairy mia.rkiings, and pale ink.y puiipile as secondiary 
ones. Tihe primary markings are scaititereid, in so.mej 
insltances pre'tty thickly, in others very sparingly, over- 
the wihdle siinface of the egg, bat are always miuch 
dein.ser tcnvard.<! OJTO end, to wliiich in some eggs they 
aje enitih'ely confined, and here alone the seoondiary 
ma.rkiiigs are .at aill comepicuous. Here tbey oft.e.n form 
a sort of nimlbius round all the spots, blotcJies, and 
lines, all the interatikies beti\-een whicb they occupy, 
a.nd unite to form an irreigul&r mo.tlhl«d cap. There is. 
so.m.elbhing a.bomt the chiaracter of the egg which indi- 
oaites to me that the Pittas should be placed neaa^er- 
the Bullbuls aaid tIhe Or.io.Ieis tihian the true Thrushes. I 
sho.ul.d note that there is one not uncommon type irt 
wihich .the 'W.bol6 egg is devoid of m.arki.nigis, exoe.pt 
■witihin a bread zone near one end, and even here they 
only consi'Sit of wddjeily-isoa)tlter.e.d and minute speclss af 
maro.O'n amd pale lilia.c. 

" The eggs vary from 0.96 to 1.07 inch in length, and 
fr,;m 0.81 to 0.9 inch in ibneaidtlh ; buit the average of 
fifty eggs is 1.01 by 0.86 inch nearly." 

The Lo.ndon Zioological Gardens have exhibited tlhis. 
species twice — ^in 1876 a.nd 1882. In 190i the Bev. 
H. D. Asitley w.as fortunate enough to secure four harnd- 
xeared examples, wlhioh later on came inlto the posi&es- 
sion of !Mr. Reginald Phillipps ; this gentleman has pub- 
lished -a very full accomt, illustrated by a coloured 
dnaiwiing pre.pared by ilr. Astley, in The AvicuUuraT 
Magazine, First Series. Vol. VIII., pp. 179-195 aaid 
257-262, a study of wlhioli "will reipiay a.nyione who desires, 
farfcher inifiormalbion respectinig tliiis bea.utiful bird. 

NoiST Pitta {Pitta strepitans). 

Dark green albo.ve ; wing bllack, with a white pa.tch ; 
lesser coveintis pale giosjsy blue, edges of gre.ater covemts. 
and secomdiar.es green; a pale blue b.an.d acrcss rurmp;, 
cro'wn chesit.n.ut-lbrG.wn with a vertical t'lack streak ;. 
■nape, back of neck, a.nd sides of head, as weil as t)hroia.t. 
and centre of fiore-meck black; betow pale fawn with 
a bila.ck centra.l abdominal patch ; lonver albdomen and 
unider tail-co'veubs soailleit ; tail bilack with greenish tip ;. 
under wing-coveilbs black. Female not ddffejrenltiatad, 
■but a!ppa.re'nltiliy wiit.h a sl'ighter and shorter bill, ain.d 
with tihie scarlet' on body befciw duller a.nd more diifEused. 
Hiaib., Elasltenn Australiia, Islands of Torres Straits, and 
Souitlbern N.e,w Guinea. 

G^'UiId observes (" Ha.n.dlboiok," Vol. I., p. 431): "It 
is said to be very Th.rush4ike in it.s baibits a.nd disposd- 
ti^o^n, a.nd, as it.s lowg legs wo-uld lea.d us to suippose, to. 
resort much to the gixmnd, brtt to take readily to the 
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u^"?*? of t'fees M-h€ai its haunits are intruded upon. 
Ite tiood cons Bts of insects, and prolbialbly ber.TOs, fraits, 
and snails." ^ j > , 

"I havp received its eggs, accompanied iby the fol- 
lo-w-mg noteis, from ithe lalte F. Strange, of Sydney : — 

I never saw any bird -whose actions are more 
graceful tiha-n those of Pitta strepitans when seen in 
Its native brushes, where its presence is indicated by 
Its anguliai caM, resemMing the woinds " want a watch " 
by imilbating which you cam call it close to the muzale 
of your gun; no sooner, howerver, does it commence 
breeding than it becomes shy and reltining, keeping 
out of sig-hit in the most ajtful ma.nner, movimtr ahout 
from pJace to place, and ocoasiionaiUy utiteidng "its cry 
until it has drawn you away from the nest, "flhe nedts 
I have seen were generaJ-ly placed in the spur pf a fiir- 
tree, sometimes near the OTOund, and were outiwandfy 
consitruofced of stacks, and lined Aiiith moss, leaves and 
fine pieces of bark. The eggs a,re four in numlber," of 
a paie creamy-^w'hite, marked all over with iOTegiularly- 
shiajped Wotohes of hrown and deep vinous grey the 
laltter aippearmg as if beneatlh tbe surflace of the siheU ; 
they aire one inch and a quBilber in length hy seven- 
eighithe of an inc8i in breaditih." 

Two esamples of this sipecies were purchased by the 
London Zoological Society, and exhibited at Reeemt's 
Park in March, 1894. 

•Gbeen-beeasted OB Hooded Pitta {Pitta 
cucullata). 

Above very like the preceding sipeoies ; the primariies 
crossed by a broad white subteraninjai (band ; beloiw 
bright green, the throat and a central abdominal patch 
black ; lower albdomen and under tail-coverts sca-ri* ; 
under wang-coiverlts hlack; bill bteck; "feet broiwin " 
(Shiarpe), paie reddish (Jerdon) ; irides bnoiwn. Femiale 
not diifferentiaited. Hah., Nepal and through Aw^am 
and the ilalay Peninsula to the Island of Banka. 

Jerdon says ("Birds of India," Vol. I., p. 60S) :— "I 
O'lily procured one specimen, whiclh was kifled by a 
Lepdha, when seated on her neslt, on the banks of the 
great Bungeet Ri'.ver, aho-ut 1,200 feat albove the sea. 
The nest was co'mposed chiefly of roots and other 
librous matter, with a few hairs, and contained three 
eggs of a flaint greeni^hjwhite, with a feiw reddislh and 
some fiatwn-coloured spots." 

Russ describes this, as' he does P. iris ; but appa- 
rently only because he thints they may foe imiported ; 
it would seem never to have reached the London Gar- 
dens ; but, in TliR Avicultural Magazine, First Series. 
Vol. VIII., p. 9, ilr. Astley speaks of a pair of what 
he believed to be this sipecies which he bad noticed 
at a Crystal Palace show a few years previously. Of 
coTirse, this is quite likely, and therefore I include it 
here. 



We next have to consider the Tyrants, a group in- 
cluding birds of the most varied form and colouring, 
and differing not a little in their habits. Bie,garding 
them from the avicultural standpoint, one would suppose 
the family to greatly need breiaking up. It is, indeed, 
difficult to undersltand how^ birds so ultterly dissimilar 
can belong to the same family. 

TYRANTS (Tyrannidce). 

Only one species of this large family is freely im- 
ported, and, unlike a -great many of the Ti/rants. which 
hear a curious resemblance to Thrushes and other 
Passerine groups, this species is, both in appearance 
and habits, much more like a Kingfisher. 

Upwards of 400 species of Tyrant-birds are known 
to science, the majority being small and inconspicuous 



birds, though some (as, for instance, the marvellous 
crested birds of the genus Muscivora) have no little 
pretension to beauty. They ai-e all characterised by a 
hooked, incurved bill, combined with nearly free toes 
to the feet. The family i.s strictly confined to the New 
World. 

Some of the Tyrants bear a certain likeness to the 
Shrikes, others to the Flycatchers, others again to the 
Wheatears, while one genus recalls the Wagtails, 
another the Tits, and a third some of the Warblers; 
yet to none of these are they really related. The term 
"Tyrant" was first applied to the King-bird, which 
differs greatly in ajipearance from most of the other 
2'yrannidai. 

All the Tyrants should be fed upon a good in- 
sectivorous mixture and on living insects, but some of 
them require a more varied diet, as I shall point out 
w-hen dealing with them, separately. 

Pepoaza Tyrant [Tanioptera nengeta). 

Above ash-grey ; wings black, with a, well-defined 
patch at base of primaries and the margins of the outer 
secondaries white ; basal third of tail white, otherwise 
it is black with whitish-ash tip ; lores white ; below 
pale ashy, a blackish stripe on each side of the throat ; 
middle of throat and .belly, flanks, vent, and under 
tail-coverts white ; bill horn-colour ; feet black. Female 
not differentiated. Hab., S.E. Brazil, Paraguay, 
Uruguay, Argentina, and Bolivia. 

Hudson observes (" Argentine Oi-nithology," Vol. I., 
pp. 114, 115) : " The bird perches itself on an eleva- 
tion — the summit of a stalk, or bush, or even of a low 
tree — to watch like a Flycatcher for its insect prey ; 
only, instead of looking about for passing insects, it 
gazes intently down at the ground, just as a Kingfisher 
does at the water, and when it spies a beetle or grass- 
hopper, darts down upon it, not, however, to snatch it 
up with the bill as other Tyrants do, but it first grasps 
it with its feet, then proceeds to despatch it, swaying 
about and opening its wings to keep its own balance, 
just as an Owl is seen to do when it grasps a mouse or 
other small animal in its claws. After devouring the 
insect on the spot, it flies back to its perch to resume 
the watch. They are very restless, active, plaj-ful 
birds, and seldom remain long o.n one spot, apparently 
finding it irksome to do so ; but I have seen the 7'. 
irupero occupy the same perch for hours every day 
while looking out for insects." 

" The Pepoaza is a swift, active, graceful bird, with 
a strong, straight beak, hooked at the point, and a 
broad tail 4 in. long, the total length of the bird being 
9 in." 

Jlr. Barrows gives the following account of its lively 
habits in Entrerios : " They are commonly seen 
perched on fences or the tops of bushes or trees in open 
ground, frequently making sallies for winged insects, or 
dropping to the ground to catch a grasshopper or worm. 
When shot at while perched and watching you, they 
almost invariably leave the perch at the flash, pitching 
forward and downward, and usually evading the shot, 
even at short range. Several times I have secured them 
by shooting about 1 ft. below and 2 ft. in front of them 
as they sat, but they do not always fly in this direc- 
tion. The rapidity of their flight when frightened, or 
when quarrelling, is simply astonishing. I have seen 
one chase another for three or four minutes, doubling, 
turning, twisting, and shooting, now brushing the grass, 
and now rising to a height of at least 200 or 300 ft., 
and all the movements so rapid that the eye could 
scarcely follow them ; and at the end of it each would 
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go back to the top of his own chosen weed-stalk, appajr- 
eiitly without a feather ruffled." 

" Azara found this species breedin? in. a hole in a 
bank ; and ilr. Dalgleisih has described a nest, taken 
from a tree in Uruguay, as a somewhat slight structure, 
4 in. in diameter, formed of sticks and fibres, lined with 
fine grass and a few feather.9. It contained three eggs, 
pear-shaped, white, with large well-defined spots of 
reddish-brown. ' ' 

An example of this species was captured at sea off 
the River Plate, and presented to the London Zoo- 
logical Society in November, 1894, by MJr. C. V. Reed. 
Russ makes no mention of the bird in his twork pub- 
lisihed five years later. 

Shokt-winged Tyrant [Machetornis rixosa). 

Above brownish-olivaceous ; wings brown ; tail 
brown, with terminal yellowish band ; crown with the 
centre scarlet and crested ; below bright yellow, paler 
on throat ; bill and feet black. Female similar, but 
somewhat duller. Hab., Pampas of S.E. Brazil, 
Bolivia, Paraguay, Uruguay, La Plata, and Venezuela. 
(Sclater.) 

Hudson observes ("Argentine Ornithology," Vol. I., 
pp. '13l2, 133) : " It resembles the true Tyrants in dis- 
position, in its shrill piercing language, and in the 
habit of perching and breedmg in trees. 
On the other hand, like the long-legged 
Myiotheretes, that lives on the open 
plains, it feedis exclusively on the 
gi'ound, over which it mns with a speied 
possessed by few perching species. The 
general impression one forms is that in 
manners and appearance the Short- 
winged Tj'ra,nt is quite unlike any oUiea- 
species, tbonigh all its habits are to be fonmd in one or 
O'fcher of the various groups comprising the Tyrannidce. 

" These birds have no migration, but pair for life, 
and always remain on the same spot, and will continue 
to breed in the same hole for many years, even where 
they are frequently deprived of their eggs. Azara 
saw them sometimes uniting in small flocks in Para- 
^ay ; in Buenos Ayres they are always seen, in pairs, 
or, after the young have left the nest, in families. 
They prefer to live near a human habitation, where 
there are trees ; even one tree, in which they can breed 
and findi shelter at night, will be sufficient to attach 
them to a dwelling, sO' great is' their partiality for the 
clean-trodden ground where they cam freely run about 
and catch insects. They haunt the cattle-pens, and 
become extremely familiar with the cows, horses, and 
sheep, following them to the pasture-grounds, where 
they are often seen perched on the back of a horse or 
other domestic animal, or stationed close to its nose 
on the ground, watching for iin.=ects. On the bare 
ground they run about with wonderful swiftness, and 
are able to overtake and caiitnre flying insects without 
rising. The male and female invariably hunt together, 
and at intervals fly to some favourite peroh to indulge 
in a duet composed of loud, rapid, shrill notes, 
somewhat metallic in sound. Though able to fly 
evviftly when in pursnit of a passing Hawk or other 
bird, at other times their flight is strangely slow ; the 
round body, short blunt wings and tail giving the bird 
a somewhat curious appean-anoe as it progresses 
kjboriously throngh the air. I have Jirequently seen 
them make the most unprO'Voked' assaults on birds of an 
inoffensive kind; poe'sably they are in these attacks 
moved by a playful .rather than by a vindictive spirit. 
I once isaw one drop like a stone from a height of fifty 



yards on to a pigeon perched on a leafless tree. The 
pigeon fell as if shot to the earth ; the Tyrant-bird then 
released his hold ; the pigeon rushed away terrified 
through the trees, while its persecutor ro.=e high np in 
the air and resumed its journey. 

" I have elsewhere spoken of the wars waged by this 
bird against other species, all seeking to gain possession 
of the large nest of Anumhius acuticaudatus. A hole 
in the trunk of a tree is also a favourite breeduig-plaioe. 
The nest is neatly built of slender twigs and loaves, 
and lined with horse-hair. The eggs are slightly oval, 
and densely marked with, dark brown . spots or stripes 
on a white or brownish-wbite ground." 

Two specimens of this species were purchased by the 
London Zoological Society in 1892, and exhibited at 
Regent's Park. 

SuiiPHTJRT Tyrant (Pitangus sul-phuratus). 

Upper surface olivaceous ruddy brown, with the 
edges of the flights and outer tail feathers chestnut; 
head black, the forehead ashy white, a broad longi- 
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tudinal patch of silky gulden yellow (some of the 
terminal feathers of which axe broadly black-tipped) on 
the crown, a broad superciliary waved white stinpe 
extending back to the nape, remainder of chin, throat, 
and fore-chest white ; remainder of under parts sulphur 
yellow slightly stained vrith ashy -olive ; bill and feet 
black ; iris chestnut. Female with the edges of flights 
paler; bill shorter, broader at base, more acute at tip. 
Hab., Guiana, the Amazons, and Brazil. 

In "the list of the Zoological Society of London this 
species, is oalledi Sulphury Tyrant, but in the " Argen- 
tine Ornithology " Sclater applied the same name to 
Rhynchocydus sulphurescens. The present species, 
however, has the greater right to the name, which is 
adopted by Russ and by aviculturists and dealers 
generally ; so that my proposal in ' ' Foreign Bird- 
Keeping ' ' to call it Sulphur Tyrant was mistaken ; I 
ought to have suggested that S. sulphurescens should 
be called " Yellowish." 

Bunmeister says (" Systematische Uebersiciht," 
Vol. II. , pp. 461, 452) : — " One of the .best known birds 
of Brazil, and especially on account of its cry. which 
sounds distinctly like ben-te-vii (I see you well). The 
bird appears everywhere in the forest region, but always 
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only singly ; it not merely approaches the settlememte, 
but is fond of sitting also in the middle of a village 
at the top of an isolated tall tree, and makes its cry 
resound therefrom, with short pauses, for a considerable 
time. It is a told, daring fellow, wihich is fond of 
toTraenting weaker birds of prey, pursues them, calls 
to them, even hurls itself at them, as I have mentioned 
in my travels (p. 146). Its food consists of the larger 
insects, upon which one constantly sees it pounce; it 
moreover also destroys smaller birds, especially when 
shot, if they wish to be at peace, or young nestlings, 
.and' for that reason is pursued by other birds when it 
shows itself near their nests. The nest is placed in 
dense scrub, fairly high up, and consists of great masses 
of diry rportions of plajits, which are lined inside with 
feathers, hair and finer threads; it is very deep and 
has in addition a stiff over-arcihing, like a roof. The 
■eggs, of which the number vaa?ieiSi from 3-4, are some- 
what smaller than, those of the Hei-Bei, of a pale 
greenish colour, with scattered black and blue-green 
.spots, which extend especially over the middle towards 
the blunter extremity." 

Of the closely related Bienteveo Tyrant, Hudson says 
("Argentine Ornithology," Vol. I., pp. 149, 150):— 
■" Except when biweding the Bienteveo is a peaceful 
bird, never going out of its way to make gratuitous 
attacks on individuals' cf its own or of other species ; 
but in the pursuit of its prey it is cunning, hold, and 
fierce. Like the true Tyrant-birds it preys a great deal 
on lajge insects when they are^ abundant in the warm 
-season, and is frequently seen catching its prey in the 
air. A large ^beetle or graeshopiper it invariably beats 
against a branch before devouring it. But even in 
sunmier, when insect prey is most abundant, it prefers 
a more substantial dieit whenever such is to be had. 
It ifrcquontly carries off the fledglings of the smaller 
bdrdis from their nests, in the face of the brave defence 
-often made by the parents. It is also fond of fishing, 
and may be seen perched by the hour on a bank or over- 
hanging branch beside a stream., watching the. water 
like a Kingfisher, and at intervals dashing down to 
•capture the small fry. In shallow pools, where there 
are tadpoles and other prey, the Bitenteveo does not 
mind getting a little wet, but .alights in the water, and 
stands belly-deep watching for its prey. I have seen a 
Bienteveo standing in the water in the midst of a flock 
of Glossy Ibise.5. They are often seen, as Darmn 
remarks, hovering like a Kestrel over tihe grass, and 
then dashing down to seize their prey. Small snakes, 
frogts, mice, and lizards aU. minister to its appetite, 
and with a capture of this kind it invariably flies to the 
nfjarest stone or branch, against which it beats the life 
of its victim out before devouring it. I once saw one 
fly out of some weeds carrying a little wriggling snake 
oif a very brittle species and about eight inches long m 
its beak. Alighting on a gate it proceeded to kill its 
•capture, and at the first blow on the wood the snake 
flew into two pieces. A mouse gives it a great deal ot 
trouble, for after it has been killed it cannot be 
■devoured until ■reduced by repeated blows to a soft 
pulp after which it is with great labour pulled to pieces 
Lid eaten. Snails and Am-pullarim are also pounded 
until the shell breaks." Mr. Hudson also mentions that 
it follows the plough to pick up worms and larva:, and 
that it is fond of fresh meat, and is commonly seen fol- 
lowing a butcher's cart, and waiting for an opportumty 
to snatch up any small piece of meat or fat v«hich it is 
able to detach. , „ , , m ^ 

As pointed out by Burmeister, the Sulphury Tyrant 
^nd its forms differ .from the other Tyrants in building a 
conspicuous domed nest in a tree, that of the Bienteveo, 



according to Hudson, sometimes taking five or six weeks 
to complete. It is about a foot deep and eight or nine 
inches broad, and chiefly composed of wool. The 
entrance is near the top. The cavity is thickly lined 
with feathers, and oo'ntains five long pointed creamy 
eggs, chiefly spotted at the larger end with chocolate 
and purple. 

On the earth this bird hops clumsily, probably on 
account of its rather small feet. 

The so-called species P. derbianus, P. holivianus, and 
P. sulphurotus are to all intents and purposes scarcely 
differing local race® of one bird; therefore it is no 
wonder that Burmeister's " P. sulphuratus " was 
Pclater's "P. 'bolivianiis." As Burmeister gives but a 
short account of the habits of P. suljihuratus, I have 
thought it best also to quote part of Hudson's account 
of the Argentine form. 

I purchased a sjiecimen of this bird, I think about the 
year 1895, and kept it for about a twelvemonth, when it 
■ditd quite unaccountably. I found it a nervous bird, 
which, whenever anyone looked at it, would open its 
■mouth to its widest capacity .and let out a harsh dismal 
prolonged scream', exactly resembling that produced by 
indiarub'bar babies sold for a penny in the London 
streets. It was a great source of amusement to ask a 
young lady to go and examine the beauty of the bird, 
and note her startled ju,mp when that awful sound 
greeted her. This is probably what Hudson describee 
in his account of the extremely closely related 
P. holivianus as "a very long cleair call-note.'' It is 
unquestionably one of the most shocking sounds uttered 
by any feathered biped ; but Hudson speaks of the utter- 
ing of the agonised scream 'by both sexes, as " one 
pretty habit, which brings out strongly ■the pleasant 
feature in its character." All the harsh notes and 
ecixwp'y songs of Argentine birds seem to have delighted 
this naturalist. His unstinted praise of the screechy 
notes of the Grey Cardinals has always astonished me. 

PlT.^NGtlA OB BBOAD-BILLED TyRANT 

{M'^i/ar/ii/nchus intangua). 

Above olivaceous, more or les.s green ; -wings, upper 
tail-coverts and tail gTeyish-bro^vn ; the flights -with 
paler edges, more or less lufescent on inner primaries 
and outer secondaries ; tail feathers simitarly edged ; 
head brownish-black -with a -concealed streak or patch 
of caiHary-yellow or oran'ge on the crown ; a broad white 
eyebrow-stripe joining a narrow line of the same colour 
wihich p'asses round 'the nape ; chin, throat, and lower 
part of cheeks white ; remainder of under surface 
caaiary-yellow ; bill black ; feet black ; irides brown. 
Female ivith the throat less purely white ; the tail longer ; 
the bill, seen from above, is slightly shorter and notice- 
ably broader at base. Hab., ^Southern Mexico and Cen- 
tral and So^uth America down to Paraguay. (Sclater.) 

Excepting for the shape of its bill, this curious species 
is very similair to the preceding. Bidgway calle it 
"Boat-'billed." Burmeister rem'arks (" Systematische 
Uebersicht," Vol. II., p'._ 459) : "This remarkable bird 
is indeed nowhere rare in the 'Coastal forest (region of 
. Brazil, but by no means so abundant as the Bentavi ; 
it keeps more to the forest, far from human habitations, 
and is readily recognisable here 'by a cry which sounds 
like Gne-i, Gne-i. It is watchful, cautious, now busy 
on the treetop, now on, the ground, but occasionally, 
like the Benta-vi, remains at the same spot exercising 
its voice. Its food consists of the larger insects. 
The nest is carefully concealed and fairly large ; it rarely 
contains more than, two pale yellow eggs with small 
brown spots, especially at the blunter end, 'but not 
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sprfjikled exactly thickly. These aire o£ quite the size 
of the laiger Thrush eggis (Turdus viscivorus) ." * 

BiirnieiisteT does not say whether this epecies, like 
P. sidphuratus and Jtllies, builds a domed nest; but 
Professor Bidg-svay (" Birds of North and Middle 
America," Vol. IV., p. 664) says : "Nest and eggs simi- 
lar to those of Pitangus." 

It seems pirobahle that the diet of this Tyrant would 
be much more varied than ie suggested by Burmeister ; 
and I should certainly try it with email newts and miin- 
nows, as I did my Sulphury Tyrant, -which, after bang- 
ing them' limp against his perch, swallowed them with 
great delight. 

The London Zoological Gardens acquired four speci- 
mens of this Tyrant in 1867 ; it reached the Amsterdam 
Gardens a year earlier. 

Black-capped Tyrant (Em%iidias f-iiscus). 

Above dull 'greyish olivaceous ; 'wings' blackish ; the 
coverts and secondaries with whitish ed'ges ; tail 
'blacki'sh, the outer featheirs with whitish edges; croT\Ti 
blackish ; 'below sordid yellowish-white ; sides and flanks 
Eomiewhat ashy; under wiog-coverts white; bill dark 
hom-colO'Ur — black (Riuss) ; feet black ; irides brown. 
Female not differentiated Hab., Eastern North 
America (in smnmer) au'd south to Mexico. (Sclater.) 

Major 'Charles Bendire (" Life Histories of North 
American Birds," Vol. II., pp. 272-276) publishes a, 
very long accO'unt of this species, from which I cull the 
following: — "The Indians caJl them 'Moose-birds,' as 
they often use moose-hair in lining their nests. They 
lay in June, and are very bold for their size, often 
chasing Ha'wks and Crows. 

" Their flight ie swift and strong when in pursuit of 
an enemy or while in quest of food, but ordinarily it 
consists of s'low, fl.uttering m'ovem-ents from point to 
point, especially diuing the mating season, and it is 
then never protracted'. 

" The Phcebe, like our equally well-known Robin and 
Blueibird, is one of the fix-st migirants' to return 
from it'Si winter home, and is quite ae well 
known and fully as popular. It usually arrives 
in onr Sliddle States during the fe'st half of 
March, and a little later farther north, although 
occasional ."■trao-irlers have been observed in Maine and 
noirthem New York during the first week in this month. 
The males precede the fomiales by about a week or ten 
days, and move direct to their breeding grounds ; mat- 
ing and nest-building n.sually beginning about » month 
later. Few of our native birds are more esteemed than 
the homely and plainly-coloure'd Phoebe, and its return 
to the old haunts is generally looked for ivith pleasure. 
No bird is m'ore attached to .a locality once chosen for 
a nesting site, and no reasonable amount of annoyance 
and' disturbance will caus'e it to for.^ake its old home. 
It may possiblv change the location for good cause, but 
if it does it v.'i\\ usually select another in the immediate 
vicinity. It "would be difficult to name many native 
birds who 'do more good in a general way and less harm 
than the Pha-'be. Its food consists mainly of small 
beetles. Hies, moths, butterflies, etc., of which it destroys 
an enormous numiber, as it is scarcely ever at rest, dart- 
ing after pas.sing insects and catching the.m both on the 
wing and on the gi-ound. It seems to be always hungry. 

* Aooordiing to ICarl EuIot, the nest ie not conoealed, but ia 
always apenly visdble, iiisuiailly in dead branchce, but its lofty 
pcisi'tian and email size oauee it to be easily overlooked. He says 
it ia hardly worthy of the name of nest, being* apparently a- mere 
un'tidy platform. The eg'srs number two to three, pale reddish 
yellow, with uniformly distributed pale brown or grey-brown 
epotfi, partly washol out. 



and invariably finds room for another choice morsel. 
It is said to help itself occaisionaUy to trout-fry, but 
th'e dama.ge' caused in this respect must be very trifling, 
and is fully compensated for by the good it does through 
the destruction of many noxious insects ; a'ttd, in my 
opinion, it deserves the fullest protection. After the 
berry season commences it also feeds to some extent in. 
summer on raspberries, strawberries, miulberries, and 
jjokeberries, and in winter on cedar 'berries, palmetto 
benries, smilax berries, and wild grapes. It is one of 
the m'Ost restless little oreaAures 1 Imcw ; even 'while 
perching on a fence-post, the gable of an outbuilding,, 
or a weed-stalk, its crest ie often raised and lowered,, 
its tail ia forever twitching, and it appears to be unalble 
to remain motionless for more than a minute at a time. 

" Dr. Ralph tells me that in Florida the Phcebe fre- 
cfuently aligihts on the backs of cattle and follows them, 
around, catching the flies on these animals and flutter- 
ing above them m search of insects. Their rather plain- 
tive call notes, given by most writers as ' phcebe, pe-wee,. 
phe-be,' and ' pe-weet,' do not sO'Und to me in that 
way ; they appear rather to approach the words ' see- 
hee, see, hee,' and are sometimes varied to 'see-bee,' 
or ' see-whee,' with the accent on the last syllaible ; this 
call is occasionally followed by a rattling note. Its 
alarm note sounds like ' tchak-tchak,' and diiring the 
mating season the male indulges now and then in a 
low, twittering warble. It utters its calls very fre- 
quently and persistently in the early spring, and for 
some time after its arrival, but less often duri-ng the- 
breeding season, when the cares of housekeeping absorb 
more of its time." 

" In weld-settled sections it loves to frequent out- 
houses, barns, etc., in close proximity to human habita- 
tions situated near springs, etc. ; here it 'becomes very 
gentle, tame, and' confiding when not molested. I have, 
frequently seen one alight -within a few feet of my head 
and fly back and forth from its perch after passing: 
insects, as undisturbed as if I had not been there. In 
mountain regions and thinly-populated tracts it is often 
found a;bout rocky cliffs, along watercourses, and almost, 
invariaihly near the point where a bridge spans a stream. 
The Phcebe is the earliest of our Flycatchers*, nidifica- 
tion 'beginning sometimes in the first week in April, but 
ordinarily not moioh before May 1, and in the northern 
parts of its range rarely ibefore June. While generally 
of an amiable dispo^-dtiou toward other 'birds, often 
nesting in close proximity to the Barn Swallow, Robin,, 
and Chimney Swift, it will not allow 'any of its own 
kind to occupy a site close to its own, lighting them 
persistently until driven off, and should one of the 
earlier arrivals presume to appropriate its old nest, war 
is at once declared." 

"Their favourite nesting sites are mider bridges and 
culverts, even when they are barely large enough for a 
person to crawl through, provided a suitable place can 
be found on which to place the nest ; next, outbuild- 
ings, such as barns, sheds, etc., are frequently made 
use of; porches of houses, window sills, etc., occasion- 
ally -furnish suitable sites ; overhanging rocky shelves, 
especially in quarries, upturned roots of tress in woods, 
projecting banks of small sitreams, caves, and. more 
rarely the sides of open wells are likewise utilised for 
such purposes. 

" Their nests vary considerably in shape as well as 
m the manner of construction. It attached to the side 
of an overhanging rock, it is necessarily semi-circular, 
and mainly composed of mud pellets mixed with moss, 
a little grass, and occasionally a few feathers, some- 

" In the United States these birda are oalled " Tyrant Fly- 
catchers." — A. G. B. 
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what ressmbhng the nest of our ^^^■ll-knovvn Barn 
bwallow If placed on a flat beam, or rafter, or on top 
ot a post. It IS circular, and sometimes but little or no 
mud IS used in its construction." 

"Incubation lasts about twelve days and the female 
performs fhe greater part of this duty,' «hile the male 
remains in the vicinity of the nest on the watch for 
poss.ible intruders. The female is a close sitter, and is 
loth to leave the nest." "The young are large enough 
to leave the nest in abo^ut two weeks, and a second 
brood IS usually reared throughout the greater imrt of 
their range. 

" The nestlings are fed entirely on insect food and 
consume an enormous quantity daily." 

"The number of eggs to a set varies from three to 
eight; sets of five are most commonly found, while 
the extremes are very rare ; an egg is deposited daily. 
■ i' li f ,^".«='^'fi egg is usually pure white in 

colour; the shell is close-grained, smooth, and mode- 
rately glossy which gradually disappears m time leav- 
ang the shell a dull chalky white. Occasionally' some 
ot these eggs are more or less perceptibly spotted with 
a tew specks of reddish-brown about the larger end hut 
usually only one or two in a clutdh are so marked while 
the majOTity of sets are immaculate. The ee'^s are 
mostly ovate in shape." 

f Tu® ^""^o" Zoological Society received two examples 
ot this tyrant (which, by the way, are entered in their 
list as ' Miisncapa phoshe. Phoibe Flycatcher.") as 
part of an exchange, in 1907. 

Russ oibserves : — " For our hobby the House-Tyrant is 
of .hardly anv value, as one sees it extremely rarely in a 
Zoological C4arden." 

American Kingbird (Tyrannus pipiri). 

Above dark slate-colour ; wings blackish, primary 
coverts and primaries narrowly edged with grey ; middle 
and greater coverts and secondaries edged «ith white ; 
feathers of lower rump more or less edged with greyish- 
white ; upper tail-coverts black, more or less .Croadlv 
edged with white ; tail black with defined w'hite tip, the 
outer feathers partly edged with the same ; head 'black ; 
a large concealed patch of erectile bright orange or 
orange-red feathers on the crown ; malar region and 
under surface white, the breast slightly washed with 
ashy, becoming a defined grey patch at the sides ; axil- 
larjes ashy with white terminal edges ; under wing- 
coverts pale sordid grey tipped white or whitish ; 'bill 
and feet black ; irides brown. FemaJe with smaller 
orange patch on crown and longer primaries with less 
attenuated tips. Hab., Eastern North America south- 
wards. 

Major Eendire (" Life Histories," Vol. II., pp. 236-240) 
gives the usual exhaustive account of the wild life, from 
which I quote as follows : "Bold and fearless in charac- 
ter, yet tame and confiding in man, often preferring to 
live in close proximity to dwellings, in gardens and 
orchards, they are prime favourites with the majority 
of our farming population, and they well deserve their 
fullest 'protection. Few birds are more useful to the 
farmer ; their reputation for pugnacity and reckless 
courage is so well established that it is almost needless 
to dwell on it, as it is well-known that they will boldly 
attack and drive off the largest of our Raptores, should 
one venture too near to their chosen nesting sites. 
Where a pair or more of these birds make their home in 
the vicinity olf a farmhouse, the poultry-yard is not 
likely to suffer much, through feathered marauders at 
least ; they are a perfect terror to all hawks, instantly 
darting at and rising above them, alighting on their 
shoulders or necks, and picking away at them most 



unmercifully until they are only too willing to beat a 
hasty retreat. The male is seemingly always on the 
look-out from his perch on the top branches of a tree: 
or post for such enemies, and no matter how large they 
may be, a pair of Kingbirds is more than a match for- 
any of them, our larger Falcons and Eagles not ex- 
cepted. Crows and Blue Jays seem to be especiaJly 
obnoxious to them, and instances are on record where- 
they have done them material injury. 

" From the foregoing it must not be assumed that our 
Kingbirds are generally q[uarrelsome, and that they bully 
all other birds, as this is iby no means the case. As a. 
rule they live in perfect harmony with all their smaller 
relatives, and some of the latter's nests are not infre- 
quently placed within a few feet of one of theirs, im 
the same tree, like that of the Orchard Orioles, for in- 
stance ; and they are not content with protecting their- 
OAvn young and eggs, but watch over those of their 
neighbours as well. The only species I have observed 
as heing on bad terms with the Kingbird is our little 
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Ruby-throated Hummingbird, which is well known tcb 
be, if possible, even more aggressive and pugnacious 
than the former, and it would seem as if, small thoun-h. 
he may he, he is a match for the average Kingbird, and 
probably always the aggressor. I have on two occa- 
sions seen a Ruby-throated Hummingbird put the other- 
to flight. 

" They arrive in our Southern States from their winter 
homes about the first two weeks in April, and move 
gradually northward, generally making their appear- 
ance in the more northern States about the middle of 
Jlay. The return migration from the far north com- 
mences in the beginning of August, and from our 
Xcrthern States usually in the latter part of this 
month." 

" The Kingbirds are rather noisy on their first arrival 
in the spring, and give free vent to their exuberance of 
spirits ; they are very restless at this time, now hover- 
ing or fluttering slowly from one tree to another, or 
from fence post to fence post, the male following his 
mate with a peculiar, quivering movement of the wincrs 
and expanded tail, uttering at the same time a succes- 
sion of shrill, twittering notes like 'pthsee pthsee,' 
Varied now and then with other calls which are rather 
difficult to express in print ; one of these sounds like 
' twip-ip-ip-ip.' Occasionally their flight is apparently 
aocomplished without perceptible movements of th& 
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wings, as if gliding along in the air, and tagain they 
^peed awcay with the swiftness of an arrow in pursuit of 
an insect or an enemy, douibling on it with the greatest 
«aae. The males are especially pugnacious durmg the 
mating season, and fierce combats ensue between rivals 
ior the possessioai of the coveted female ; but after they 
are mated they rarely fight among themselves, but 
■quickly come to each other's assistance against a commion 
enemy. 

" Unoan tthe observiaitions miade in the United States 
Departbmeint oif Aigriculture, albout GO pier cent, of the 
■lood ol this species consists olf landmial mialtteir, pninci- 
paJJy beeibke, graisAoppers, ibnitterflies, 'spiders, wild 
oees, wasps, and milupeds ; to this list can be added 
•oaitenpilliairs, different ispecies of fties, like tih© large 
blaick gadfly, so lannioying -to horses and icaltlUe dnxing 
the summer mioabhs, land ismiall miininiowB." " TIhe vege- 
table mattteir f ownd in their elbomiaohs ooimsisitB mainly oJ 
■sajssalfras lamd Kpicelbru'sih berries, iwild idhokelbeimies, juni- 
per and dogiwioiQid (bamiee, imullbentes, IbJlacklbeinries, 
huckleiberrdes, elderfoerrjes, ipoketoernieB, and frost 
grapes." "The lindiigestible pontionB, like tha winig 
coyers of ibieelblee, (tihe leigs of graseboppers, land seedis of 
berries, lare lerj'etit-ed in pediete. The Kinigibird loves a 
rather open country, land is iriarely found nesting at amy 
jreiat diistlance from water, and it shuns densely -itimibeied 
*raicts. 

" In the moire southeirn section of its breeding iramge 
.nidifloatSon begins .usuaMy in tbe first hailf of Miay, 
■while in noiitheiii Iseiw Yoris: and om- North-Western 
Sitiaites it (Tiaredy nests (before June, more generally in 'the 
latter (part of this moMth, and still hlb&r in tIhe exikreme 
jioirthern piart/s of its range. Tihe neslbs ar.e pliaced in 
various kinds of trees, such as apple, pear, tulip, chest- 
nut, elm, popliar, oottoniwood, iwiillow, .oak, syoamore, 
■osage, orainge, cedar, miatple, ibiirch, hawthiom, locust, 
wild plum, onange, aad lemon, las iwell las in ishrubs and 
busihes of differ-enlt binds, generally at a distance of 
froan ftjur to ifcity feet feom the iground. They aa'e 
usually placed in a fork or crutch on a horizontal branch, 
and t&egiU'Cinitliy iwell out oil the Idmlb. They are not at 
■all particular in the sielection lof a nesbinig site ; I have 
•seen oeslts placed on a fence r,ail '(sometimeis on top- of 
■onis), and lagain ib'etween the railis, not over two feelt 
from the lOTXMmd, in the hollow topsi of istiumps, and dn 
^bandoneid nesifcs of the Robin and the Bronzed 
Grackle. 

"The Einigfbdrd, like raiany other species, after sele'ct- 
iiag a, suitable raesiting site and raising its young uii- 
mioleslfced, rwill igenerally return to dt from year to year. 
The nest is usuiaHly rwell and 'Oomipaatly built, anid varies 
more or less in size and bulk, according to the site. A 
•typical nest now before m:e', taiken toy Dr. Edgar A. 
Meamis, United States Army, near Port Knelling, Minne- 
sota, meamires ab-out 6^ inchies in. outer diam^elbeir by 
3i andheis on deipth ; its inner idiameter is 3 dnchieis by 
Ij inches deep. Its ex^teirior is looinistruoted of emiall 
twigs and dry weed isltems, mixied rwith oottoniwood 
-down, pieces of ftiwine, and a liilttle hair. The inrner cuip 
is lined with fine 'dry griasis, a tfew rootlets, and a small 
quantity df jhons'shiair. In otlher igpeoi.menje bits 'of wool, 
■strips of b'arlk, thiistte-doiwn, icattle-lhair, and fine root- 
lets are incorporated in the body of the nest.* 

" The miaie 'assists in Itihe constnuotion of the neat, and 
to some extent in the duties of incubation. He nedieves 
tli'6 female from time to time to laHilow iher ito feed, guards 
the masting site, and is rasu.alljr ip&rdhed on a limb dose 
hy, wbene Ihe ha s a igood vierw of the smroiunddngs. 

* Major Bendire them prooeeda to dascrihe other neists, Tiurms 
mo-re or less in th« materiaJs employed. Doubtlese, iw tritfi 
•otlier birds, the mateiriaJs whioh are moet handy in the pa.r- 
iiioular nelghbourhoodi are used. 



£ive:n when so engaged lie rarely eits entirely quiet, 
but leveiry few minuites 'elevates -his crest, 'and looks 
around ,ior a possible en^eimy. An 'egg is 'deposibed diaUy, 
and inculbatio^n la^ts from Itiwelve to thirteen 'days. The 
yo'ung, while in the nedt, are Ifed entii'Sly on landmaj 
food, land are aible to leave it 'ki lalboult two weetks after 
hatchinig, and soon learn to iprovide for themisedvies. 
A second brood is occasionally raised in the more 
Boutliem porltions of it'hcir breeding nange. 

" The iKanigburd is not ipaalticulariy sociable, leadi pair 
keeping prelSy much to feheonselves duri'ng the breeding 
seiason, and later 'in family parties, until it-he winter 
migration commences, when they gather in flocks and 
deparlt for tIhe souitih. 

'Three or four eiggs are laid to a sat ; in isome locaJd- 
ties three seems to (be the rule. This is 'especially the 
case in 'the 'more southern portio'iis of their breeding 
namge, .wh'il'C farther nonth they geneaially la.y four. 
AibhO'Uigb the Kang/oird is 'Credited iby several writers 
as iayinig [from three to five C'ggs, and iso-meitimes even 
six, I ihajv-e never seen a larger set than Sour amiong 
the maiay 'examined, a-nd selhs of ei\"en five egigs must be 
considered as very unusual. The groiU'nd-cO'lour of these 
egigs viairiee from, fwhiiibe or pale creamy-white to a very 
faint rose-pink, and they are spotted and blotched with 
chestnut, iclaret-brown, cinnamon, rufous, heliotrope- 
puiiple, and lave'nder. .The markings vary greatly both 
an size and -quantity, -but are g'S'iiienaliy beavd'est ab'0ni:c 
the larger 'end of the egg. iln the more finely-marked 
epeoimC'iis the spots are usually more profuse and. evenly 
distributed, and occasio'iially an almost U'limariked egg 
is ifonnd. The sheli lis ira(tiher smooth, olose-graan-ed, 
moderately strong, and elighitly glossy. The ©g'g® are 
mostly 'O-viate in shape, raiuginig (fnom "tliis to- short and 
rounded oviate, and a tfecw are elonigiate ovate. 

" The average mBasuirem'en,t lof 140 eggs in the United 
States Nati'OnaJ Museum coliecbion is 24.06 by 18.21 
mil'Lime'tres, or abO'Ult 0.95 by 0.72 inch." 

Dr. Buss epeaks of this bird as rare in the market, 
and n-ever to be regU'liaid'y m'et 'with even in zoological 
gardens, whilst it -is hardly ever exlidliited iby avxoul- 
turisits, laHtho-ugh he 'knew of lan exiaimple in the 'posses- 
sion of E. von Schleohitendal, who kept it dn a fligbt- 
cage, where it fluttered Aou't with a gentle, weak 
flight, like a 'great butterfly, noiw a'gainat -the -wires and 
now on to tihe food-(pian. He th'iini& that Sf in perfeict 
plumage it ouighlt Ifco be (kept in a very large aviary in 
order ito 'show -off its flyinig powers. 'It has ibe'Sn exhi- 
bited at the London Zoological Gardens. 

;Meuancholt Tybant (Tyrannus melancholicus). 

Above greenish-grey ; wings and tail dusky blackish, 
with more or less pale edges ; cnown with a -crest of 
eredt-ile scartet and yellow feathers ; throat greyish- 
white; resit of body bedaw yellow, more or less greyidh 
O'U the breast; under wing coverts ipale veMow ; bill 
and feet black; irides brown. Female not differen- 
tiated, ibuit prdbalbly with smaller crest and less 
attenuated 'Oulter primarieE. " Ha(b., i:SIexiico and Central 
and South Am'er.ica down to (B-uenos AjT-es." -(Sclaiter.) 

Hudson says (" Argentine Ornithology," Vol. I., pp. 
158-160) :— " The violent and bold temper exhibited by 
most Tyrant-birds during the breeding season — a quality 
from which is derived the name of the family, is per- 
haps carried to a greater degree m this species than in 
any other ; aod when one spends many davs or weeks 
in the marshy, littoral forests, where the bird is most 
abundant, and hears its incessant distressful screams, 
the specific name melancholicus does not seem altogether 
inappropriate; and that is the most that can be said 
of any specific name invented by science, and which 
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does not merely describe some peculiarity of form or 
colour. 

" This Tyrant is one of the largest of its kind, its 
total length being nearly 9 in. The wings are long and 
suited for an aerial life ; the legs are exceedingly short, 
and the feet are used for perching only, for this species 
nevea- alights on the ground." 

" In Buenos Ayres these birds arrive in September, 
after which their shrill, angry cries are incessantly 
heard, while the birds are seen pursuing each other 
through the air or in and out amongst the trees — ■ 
perpetually driven about by the contending passions of 
love, jealousy, and rage. As soon as their domestic 
broils are over, a fresh war against the whole feathered 
race begins, -which does not cease untU the business of 
propagation is finished. I have frequently spent hours 
watching the male successively attacking, with scarcely 
an interval of rest, every bird, big or little, approaching 
the sacred tree where its nest was placed. Its indigna- 
tion at the sight of a cowardly CaiTion-Hawk (Milvago) 
skulking about in search of small birds' -nests, and the 
boundless fury of its onset, were wonderful to witness. 

" Thej- are extremely active, and when not engaged 
in their endless aerial battles, are pursuing large insects 
on the wing, usually returning after each capture to 
their stand, from which they keetf a jealous watch on 
the movements of all winged things about them. They 
are fond of marshy places and water-courses, where 
they perch on a tall stalk to watch for insects, and 
also frequently skim over the water like Swallows to 
drink and dip their feathers. 

" A tall tree is usually selected for the nest, which 
is not infrequently placed on the very topmost twigs, 
exposed to the sight of every creature passing overhead, 
and as if in defiance of hirds of prey. With such an 
aggressive temper as this bird possesses, it is not 
strange perhaps that it builds in the most exposed 
places, from which the female, in the absence of her 
vigilant consort, can keep a sharp eye on the movements 
of her feathered neighbours ; but I have often thought 
it singular that thev do not make a deeper receptacle 
for their eggs, for the nest is merely a slight platform 
of slender sticks, and very ill-adapted to retain its 
burden during high winds. The parasitical Cowbind 
never enters this nest, which is not strange. 

" The eggs are four in number, small for the bird, 
pointed, parchment-white, spotted with dark brown at 
the larger end." 

The London Zooloeical Gardens acquired an example 
of this Tyrant in 1893. 

FOEK-TAILED Tykant (Milvulus Ujrannus). 

Above ashy ; rump blackish ; wings da,Tk brown ; 
three outer primaries attenuated at tips ; tail black, the 
outermost feather with white outer web ; crown black, 
with concealed yellow crest ; below white ; bill and feet 
black. Female differs in the shorter outer tail feathers. 
Hab., Mexico, and Central and South America as far 
south as Patagonia. , ^^ , ^ 

Hudson says (" Argentine Ornithology, ' Vol. I., pp. 
160, 161) : — " During flight the two long feathers of the 
tail' stream out behind like a pair of black ribbons; 
frequently the bird pauses suddenly m its flight, and 
then the 'two long feathers open out m the form, of the 

letter V. , - i j 

"The Scissor-tail is migratory, and arrives, already 
mated at Buenos Ayres at the end of September,_ and 
takes its departure at the end of February m families-- 
old and young birds together. In disposition and 
general habits it resembles the true Tyrant-biPds, but 
differs from them in language, its various chirping and 



twittering notes having a hard percussive sound, which 
Azara well compares to the snapping of castanets. It 
prefers open situations with scattered trees and bushes , 
and is also partial to marshy grounds, where it takes 
up a position on an elevated stalk to watoh for insects, 
and seizes them in the air like the Flycatchers. It also 
greedily devours elderberries and other small fruits. 

" The nest is not deep, but is much more elaborately 
constructed than is usual with the Tyrants. Soft 
materials are preferred, and in many cases the nests- 
are composed almost exclusively of wool. The inside is. 
cup-shaped, with a flat bottom, and is smooth and hard, 
the thistle-down with which it is lined being cemented 
with gum. The eggs are four, sharply pointed, light 
cream-colour, and spotted, chiefly at the large end, with 
■chocolate. In the breeding-time these Tyrants attack 
other birds approaching the nest with great spirit, and 
have a particular hatred to the Chimango, pursuing it 
with the greatest violence through the air with angrj- 
notes, resembling in sound the whetting of a scythe,, 
but uttered with great rapidity and emphasis. How 
greatly this species is imposed upon by the Cow -bird,, 
notwithstanding its pugnacious temper, we have already 
seen in my account of that bird. 

" The Scissor-tail has one remarkable habit ; they are- 
not gregarious, but once every day, just before the sun 
sets, all the birds living near together rise to the tops 
of the trees, calling to one another with loud, excited 
chirps, and then mount upwards like rockets to a great 
height in the air ; then, after whirling about for a few 
moments, they precipitate themselves downward with 
the greatest violence, opening and shutting their tails 
during their wUd zigzag flight, and uttering a succes- 
sion of sharp, grinding notes. After this curious per- 
formance, they separate in pairs, and, perching on the 
tree-tops, each couple utters together its rattling 
Castanet notes, after which the company breaks up." 

Dr. Russ does not mention this species, but the 
London Zoological Gardens purchased a specimen in 
April, 1893. 

CHATTERERS (Cotingirlce) 

Birds of the New World, some of which are bril- 
liantly coloured, though others are sombre in hues. 
Like the Tyrants, they have all ten primaries well 
developed, though in the sub-family to which Dr. 
Sclater has given the name Tityrinm the second (now- 
called the ninth) primary is shortened and lanceolate. 
They are nearly related to the Pipridm, which 
systematic ornithologists have unfortunately called 
Manakins, thus rendering them liable to be confounded' 
with the Finches generally recognised as Mannikins. 
to which, of course, they have no affinity whatever.. 
The Chatterers are fruit-eating birds, and in captivity 
might be treated much in the same manner as Tanagers.. 

Cook of the Rock {Supicola crocea). 

Bright orange ; head with large compressed crest ;.- 
wings brown, broadly belted with white ; outer edges 
and broad tips of secondaries pale orange, the outer- 
secondaries with their outer webs prolonged into fila- 
ments ; tail blackish-brown with pale orange extremity ;; 
bill and feet yellowish. Female olive-brown ; rump, 
tail, abdomen, and under wing-coverts washed with, 
orange-brown. Hab., Guiana, Cayenne, and Lowei 
Amazons. (Sclater.) 

Burmeister says ( " Systematische Uebersieht," Vol. 
II., p. 437) : "Inhabits the regions of the interior of 
South America, which abound in rocks, particularl.\ 
the northern districts ; feeds upon soft fruits, prefer - 
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ably berries ; nidificates in open nests among rocks ; 
breeds twice (December and April), and lays two 
whitish eggs, tolerably densely speckled with yellowish- 
brown." 

C. A. Lloyd ("Timehri," New Series, Vol. IX., p. 
'231, 1895) observes : " We fell in with a young Indian 
and his wife, the latter carrying a ' quake ' containing a 
beautiful male Cock-of-the-Rock {Bupicola crocea) in 
■splendid plumage, which we offered to purchase, but 
which she refused to sell. She told us, however, that 
we could secure the birds in great numbers hard by, 
;and that this month (March) was their nesting season. 
We decided on camping at a settlement not far off to 
try and procure specimens, with their nests and eggs. 
Accordingly, on reaching the village, we halted for the 
"balance of the afternoon, and, in company with one of 
■our men, started off at once in search of their building- 
place, which we soon found, and succeeded in taking 
■a couple of nests. They each contained two specklecl 
•eggs, a little larger than those of a Pigeon. The nests 
-are placed on the bare rocks, and constructed of palm- 
'fibres stuck together by a kind of gum. These were 
"the only two nests that we found with eggs, although 
•we saw many deserted ones. The birds feed on the 
"fruit of a palm, which seems to be a species of 
'CEnocarpus, and, judging from their harsh cries around 
■us, they must have been very plentiful, but we never 
■ caught sight of one. The ilacoushis call the bird 
l/{avanara." 

Two examples of this large and handsome species 
were presented to the Regent's Park Gardens in 1866, 
■one in 1868, one was purchased in 1875, two in 1877, 
one in 1878, and the last two examples (males) were 
presented in 1885; yet, oddly enough, Dr. Rues seems 
to have entirely 'Overlooked the species ; whilst of other 
OotAngidix he describes several which 'have never been 
-imported. 

Banded Chatterer [Ootlnga cincta). 

Bright sky-blue ; wings and tail black ; throat, breast 
'■(excepting a narrow belt of blue) and centre of abdomen 
''bright magenta-purplish ; under wing-coverts black 
washed with blue ; bill and feet black. Female above 
■blackish, the feathers edged with bright buff ; below 
ruf escent buff, the feathers with central black spots ; 
wing-feathers with buff margins to inner webs. Hab., 
•South-east Brazil. (Sclater.) 

Burmeister says (" Systematische Uebersicht," Vol. 

II., p. 431) : "This species, certainly the most beau- 

'tiful of all, inhabits the coastal forest region 

-of Brazil, and extends down as far as Rio de 

-Janeiro, but scarcely any farther ; it was once 

brought to me by my collectors in both sexes at 

New Freiburg, but too much shot about for me to be 

-able to preserve the skins. The Prince zu Wied 

■obtained his specimens at Rio St. Matthaiis and Rio 

IMucuri, and again later at Bahia. According to him 

the bird does not nest in those localities, but in the 

interior, only arrives there in the cold season of the 

year (May to October), and then hunts for berries 

through the forests, utters a short, loud call-note, and 

in its behaviour entirely resembles our Waxwing. 

There it bears the name Crejoa or Kirna, from which 

"the scientific name Ootinga appears to be derived." * 

In Prince zu Wied's own account very little addi- 
tional information is given ; he says it has not a 
pleasant voice, is very stupid and easy to shoot, feeds 
on various berries and fruits, and is very good eating. 
I have not been able to discover anything about its 
nidification. 

* I must confess ■tha't I fail to see the resemblan-ce myfieif. — 
_A. G. B. 



Russ says that it is extremely rarely met with in the 
bird-market, and always singly. Specimens were pur- 
chased by the London Zoological Society in 1875 and 
1877, and one reached the Berlin Gardens in 1891, re- 
specting which Mr. ileusel observes that it improved 
in brilliance and beauty each year, attaining its^ most 
perfect plumage in 1895. 

Russ describes two other species of Cotinga, neither 
of which appears ever to have been imported ; he also 
gives quite a long account of the Snowy Bell-bird 
(ChasmoTlijjnchus nivens); why, I do not understand. t 

Naked-thboated Bell-eird. 
(C'hasmorhynchus nudicollls). 

White ; sides of head and throat naked, greenish, 
and dotted with scattered black bristles ; bill dark 
brown ; feet brownish flesh-coloured ; irides clear 
brown. Female above olive-green ; the crown to the 
nape black-brownish ; the parts which are naked in the 
cock clothed with small yellowish-green feathers ; 
under-parts yellowish ; each feather with a, yellowish- 
green shaft-stripe ; feet darker flesh-coloured. Hab., 
S.E. Brazil. 

Burmeister remarks (" Systematische Uebersicht," 
Vol. II., p. 427) : "The Ferrador, as the Brazilians 
of the tract which I travelled over call this 
bird, is there everywhere known, on account of 
its loud far-sounding voice, which has considerable 
likeness to the sound of a cow-bell or the tone 
of a hammer striking upon an anvil ; more- 
over, it sometimes rises somewhat, or, again, drops, 
and consists of single sounds repeated at intervals. 
It lives deep in the interior of the forest, is sluggish, 
occurs singly or in pairs, and never occurs in the 
vicinity of human settlements. Its chief resorts are the 
mountain woodlands of the narrow valleys of the 
coastal region ; it is not to be met with near the sea- 
shore. " 

" The food of the bird 'consists preferably of fleshy 
berries, with which its crop, is filled to its greatest 
capacity; yet at also feeds upon insects, but only by 
way of variety. So far nobody is acquainted with its 
nest." 

In The Ibis for 1905, pp. 174-5. Dr. E. A. Goeldi 
confirms the statement that berries form a normal part 
of the natural food of this Bell-bird', but he throws no 
additional light upon it.s wild life. 

Other writers upon the wild life of this species seem 
to have confined thedr observations chiefly to the 
charaoter of its song. 

As regards' He- fo-od in captivity Mr. Ernest Dulitz 
seems to have fed' his specimen on va.rious fruits, such 
as china-ora'nge, raisins, etc., sometimes mixed' witn 
boiled 'rice; 'it appeared to despise mealworms. During 
the moult Brehm chiefly fed the species on ii, mess of 
mashed cooked potato, carrot, or parsnip, and' boiled 
Malayan rice, with fruit daily as variety, but especially 
ha nanas. 

The Naked-throated B'ell-bird has repeatedly reached 
the Lnndon Zoological Gardens since 1866, and certainly 
as lately as 1899, when the note of the bird is remarked 
upon in The Ibis as differing from that of C. niveus. 

Snowy Bell-bird {Chasmorhynchus niveus). 

" Snow-white ; foead with a long thinly-feathered 
caruncle arising from the front ; bill and feet black ; 
whole length 10.5 inches, wing 6.5, tail 4. Female : 
Above green, beneath yellowish, variegated with green; 



t At that time it had only just 
Zoological Gardens, 



arrived at the London 
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•crissum yellowish. Hab., Cayeimje, Surinam, and 
■Guiana." (Sclater.) 

The late Henry WJiitely obtained this bird at RcTaima 
at an altitude of 3,500 feet. (The Ihis, 1885, p. 306.) 

Schomburgh says (of. Russ, " Die Fremdlandischen 
Stubenvogel," Vol. II., p. 460) :— " I became aware of 
marvellous sounds issuing from the neighbouring forest, 
.-ijch as I had never before lieard. It wa<s as though 
on© were sitriking simultaneo-usly several harmoniously 
voiced glass bells. Now I heard it again, and after a 
pause of a minute's duration, again and lagiain. Then 
a somewhat longer interval of six to eight minutes 
•ensued and" onoe more tiie full harmonious sounds rang 
out. I stood quite a long time chained with wonder 
.and waitcihed to se© whether the incredible sounds 
might not be heard once more ; but they were silent ; 
and full of desire, I beiook myself with the question 
to my brother, from whom I learnt that this was the 
note of the Bell-bird. That birds in Guiana possessed 
Ihe gift of speech I had already discovered ; but such 
sounds had hitherto remained quite unknown to me and 
my attention could not for the time be diverted at all 
from this marvellous songster. Near the coast the Bell- 
hird belongs to the birds cf passage ; it usually arrives 
at Demerara andi Berbioe in May and June, yet it never 
goes quite close to the coast. It chiefly prefers 
mountain forests, yet only up to an altitude of from 
400 to 500 feet. It ntters its magical, bell-clear notes 
•chiefly from the outermost branch of a gigantic mora- 
tree, which it more particularly selects, if there is a 
dead liranch on it. I have never observed two miales 
on one tree, nevertheless they are fond of answering 
■one another from different trees near together. Every 
morning they greet the young day with their clear 
metallio notes., amd of all eongisters tihey' take thieir 
departure latest .from the setting sun. When at rest 
the caruncle of the bill hangs down laterally, but when 
the Bell-bird utters his call, he puffs up the caruncle, 
which draws itself round -with the point towards its 
own base ; if he ooily utters a single note, the oarunclt 
'instantly rises up, b"ut drops immediately again after 
the utterance of the sound', yet erecting' itself again 
with the next cry. The females with their silky Siskin- 
green plumage never roost so high as the males, but 
■continually settle on the lower tranches of the forest 
trees ; altogether I have only come across a few of them, 
the reason of which may indeed; be that they are con- 
sistently quite .sU^ent, and owing to their green plumage 
they can only be perceived with difficulty in the green 
foliage of the trees. The young males look extra- 
ordinary in the transition plumage from green to white ; 
in the 'second year they po?sess a completely pied 
feathering, and only in the third year do they possess 
the fully coloured clothing of the ad-ult male." 

I have .been tmahle to discover any notes on the 
nidification of this species._ The London Zoological 
"Society acquired' a specimen in 1899. 

Pied Bell-bird {OhasmorJujnchus variegalus). 

Pure white ; wings (black ; head, induding nape and 
ear-ooverfs ooffee-brown ; throat naked, black, and 
covered with small fleshy worm-like black caruncles j 
bill and feet hlack ; irides brown. Female above dull 
green; wings Wackish-brown. ; head greyish; below pale 
-y.ello.wish, Itreaked on breast and •ahdom.en with ^n ; 
throat dark greyish, more finely streaked. Hab., 
Guiana, Venezuela, and Trinidad. j „^ 

According to Goering, "the Ohaymas Indians do not 
•call Th^ Bell-bird (Oampanero) like the preceding 
-Secies but Herrero, that is to say Smith; and cor- 
S^' since its call, which sounds as if one were 



striking an anvil violently with a hammer, never has a 
bell-like intonation. The Smith is distributed widely 
over Venezuela, and occurs also in the westerly parts 
of the country, where it appears especially to favour 
the mountainous regions, and is nowhere rare." At 
the beginning of 1870 this Bell-bird was represented in 
the Zoological Gardens of Cologne ; according to Mr. 
T. Hesse, ^ of Cologne, its food consi-^ts of .berries and 
other fruit, and its call-note sounds as though one 
struck a wineglass with a knife. 

Thic.veunoulated Bell-bied 
{Chasmorhynchus iricarunculatua) . 

Reddish-chestnut; head and throat -H-hite; forehead, 
lores, and angles of lower bill naked and black; at 
middle of forehead and from both angles of the bill a 
long, narrow, blackish naked caruncle; bill and feet 
black ; irides not described. Female smaller, with 
shorter caruncles ; above olive-green ; throat yellow ; 
body below yellowish-green, longitudinally boldly 
streaked with olive-greenish-brown. Hab., Costa Rica 
and Veragua. 

According to Russ, Dr. Frantzius says : " This in- 
teresting species is distributed over the primitive forests 
of Costa Rica ; nevertheless it has given me great trouble 
to acquire its female, although it is by no means rarer 
than the male. The Siskin-green of its plumage, which 
also corresponds with that of the young male in all 
respects, easilv conceals the bird from the sight of the 
collector, whilst even the adult male, with its snow- 
white and' 'cinnamon-bro^wn colouring, is not easily dis- 
cernible in the gi'een folia.ge; moreover the female is 
very silent, whereas the male readily betrays itself by 
its voice. Then, again, the hunters in 'Coista Rica are 
always inclined to ignore bird's •with inconspicuous plum- 
age, and only to secure the strikingly-coloured ones, as, 
according to their view, the value of a bird consists in 
it.« gaily-coloured plumage." 

I have discovered no further notes respecting the 
living bird. Russ says: "This hird hitherto 'has been 
extremely rarely imported with us ; the records of the 
gi'eat Zoological Gardens do not contain it. 



OVEN- B I R D S (Dendrocolaptidm). 

These are birds not remarkable for beauty, ibut of 
considerable interest on account of the singular mud 
nests which tbey .construot in most conspicuous situa- 
tions. Bv scientists thesie birds are placed, <yn account 
of their anatomical stucture, in the group Tracheo- 
phonos. They are related to. the so-called Jliners, 
Earth-creepers, Leaf-scrapers, Spine-tails, Wood^hewers, 
etc. Their food in a Ai-ild state consists of larvae and 
worms, and in captivity they should do well if treated 
much in the same manner as Thrushes.* 

Red Oven-Bied (Furnarius rufus). 

Rufeecent earth-brown ; -wings mostly blackish with 
pale brown edges, but outer secondaries wholly pale 
earthy-brown J upper tail-coverts 'and tail bright rusty 
red-brown; under surface white, with the breast, 
flanis, under wing-coverts, and a broad belt across base 
of wing i>ale huffish ; bill and feet horn-colour ; irides 
golden-brown. Female slightly smaller, with shorter 
and more slender 'bill, throat lees purely white, and 

* kzOjTa, fed aji example in "his poageseion. upon boiledi rioe and 
raw meat: but I have al-ways found the latter dangerous food 
for fioftbills; he only kept it ali^ve one month. 
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centre of abdomen more stained ■with, brownish. Hab., 
Argentina, Uruguay, and Paraguay. 

Hudson Bays ("Argentine Ornitliology,'' Vol. I., pp. 
167-170) : " This species is usually named Hornero 
or Camera (Oven-bird or House-ibiuilder) in Argentina, 
but in Paraguay and Oorrientes Alonzo Garsia or 
Alonzifo." He cx>ntinues : " I have frequently been 
aerured by natives that the Hornero is a piouS' bird, 
and O/lways suspends its lalbours on sacred days. With 
this pretty belief about it in their minds it is not strange 
that in some districts they have called it by a. human 
name. 

" It ie resident, pairs for life, and finds its food, 
which coiisiste of larvae and vforms, exclusively on the 
ground. It deliglhts in open places, where it can move 
freely aboat on the groimd, and is partial to couityarde, 
clean garden-walks, etc., where, with head thrown back 
and bosom prominent, it struts along with an air of 
great gra\'ity, lifting its foot high at each stop, 'and 
holding it euepended for a moment in the air before 
setting it firmly down. I once saw one fly down on to 
a narrow plank about 10ft. long lying out on the wet 
grass; it walked gravely to the end of the plank, then 
turned and deliberately walked fcack to the other end, 
and so on for about twenty times, appearing to take 
the greatest pleasure in the mere act of promenading 
on a smooth, level surface. When disturbed th« Oven- 
bird has' a loud, monotonous note of alarm or curiosity, 
which never fails to bring all its fellows within hearing 
distance to the spot. The movements of a fox, weasel, 
or cat in a plantation can always 'be known from' the 
noisy turmoil among thc' Oven-birds. At frequent in- 
tervals dxuring the day the male and female meet and 
express their joy in clear, resonant notes sung in concert 
— a habit common to a very large number of Dee'drooo- 
laptine 'birds, including, I think, all those species which 
pair for life. In a majority of species this vooal per- 
formance merely con.'siets of a succession of confused 
notes or cries, uttered ■with great spirit and empihasas ; 
in the Oven-bird it has developed into a kind of har- 
monious singing. Thus, the first bird, O'n the appearance 
of its m'ate flying to the place of mieeting, emits loud 
measured notes, sometimes a continuous trilling note 
with a. 'Somewhat hollow metallic somi'd ; Ibnt imme- 
diately on the other bird joining, this introductory pas- 
sage is chaneed to rapid triplets, strongly accented on 
the first and last notes, -while the second bird utters a 
series of loud measured notes perfectly according with 
the triplets of the first. While thus singing they stand 
facing each other, their necks outstretched, wings hang- 
ing and tail sp-read, the fi'rst bird tremlbling with its 
rapid utterances, the second beating on the branch with 
its wings. The finale consists of tixee or four notes 
uttered by the 'second bird alone, and becoming suc- 
cessively louder and more piercing until th'e eu'd'. There 
is an infinite variety in, the tone in which different 
couples sing, also in this order in which the different 
notes are uttered, and even the same couple do not 
repeat their duet in precisely the same way ; but it is 
always a rhythmical and, to fome extent, an hanmonions 
jjerformance, and as' the voices have a ringing, joyous 
character, it always produces a pleasing effect on the 
mind'. 

" In favourable seasons the Oven-birds begin building 
in the autumn, and the work is resumed during the 



winter whenever there is a spell of mild wet weather. 
Some of their structures are finished early in winter, 
others not until spring, everything depending on the 
weather .and the condition of the birds. In cold dry 
weather, and when food is scarce, they do not work at. 
all. The site chosen is a stout horizontal branch, or 
the top of a post, and they also frequently bvdld on a 
cornice or the roof of a house, and sometimes, but rarely, 
on the ground. The .material used is miud, with the 
addition of horsehair or slender fibrous rootlets, which 
make the structure harder and prevent it from oracking. 
I have frequently seen a bird, engaged in ibuilding, first, 
pick up a thread or hair, then repair to a puddle, where 
it w-as 'worked into a pellet of mud about the size of a 
filbert, then carried to the 'nest. When finished the 
stiuot-ore is shaped OTitw.airdly like a ibaker'.s oven, only 
with a deeper and narrower entrance. It is always 
placed very conspicuouisly and with the entrance facing 
a building, if one be near, or if at a roadside it looks 
■toward the roa.d ; tie reason for this being, no douibt, 
that the bird keeps a cautious eye on the movements of 
I>eople near it while building, and so leaves the n^est 
opened and unfinished on that side until the last, and 
there the entrance is necessarily formed. When the 
structure has assumed the globular form 'with only a 
narrow opening, the waU on one aide is curved inwards, 
reaching from the floor to the dome, and at the inner 
exfer.em'ity lan apeHtiire As left to admit the Ibird to itth'S 
inte'rior or eeco'iid idh'amlber, in wh'iclh ithe eigge are laiid. 
A man's ihand fiits easily into tlie finat 'Or enltrance 
chamlber, Ihut oanmot Ibe ttwisted alboixt 'so. las ito reach the 
egigis in the interior cavity, tihe edtrance "bednig so Biniail 
and high up. .The inlter.ior is lined iwitlh diiy, scffit gnaes, 
and 'five white, pear-sha/ped leiggis 'ane 'laid. The oven is: 
a foot or more in diameter, 'an.d is isom'S'times Tery mas- 
sive, weighing eight or nine pounds, an.d so strong that, 
unless looseneid by the swaying of the Ibranioh, dit olfiben 
remains nnhairmed for two or tihree years. The Ibirds 
imciubate by turns, and iwhen one reltuams foom the Seed- 
ingnground it sings its 'loud notes, on 'whidh Ith© sittinig 
bird rusliieis forth to join in Ithe joyous cihorus, and them 
flies laway, the other taking itis pilaoe on tihe egge. Th'e 
young 'arie ©xoeediingly garrulous, and when onOy half 
fledged may ibe heard prootising trills and dnets dn their 
secure oven, in filirill, Itrem.uilous voices, which dhange 
to ithe lusiuaJl (hunger-cry oif yomng Ibirds when tihe jpaoieint 
entiers wiit.h fo.od. After leaivinic; the nest, tlie aid and 
young "birds live 'for two or three mo-ntlhe togelbbcr, 
only o.n.e ibrood being raised iin eadh year, A neiw oven 
is budlt every year, and I haive more than oniae seen 
a second O'Ven bnilt on ft'he Itop of Ibhe fi,rst when tJiiis 
has been placed very advantageonsly, as on a projec- 
tion and against a. wall." 

Russ dbeervias : " This Oven-ibird arrives in our 
market extremeily rarelv and singly ; it t6,ret reanhed 
the London Zoological Gardens in the year 1873, tlhen 
the wholesale deaiers adivertiieed it Itromtime Ito time as 
a single exjample, and lastly, lin the year 1887, it lairiTed 
also at the Zoological Ga-rdens oif Amsteidiam." 

iln '1893 .the London ZoologiLcail Society purchased two 
exomipleK ; in (1903 several examples were im.poirted, and 
I was offered a .pair, (but did not care to add Ito the 
mrniber of my insectivorous birds. I believe Ithey were 
purobased by my friend Mr. Seth-Sm'ith, since I cer- 
tainly saw a paiir at ihls 'house. M. I remember rightly, 
one of tJhem did .not Hive .very Hong. 
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OHDER PICJRL-E. 

WOODPECKERS (PiMr). 

In their cranial characters these birds are related to 
the Kingfishers, Rollers, Bee-eaters, etc. ; in the struc- 
ture of their muscles and digestive organs to the King- 
fishers and Hoopoes. Their tongue is long and worm- 
like, with spiny tip, and is coated with a viscid 
secretion by the action of the salivary glands ; a muscle 
known as the geiiio-hyoideus, arising from near the 
middle of the mandibular bar, extends as a ribbon to the 
hyoid bone, round which it twists loosely, and being 
attached to the dorsal extreimity, the contraction of the 
spiral surrounding the hyoid horns protrudes them with 
great force to a remarkable extent, thus enabling the 
bird to coax out of their retreats the grubs which form 
its food {cf., Xewton, "Dictionary of Birds," pp. 619, 
620, and 975).* 

The Woodpeckers are climbing birds ; two toes being 
dLrect«d forwards and two baakwards, their tails con- 
sisting of ten to twelve stiff feathers, which .help to 
support them when ascending a tree ; even the Wry- 
necks, which have soft tail-feathers, press them agaiinst 
the surface up which they are mounting, as I have 
myself observed in captive birds. The bills of Wood- 
peckers are long and wedge-shaped, enabling them to 
bore into trees in which they nest; they do not build, 
but lay their eggs upon the chips and rotten wood at 
the bottom of the tunnel or boring ; the eggs are smooth 
and white ; they are chiefly insectivorous, feeding 
largely upon insects and their larvae, which they dig out 
of rotten wood or extract from the holes in which they 
are concealed ; ants, too, enter largely into their bill of 
fare, as also berries and fruits. 

In .captivity. Woodpeckers cannot be associated with 
other birds, nor must two species of the family be kept 
together on account of their pugnacity ; even young 
from the same nest are liable to fight at an early ago. 
They can be fed in confinement upon finely-scraped raw 
beef mixed with .=oaked breadcrumbs and egg, crushed 
hemp, nuts, small fruits, but always plenty of^ living 
insects. Personally, I should substitute a good insecti- 
vorous food for the scraped beef, as the latter always 
has a tendency to relax the bowels and produce cranip 
or fi.ts ; I have, however, kept none of the foreign 
Woodpeckers myself. 

Dr. Buss gives a very full account of Oampaphilus 
principali.% the " Ivory-billed Woodpecker " of Xorth 
America, but I cannot discover that it has ever been 
imported into Europe. 

GoLDEN--or[NGED WOODPECKER (CoUptes auratux). 

Back, scapulars and wing-coverts drab-brown with 
narrow black bars ; rump and upper tail-coverts white, 
the latter barred and mottled with black; flights 
blackish brown, with golden yeUcw shafts; the primaries 
with a few sordid white spots towards base of outer 
webs, the margins of inner webs more or less bufty 
white- innermost secondaries barred throughout with 
drab, the others with drab-spotted outer webs and the 
margins of inner webs margined with buffy white; 
tail black, .the shafts (excepting of the two central 
feathers, which ar e only yellow at base) golden yellow, 

♦ A teautiful a.iia,tomiml preparaition of this B+ructare is 
exhibited, in the Natural History Museum at South Keiiem.gtoii. 



more or less deeply tip.ped with black; outer feather 
white-tipped and with a few bulf-whitish specks on 
outer web ; crown and hind neck smoky grey ; nuchal 
band scarlet ; nas:il plumes, lores, and eyebrow red- 
dish ; face, chin, throat and fore neck vinous reddish 
drab ; a moustachial streak and a broad crescentic patch 
on the chest, black; body below white, more or less 
suffused with vinous drab and spotted with black; 
tinder tail-coverts white, barred and mottled with 
black ; under wing-coverts pale buff, edge of wing white 
with black spots ; axiUaries yellowish white ; flights 
and tail-feathers below mostly golden yellow. Female 
differs in wanting the black moustachial streak. Hab., 
" Eastern United States west to the Great Plains, north 
to Hudson's Bay and Alaska, occurring occasionally on 
the Pacific Slope of the Rocky Mountains from Cali- 
fornia northwards." (Hargitt.) 

In his " Ornithology of California " J. 6. Cooper does 
not describe this species, but refers to hybrids between 
V. iniixiraniis and C. auratus as the C. hyhridus of 
Baird and C. at/rcxil of Audubon. Hargitt regards the 
la.tter as a race distinct from C. auratus, although 
presumably originally produced by hybridisation, on 
the assumption that it is a fertile hybrid. (" Catalogue 
of Birds," Vol. XVIII., p. 23.) 

Major Bendire says ("Life Histories,'' Vol. II., pp. 
130-134) : — " The Flicker is one of the most sociable 
of our Woodpeckers, and is apparently always on good 
terms with its neighbours. Birds whicJi migrate 
usually return to their summer homes early in April, 
and occasionally even in March, and one will not have 
far to go then without hearing some of its many and 
rather melodious calls. The males usually precede the 
females a few days, and as soon as the latter arrive 
one can hear their well-known voices in all directions. 
One of their com.monest calls at this season of the year 
is .1 clear " whick-ah, whick-ah " ; another soimds like 
" quit-u, quit-u," a number of times repeated ; 
" tchuck-up, tchuck-up," is another familiar soimd 
uttered by them; a far-reaching " clape, clape," is also 
frequently uttered, while a quickly given rolling or 
rattling " thee-he-he-he-he " and a low " cack-cack- 
ciick " seem to be the notes of endearment. Another 
call when courting its mate sounds like "ouit-ouit," 
and ends with a soft " puir, puir," or a cooing " yu-cah, 
yu-cah." Low, chuckling sounds are also frequently 
uttered during their love-making ; another common 
call-note sounds like " zee-ah, zee-ah," and during the 
summer a clear " pi-ack, pi-ack," or " pioh," is also 
frequently heard ; in fact, no other of our Woodpeckers 
utters such a variety of sounds. 

" The Flicker is especially demonstrative during the 
mating season, and is an ardent wooer. It is an exceed- 
ingly interesting and amusing sight to see a couple of 
males paying their addresses to a coy and coquettish 
female ; the apparent sliyness of the suitors as they 
sidle up to her and .as quickly retreat again, the sly 
glances given as one peeps from, behind a limb watching 
the other — playing bo-peep — ^seem very .human, and I 
have seen few more amusing performances than the 
courtship .of a pair of these birds. The defeated suitor 
takes his rejection quite philosophically, and retreats 
in a dignified manner, presumably to maie another trial 
elsewhere. I have never yet seen a pair of males fight 
over a coveted female. Few birds deserve our goodwill 
more than the handsome Golden-winged Woodpecker, 
and it is well entitled to all of the consideration 
generally shown it. Looked at from an economic p'oint 
of view, it is an exceedingly useful bird, destroying 
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many noxious iosects and their larvfe, a great many 
of Tvhich are gleaned from the groujidj as it is far more 
terrestrial in its habits than any other member of this 
family. Its beak is frequently covered with soil from 
digging in pastures after grubs and earthworms, and 
also in ant-hilk after these insects or their larvse, of 
which it is especially fond ; it also feeds on hairless 
caterpillars. Different kinds of berries and fruit, such 
as cherries, apples, persimmons, strawberries, mul- 
berries, raspberries, wdld grapes, dogwood, whortle, 
poke, and sour-gum berries, and occasionally green 
corn, are also eaten by it. The damage it does to culti- 
vated fruits is very trifling, and this bird deserves the 
fullest proteiCtion. 

" In the northern portions of its range nidification 
begins about a couple of weeks after the hirds arrive 
from the South, and a suitable place is then selected 
for a nesting site. It orefers open country, interspersed 
here and there with groves and orchards, to the deeper 
forests to nest in. It is easily pleased in this respect^- 
any old stump, a partly decayed limb of a tree, near 
the outskirts of a forest, along the banks of a creek, 
beside a country road, or in an old orchard, will answer 
the purpose. A fresh cavity is usually excavated every 
year, but where suitable trees or .stumps are not rea<iily 
available the siame may be occupied for several seasons 
in succession. In the vicinity of Washington, District 
of Columbia, these birds nest in the oak, ash, chestnut, 
elm, maple, i:oplar, willow, and sycamore ; spruce and 
birches are also used, but, on the whole, softwood trees 
seem to be preferred to hard ones. In the Southern 
States it breeds frequently in pines, and in the prairie 
States it occasionally selects strange nesting sites. 
Here it has been known to chisel through the weather- 
boarding cf dwelling-houses, barns, and other outbuild- 
ings, and to nest in the hollow space between this and 
the crossbeams ; its nests have also been found in gate- 
posts where both people and stock pass constantly, in 
church towers, and in burrows of Kingfishers and Bank 
Swallows in the perpendicular banks of streams." 

" Flickers nest occasionally in natural cavities, and 
at -distances from tthet gucrund ^najrying from 2i feet to 
60 feet, f.iut mcst;y,lbetin~een ilO feelt and 20 feet. Old, 
roltlten stumps and dead m partly decayed (trees are 
preferred to live ones. Tibe emltrance-ihole is usuallv 
2;^ inches in diameter, and the inner cavity varies from 
8 inohes to 50 im-ches in depth. lit is ignadual'y emlarged 
toward the botitom, amd a layer of fine ohipis, on wh!<?ih 
the eggs are deposited, is alliqwed to remiain. Its 
flight, althounJi apparently laborious, is strong and 
swift, and, ilike tthalt cit aili'Wfotodipeckers, undulialtdag or 
wave-like. It .firequentily perches on a limib instead of 
clinging to it, -a^ do others .of the t.ribe. In the eiprinig 
of itihe year it -also indulge* in drumming, but not to 
t.he same ex:tent as the majoiity of this fomily." 

"Njdifioation in the isouthern portions of its range 
begins 'Oniinarily in 'the ilasit luaif cif iitardi, and in the 
North fnom four tiO fully six weekis later. Both seses 
assist in the construction of the neisti.ng site, as weijl 
as in in'culbialtion, land ithe miale usuially does ihi'S full 
share of work at iboth. According to Dr. William L. 
Ralph's close rv.Titions in Florida, the m-ale usually sits 
on .the cG^gs duninig the night. In the Sruth flesh sets of 
eggs may^ ibe looked ifoir duirinig ithe finst week in AtmiH, 
in the vicinity Oif W!ai"hi:njgton , Disitrdct of Oolumbda, 
during the fLrSt half of May. and in the more northern 
pMis of its range, lin Alaska and the North-West Te.mi- 
tory, albout the first ten diays dai June." 

" Prom five to nine egg.s -are usujally laid to a set, 
mostly six or seven, but consiid-eralbly iia.rger ones aj^ 
samieltimes found, pO'Ssibly the proiduct of two femialee 



laying in the same nest ; IbiUt the fecundity of this 
Woodpecker is known to be very great." 

"The eggs of the Flicker are gio5;sy iwhite in colour, 
and, when fresh, appeiar as lif enamelied ; the shell is 
very close grained, a.nd exceedingly lustrous, as if 
polished." "They are quit© variiaiblle in shape; the 
majority lare ovate, o'thers sho* and elliptical ovate, 
and a few approach subpyriform, while some are neairiy 
perfect ovals. Au egg is deposited daily until the, set 
rus loompleted, and incuibation lasts albout fifteen days. 
This ordinarily does njot ibogin .until the sat is com- 
pleted, but now and them yo'unig Tjirds and eggs in dif- 
fereint stages of advancemient are found in the same 
nest. The young aj-e able to leave their nesit in albout 
sixiteen days ; tihey crawJ abo-ut on the limbs of the 
tree ifoT a coupile of days (before they venture to fly, and 
return to the nest at niight." 

This species first reached the London Zoological 
Gande'UB in 1864, a.nd suibsequeint-ly the Berlin, Amster- 
dam, and cither igardens in fair nunnibenrs. Buss observes 
that it is Iby no means veiry nare in the market, but 
neveiithelleisis it has Ibeen exceptionai for aviculturisibs 
to ipos'sass it. Under the piresent protective laws it will 
he fiar more exceptioiDjal in future. 

Striped op. Bayed Woodpecker {C'hloronerpes 
striatus). 

Above igreanish yellow, the back and scapulars 
broadly barred witli black ; the rump more narrowly 
barred ; Tipper tail-coveiits crimson ; wings black ; the 
coverts Ibarred amd spoitted with yelllow ; flights with 
the outer rwielbs spotted w.ith yellow, the inner weibs 
browner and spotted with white ; tail blaclflifh, 
browner, a,nd margined externally with sordid white on 
outer fealthers ; .nias.al plumes, frontal (band, face, chin, 
and throat du'll ashy, brciwner behind ; crown and 
nape crimson ; a large elongated Wack piatoh on side 
of meek, ^preceded by a patch of yellowish-iwhite ; fore- 
neck and chest Ibrown passing into yelikrmi#i olive on 
albdomen, which Ibecomes duller on under tail-coveflts ; 
under wing-coverts dull buflBish white ; upper mandilble 
black ; lower mandible wihitis,h horn-grey ; feelt blue- 
grey ; irides shiny white. Femaile slightly simalleff, 
duller, land with black crown. HJalb., -St. Domingo amd 
Haiti Island. 

I have failed to find any account of the wild life of 
this species, but quote the following acicoumt, Iby the 
late Dr. Buss, of a pair 'which he puirdhaised from L. 
B.uhe, of Alifeild, near Hanover: — ^" During Ithe diays in 
which I (lodged the highly-interestimg bird'S', the pair 
proved .tlhemselves uncommomly pleasiing, lovable in 
tlheir entire behaviour, tame and confidini. I would 
only tco willingly have retained the charaning Wocd- 
peckers in my hanicls' ii quite extraordinary cdrcumstamioes 
had not prevented me — mjamely, the inicuision of m'ce 
into .my bird-room. Tilierefoxe, the Wioodipeckers passed 
into the poisses-^iion of an emthusiiastic aviculturiet 
abroad — ^IMr. Diarviot, of Beaune, in France. Tfais gem- 
tleman informed me some time after : ' The Striped 
Wooidpeckers are im good health, lamid have alreadv be- 
come quite tame. In my bird-room more than 300 
different kimds of birds live toigether, towards which 
the Woodpeckers .p.how themselrves o.edt(h'er umsociable 
nor spiteful. -As soon as I enter they fly on to my 
shoulders or arms, climb over my clothee, and im this 
way I can take a walk with them in the garden. In- 
deed, if they fly away from me on to a tree, they will 
immediately return to me 'whem I call them. I never 
saw more intelligent bird-s tham thes'e ; they even sur- 
pass the Parrots in this respect.' " 

So far as I can discover, thiis seems to be the only 
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recorded imstance oi tihe im.ponta.t.ion of C. strialus as 
a cage^biiid, ib'Uit there is eve^ry lils&lihood of it ibeinj; 
again imported. 

Ejed-headed Woodfeckeb, 
[Mdanerpes erylhrocepJialus) . 

Above iblack glossed witli greenish blue ; rump amd 
upper tail-ooverts white; innermost primary with the 
top and part of the margin oi inner web wihite; 
secondaries wbite with shafts ajid conoealedi bases black, 
the outermost one with a suba,pical bar on inner web 
aiid the outer web black ; all the tail-feathers excepting 
the central pair with a patch oi white on inner web at 
base ; the cuter feather tipped and externally edged with 
white; nasal plumes brownish black; head,, neck, and 
entire centre of chest crimson, the last mentioned 
narrowly edged at sides with black; remainder of under 
surface white, slightly yellowish on abdomen ; edge of 
wing black. Female differs in its slightly smaller size 
ajid in its distinctly more slender and slightly longer 
bill. Hab., United States. 

ilajor Bemddre says of this bird (" Life Histories," 
pp. 108-112) ; — " Its breeding range is coextensive with 
its distribution. Birds that migrate usually return to 
their summer hemes about the latter part of April or 
the 'beginning of May, and leave for the south again 
about the first of October. Their movements are very 
uncertain at all times, and are evidently regulated 
largely by the food snpply ; even on their breeding 
grounds, where they may be common one year, not a 
single pair may be found the next. Its favourite 
resortts in summer are the borders of woods, fringes oi 
timber along streams, solitary trejs in fields and 
pastures, shade trees along country woods, and on the 
treeless prairies of some oi our Western Slates it con- 
tents itself with telegraph poles, ience posts, etc. In 
the South, newly-cleared fields in which a number of 
dead, girdled trees still remain standing are much 
resorted to, and in such localities these bird.« are^ very 
abundant at almost all seasons, but especially in winter. 

" In summer the fo'od of the Red-beaded Woodpecker 
consists to a considerable extent of insects of different 
kinds, such as grasshoppers, ants, beetles, and flies, 
many of which are caught on the wing, and of such 
larvae as may be bidden under the bark of trees, or m 
rotten wood"; but it rarely digs out those oi the wood- 
boring beetles, which are found in more solid trees. 
At this season it also feeds largely on fruits and berries 
such as cherries, aipples, pears, figs, peaches, and 
grapes, as well as on blackberries, raspliemcs, mul- 
berries, poke and elder berries, green peas, and Indian 
com in the milk ; and last, but not least, on young 
birds and eggs.* In the late tall and winter its diet 
is more largely vegetable, one of its staples being beecti- 
nuts ; the berries of the sour Rum, dogwood, and pal- 
metto are also largelv eaten ; acorns, Indian corn, and 
small grains are likewise used, and it is well known 
that these birds also store away supplies, consistrng 
both of insects and vegetable matter, for winter use. 

" Its flight, like that of all Woodpeckers is undu- 
lating and surging, and the bird looks especially graceful 
and ^leasing on the wing. It is an adept flycatcher, and 
its vision is exceedingly sharp. A considerable portion 
of its food is picked up on the ground. I have seen one 
drop down from his perch on sonie dead l™b fuHy 
20 ft. overhead, pick up a small beetle out of the 
■axass fly back to its perch to eat it, and repeat the 
;.r^^ 'T^o^formanceas soon as another was espied. 1 have 



same performance as soon 



full TarioiK iiistanoe.s of the 



eaL^Sc^S^i^ :rZ^^^<^-i^^»^y would ocoup. 
too much epao« for insertion here. 



also seen them cling to the side of a tree or fence post, 
perfectly motionless, for fifteen minutes at a time." 

" Like most Woodpeckers, the Red-headed is rather 
noisy during the nesting season, continually frolicking 
and playing hide and seek with its mate, and when not 
so engaged, amusing itself by drumming on some 
resonant dead limb, or on the roof and sides of houses, 
barns, etc. It is a rather suspicious bird, but where 
not molested it will occasionally nest in close proximity 
to houses. Its ordinary call note is a loud " tchur- 
tchur " ; when chasing each other a shrill note like 
" charr-charr " is frequently uttered, and alarm is ex- 
pressed by a harsh rattling note, as well as by one 
which, according to Mr. Otto Widmann, is indistinguish- 
able from the note of the Tree-frog (Hyla arborea). He 
tells me that both bird and frog sometimes answer each 
other. I consider this species rather quarrelsome and 
domineering, both toward its own kind and with other 
birds, and see little in its general character to commend. 
From an economic view, it appears to me certainly to 
do fully as much, if not more, harm than good, and I 
consider it less worthy of protection than any of our 
Woodpeckers, the Yellow-breasted Sapsucker not 
excepted. 

" In the northern parts of its range nidification begins 
usually during the last week in May or the first week 
in June. Some of its nesting sites are exceedingly neat 
pieces of work ; the edges of the entrance hole are 
beautifully bevelled off, and the inside is as smooth 
as if finished with a fine rasp. The entrance is about 
If inches in dia.meter, and the inner cavity varies from 
8 to 24 inches in depth ; the eggs are deposited on a 
layer of fine chips. It usually nests in the dead tops 
or limbs of deciduous trees, or in old stumps of oak, 
ash, butternut, maple, elm, sycamore, cottonwood, 
willow, and other species, more rarely in coniferous and 
fruit trees, at heights varying from 8 to 80 feet from 
the ground, and also not infrequently in natural cavi- 
ties. On the treeless prairies it has to resort mainly 
to telegraph poles and fence posts, and here it also nests 
under the roofs of houses or in any dark corner it can 
find. 

" Incubation lasts about two weeks, and both sexes 
assist in this labour, as well as in the preparation of 
the nesting cavity ; an egg is laid daily, and incubation 
sometimes commences before the set is completed. The 
young of this species are fed in the ordinary way, at 
anv rate after they ore half-grown, the parents bring- 
ing their food in their bills. The number of eggs to a 
set varies from four to seven, sets of five being most 
frequently found, while occasionally as many as eight 
eggs have been taken from a nest. Mr. R. 0. McGregor 
records taking a set of ten eggs of the Red-,head, vary- 
inf in size from ordinary down to that of the Song 
Sparrow. Incubation varied from fresh in the smallest 
egg to advanced in the larger ; the nest was in the 
end of a rotten limb of a large willow, about 20 ft. 
from the ground. Locality, Crow Creek, Weld County, 
Colorado, May, 1887. Like the eggs of all our Wood- 
peckers, they "are pure china white in colour ; the shell 
is fine-grained and rather glossy, and when fresh they 
?re quite translucent ; they are mostly short ovate in 
shape, and show but little variation in this respect. 

" The average measurement of sixty eggs in the 
TTnited States National Museum collection is 25.12 by 
19.25 millimetres, or about 0.99 by 0.76 inch." 

An example of the Red-beaded Woodpecker reached 
the London Zoological Gardens in April, 1884, and a 
second was exhibited at the show of the " Ornis " 
Society in 1890, and snbsequiently arrived at the Berlin 
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Zoological Gardejis. I am afraid it is not very likely 
to oome into private bands in future, on account of th-e 
fftriotnieiss of the United States' protective laws. 

White-headed Woodpecker (Melanerpcs cat id i dun). 

Above bi'owniish-black ; six lentral tail-feathers with 
ihe basal half white barred towards distal extremity 
with black ; the two omtsr feathers with their inn-er 
webs white barred with black ; bead, sides, and front 
of neck and under surface of body white ; a lemon- 
yellow nuchal band; a black stripe on ear-coverts rrun- 
ning into the black on hind neck ; mid'dle of chest 
sometim'SS tinged with yellow. Female differs in having 
a white instead of yellow nuchal band and in her shorter 
bill, less slender towards the tip. Hab., Southern and 
Eastern Brazil northward to Bahia, Bolivia, Paraguay, 
the Argentine Republic, and southward to Lower 
Uruguay. (Hargitt.) 

All that Hudson tells ns respecting this sp'eciea 
("Argentine Ornithology," Vol. II., p. 2^) is: — " White 
speaks of this species as follows : — ' These noi.sy birds, 
abundiant in various parts of Misiones, as well as in 
the rest of the north of the RepubMc, go about in 
flooks of eight or ten, and settle on the same tree, which 
they proceed to asoend very comically in a spiral or 
corkscrew fashion, each head touching the preceding 
tail. They are not seen in dense forests, but only out 
in tbe open, on sO'me old, usually dead, tree, and' I 
think I obEer%'ed them as Jar south as the sierras of 
Cordoba.' " 

ilr. J. Graham Kerr, writing on the Avifauna, of 
the Lower Pikomayo (The Ihis, 1892, p. 135), says of 
this sipecieis : " Very uncommon. The stomachs of two 
individuals examined contained only honey." This 
seams strange food for a Woodpecker. 

On the Gran Chaco, Mr. Kerr observed this species 
in October and November '' Singly or in smiall parties 
of three or four," {The Ihi.% 1901, p. 228.) 

AU that Bur-meister tells us about the wild life is 
that it lives alone in the denise primeval fore.^t, and is 
only seen in pairs at the breeding season, and this does 
not agree with what Wbite and Grabam Kerr Siay,^ so 
that we learn nothing by it. The London Zoological 
Gardens received a specimen in exAange in 1871, and 
there ie not the least reason why it should not be sent 
home in consignments of birds from Argentina. 

Banded Woodpeckee {SI elanerpes tricolor).* 
Above black barred with white, the flights, excepting 
the distal half at least of the primaries, .spotted with 
white ; central tail-feathers barred on, iimer web and 
spotted towards haeie of outer web w ith -nhite ; the 
outer tail-feather spcKtted on margin of outer web and 
tip of inner web ; forehead sordid white, yellowish at 
base and on nasal plumes; ceiitre of crown crimson, 
sihading into orange-brown behmd ; nape red ; outer 
margiix" of crown, face, neck, and under surface pale 
bufEfih drab, becoming orange-red on abdomen ; cheeks 
slightly yellower ; chin i\-hiter ; thighs and under tail- 
coverts with black V-ishapied markings; under wiiig- 
coverts white, sligbtlv barreid witb dusky ; axillaiies 
dull buifish white; irides bazel. Female smaller than 
Xi.ale, -siith shorter bill broader at base ; the crown not 
jrimison, but bufiish brown in front shading into yel- 
lowish ashy -brown Ijehind and bounded on nape by a 
red diffu.«ed. border. Hab., United States of Colombia 
and east into Venezuela. (Hargitt.) 

Mr. P. R. Lowe, writing on the birds of Margarita 



♦ In the " Biologia Oentrali-Americana," MsBsre. Sa/Win iuid 
Godrntm propose to alter the nnmc of this species to Uelanerpes 
wagleri. Mr. P. Ti. Lowe, however [The Ibis, 1907), adopts 
Bonaparte's name of subelegans. 



Island, Venezuela {The Ibis, 1907, p. 560), says : — '• Very 
common among the foot-hiils and cactuis-scrub. I shot 
one with its head infested with worms. It bad become 
virtually blind — a fact due to two enormous bulging 
prominences on either side of the head which encroached 
upon the orbits." 

This is all I have come acrcss respecting the bird in 
its wild state, but I should imagine it would not differ 
greatly in its habits from other Red-bellied Wood- 
peckers. 

An example of this pretty little species (it is not 
7 inches long) was i^nrchased by the London Zoological 
t~'ociety, and exhibited in the Gardens at Regent's Park 
in Jxme, 1870. In his work. Dr. Russ does not mention 
the species, but applies the name " Banded pigmy 
Woodpecker " to Picumnus cirrhatus. 

Santa-Ckuz Woodpeckee, (Mehmerpes santacruzi). 

Upper surface barred black and wbite, the latter 
tinged with buff; central tail-feathers spotted with 
white on inner web, the outer web striped with white 
at base ; front of forehead red or orange, divided from 
the red of the crown by a dirty huffish frontal band ; 
under surface brownish drab washed with buifish behind 
the chest ; thighs, vent, and under tail-coverts bufEsh 
white with dull blackish bars ; un.der wing-coverts dis- 
tinctly barred with black. Female with crown creamy- 
white shading into .greyish-brown at back, the nape 
only being red. Hab., San Salvador, Honduras, Guate- 
mala, Southern and Eastern ^Mexico, as far north as 
Tampico. (Hargitt.) 

Trhis is regarded as a sub-species of the Golden- 
fronted Woodpecker {M. frontalis) of the United States. 
Of the latter Major Bendire says (" Lnie Histories,"' 
Vol. II., p. 126): — "Their food consists of insects of 
various kinds, such as beetles, ants, grasshoppers, also 
larvfe, acorns, Indian corn, and different kinds of wild 
berries and fruit, 

" Nidification commences sometimes in the latter part 
of ilarch, but usually not much before the middle of 
April ; both sexes assist in this labour, and it takes 
from six to ten days to excavate a proper nesting site ; 
botih live and dead trees are used for this purpose, as 
well as tele.graph ix>les and fence posts. The holes are 
rarely over 12 inches deep, and are situated at no great 
distances from the ground, mostly from 6 ft. to 25 ft. 
up. From four to seven eggs are laid to a set, usually 
five or six ; thjese are pure white ; the shell is dose' 
grained, dull looking, wath little or no gloes, and vary- 
ing in shape from ovate to sihort and rounded ovate. 
" Incu/bation lasts about fourteen days, and both sexes, 
share this duty." 

An example of the Santa-Cruz Woodpecker was 
brought home from Venezuela in 1906, and presented by 
the collector, Capt. Albert Pam, to the gardens of the 
Zoological Society of London. 

Haiey Woodpeckee {Dendrocopus villosus). 

Above black ; back with a broad median white- 
stripe ; wing-feathers, excepting leeeer coverts, white- 
spotted ; four central tail-feathers uniform black, the-, 
next with distal half -white, two outer feathers wliite 
with black bo^aJ spot; nasal plumes huffish white, 
lipped with black ; a scarlet occipital band, above 
which runs a white stripe continued on each side of 
the head and fonning a.n eyebrow-stripe ; a second 
■n^hite strip© from base of upper mandible to side of 
hin-d neck ; below pure white ; a black stripe bounding 
the throat continued on to side of chest ; under wing- 
coverts with one or two black spots, and a black patch 
on edge of wing. Female without scarlet occipital 
band and the white eyebrow stripes barely united. 



Mount^n'*^ America, from the Atlantic to the Rocky 

Major Bendire ("Life Histories," pp. 46-50) 
observes: "The Hairy Woodpecker, like most of 
W^ ^•''t'' -'f '''" exceedingly beneficial and useful 
bird, which rids our orchards and forests of innumer- 
able injurious larvas, like those of the boring beetles 
Bupresttd<^, which burrow in the wood and between 
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where a few decades ago one could see some of the 
finest apple orchards to be found anywhere, you may 
look in vain for them now. Nearly every tree of Tnv 
size now shows abundant and nnmistaklble signs of 
Ive n theT' y,,*'''^ '""'''^■^''-' °^ *he insects which 
these Vetts" '"'""'' °^ '"^'^ ^'"^^ ^' '^''^troy 

"The food of the Hairy Woodpecker, besides 




The White-headed Woodpecker. 



the bark and trunk of trees. It never attacks a 
sound tree. Although commonly known as Sapsucker, 
this name is very inappropriate ; it is not in search 
of sap, but of such grubs as are found only in decay- 
ing wood ; nevertheless, it is exceedingly ditficult to 
make the average farmer believe this, and in winter, 
when these birds are more often seen about the 
vicinity of dwellings and the neighbouring orchards 
than at other seasons of the year, many are shot under 
the erroneous belief that they injure the very trees 
they are doing their best to protect. In central New 
York, and undoubtedly in other sections as well, 



larvie, consists of various species of small beetles, 
spiders, flies, ants, and in winter, when such food is 
scarce, to some extent of seeds and grain, and less 
often of nuts and acorns. I have seen it cling to fresh 
hides hung up to dry, picking off smiall particles of fat 
and meat, and in summer it occasionally eats a few 
berries of different kinds. In the fall of the year it 
can often be seen inspecting old fence posts and tele- 
graph poles, proba,bly on the look-oub for cocoone, 
spider eggs, etc." 

" Like all Woodpeckers, it is an expert climber, and 
moves rapidly up and around trees in short hops ; it 
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IS equally easy for it to go backward or isidewise, and 
it 16 ajstoniehing tiow readily it can move in any direc- 
tion. Tlie 'Strong {eet and shaj-p' claws enaible it to hold 
firmly to ithe ibark, and the stiff, sp'iny tail feathers 
also come in play while it is at work, acting as a sup- 
port for the body, which is well thrown back when a 
blow is delivered with its powerful, ohieel-Mke bill. 
AlthO'Ugh usually rather shy, when busy in search of 
food one wHl occafflioniaily allow iteelf to iOe very closely 
approached." 

" Our Hairy Woodpiecker is one of the earliest of this 
family to breed. The nesting season begins in the 
latter part of ilarch, and the species is at this time 
one of the noisiest mem'bers of this family. The male, 
when not in search of food, now seems to occupy him- 
self ahnoet exclusively with drumming on a resonant 
deadi limb, generally situated near the top of some 
tall tree. The louder the noise prodnioed, the more 
satisfactory it appears to be to the performer ; it seems 
to be a sort of love-note and call to the females, and, 
as far as I have been able to Observe, is only indulged 
in by the male. In flying from one tree to another a 
shrill, sharp " huip, huip " is often uttered, and during 
tih© mating eeason both sexes are A'ery demonstrative 
and utter quite a number of different notes. I believe 
this species remains paired through life. Nidifieation 
begins usually early in April, and it requires aboat a 
week to prepare the nestiag site. Both sexes take part 
in this labour, and it is really wonderful how neat and 
smooth .am excavation these birds oan make ivith their 
chisel-,shaped hills in a oompaj-atively shiort time. The 
entrance hole is as round as if made with an auger, 
about 2 inches in diameter, and just large enough to 
admit tihe body of the bird : the edges are nicely bevelled, 
the inside is equally smooth, amd the cavity is gradually 
enlarged toward the bottom. The entrance hole, wliich 
is mot infrequently p.laced under a limb for protection 
from the weather, generally runs in straight thioogh 
the solid wood for about 3 inches, and tlhem downward 
from 10 to 18 inches, and so-me of the finer chips are 
allowed to remaan on the bottcnn of the cavity in which 
the eggs are depoeited. Both dead and living trees are 
selected for nesting sites, generally the foi-meir. When 
living trees are chosen, the inner core or heart of the 
tree is usually more or lesis decayed'. These nesting 
sites are nearly .alw-ays selected with such good .I'udg- 
m'ent that such obsitacles 'as hard knots are rarely en- 
countered. Should this occur, the site is abandoned 
and a fresih one selected. After this is completed, the 
male frequently excavates anoth'er hole, or even several, 
in the sa.iri'6 tree or in another close by in which to 
pa'SS the night or to seek shelter, and to be dope to 
the nest while the fem.ale is incubating ; these holes 
are not 'SO 'deep as the O'thers. A fresh nesting site 
is generallv selected each seaison, but where suitabh' 
trees are scarce the same one may hs used for several 
years in s.uiC'Ceesion, and in such a cPdSe it is usually 
thoroughly cleaned out and the O'ld chips in the bottom 
removed and replaced by fresh one'S. Beech, ash, 
poplar, hiich, oalk, sycamore, haw, and ap'ple trees are 
mostly usied for n^esting sites." 

" In the New England States and nO'rthern New York 
fresh eggs are usijally found during the fir.st week in 
May, and ordinarily O'Ulv one brood is raised in a 
season. In the Adirondacks their holes are often found 
from 40 to 50 feet from the .ground. The duties oE 
incubation are divided between the pexes, and last 
about two weeks. The young, when first hatched, are 
repulsive-looking creatures, blind and naked, with enor- 
mously large hea.ds, and ugly protuberances at the base 
of the bill, re.sembling a rep'iiile more than a bird. They 
are totally helpless for some days, and cannot stand, 



but they soon learn to cUmh. They are fed by the 
parents by regurgitation of their food, which is the 
usual way in which 'the young of m.o£t Woodpeckers 
are fed when first hatched. Later, however, a few 
species, like the Red-headed Woodpeaker and other 
meimbers of this genus, feed their young in the ordinary 
manner, carrying the food in their bills. The young 
remain in the nest about three weeks. When disBuTbed 
they utter a low. purring noise, which reminds me some- 
wibat of that miade .by .bees when swarming, and when 
a little older they utter a soft 'puirx, p.uirr.' Even 
after leaving the nest, they are assiduously cared for 
by both parents for several weeks, until able to pro- 
vide for themselves. Shoul'd the first set of eggs be 
taken, a second, and sorn'Otimes even a third, is laid 
at intervals of from ten to fourteen days, and if the 
nesting site has not been .destroyed or the entrance hole 
enlarged (which can readily 'be avoided by sawing out a 
sufficiently lar.ge piece below the hole, enabling the col- 
le'ctor to insert his hand, and replacing this again 
carefully after taking the eggs), they will frequently use 
it a second time. 

" The number of eggs laid to a eet varies fr'Om three 
to five, uisuaJly four. I have been informed that sets 
of six and seven have been taken, but I doubt this. 
Th.'iy are nearly C'Val in shape, sometimes elliptical 
oval, and ocoasiionally rounded ovate. The shell is vea-y 
finely granulated, glo.ssy, and semi-translucent when 
fresh, the yolk being plainly visible then ; 'but as in- 
cubation advaU'Ces it becomes more op.aq'us. Like all 
Woodpeckers' eggs they -are pure white 'and unspotted. 

" The avera.oe measurement of twenty-nine speci- 
mens in the United 'States National JIueeum collecUO'n 
is 23.'65 by 17.94 millimetres, or aibout 0.93 by 
0.71 iu'ch." 

Ruiss observes that this species reaches us in Europe 
extremely rarely and singly in the zoological gardens. 
He does not specify any gardens w.hich bave possessed 
it, hut I take it as certain that he miist have had defi- 
nite inform.ation, or he oould hardily asisert that it had 
ever been imported. It seems never to have arrived at 
the London Zoological Gardens, and nO'W that the 
capture of native birds is p-rohibited in the. United 
States, it -can only be isecuied by exchange with a 
Government institution. 

YBLL0W-HE.4.DED WooDPECKEE, (CeUus fiavescens). 

Ab'O'Ve black, the back aiid scapulars with narrow 
yellow bars ; rump yellow, as aJiso the edges of some 
of the adjacent upper tail-coverts ; iving-coverts more or 
less margined with yellow, the median and greater 
coverts barred wit.h yellowish white ; bastard wing and 
primary ooverts, inner webs, and base of outer webs of 
inner P'rimaries spotted with yellowish white ; secon- 
daries narrowly barred with the same cO'lour on both 
webs ; two outer la.rge tail fea-tbers with distal portion 
of inner web and dwarf feather o.n b'oth webs spotted 
with white ; head, crest, back of neck, chin, and throat 
'huffish yellow ; lores spotted with black ; a large crim- 
son patch O'U cheeks; fore neck and under surface 
generally, black ; feathers of up'per fore neck with 
yell'Ow m'argins ; some of tho'se O'n lower fore neck and 
of thighs and nn-d'er tail-coverts in p.art narrowly ed-ged 
with sO'rdid buff -whitish ; side's oi^ body barred with 
yelliow ; tibial plumes bufiish yellow ; under wing- 
oo'verta and axillaries lemon-yellow. Female with 
shorter .crest ; the cheelis yellow, stri-ped with black, no 
crimson patch; general colouring a trifle paler. Hab., 
Eastern and Southern Brazil, e'x:ten'ding north to Bahia. 
(Hargitt. ) 

Burmeister says (" Systematische Uebersicht,'' Vol. 
II., p. 231) ; — "The Woodpecker is unusually abundant 
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in all woods in ^vhich wide opejiings have appeared by 
decay. It permits the himfcer to approach with ease, 
soon catches the eye on account of ite beautiful large 
crest, and utters its screeching note frequently enough 
to arrest the traveller's attention." This is all I have 
discovered respecting the wild life, but it is sufficient 
to ma.ke one marvel that the species has bean so little 
imported. An example ^^•as rcceive<l by Miss Christiana 
Hagenbeck in 1877, and was sent to the Zoological 
Gardens of Frankfort. 

PiLEATED OR LaEGEB, ReD-CRESTED WOODPECKER 

(Dryotomus pileatiis). 
^ Smoky black ; edge of wing white spotted with black ; 
flights with concealed white bases ; outer weibe of outer 
primaries with sordid white terminal spot; forehead, 
crown and crest, as well as nuchal feathers and 
moustachial stripe, crimson ; a narrow white eyebrow- 
etripe extending backwards to occiput; lower nasal 
I>lumes and a broad stripe from nostril across face and 
side of neck to side of chest, white; chin and throat 
white; undei- wing-coverts and axillaries white; sides 
and flanks indietinctly and narrowly barred with greyish 
white ; bill blackish, grey above, pale horn-colour 
beneath. ; feet bluish-black ; irides golden yellow. 
Female with the cheeks wholly black ; margins of 
frontal feathers and most of crown dark brown, the re- 
mainder black, the back of crown and the crest alone 
being crimson. Hab., "Formerly the whole wooded 
region of North America up to 63 deg. N. lat. Now 
rare or extirpated in the more thickly settled parts 
of the United States." (Hargitt.) 

Major Bendire (" Life Hi.?tories," Vol. II., 
pp. 102-107) : — " It is eminently a bird of the more exten- 
sive forest regions, and is as much at home in a semi- 
tropical as in a cold climate. As a rule, specimens from 
the northern borders of its range are considerably larger 
than those from the south. There appears to be a con- 
siderable difference in the habits of this bird ; in some 
sections it is extremely shy and wary, while in others 
it is exactly the reverse, 

"The ordinary call-note is a loud 'cack-cack-cack,' 
several time.« repeated; another resembles the 'chuck- 
up' of the Red-shafted Flicker, only somewhat slower, 
louder, and clearer ; others, again, remind one of the 
cackling of a domeatie hen. One of its love notes, 
according to 'Mr. A. Nehrling, sounds like ' a-wuck, 
a-wuck, ' and one of alarm, or anger, ' ha-hi ha-hi.' It 
is very noisy during the nesting season, and indulges in 
a good deal of drumming at this time of year. I believe 
they remain mated through life, and pairs are more 
frequently seen than single birds. 

" Its food consists of the different species of boring 
beetle.t; and their larvse infesting timbered tracts, and 
of ants, many of wihich dt captures on the Ground ; it 
also feeds on wild grapes, the berries of the black gum, 
dogwood,, pokeweed, service berries, acorns, beechnuts. 
and chestirauts. Ckinsidered from an economic point of 
view, it does far more good than harm, and only attacks 
decaying and fallen timber. 

" Its flight is hoth strong and swift at times, but, as 
a rule, when at ea,?« it is .»low^ and Croiw-likie, rather 
more direct and not so undulating as that of mcst of 
our Woodpeckers, and is often protracted for long 
distances. 

" In southern Florida the mating season commences 
early in March, and farther north ooirresproiidingly later. 
A suitable tree having been selected, generally a dead 
one in large and extensive woods, both birds work alter- 
nately on the nesting site. This is usually excavated 
in the main trunk, from 12 to 75 feet from the ground, 
and it takes from seven to twelve days to complete it. 



The entrance measures from 3 lo 3i inches in diameter, 
and It often goes 5 inches straight into the trank before 
It IS worked downward. The oavity varies from 7 to 
thp'wf ™ depth, and is graduaUy enlarged toward 
the bottom, where it is about 6 inches wide. A layer 
of chi.ps ,is left at the bottom, on which the eggs are 
deported. Occa.sionaly the entrance hole, instead of 
being circular, is oval in slhape, like that of the Ivory- 

smooth the edges of the entrance are nicely bevelled 
aJid taken as a w-hole it is quite an artistic piece of 

Wn mnw'^°^ ^^^ ^''^•'' P^^^^^Wy «»ch L have 
been molested previously, are quite shy and artful re- 
moving every trace of chips as «on as loosened 'and 
dropping them m different places, at some distance 
rom the nestmg site, so as not to betray its location by 
the accumoilation of chips at the base of the tree, and 
occasionally they show, if possible, still more iiltelli- 
gemce. Dr Walkam L. Ralph tells me that in the 
sprmg of 1892 he found a nest of this si>ecie3 in Putnam 
county, Florida, where the bird is quite common, exca- 
vated in a dead cypress in swanipy woods, which was 
comparatively easy to get at. Ee found this in the 
second week in April, about the time nidification is at 
Its height there. On rapping on the trunjc of the tree 
the .bird, w-hich was at home, stuck his head out of the 
^ie and dropped -some chips, naturally causing the 
Doctor to believe that the nesting site was stiD un- 
finished. The same pearformance was repeated on several 
subsequent visits, and finally he concluded to examine 
the nest amyhow, when he foomid nearly full-grown 
young This pair of birds must have had egre at the 
time he first discovered the nest, and the chips were 
suinply thrown out as a ruse to deceive him. 

"The trees miost often used for neslting' sites are 
cypress, .gum, pine, fiig, tamaai,slc, oak, syoamore, elm, 
birch and oofctcnwood, and in southern Plonida the'trunk 
otf the cabbage ipai'meittto also furnishes suiitmble nesting 
sites. Besides the custamary layer of chips found in the 
bottom of the hole, one of the nesting sites examined 
Ibv Dr. Ra.lph contained fully a ,nint cf clean «-and." 
" From three to fiive eiggs a-re usiiallv laid to a set, but 
I have seen it stated that the Pileated Woodpecker 
o'ten laid six, and that a nest found near FarmviKe, 
Virginia, looiiltained eight. An eg-g i« deposited daily' 
and jncu'bation begins ocoasionally before the set 'is 
completed, and Jasits about eighteen days, both sexes 
assistiniT in th.-'s duty, as well as in oaninig fcc tlhe 
young. Like all Woodpeckers, the Pileated are vemy 
devoted parents, 'and Ithe young follow them for some 
weeks after leaving the nest, until fully capable of 
caring for t-hemselves. Only one brood is raised in a 
sea.son. The eggs of the BiJeated Wooidpeoker are pure 
china white in colour, mostly ovate in shape ; the shell 
is exdeedinigil'v fime-gnained a.nd very glcssv, . as if 
eniaruelled ; they are .net as 'pointed' as these of the 
Ivorv -hilled, and average smaller. 

"The average imeiasurem'Pints o;f twenity-nine speci- 
mens in "the United 'States National Museum collection. 
moStlv fpnm Florida, are 32.44 by 24.08 millimetres, or 
about 1.28 by 0.95 inch." 

Russ says that t'his species reaches us very rarely, 
and indee'd onlv in zoological gardens ; again, he' speci- 
fies no particular gardens which have possessed it. In 
future ithiev will p'roibiablv have to acr|uire it by exch.ang'e 
with the New York Zoological Park or some other bio- 
institution in the Sbaites. 

Pigmy Barred Woodpecker [Picumnus cirrhatus). 
Above brown, with iU-defined buff-brcwnieh ba'-s : 
wing-coverts tipped with buff -'brownish or wliaty- 
bro'wn ; flights more or less edged intierrually with dull 
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white, t'lie se'Cofldairies edged externally also; iippei' frail- 
coverts iwhn'te, 'with dusky h&is ; icentra.1 tail-feaithers 
ivirtJh 'white miner weibs, O'uiter feat-heirs obiiquely banded 
-wiith white, as usiual ; iBa/sajl rplumies Ibuff, with Wack 
tips ; top Oif iheiad, dmcluding ■eyetoow, emd n.ape iblack, 
the ife'a.theris of forehead and orown with scarlet tips ; 
the remaander spotted with white; hind-ireck wlhity- 
brown, with duSky [bars; lear-icoverts buf&sh-ibroiwn, 
barred 'w;th black ; sides of feice and ne.ck and under 
STixf ace dull white, buffi?h on flanlos and thighs ; under 
wing-coverts ibuffiisih-White. a dusky spot ii*ar ibase of 
P'rimiaries ; bill horn-'black, lower amaniditole paler ait 
baise ; (eiet leadeangrey ; irides greyish-brown. Eeimiale 
differs in bavinig the whole top of heiad wlhiita-sp'Otteid, 
the scarlet t'^is to tihe ifeiathers being albsent. Hiab., 
P'rovinces of Bahia and Bio^ Jameiro, and westiward into 
Para,;;uay. 

Burintisiier (" Sysitematisdhe 'Ueber.qicht," II., p. 2^6) 
says: '"TbiB elegant little (bird inlhalbits the i'ore.sts of 
the coastal region, and is noit rare thieirein ; ilts mode 
of life is entirely that of the Goldcreists.* I could not 
distinguish its voice from that 'bird. Towards autumn 
the birds unite intoli'ttle companies ; in the summer one 
omly sees ithem in pains. Tlhey itlhem nest in holes in 
trees, sometimes q.iirte near to settlem,ents, as Schom- 
bergk observed." I have discovered nothing more re- 
spe'Ct.ing the wild Jife of thi'S tiny Wnoidrpecker. It was 
imported in 1860, and reached the Zoological Gardens 
o: Am.?iterd9m, 'but appears not to ihave come to (hand 
since that dalte. 

CO LIES {Coliidm). 

I 'Sihall noiw proceed to the Coldes, or ilouse-birds, a 
group of interesting little acroibats having all the toes 
of the Ifoot directed forwards. In the old d.ays, Ibe&ire 
their amaiiomy had Ibeen studded, they were siup'pcsed ito 
be Fimdhes, to some of which the general fo'tm of the 
bill and the crested character of thie head give them a 
ceribain res.'miblance. They .are, hiOfweive,r, genenally 
regarded ais related to the Woodpeckers, KiniotfisheTis, 
and HornlbdJls. iMr. Pyoraft, however, WHeves them to 
come nearer to the Swifts. Tlhey are soimewhat dull- 
coloiured. I'ruit-eatiniT hirds, rangin',' from Aibyssinia 
southwards to the Oa-pe of Good Hope. They build 
more or less cup-shaped or open ne«ts, in iwhich, a.gain, 
they remiind one of some olf the Frliuftllicln, and the 
e.tig^. though white, cr nearlv iso, do not possess the 
highly-polished character of those of WoodpeiCikers or 
Kingfishers. I'lut are dull and challky, like those of the 
Swifit'S, wlhiich are also dead-iwhdte ; they, however, are 
shorter, and iueuially flecked land scira^ded with rust- 
red. 

STRI.4.TED OK Speckled Colt {Cnliiia afriatin'). 
Aljove ashy-ibDOwnish, ipialer on head, diarker cin rump, 
indistinotlv vermiculated, the neck and mantle (being 
traversed hy a few transverse' brown lines ; wings and 
tail not Ycrmicu'lated ; primaries brown exteraally to- 
wards the Ibase; central tail-feathers a.»hy, -v\ ith brown 
shafts ; tihe remainder ashy amd white-ed'ged exterinaliy. 
with redddish-llirown shafts, and with somewhiat 
rufiesoent inner *webs ; fealthers oif crown elon'gated into 
a long. loo-.3e cre-.t, which is depre'ssed when foiod is 
taken ; the head more ashy than the biack. pale ashy- 
brown oin sides of face and ear-coveirt'S ; forehead anl 
lores duilll neddish ; throaty breast, and sides of bed)- 
ashy-brown, -with well-defined darker veinmiculations ; 

* Hfiw tliii=' oa-Ti be, when it nests in holes in trees. I will 
not pretend to undergtand'; poeedbly its- actions may to sonLe 
extent re-s^-mble those of Requhin, but I .'^hould have thought they 
would naore nearly approa.cli those of Acredtlla. 



longer ibreiaist, flanks., under wing and tail-cove'fts 
ocihreons-lbufl, rufes.ce'nt on under tail-coverts ; quill 
lining and tail ibeloiw cbeetnut-hufl ; bill 'with uipiper 
miandilble ibiack, ithie lower bluisih-lbrown ; feeit purpldsh- 
bnciwn ; irides dark brawn ; orbital skin black.* Femiale 
with the crown of the head paler and even more ashy 
than in the miale ; the beak longer and broader, with 
more curved upper mandiihle. Balb., SOiUth Africa, from 
the Cape to the Zambesi. 

Messrs. Sitiark and -Sclater ("Birds of South Africa," 
Vol. III., pp. 96, 97) observe : "The habits of all Mouse- 
Ibirds are very "sirmilar. They are to be seen almost in- 
varialbly in small piantieis of from six to twelve indivi- 
duiads ; even iwhen the femaleis are incubating, the males 
keep Itiogetfaer. They affeiot thick ihush, where they 
climib' like Tits, craiwiing albouit and placing themselves 
in all soirlts of difl^ereiut aibtitudes ; in doing this, the 
i\-hole of the ItJarsus ds often applied to the branch, 
acting like the sole of a ifoct, a.iid is often muah ruhhed 
in coaissquenoe. ^Vheoi ala.rmed, they fly off one after 
the other, with short, direct flight, oomjpared by Le 
Viaillant to- an arrow ;shot from a bow. The iSlouse- 
Ibind feeds enltdreily on fruit, and is generally to be seen 
in a. 'garden las soon as figs .and loquats, of which it is 
.specialjly fond, ibecome ripe. During the fruit season 
they dO' a good de.al of damage dn the western portion 
of the .Colony. At night-time they are stated iby Ayres 
to roost .head downwai-ds in small companies. Shelley 
found a nest alt Pinetown, in Natal, on ilarch 15th, 
Stark ait the same pace on Dec. 18th. In the latter oaee 
the neist, which was pl;iced at the top of an orange tree, 
afcout 15 feet above the ground, was an open one. rest- 
ing on a.nd sunrounded by twigs of Ithe busih ; it was 
rather small, and was loosely built of piece® of hark 
three or four inches long, of the Kaffir tea plant, of a 
fiiowering weed, and small twigs ; it was limed with 
qrcrn narrow fronds and leaves. Tlhere were three quite 
fre-sih eggs :m the nest, and there were enlarged eggs 
in the ovary of the femiale which was secured. The 
clutch is thenelfore more than three, iprdbablv five to 
seven. TIhe eiggs are rough, and -were probalblly origin- 
ally oh'alkv-iwihite, but are a good ideal s.ta.i.ned wiith 
dirt. They 'are ovals, somewhat pointed at the acute 
end, and measure on an avera.ge 0.92 x O-^-^- 

" Mr. Ayi-es was the first to notice this bird's habit 
of lining the nest with fresh leaves, and suggested that 
peThaps°dampness was necessary for incubation." 

Dr. F. Rendall (Tha Ihix. 1896, p. 174) says that the 
stomach of a male wYaoh he shot contained oval seeds, 
ilay not these have been .the kernels of some fruit? 

The late Mr. J. Abrahams first imported several pairs 
of this species in 1865, but the London Zoological 
Gardens appear not to hiave acquired the species until 
1885, when they purchased a single example. 

Mr. Graham Renshaw (The Aririiltiiral Magazine, 
Second Series, Vol. I., pp. 174-177) gives an account of 
a specimen in his possession. He tells us that when 
eating a grape it shifted it from the beak to the foot, 
whicii grasped it in a singular monkey-like manner 
whUe the bird proceeded solemnly to make a meal. He 
fed it upon ants' eggs, mealworms, grapes, apple.s. and 
]iears, and on one occasion he found it dragging about 
the dead and partly devoured body of an Avadavat. He 
says that the bird used to sleep lying prone on a con- 
venient ledge or shelf, looking as if dead, or at the last 
■gasp. Its note was a weak chirp, but it squarked 
rapidly when much alarmed. 

* Some examples have the forehead and chin blackened, but 
whether from fraying of the feathers or staining ^^■ith fruit is 
nn.deoided. 
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Black-necked Coly [Colius nigrkolHs). 

Differs from the preceding species in liaving a white 
mark ait the base of the ciilmen ; the forehead and throa.t 
hlack and the feet pal« yellowish. Hab., Congo Region, 
-extending into the Niam-Niam country. fSharpe.) 

I have found no account of the wild life of typical 
O. nigricollis, hut of its race, G. nigriicapalix, Mr. 
G. L. Bates, speaking of the breeding seasons of birds 
in Southern Kamerun, observes [The Ibix, 1908, p. 
564) : — "Many nests of Colius nigrisi-apalis with eggs 
or young were found, besides the birds killed, of which 
the breeding organs were examined. The greater 
number of the aiests with eggs, and also of the breeding 
birds, were obtained in the two rainy seasons ; and the 
greatest number of all in the rainiest time, O'otober and 
November. Yet not all were found at those times ; 
breeding 'birds were killed in December and in 
^February, and a nestling wa.? found in August — all dry 
months." 

In 1888 iliss Hagenbeck sent a specimen of this 
■species to the late Dr. Russ for identification, and in 
1887 an example reached the London Zoological 
•Gardens. 

White-eared Colt (Colius leucotis). 

Differs from C. striatns in its ashy-white ear-coverts 
and hind cheeks ; the back of neck and mantle broadly 
harred with dusky brown ; upper mandible black, with 
'bluish white culmen ; lower mandible fleshy whitish, 
blackish at base ; feet bright vermilion with the soles 
tinged with grey ; irides pearl-white ; naked orbital 
region bluish. Female not differentiated. Hab., 
""Abyssinia and Bogos-land, south to Shoa." (Sharpe.) 

Von Heuglin (" Ornithologie Nord-Ost Africas," 
Tol. I., p. 711) says: — " As concerns its manner of Ufe, 
it herein resembles much the Senegal Mouse-bird, but 
-confines itself even more than 'the latter to the densest 
scrub of thorn-trees and vines, and to the forest region, 
than to large trees and human settlements. Its vertical 
distribution lies between 1,000 and 11,000 feet above 
sea-level. The closely crowded families rove from bush 
to bush, especially along the banks of torrents and 
waterfalls, and wherever 'by any possibility in matted 
thickets, where the birds have no need to wander far. 
Also they are fond of frequenting old brickwork and 
rubbish heaps, where 'their favourite food, the Schehti- 
plant (Phitolacca habessinica, the Amhuran Endot), 
grows ; at other times these creatures feed upon fruits 
of Leguminofiae, Capparis, Zizyphus, •Cordia ; we also 
saw them upon sycamore, cucurbit acese and cissus- 
herries. Their plumage is very rough and dry, so that 
during showers it absorbs much water and renders the 
birds incapable of flight. At the time when figs are 
ripe the face and throat are often quite covered with 
the clogged juice of these fruits." 

Dr. S. L. Hinde {TM IhU, 1898, p. 583) says that 
this species is " common in flocks all over the country 
from Mombasa to Kikuyu, except in the middle of the 
hare plains." 

Mr. Alfred E. Pease says (The Ibis, 1901, p. 670) : — 
"The White-eared Coly was very icommon and invari- 
ably to be seen in large companies of individuals flying 
one after another from bush to bush, the last leaving 
with apparent reluctance." This was in Southern 
Abyssinia. ,, , 

Mr. A. L. Bu'tler (The Ibis, 1905, p. 356) observes : — 
■" 'Widelv distributed. 'I have shot it on the Setit River, 
on the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and at intermediate points on 
the Blue and White Niles. I do not remember to have 



seen it frequenting gardens and date-palm groves like 
the blue-naped species." 

Four examples of this bird reached the Berlin Zoo- 
logical Gardens in 1895, and the keeper, Meusel, sent 
Dr. Russ some interesting notes respecting their 
behaviour in captivity ; those who wish to read them 
should refer to Vol. II. of his " Fremdlandischen Stuben- 
vogel," pp. 652, 633. 

Red-cheeked Coly (Colius erythromelon). 

Above olivaceous grey, washed with bufi on back and 
rump ; wings rather greener ; tail green with dusky 
inner webs and black shafts ; crest of head slightly 
huffish, forehead reddish buff; ear -.coverts and cheeks 
green, the latter huffish in front; throat and under 
surface sandy buff, sides of body olivaceous grey ; flanks 
and under taU-coverts green ; under wing-coverts red- 
dish buff, the quni-lining chestnut; bill black at tip, 
crimson at base ; feet rose-red ; irides pale grey ; orbital 
naked skin crimson. Female smaller, with the colour- 
ing slightly paler and the beak smaller. Hab., South 
Africa, to Angola on the west, and the Zambesi and 
^Mozambique on the east. (Sharpe.) 

Messrs. Sitairk and Scliatcr ("Birds of Sonth Africa.'' 
Vol. III., p. 100) remark that "the Bed-t6aioed M-ooise- 
h'ird does not differ from the other ilouee-fbirds in 
haibits. It is gregarious in flocks off from six to twelve 
indViduials ; it feeds on berries and fruits ; its fliglht 
is irapid. sitraiglhit, and sho'rt, and it cllimlbs and ciwls 
about amid thiok Ibush ; its ca-y is shrill, and somewiiiait 
resemibles its naltive Zulu name, acooirding to the W'ood- 
wards. The .latter authors also describe a nest 'found 
in the Jiark of a thorn tree near the Umiblatusi River, in 
Zululand. It ^was composed of wild oolttton in seed, an 
inch thick, on a platform of thorny twigs. The eggs, 
thre'e in nuimlber, were white, freckled and ftre'aked with 
red. 

" Ho'liib found that this (bird did well in captivity in a 
k-Tge cage along 'witlh other (b'inds, anid fed best on 
oranges." 

I-Mr. B. Alexander (The lUs, 1900, pp. 105, 106) says : 
" By niO' means common, and flTist obsemred on Ncvem- 
'ber 10 near 'Ghiicoiwa. In habits they reEenible C. 
striatus, txaveliing about in small p'art'ies, and kee'ping 
chiefly to tlhe thickest portions of wC'll-leaved itirees, 
awiav froan the heiat, whidh they seem to feel very 
much, be'Com'ing active onl'.y in the ea.rly morning and 
evening. The cry, ge-nerally uttered on the wing and 
when in flock, is la series of notes riapidly repeated, and 
in .sound far-TeaiDhing and me'Uoiw." "Tfeis b'ird has a, 
strong and str'aight flight, and it seldom, if ever, 
alights on the ground." 

Mr. R. H. Joy (The Ihis, 1901, p. 24), speaking of 
the Cuckoo, Ooccystes serratus, clbserves : "In D'Cioem- 
ber, 1897, 1 saw one of these birds leave the nest of a 
Oo'!y (Colius erythromelon). The nest contained three 
eoigs of the host (white, with a few pink scratches), 
together with one egg of the Cuckoo (pure white)." 

Miessrs. vSeimund and Grant (The Ibis, 1904, p. 27) 
say that 'an old male ■which they orbtaiinie'd had the scfit 
parts coloured as folllorws : — "Iris yellow; ibare skin 
round the eye and lores caaimine; base of bill and feet 
orimso'n ; tip of both maradiiihlies ibliaick." A vo'ung male 
had the "iris 'hazel,' the bare skin round the eye and 
lores yelloiw, with 'a slight tinge of red ; gape iveiMow ; 
Ihaise of (bill greenish, the tip ibluisch slaite-ccloured ; feet 
dull crimson. 

" Tlhis we oalied the Mountiain Ooly, as it keipt closely 
to the 'kopjes, ocoasiionally visiting the orchaiiids -to feed 
on figs." 

The London Zoological Society acquired two speci- 
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mens of this Coly in 1884, and the same year ^liss 
Ha.ge-nlb'ect eshi'bited five examples at the " Ornis " 
Exhdibition in Bamlburg. 

BDUE-NArED CoLY (Colius macrurus). 
ilucih iifce the preceding, but a good deal paler, and 
wditJh a tuft of sky-blue feathers on each side of the 
nape; upper miaiidiible red, -with base and tip hora- 
bilacteieh ; lower m'anidible black ; feet rosy-crimson, soles 
" Wmsh-yelilioiw ! " ; iris and Oirbital iring crimson. 
(■Heiuglin.) Female mot difltCTenitiated. Hiab.. " N.E. 
Africa, across to 'Seneigambia and Galbcon." ('Shairpe.) 
According to Von Heuiglin, this speoies "does not 
wander, and lives in flocks of five-ten individuals. One 
meets with these binds not rarely in the steippes and 
forest region, prefenalbly in tihe neighbO'Urhood of birookis 
and torrent-lb&ds ; tlhey ivisit .gairdens in numlbers, even 
in the ■middle of vMlages and towns. They are of a 
lively and reslbless nature, not at all ehy, and they a^ect 
the tops of tall tiroes, such as Siycamores, rather than 
shrubs of naibag, acacias, etc. Tlho Mooise-bird seekis 
certain favourite spots almost daily, even when these 
are far distant from eaclh other. Acooirding to Brehm, 
its food consists cihiefly of insects ; we have learnt to 
recognise him as a robber of grapes, bananas, figs, 
anones, and 'pomiagmanates ; he, however, aJso partialkes 
of date-plums, {raits of the Cordise and Cucurbitacese, 
and is satistied with all possible seeds ; if these are 
laokimg, he may perbapis also feed upon buds, and even 
insects. With astounding dexterity these birds slip 
through the most impenetrable thorny thickets, and 
suspend themselves on the branches, and even on frnit 
bushes. If one eta.rts off crying an,d chirrping from the 
top of a tr'ee, the whole flock follows him. The fligbt is 
direct, ishoirt, fluttering, and gliding, also namiarkablly 
Woodpecker-like in its piaiuses ; at the same time, tbe 
long, narrow tail is not expanded, and is usually carried 
quite jhorizionitaMy ; during its passage tbe bird utters 
an unpleasing, eomewihiat flute-like whistle, which may 
be expressed in writing someitthing like dlfi-'i'm-dlil-ohi. 
We found the nest in the aiaiiny season up to the end 
of Seiptember on poimeigranate skruihe and vine-branohies 
in the gardens of KhairtO'Um. It consiists of dry grass, 
tree-fibre, roots and twigs ; is small, flat, and ligbtlv 
constructed. It conta.inR two to three fairly fine-shelled, 
mostly bluntly-oval eggs, with a. white ground-colour, 
showing rosy from translltuicence, and manked mitih a 
few fairly sharply-defined, rust^ooloured spots, streaks, 
and flourishes. Their length measures 8'" — 9'". by 
6i"' — 7'" diameter." (" Ornithologie Nord-Ost 

AfT-icap." Vol. I., pp. 713, 714.) 

CVTr. H. F. Withenby [The IKs, 1901, p. 264) siys : 
" Colies of this species \yei« everyiwihiere common. They 
kept tO' the .thickeat trees, amd mere -al\\"aV'S in companv, 
four or five being igememailv together. When alarmed, 
these birds hide themselves in the densest -pari' of a 
tree, itlhvouigh which they olimb and oreeip. Arrived at 
the far side of it, they rush out, uttering a pipiing not-e, 
whiiich dendtes biut the faijntasit suggestjon of alarm. 
iluch the same note, but sioifiter and more plaintive, and 
uttered in a less hurried way, fo'rois the call. The flip-ht 
is fairly straight, and raitlher iheiavy. On April 23rd I 
s^w one of these birds colleoting stuff in its bill, as 
though for buildinrf, but no U'esit ma-s to be found, amid 
the birdis seem to have finished breeding, and to be in 
family parties. 

" Adi'ilt : Iris red; bill, upper mandible pinkish -red , 
with black tip ; lower mianrdibi© btack ; legs and feet 
pu'-ole : orbits bare, lake-red." 

On the otiher hand, Mr. A. E. Pea.se {t.r., n. 670) 
says : " Iris brown ; naked skin round eye da.vk red ; 
bill red at base, black at the tip ; .legs dull red." He 



also says "it is a stronger biid on the wing than C. 
leucotis. It would almost seem that ithe soft parts in 
this species must vary locally, like those of the different 
raoas of che Passerine Dove ; yet, if so, .tliere must be 
t-wo typ'e.s on the White Nile, for in The Ihis for 1902, 
p. 428, Mr. R. McD. Haiwker says : " Iris hazel ; bill 
red, black at tip ; legs and feet piurplish-red," or hawe 
Messis. Witherlby and Eaiwker different conceptionB of 
colour? 

In his paper on the " Ornithology of the Egvptian 
Soudan" (The Ibis, 1905, p. 356), Mr. A. L. Butler 
says; — "The Blue-naped Coly is common and evenly 
distributed along both the White and Blue Niles, but 
does not seem to range much further north than Khar- 
toum. In the gardens of that town it is often seen, 
especially when the daAes, to which at is very partial, 
are ripe, and it breeds in the lime-trees in the early 
spring. Except in the nesting season, it is always met 
with in flocks of from ten to twenty individuals. These 
parties feed in the closest company, and the birds all 
take flight from a tree simultaneously. Their flight is 
straight and rapid, and on the wing they utter a shrOl 
little trilling whistle. 

" In captivity these Colies become very tame, and 
thrive -ivell on a diet of date^ and hgs-" 

Mr. P. J. Jackson, " On Birds Collected during a 
Journey to the Ruwenzori Range" {The Ibis, 190S, 
p. 622), gives a slightly different description of the soft 
parts: — "Iris crimson; bill coral, tip and lower man- 
dible black ; bare patch round eye plum-colouied ; feet 
heldotrope-ooloured." He says: — "We found the nest 
of this bird. It was built on the top of the old nest 
of a Weaver-Finch. The eggs were four in number." 

In a later paper by Mr. A. L. Butler IThe Ihis, 1908, 
pp. 243-244) we read; — "On October 13th. 1905. and 
for a few days afterwards, I saw a pied example of this 
Coly, with the back, wings, and tail mostly white, 
among a flock in Khartoum. Blue-naped Colies were 
plentiful in the gardens at Suakin in April, 1906. 
They were constantly met with along our line of march 
in the Bahr-el-Ghazal Province. These Colies are at 
present quite abundant m Khartoum, their numbers 
having greatly increased with the growth of trees and 
gardens. 

" In captivity they are most charming birds. Their 
attitudes are extraordinary, and they often suspend 
tJiemselves under their perches like LoricuU. always 
ciowdiing together into as compact a bunch as possible. 
One characteristic position is to let themselves down 
behind the twig on which they are perched until O'nly 
their bills and eyes appear over the top of it. A row 
of them will maintain this position for an hour at a. 
time, looking precisely as if they were drawing them- 
selv&= up to the chin on a. horizontal bar." 

This charming Coly has hitherto reached the Zoo- 
logical Gardens of Amsteidam and Copenlhagan ; it 
would probably be one of the easiest to import, and will 
doubtless, ere very long, be tolerably familiar to 
avicult'urists. 

Ohbstntjt-backed Coly (Colius castanonot ii s) . 

Above deep chestnut or cboeolate^biown ; inner secon- 
daries slightly washed with grey ; lower back, rump, 
and upper tail-coverts distinctly redder ; tail washed 
with gi-ey-green ; forehead broadlv black with white 
dots ; feathers below eye, front of cheeks and chin black, 
with white dots; ear-coverts, back of cheeks and throat 
pinkish ash ; under surface generally pale buff, deeper 
on under tail-coverts ; edge of wing ashy ; lining of 
flights chestnut; feet pale red. Female apparently 
larger, with longer tail, and more arched maxillii. 
Hab., Gaboon to Angola. 
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According to Monteiro (Sharps and Layard, " Birds 
of South Africa," p. 554), this species " feeds on wild 
fruits, principally on that of a wild fig-tree very abun- 
dant aJl over the country, and called Macuzu ; flies 
slowly, generally in threes, and fours together, utterinn- 
a disagreeable note." ° 

Three examples anived at the London Zoological 
GardeiTiS in 18 ?6. 

Cape Colt (G alius coitus).' 

Above darkish Jilacine griey with a, white dorsal line 
to the rump, bounded on both sides by a broad black 
band, and succeeded on lower rump by a maroon patch ; 
flights brown, grey externally; upper tail-coverts and 
tail grey, the outer feathers with white edges; sides 
of .head and throat lilacine grey, shading into pinkish 
on breast and sides ; abdomen and under tail-coverts 
buff ; lessei- and modiian . under wine-coverte white, 
greater coverts black; bill Uuish white or pale blue 
at base; tip of maxilla black, of mandible veUowisih- 
broMT ; feet coral-red, claws black ; irides and small 
orbital ring black. Female larger than male, with 
longer and more tapering boak. 

According to Messrs. Stark and Sclater ("Birds of 
South Africa," Vol. III., pp. 98, 99), this bird closelv 
resembles C. striatus in habits. "It is gregarious; it 
roosts in oompamies congregated into a ball; it loves 
thick ibush, where it will creep about like a Parrot, using 
both bill and claws, and often hanging with its head 
downwards without inconvenience. It is essentially a 
frudt-eater, though stated by Anderson not to despise 
imsects and voung shoots of plants when its regular food 
is scarce. Its note is a harsh chatter, syllabled hy Le 
Vaillant as 'qui ve, qui ve,' to which it gives vent 
when flying from one tree to another. Its flesh is very 
palatable. Nests of this species have been taken by- 
Anderson on September 26, October 16, and Decem- 
ber 29 ; they were usually built in a bush, and were 
composed extei-nally of grass and tiiigs, lined internally 
with softer grass. In each case there were three eggs. 
Xo mention is made of a lining of fresh green leaves, 
such as ds found in that of the Speckled Alouse-bird. 

"The eggs are dirty white and chalky, like those 
of ih" preceding species, and mea^suve 0.90 x M." 

This is a frequently imported species, which first 
arrived at the London Zoological Gardens in 1885. 
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These toeautifnl biiidis have been regarded by some 
ornithologists as related to the Hornbills, to which ex- 
ternally tlhey offer very little resemblance. Professor 
Newton was of opinion that they were probably more 
nearly related to the J.acam.ar, Motmots, Bee-eaters, and 
per'haps some other families, and it is evident that Dr. 
Sharpe considered them (in his catalogue) as nearly 
related to the ilotmote, ' Todies, and C'olies, since he 
associated the four groups in one sub-order— Haici/ome.s. 

Dr. Sharps, in his beautiful mono^graph of the Kuig- 
fishers, divided these birds into two sub-famihes— 
Alcedinimc, in which the bill is long and slender, coni- 
preesed, and perceptibly keeled. Habits mamly pisci- 
vorous ; and Daceloiiiiue, in which the bill is more or 
less depressed ; the culmen rounded or flattened, some- 
times even grooved. Habits mainly insectivorous or 
reptil4vorou,s. Of these two it is obvious that the latter 
would be more easy to keep in captivity ; nevertheless 
even our common Europe.a,n Kingfisher has been kept 



♦ I must sa.T I much prefer the name Oolms eapensis for this 
Bvoiee- the 'repetition of the g-eneric name, indricating: the 
SneS' of Gmelin in n.ot inventing- a new name for the genus, 
is irritating; but -ivhat can one do? 



111th varying success by different aviculturists. The 
difficulty of providing a sufficient quantity of email 
living fisih to keep the birds in vigorous health and the 
question of space for needful exercise are the two chief 
abjections to keeping piscivorous species ; an exte,nsive 
aviary enclosing a, fair amount of water is what ds 
nieedied. 

^Dr. Russ, very imixroperly, I think, excludes the 
Kingfishers from his work. 

L.tuGHiNG KiNGi'iSHEK (Docelo gigas). 

Upper back white, barred with dusky brown; scapu- 
laries and mantle and wing-coverts brown, but the 
scapularies white at base, .ttie median coverts tipped 
with gneeoiish or silvery white ; lower back and rump 
greenish-blue, dusky at base of feathers; upper tail 
coverts and tail rufous, barred with black ; all except- 
ing the central tail-feathers increasingly tipped with 
white; baistard--wing, primary -coverts, and flights 
blackish, externally washed' with dark green, primaries 
white at ibase ; crown bro-vvn mottled on forehead with 
rufous, crest-feathers with white margins ; a broad white 
eyebrow-stripe extending to the nape, which it en- 
circles ; sides and back of neak also wihite, forming 
a -(Vide collar separated from the stripe on the nape by 
a dark brown band continnious with the ear-coverts, 
which are of that colour ; lores iblackish ; cheeks and 
under surface dull white, the edges of the feathers, 
especially on flanks and under wing and tail coverts 
with dusky edges. Female -with " more rufous on crown 
and ear-coverts ; lower back, rump and upper tarl- 
coverts rufous, barred -with black." (Sharpe.) She has 
also a much shorter bill, broader at two-thirds froji 
the base.' Hah., Australia. 

Gould says {" HaJiid'book to the Birds of Australia," 
Vol. I., pp. 122, 123, 124):— "The Dacelo gigas is a 
bird with which every resident and traveller m Ne-w 
South Wales is more or less familiar, for, independ'sntly 
of its large size, its voice is so extraordinary as to be 
ui-dike that of any other bird. In its disposition it is- 
by no means shy, and ^^hen any new objects are pre- 
sented to its notice, such as a party traversing the 
bush, or pitching their tents in the vicinity of its 
retreat, it becomes very prying andl inquisitive, often 
perching on the dead branch of somie neighbouring 
tree, and watching with curiosity the kindling of the 
fire and the preparation of the meal. Its pres.ence, 
however, is seldom detected until it emits its extra- 
ordinary gurgling, laughing note, which generally call=i 
forth some exclamation according -with the temper of 
the hearer, such as " There is our old friend the Laugh- 
ing Jackass," or an epithet of a less friendlv character. 
So remarkable are the sounds emitted by the bird that 
the,v have been noted by nearlv every writer on New 
South Wales and its productions." 

" It frequents every variety of situation ; the luxu- 
riant bushes stretching along the coast, the more thinly- 
timbered forest, the belts of trees studding the parched 
plains, and the brushes of the hieher ranges being alike 
favoured with its presence ; over all these localities it 
is rather thinlv dispersed, being no-si'here very numerous- 

" Its food, which is of a mixed character, consists 
exclusively of animal substances ; reptiles, insects, aiid 
crabs, however, appear to be itp favourite diet ; it de- 
vours lizards with avidity, and it is not an unfrequent 
sight to see it bearing off a. snake in its bill to be eaten 
at leisure ; it also preys on small miammalia. I recollect 
fhooting a Great Brown Kingfisher in South Australia, 

* \\Tien examdniug the Museum e^rieisi for my book, " Ho-w 
to Sex Cage-bird's," I failsd to notice the colour differeaceG 
described' by Dr. Sharpe, but no doubt they exist, though Gouldl 
Gayi3 the sexes are " scarcely distinguis'ha.ble from each other." 
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in order to secure a fine rat I saw hanging from its bill, 
and -\vhioli proved to he a rare species. Tlie Dacelo 
(jigas teeeds during- the months of August and Septem- 
ber, generally selects a hole in a large gum tree for the 
purpose, and deposits it.s beautiful pearl-white eggs, 
%rhich are lin. and 9 lines long by lin. and 5 lines 
broad, on the decomposed wood at the bottom. When 
the young are hatched it defends its breeding-place with 
great courage and daring, darting down upon any in- 
truder who may attempt to a-'cend the tree." 

'■ It bears confinement remarkably well, and is one 
of the most amusing birds for the aviary A\ith which I 
am acquainted, ilany examples have been brought 
alive to England, and several are now living in the 
Gardens of the Zoological Society of London." 

Mv next-door neighbour brought home a, pinioned 
exWiple of this by no means lieautiful Kingfisher, and 
kept it in a dog-kennel at the end of his garden. I 
repeatedly heard its horrible notes, which struck me a« 
remarkalbly like the gobbling of a turkey, and not even 
remotely the laughter of a human being ; but possibly 
in its native home the wide spaces, tall trees, and other 
surroundings may alter the tone of the cry. On more 
than one occasion I heard the death-screams of freehly- 
flown Thrushes and other unsuspecting birds proceeding 
from the kennel. The old scoundrel used to watch from 
the entrance imtil some nnwary young bird came to 
^eed upon the scraps put O'Ut for the Kingfisher, and 
then suddenly spring npon it and literally tear it to 
pieces for his own delectation. I should therefore quite 
agree with Gould, that, if one took pleasure in the 
sufferings of the Aveak, this would indeed be "one of 
the most ammsing birds in the aviary." 

This bird first reached onr London Zoological Gardens 
in 1856, when three specimens were piurchased, sinoe 
which time probably between seventy and eighty speci- 
mens have been exhibited there alone; how many have 
been to the fore in the zoological gardens of the world, 
and the parks, pleasiire-grounds, and gardens of private 
aviculturists, it would be impossible even, to guess ; now, 
hoAvever, the bii'd is rather strictly preserved. 

Leach's Laughing Kingfisher (Dacelo learhii). 

Above brown, the feathers with paler margins ; lower 
back, rump, and upper tail-coverts silvery-blue; upper 
tail-coverte and tail-feathers dark blue with black shafts 
and increasingly white tips, the outer feathers more or 
le.ss spotted marginally with white towards the tips, and 
the outermost feather biarred with white on inner, and 
mottled with white on outer, web ; median wing-coverts 
edged with silvery greenish-blue, the inner ones almost 
"wholly of that colour ; greater coverts slightly edg^d 
with greenish ; bastard wing, primary-coverts and fliglite 
deep blue externally, black at tips and internally ; a 
large white p.itch at base of primal ies; crown of head 
white streaked with brown, as also the sides of the 
head ; a ibroad « liite collar round back of neck ; under- 
enrfaoe dull white verraiculated with brown ; under 
wing-coverts and axillaries with darker but le^ss 
irumerous vermiculations ; iip,per mandible brownislh- 
black. lower mandible pale buff; feet olive; irides dark 
brown. Female differs, in the cinnamon-rufous colour 
of the tail, which is barred with dark blue and tipiied 
with white. Hab., Eastern Australia and North Aus- 
tralia from Cape York to Port Darwin and Port Essing- 
ion. (Sharpe.) 

Gould observes ("Handbook," Vol. I., p. 124) : "The 
liabits, actions, food, and indeed the whole of the 
■economy of the Varclo Ipwh'ii are so like those of the 



n. rpqas that a separate description of them' is unneces- 
sary." 

A specimen of this bird was presented to our London 
Zoological Society in 1884. 

Faavn-bheasted or Buff Laughing Kingfisher 
[Dacelo cervina). 

Differs from the preceding species in its amaller size ; 
the tail slightly bufEsh below ; upper mandible blackish- 
b'rown witih greenish-white tomium ; lower mandible 
greenish-white at the sid'es with dark brown base, and 
blue below ; feet emerald-green with black claws ; irides 
gTeeni.sh-white. Female with the tail cinnaimon baixed 
with blue. Hab., Northern Australia from Cape York 
to N,W. Australia. (Shaa-pe.) 

Gould says ("Handbook," Vol. I., pp. 125, 126) : "In 
difpoeition it appears to be more shy a.nd wary than the 
Dnrrlo giff'-^ of New South AVales, of which it is a 
representative. Gilbert, who observed it in the Coburg 
Peninsula, states that it ' inhabits well-wooded forests, 
generally in pairs, is extremely shy, and very diflBcult 
to procure ; is very fond of perching on the topmost 
dead branch of a tree, Avh.ence it can have an unin- 
terrupted view of everything p.issing airound, and where 
it pours out its loud, discordant tones. Sometimes three 
or four pairs may be hea^rd at one time, when the noise 
is so great that no other sound can. be heard. The 
natives assert that it breeds in the honey season, which 
is during the months of JNlay, June and July.' " 

" The food of this Kmgfi.^her is doubtless similar to 
that of the Dacelo gif/af. The stomachs of those 
examined by Gilbert were tolerably muscular, and con- 
tained the remains of coleopterous and other kinds 
of insects." 

A. J. Campbell (" Nests and Eggs of Australian 
Birds," p. 555) agrees with Dr. Sharpe in regarding this 
as a sub-species of Leach's Kingfisher ; he thus describes 
the nest and eggs: — 

Xi'xI. — A hole excavated in termites mound on a 
eucalypt, sometimes in holes or hollow sprouts of trees — 
eucalypt, melaleuca, etc. 

" Eggs. — ^Clutch, two to three ; round oval in shape ; 
texture of shell fine; surface glossy; colour, pure 
white. Dimensions in inches of a clutch . (1) 1.52 x 
1.38. (2) 1.58 V 1.4, (3) 1.52 x 1.3. 

" The eggs of the Fawn-breasted Kingfisher, first 
described by my friend ^Ir. D. Le Souef, were taken 
in November, 1896. He says: — 'I notic.-'d tbis bird 
on two or three occasions in the open forest country 
near Cooktown, and found two of their nests, each of 
which contained thre? egns. Both nests were hollows 
scooped out in termites' nests in eucalyptus trees, one 
about 30 feet from the ground and the other 50 feet. 
The birds themselves were .shy, and it is astonishing 
how quickly they hear anyone approaching the tree 
where thev are sitting on their nest, and they frequently 
fly off before being seen.' " 

Three examples of thi.s bird were purchased by the 
London Zoological Society in May, 1870. Another 
specimen was denosited in the Gardens by ^Ir. Walter 
Rothschild in 1907, and an illustrated account of it 
published in The Arinilliiral Magazine , Second Series, 
Vol. v., np. 172-174; it was imported by Messrs. 
P.ivne and Wallace, who again imported the spades in 
1908. 

Red-bumped Kingfisher (Halcyon jnjrrlio'pygiiis). 

Aliove green to the back of mantle, the crown and 
scapulars streaked with white, the latter feathers white 
at base or on inner margin, back from mantle orange- 
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rufous, the upper tail-coverts being centred with 
greeni&h ; wing greenish blue, brighter on shoulder and 
outer webs of flights, .blackish with white iivner edges 
on inner webs ; tail greenish blue with black shafts, 
mner webs whitish towards distal extremities, outer 
feather whitish externally ; a white eyebrow-streak 
from base of nostrils, becoming wider above ear-coverts 
and encircling the occiput below the long crest-fgathers ; 
a loral spot, feathers below ey^s, and ear-coverts black, 
joining a collar of the same hue round back of neck ; 
behind the latter a broad white collar joining sides of 
neck; cheeks and under surface white faintly tinged 
with hnS; bUl black, base of lower mandible flesh- 
white ; feet dark olive-brown ; irides blackish-brown. 
Female not differentiatjd. Australia, excepting in the 
west and south-west. 

Gould observes (" Handbook," Vol. I., pp. 130-132) : — 
" The OJily parts where I myself observed it were the 
myall-brushes {Acacia jxiicliihi) of the Lower Namoi, 
■particularly those growing on the edge of the large 
plain skirting the Nundawar range. It was usually 
seen sitting vei-y upright on the dead branches^ of the 
myall and gum trees, sometimes oa those growing out 
on the hot plains, at others on those close by the river- 
side. I succeeded in obtaining both old and young 
birds which, judging from the plumage of the latter, 
I should sup^posg had left their breeding-place about a 
month before I arrived in the neighbourhood of the 
Namoi, in December." " The unusual colourmg of the 
back at once distinguishes it from all the other members 
of the genus inhabiting Australia, but m its general 
economy and mode of living it presents no observable 
difference. , . , 

" Two eggs in my -collection are very round m lorm, 
and of the usual white colour ; but they were doubtless 
pinky white before they were blown. They are one inch 
long'by seven-eighths broad." 

Campbell ("Nests and Egss," p. 557) describes the 
nest and eggs as follows : -i\V.*^-Usually a hole in a 
tree, but sometimes ^ tunnel drilled into the side of a 

bank or dam. j • * ™ . +o^- 

" J5?„<;s.^Clutch, four to five ; round in form , tex- 
ture of shell fine; surface glossy; <=<>1°"J -^"'^%^^' ^; 
Dimensions in inches of a, clutch t (1) 1,05 x ■»', W 
1 01 >( 83, (3) 1,0 X -85, (4) ,98 x -85, . 

M, Seth-Smith (y^/irn„//»™? Maoazn,c, Second 
Series Vol VI., p. 186) mentions specimens of this 
fpecie^ Is being' in a consignment of birds imported 
by Messrs. Payne and Wallace m 19Ua. 

Sacred KiNorisHER {Halcyon sanctu-^). 
Above variable blue-green, the back being greener 

l^eSherbK^^|e^{S^k 

the cheeks, otherwise the lattei, a oro becoming 

the neck and the ""der-surface are butt ^ ^K 

white on chin, throat, front of ^"'^^^^jf^i,^ deeper 
abdomen; under ™;"g-^«y^j|? ;„^f to as y along inner 



Caledonia, the Solomon Islands and New Hebrides, 
throughout the Papuan Islands to the Moluccas, 
Celebes, Lombock, Java, and Sumatra." (Sharpe.) 
Gould says ("Handbook," Vol I., pp. 128-130) ;— " It 
is a summer resident in New South Wales and through- 
out the southern portion of the continent, retiring 
northwards after the breeding season. It begins to 
disappear in December, and by the end of January 
few are to be seen ; solitary individuals may, however, 
be met with even in the depth of winter. They return 
again in spring, commencing in August, and by the- 
middle of September are plentifully dispersed over all 
parts of the country, inhabiting alike the most thickly 
wooded brushes, the mangrove forests which border, in 
many parts, the armlets of the sea, and the more open and 
thinly-timbered plains of the interior, often in the most 
dry and arid situations, far distant from water ; and it 
would appear that, as is the case with many of the 
insectivorous birds of Australia, a supply of that 
element is not essential to its existence, since, from thft 
localities it is often found breeding in, it must neces- 
sarily pass long periods without being able to obtain it. 
' ' The gaiety of its plumage renders it a conspicuous 
object in the bush ; its loud, piercing call, also, often 
betrays its presence, particularly during the season of 
incubation, when the bird becomes more and more 
clamorous as the tree in which its eggs are deposited 
is approached by the intruder. The note most fre- 
quently uttered is a loud pee-pee, continued at times to 
a great length, resembling a cry of distress. It sits very 
upright, generally perching on a small dead branch for 
hours together, merely flying down to capture its prey, 
and in most instances returning again to the site it 
has just left. Its food is of a very mixed character, 
and varies with the nature of the localities it inhabits. 
It greedily devours mantes, grasshoppers, caterpillars, 
lizards, and very small snakes, all of which are swal- 
lowed whole, the latter being killed by beating their 
heads against a stone or other hard substance, after 
the manner of the Common Kingfisher. Specimens 
killed in the neighbourhood of salt-marshes had their 
stomachs literally crammed with crabs and other 
crustaceous animals ; while intent on the capture of 
which it may be observed sitting silently on the low 
mangrove bushes skirting the pools, which every receding 
tide leaves either dry or with a surface of wet mud, upon 
which crabs are to be found in abundance. I have 
never seen it plunge into the water after fish like the 
true Kingfishers, and I believe it never resorts to that 
mode of obtaining its prey. On the banks of the 
Hunter its most favourite food is the larva of a specigs 
of ant, which it procures by excavating holes in the 
nests of this insect which are constructed around the 
boles and dead branches of the Eucalypti, and which 
resemble excrescences of the tree itself. 

" The season of nidification commences in October, 
and lasts till December, the hollow spouts of the gum 
and boles of the apple trees (Angophorce) being generally 
selected as a receptacle for the eggs, which are four 
or five in number, of a pinky-white, one inch and a line 
in length, and ten lines in diameter." 

The first example of this Kingfisher reached the London 
Zoological Gardens in 1868, but the species is not fre- 
quently imported. j\Iy friend ^Ir. D. Seth-Smith se- 
cured two specimens in 1899, and in the following year 
he published an account of them, illustrated by a 
clever coloured plate, drawn by himself {The Ari- 
cidtural Magazine, First Series, Vol. VI,, pp, 117-119), 
He says that "the ordinary note of this species is 
peculiar, and somewhat difficult to describe, sounding- 
something like ciiio, cuio, but it not infrequently utters- 
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d note resembling c/iip, chip, like a Crossbill, but 
decidedly louder. This is probably the note that 
Gould describes as pte, fee,." 

New Zealand Kingfisher (Balcyon vagam). 

Larger than H. sanctus, and rather duller on upper 
parts ; eyebrow-streak green ; below often rich ochreous- 
red ; bill black, with the basal portion of the lower 
mandible white ; feet dark brown ; irides black. Female 
with the eyebrow-streak less vivid in colouring ; breast 
leathers partly fringed with dark brown, but less 
strongly than in young birds ; bill much longer and 
more regularly tapered than in the male. Hab., New 
Zealand ; Norfolk Island and Lord Howe's Island. 

This is little more than a local race of the preceding 
species, and, as it is now very little likely to be im- 
ported, it is hardly worth while to take up space in 
considering it further. Three specimens, received in 
exchange, were acquired by the London Zoological 
Gardens in 1872. 

So far as I am aware, this appears to represent the 
whole of the Kingfishers hitherto imported, ;it any 
rate into the British market; whether any others have 
reached the Continent I am unable to learn. 

The Hornbills [Bucerotida) do not appear to me to 
be suitable either for cage-culture or for keeping in 
any but very large aviaries ; they are huge, ungainly, 
but interesting birds. As they are never in the least 
likely to be favourites with aviculturists, I cannot see 
that any advantage would be gained by including them 
in the present work. I shall therefore proceed with 
the Motmots, which, though rarely imported, are Ilo 
beautiful to be ignored. 



CHAPTER VII. 



MOTiVlOTS (Momofijhv). 

Linnaeus, who only knew of one species of Motmot, 
regarded it a.s a Toucan, but Dr. Murie conclusively 
proved that the Mmiiotidce were most nearly related to 
the Todies, and placed them in the same section with 
the Rollers, Bee-eaters, .and Kingfishers. Garrod, 
though he admitted their relationship to the last- 
mentioned, 'Considered t'hat the Motmots and Todies 
ought to be placed in one family. 

In their general colouring these birds resemble the 
Boilers ; they have long serrated bills and ten to twelve 
usually long tail-feathers ; of these, in most of the 
genera, the two central ones are rendered spatulate by 
the actio'n of the birds themselves in biting off the 
barbs for about an inch n little before the extremity.* 

The ^Motmots inhabit Central and South America ; 
they nest in a hole in a tree or bank, and lay creamy 
whitish eggs; their food consists chiefly of insects and 
fruit, and doubtless in captivity they would do well 
upon a good insectivorous food supplemented by plenty 
of ripe fruit, a few living insects or their larvae, and an 
occasional mouse or small dead bird. 

Br.vzilian iloTjiOT {Momotus momola). 
Above grass-green ; bastard-wing, primary-coverts, 
and outer webs of flights blue ; tail-feathers blue towards 
the tips, the middle-feathers with the rackets blue 

* Dr. Sclater, howpTer, throws donbt upon tihiei statement (tee 
The nis. 1895, p. 399), but Prof. 0. W. Beebe evidently bclie-ves 
in it (see "Two Naturalists in JMexioo," pp. 199-201). 



tipped M'ith black ; centre of crown black ; forehead 
silvery blue continuous with a stripe over eye which 
deepens behind into ultramarine and encircles the black 
of the crown ; a rust-red patch on back of neck ; lores, 
feathers below eye, and ear -coverts black ; above the 
latter a line of silvery blue and a second between the 
black of the face and the cheeks ; these, the lateral 
margins of back of crown and sides of neck greein, 
slightly olivaceous ; under surface olivaceous-green, 
rufescent on throat and sides of body ; an elongated 
patcii of bluish edged hackle-like feathers on throat ; 
under wing-coverts pale tawny ; edge of wing green ; 
flights below dusky, greyish buff on edge of inner webs. 
Female diflfers in being slightly greener on under parts. 
Hab., "Guiana, extending to the Rio Negro along the 
Amazon region to Para." (Sharpe.) 

Burmeister observes (" Systematische Uebersicht," 
II., pp. 413, 414) : — " Schomburgh, who observed it 
breeding on several occasions, states that it nests in 
holes in old branches, and in this manner by fraying 
the tail against the margin of the nest so curiously 
wears away its two middle tail-feathers. As both sexes 
exhibit this denudation, they must both incubate." A 
strange conclusion for this naturalist to come to, and 
one now known to be incorrect ! 

Dr. Goeldi obtained this species on the Capim River 
in 1897, but he does not describe its habits {cf., 
The Ibi", 1903, pp. 496. 497, 498). According to 
Buffon this species is called " Hutu " by the natives of 
Guiana, " because every time it takes a iump it utters 
the note hutu strongly and clearly. This bird lives 
very solitary, and one only meets with it in vast 
forests. It neither goes about in communities nor in 
pairs, one almost always sees it alone on the earth or 
upom branches at no great altitude, then so to speak 
it does not fly at all, it only takes active leaps and 
utters its hutu, and that moreover very early before 
other birds have commenced their song. Piso is wrongly 
informed in that he says that this bird builds its nests 
upon great trees. It contents itself by searching on 
the surface of the earth for the burrow of an Armadillo, 
Akuchi, or some other four-footed beast, into which it 
drags some dry stalks of weeds, in order- to lay its eggs 
therein, the number of which is usually two. In the 
inner parts of Guiana also these birds are tolerably 
numerous ; they very rarely approach the neighbour- 
hood of human habitations.,, Their flesh is dry and not 
exactlv eatable. They ai'e causht with difficulty ; as 
they live upon insects, it is difiicult to tempt them. 
Those which are captured adult are miserable and 
■nervous, and will on no account accept food" (cf. , 
Buss, "Die Premdlandischen Stubenvosel," II., p. 676). 
Buss says that in 1885 Arminius Bau' wrote to Die 
frf'fir'fji'rti' Wi'Jt that in the spring of that year a 
Motmot in the Berlin Zoological Gardens had passed 
through its moult and .had neither bitten off nor broken 
away the tail-feathers. Amongst other things it 
received mealworms and moths. Azara's birds ate bread 
and " preferred even raw meat after they had banged 
it several times on the ground as though it were some 
captured prey which must first be killed. Small birds 
which thev hunted some time and eventually killed in 
this .manner they consumed with quite marvellous pre- 
ference. In like manner they hunted mice. On the 
other hand, they would not interfere with larger birds. 
Then again ' they greedily accepted water-melons and 
oranges ; but, on the other hand, no kind of grain. 
Thev despised large pieces and never grasped them with 
their claws," This Motmot reached the London Zoo- 
logical Gardens in 1877, and two or three have from 
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time to time arrived at the Berlin Gardens ; the last of 
these is said to have been fed upon worms, beetles, 
moths, a little meat and egg, but the latter very 
rarely. 

Cabtagenian Motjiot {Momottis sulirufescens). 

Differs from the preceding in being smaller ; the band 
on crown silvery blue becoming purplish at the union 
on the neck ; sides and back of neck chestnut, spr^^ad- 
ing over the mantle ; green of upper surface paler and 
more huffish ; under surface cinnamon reddish with a 
little green on the throat ; irides rich brownish red. 
Hab., " From Panama to Colombia and Venezuela, 
south to ^[atto Grosso." (Sharpe.) 

There is a good illustration of this bird in the " Cata- 
logue of Birds in the British Museum," Vol. XVII., 
Plate X., fig. 1. Mr. W. Goodfellow, in a paper 
describing a journey through Colombia and Ecuador 
{TJie Ihis, 1902, p. 210), says of Momotus subrufes- 
<:ens : — "Fairly numerous on the edges of the forest 
around the Indians' clearings. They sit so motionless 
and flat on the branches that they may be easily over- 
looked." This is all I have come across respecting the 
wild life. An example was purchased by the London 
Zoological Society in July, 1860, and, according to 
Buss, this is the only instance known of its importation ; 
still, a. second reached our Gardens in 1890, and now 
that we have toeen receiving birds more freely from 
Venezuela, it is quite likely to be imported again ; the 
only drawback is that, in spite of their great beauty, 
the Motmots appear to spend a great part of their time, 
in an aviary, in swinging their tails rythmically like the 
pendulum of a clock ; this, of course, is not especially 
entertaining to the owner of a, bird. 

BEE=EATERS {Meropiihe). 

This is an old-world family of very beautiful birds, 
related to the Rollers, Kingfishers, Jlotmots, and 
Jacamars. The species are brightly coloured, graceful, 
active, subsisting upon insects which they capture on 
tiho wing. Thev have long, curved, slender bills and 
short feet; their flight is light, swift, and pleasmg to 
look at ; they nest in burrows made by the birds them- 
selves, usually in banks or cliffs, and their eggs are 
somewhat rounded, pure white, and glossy. 

The European species only has been kept m captivity 
in this country, but on the Continent two other species 
have come into the bird market. They are not easy to 
keei), and have not yet been bred. Mr. Reginald 
Phillipps, in an article upon two young examples of the 
Common Bee-eater which he kept (TU -i"/""«f^ 
Magazine, First Series, Vol. VIIL), says that he fed 
his birds upon carefully-scraped cooked meat, egg- 
flake, occasionally sultanas or grapes cleaned and cut 
up, cockroaches and other insects. 

Australian Bee-eater (Mero-ps ornatus). 

Above buffish-green ; lower back rump, and upper 
tail-coverts slq^-blue, deepest on the last mentioned but 
with paler ed-es ; greater wmg-coverte rufous edged 
with green ; flights fawn colour, green externally, bluish 
towards distal extremities and tipped with black; inner 
!erondaries sky-blue; tail black, outer webs narrowly 
fdeed with green; back of crown and nape shaded with 
orfnge-rufo-ul; a narrow, p«le ^een eyebrow stripe; 
lo?es and a broad band enclosing the eye and ear-coverts, 
black followed by .. line of blue along the cheeks; 
black, louow J^j^ ^ yellow, shading into chestnut 

at'centre of the latter, a/d followed by a broad black 



band across the lower throat ; remainder of under- 
surface yellowish-green, becoming more emerald-tinted 
on the abdomen ; under tail-coverts blue ; under wing- 
coverts fawn; bill black; feet mealy greenish-giey ; 
irides pale brownish-red. Female rather smaller. Halj., 
" Australia and the Papuan Islands and Moluccas to 
Celebes, Flo-res, and Lomibock." (Sharpe.) 

Gould says ("Handbook to the Birds of Australia," 
Vol. I., p. 118) : " Its favourite resorts during the 
day are the open, arid, and thinly-timbered forests ; and 
in the evening the banks and sides of rivers, where 
numbers may frequently be seen in company. It almost 
invariably selects a dead or leafless branch whereon 
to perch, and from which it darts forth to capture the 
passing insects. Its flight somewhat resembles that of 
the Art-ami, and, although it is capable of being sus- 
tained for some time, the bird more frequently per- 
forms short excursions, and returns to the branch it 
had left. 

"The eggs are deposited and the young reared in 
holes made in the sandy banks of rivers or any similar 
situation in the forest favourable for the purpose. The 
entrance is scarcely larger than a mouse-hole, and is 
continued for a yard in depth, at the end of which is 
an excavation of sufficient size for the reception of the 
four or five beautiful pinky-white eggs, which are 
ten lines long by eight or nine lines broad. 

"The stomach is tolerably muscular, and the food 
consists of various insects, .principally Coleoptera and 
Neuroptera." 

This species reached the Amisiterdam Zoological Gar- 
dens in 1864, but appears not to have been impcKrted 
subsequently. 

Common Indian Bee-eater [Mero'ps vir'ulis]. 

Above bright grass-igreen, ruddy golden at base of 
feathers, which becomes more pronounced on naipe and 
hind neck ; inner secondairiee ajnd upper tail-coverts 
slightly washed with blue ; remaining fliights reddish- 
buff, edged externally with green and tipped with 
dusky brack ; centrail tail-fea(thers with the elongated 
portion dusky blaick, remaiinimg feathers fajwn-ibuflfiah on 
inner webis ; head more goMen-igreen than the back ; an 
emerald-green eyebrow-stripe ; lores and a broad band 
enclosing the eye and ear-coverts black ; sides of face 
washed 'with blue at base of 'Oheeks amd 'below the blaok 
ear-stripe ; under surface yellowish-green, becoming more 
emerald on breast and aibdomen ; a toaosiveree blue- 
black band aerofis fore-neck ; a patch of silky-white 
feathers oin each side of the vent ; unjder 'wing-oofverts 
and lining of Alights fawn-lbuff ; bill black, witlh brown 
toniium ; feet pinky-grey, claws horn colour ; eyelids 
smoky brown; irides briEfht red. Female with the blue 
on sides of face a little less pronounced. Hab., Egypt 
and i\orth-East Africa, extending to Senegambia, easit- 
wards through Persia and Balu-ohistan, over Continental 
India southwards to Ceylon, and ea6twa.rds to Burma 
and Ooohin China. 

Jerdon says ("Birds of India," Vol. I., pp. 205, 206) : 
" It is a very common bird, and is a most charaoteriistic 
adjunot of Indian sceneiry. It genierally hunts, like the 
Plyoaitche'rs, fro-m a fixed staltion, which m'ay 'be the top 
branch of a high tree, or a shrub, or hedge, a bare p'Ole, 
a stalk of grain or grass, some old building, very com- 
monly the telegpaph wires, or even a mound of earth 
on the plain. Here it sits looking eagerly around, and 
on spying a-n insect, which it can do a long way off, 
starts rapidly, and oaptuTes it on the wing with a 
distinctly audible snap of its bill ; it then returns to 
its perch, generally slowly sailing with outspread wings, 
the copper buirni'shing of the head and wings shining 
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consp-icuo'usly, like gold, in the sun'bieams. Soimetiim«B 
it may 'be seen ailone or in smiail parties, seated near 
each other, but h.Uintinig quite independently. It fre- 
quently taJses tivTO or tlhree insects before it re-seats itself 
on its perch, and in the morning and e^vening they 
coHeot in co-nsideraible nu'mbers, and, oiften in compauy 
with Swallows, hawk actiively about for some time. I 
have seen one ocoaisio'nially pick an insect off a branch, 
or a Sitalik of grain oir graes ; and Mr. Blyth informs mie 
(that he has seen a number of them assemibled round a 
small tank, seizing dbjects fnom the walfceir, in the 
manner of a Kingfisher. 

"Tbey roost generally in some spec/;al spot, sometimes 
a few together in one tree ; hot at some stia.tion3 all the 
birds for some mileis around appear to congregate and 
roost in one favoured locality. The bamboo tops at San- 
ger is a celebrated spot of this kind. Here Crows, 
Mynas, Paxrakeets, Bee-eaiters, Sparrows, etc., collect 
from miles around, and the noise they make towards 
sunset and early in the morning is deafening. 

"The Bee-eater has a loud, rather pleasant, rollinig, 
iwhistling note, which it often repeats, eispecially in the 
moiminig and .toiwaird's the evening, and oiten whilst 
huntimg. They sometimes collect in small partic'S 
towards .sunset on a road, and roll themselves abo'Ut in 
the sand and dust, ewdemt'ly with great pleasure, 

" They breed dn holes, in banks of ravines or of 
rivers, and on road-sides, laying two to four white 
eggs. Burgess mentions that in a nest that he examined 
there were three young ones, all of different ages. They 
breed from March to July, according to the locality, 
earlier in the noith of India, later in the south, ilr. 
Blyth observed them breeding near iloulmein as late 
as the middle of August," 

Russ says that Emil Linden received one of these 
birds from Miss Christiana Hagenbeck under the name 
of " Bee-eater from the Cape," which he possessed for 
a number of years, although he had not received it in 
good condition. He fed it tor a great part of the year 
upon Tanager food, as well as mealworms and cur- 
rants, of which it consumed a cofnEadereible amount 
daily ; also for a short part of the year it received bees, 
wasps, etc, wasps being particularly smppUed in the 
autumn, when they were abundant. He kept it in a 
cage by itself, as he dared not trust so delicate a 'bird 
with others. Its cage was placed in a lofty position, 
and as soon as it saw him raise the ladder it became 
aware that its master was bringing it fresh food, and 
began to greet him with a very pleasing and loud 
whistle, which it prolonged variously into certain har- 
monies resembling the song of the Chinese Laug^hing- 
Thrush ILeurtidinplron rjiinrnxis), to which itr. Linden 
thought it might have listened. The bird was not shy, 
but confiding, and would take a mealworm from his 
fingers ; it was not a greedy bird, and always left a 
good deal of its food untouched. It is somewhat strange 
Tf this Bee-eater actually mimicked the song of a Laugh- 
ing-Thrush, I do not think the species of Mcrops are 
usually regarded as imitative birds, 

Mr. Phillipps, who offered a bee to his young Euro- 
pean Bee-eaters, says that the bird which accepted the 
insect failed to cripple before swallowing ^ it, and 
evidently got stung inside in consequence, as it tcemBd 
to be in some trouble afterwards ; but probably an adult 
bird would be more circumspect, 

TOUCANS {Rhamphastvl(p). 
These are strikingly coloured arboreal New World 
birds of bizarre appearance, perhaps more nearly re- 
lated to the Capitnnidce than to any other family, 
having enormous compreseed bills almost like the claw 
of a lobster, with arched culmen, terminating in a 



decurved tootir. the cutting edges sub-serrate or undu- 
lated, and the tongue long and fringed or feather-like, 
in W'hich last characters they somewhat resemble the 
Motmots, though in other respects they differ greatly 
from them. The bills of the sexes differ a good deal, 
that of the male being usually very distinctly longer, 
and, "when viewed in profile, frequently narrower and 
w,ith the culmen less arched than in the female. The 
wings are short, and appear weak, but the birds ily 
swiftly and in a direct line, and the feet have two toes 
directed forwards and tMO backwards. 

As might be expected, Toucans hop clumsily on the 
earth, but move actively among the branches of trees. 
They nest in holes in trees and lay white eggs. Their 
food in a wild state consists of various fruits, insects, 
small birds and mammals. In captivity grapes, soaked 
sultanas, red or white currants, banana, pear, apple, or 
the pulp of orange cut up small, insects, a small bird 
or mouse occasionally, and a good insectivorous soft 
food, containing egg and ants' eggs, are most suitable. 
They are fond of bathing, but should not be exposed 
to extreme cold ; therefore in winter they should be 
ke]5t indoors. 

When at roost Toucans bury their huge bills in the 
feathers of the back, and turn back their tails, which 
are capable of remarkable vertical movement ; this gives 
them a very strange appearance. 

Great-billed or Toco Totjoan- (Ehampha.-'tos toco). 

General colour black ; rump, throat, and fore-neck 
white, the latter slightly tinged with yellow and nar- 
rowly margined behind with red ; lower tad-coverts 
crimson ; bill orange, the upper mandible with a, large 
oval black blotch near the extremity ; irides green and 
yellow with a bro^ad blue orbit ; naked oi^bi'tal skin 
orange. Female with a much shorter bill, narrower at 
base (which is unusual). Hab., Guiana. Lower Amazon, 
Brazil, Bolivia, Paraguay, and N, Argentina, 

ilr. E, W. White (" Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society," 1882, p, 620) says:— "This Toucan I shot 
among the lofty forest-trees ; they go generally in large 
flocks, and2~faheir flight is extremely swift, and in a 
straight line, 

" They are wild, and by no means plentiful in this 
neighbourhood ; but in illsiones I likewise met with 
them in greater abundance, where they, in company 
with the Parrots, commit dreadful havoc amongst the 
orange-groves." 

Mr. J, (i. Kerr, writing on the "Birds of the Gran 
Chaco" {The Ihi<, 1901, p, 217), says: "I must not 
forget to mention the Toco Toucan (lihamphastos toco), 
of which small companies were often noticed flying 
across from one piece of woodland' to another," Later 
on he speaks of a " flock of five," seen at Villa Concep- 
tion on September 28th, 

Schomburgk stated that at times this species de- 
voured the fruits of the various kinds of Spanish pepper 
(Capsiruni) ; also, that in captivity it accepted all 
varieties of human food, including flesh and fish ; never- 
theless be do'ubted whether the bird itself ever cap- 
tured fish, .small lizards, and 'birds, as several other 
writers 'have asserted, Burmelster also observed that 
no authentic observation of the fact had come to his 
knowledge ; nevertheless, I have seen a much smaller 
Toucan chasing Sparrows, and there can be no doubt 
that the^e birds do \a.r\ their fruit diet in this manrier. 

This specieis first reached the London Zoological 
Gardens in 1863, since which time it has come to hand 
fairly frequently, the last recorded in the ninth edition 
of the Societv's List having been received in 1894 ; it 
arrived at the Amsterdam Gardens as long ago as 1851, 
From its gi-eat size (22 inches), it is hardly suitable for 
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a cage, but should have a small aviary to ifc&elf, or a 
large one du company with other powerful birds. 

SuLPHUB-BKEASTED ToTjCAN (Rhamphastos carinatus). 
General colour black; nape washed with maroon- 
purple ; rump white ; throat and fore-neck yellow, 
edged behind with, reddish ; under tail-coverts Bcarle.t ; 
" bill diark with red tip and a large yeUow blotch on 
upper mandible,"*' bright green with blue cast, with 
red tip, narrowly black-edged at base, a wedge-shaped 
red spot at base of upper mandible. Female maoh 
smaJler, and with an altogether shorter and more 
abruptly terminated bill. Hab., " Southern ]M«xico, 



examples have been exhibited at the Gardens. A speci- 
men in the Berlin Gardens was studied as regards the 
colouring of the soft parts with the following result : — 
" Bill bright green with bluish showing through it, with 
red tip, narrowly bordered with black at the base; at 
the base of the upper mandible a cuneiform red spot, 
which also, towards the fronit, appears to be shaded 
with deeper red ; eyes brown-black ; naked orbital 
region torquoise-blue, with greenieh reflection ; feet 
Wue-'grey." 

Shokt-billed Toucan (Rhamphastos Tyrevicarinatus). 
Differs from the preceding in the better defined and 





OuTLiNE.s OF Heads of Male amd Fejiale of Selenidera maculirostris 

TO ILLUSTKATE THE SEXUAL DlFFEKENCES IN BeAKS OF TOUC-VNS. 



Yucatan, Guatemala, Honduras, and Nicaragua." 
(Sclater.) 

ilr. A. Boucard, writing on the " Birds of Yucatan, 
"Proceedings of the Zoological Society," 1883, p. 455), 
remarks : — " Said to be very common in all parts of 
the State though I have not found this to be the case. 
Only six 'specimens have been observed by me during 
the year. It is also said to go in immense flocks, but 
I have only seen solitary individuals. It lives upon 
fruits, and is found in the foreste, rarely in the settle- 
ments, and never in the towns." 

The first specimen of this Toucan was purchased toy 
the London Zoological Society in 1860, since when many 

* Solater in oatalogue. 



broader collar on the nape ; it is also smaller and has 
a shorter bill . Female smaller than male ; her bill is 
considerably shorter, with more arched cuJmen, but with 
shorter amd more abruptly -formed terminal hook. Hab., 
" Costa Rica, Veragua, Panama, and Northern 
Colombia." (Sclater.) 

Dr. 0. Finsch (" Proceedings ol the Zoological 
Society," 1870, p. 585) regards this as a mere variation 
of the preceding, and states that the reddish nuchal 
band varies in individuals. It is probably a local race 
differing somewhat in size and form of bill ; whether 
the colouring of the soft parts differs remains to be seen. 
I have found no published account of the wild life. A 
specimen was presented to the London Zoological 
Gardens in October, 1884, and a second was received 
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in exchange it en years later. In the trade it is quite 
likely that it may hare been confounded with the 
typical Sulphur-breasted bird. 

Swainson's Toucan* [Shamphastos tocard). 

General coloui- black ; neck aud uppor haxk. wash-ed 
■with nrairoon ; upper taiil-coveictis Tvbite ; below, throiait 
amd neck sulphur-yeJloir, ibopdered belhiiid by a scarlet 
band; under tail-ooyeirlts tsoairiot; upper manidiWe 
■crossed from nostrils ta toinium by a diagonal black 
line, ajbove which it is yellow and beloTsr it more or lees 
red ; irides red. Female not differemtiaited, but douibt- 
leiss smaller, with sbioirter and tess tapering ibill. Hab., 
" Nioaiiaigua, Costa Rica, Panama, and Western 
Ecuador." (Sclater.) 

iSbo'lzmann observes ("Tiaczano'wski's Ornitliologie du 
Perou," Vol. III., p. 146) : "I suppose that the Qam.e 
of this bird, dios-te-de, is derived firom 'tihe plaintive 
note which, to a certain extent, resembles those 'wonds, 
Booentuating the letters of th© word dios and c de. One 
iheans it in the forest tbnonigboTit the day, espeoially in 
the morning and evening. It is equally social to the 
other EhampJiastidce, I have also' found it between 
Omia and Somitar, at 4,500 feet elevation." 

Mr. W. Goodfeltow eays {The Ibis, 1902, p. 215) : 
" Aithoiuigh this Toucan was jjadrly numerous at Sanibo 
Domingo, we only escuxed two males durjn^ our stay 
there. It was very sby, and kept to tbe bigiest trees, 
igenierally in flocks of from eight to a diozen. Iris paile 
blue, bare skin round the ©ye yeUowish-gieem ; lower 
mandible black, upper mlamdiilble yellow, shadied with 
blue and green down the centre. The Ecuadorians call 
these birds ' Predicadoces ' or ' Dios-lte-de.'" 

Tlhis is all I have found respecting the wild life. A 
sp-ecimen reached the Londion Zoolagioad 'Gardens in 
Aiiignist, 1876, but Dr. Russ ajppeaiis tO' have ovierlooked 
the fact. 

Red-billed Toucan [RhampJiastos erythrorhynchus). 

Black ; upper tail-coverts yeJilwv ; throat and neck 
white ; a pectoral band and under tail-coverts searlet ; 
IbUl red, with a broad yellow band mia;r.gined with black 
at base ; tip of loiwer mandible bliacik (laecOTding to 
Reichena-u a bright bluish, blaok-miangined transveirse 
band) ; feet black ; irides blue-grey ; orbital patch 
Ibrigbt blue. Femate smaller than the male, with dis- 
tinctly shorter bill, less curved at the tip. Hab., Guiana, 
Lower Amazon, and N. Brazil. 

Dr. Emil A. Goeldi (The Ibis, 1897, pp.. 157-158) says : 
" Sitnikiing 'is the differienioe in the cry of Shamphastos 
erythrorhynchus compared with that of B. ariel _ and 
R. discolorus. It is particuliajrly eoSt, nearly melodioras, 
and may be tolenalbly interpreted by the syllables tiu- 
tiu-fii-fii-fii." 

This species arrived at the London Gardens in 1859 
and in 1874; it has also (been exhibited in the Berlin 
Gardens. 

CtTVTEE's TotfCAN [Rhmtiphastos cuvicri). 

'Gene.rall' colour black ; upper tail-coverts orange, some- 
(tiniasj washed with scarlet ; throaJt and neck whiiite', 
laometdmes washed wit)h lemom-yeiloiw biEihind ; pectoral 
ibiand and under taiil-coveirts eoainlet ; bill black, with 
th© ouJmen and a basal' band yel'loiwish ; irides onamge- 
yellow; na&ed orbital patch blue. Fem'ale not ddf- 
tfenentiated, but probably slightly smaller than the 
male, and with shonter bill. Halb., " Colombia, Ecuaidor, 
and Upper Ama-zomla." (S'clater.) 

Sbolzmann says (Taczanowski's " Oirnilthologie du 

* In " How to Sex Oage-birde," I adopted: the name " Doulrt- 
fui Touoan," used m the Zoo'logical Society's List, but this 
name ought oerta.iiily to be used prefera/bly for R. ambiguus. 



Penou," Vol.^ III., p. 147): "This Toucan keeps in 
sraajll oompanies, more rarely in pairs or alone. Like 
the other r-epresentativies of the family, it remains chiefly 
on tall trees, rar&ly desoe'nidiing to the lower ibranohes. 
Its voice nearly resemlbles that of B. tocard, but is 
a little more simple, composed of two notes. It is a 
very rcBtless ibird, tihouiglh clum'sy in its actions, or, at 
any rate, its ibeak gives it that 'appeiaranoe." 

Mr. WBJter Goodieltoiw {The Ibis, 1903, pp. 215, 
216) says : "A seri'as of males and females from, the Rio 
NapO', where they were extremely numerous. This 
was remarkable, for the Indiamfi slaughtered tihem by 
the hundred, and at certain seasO'Uis Oirganised expedi- 
tions especially for killing them. I have seen them 
return from th'ese expeditions with miany hundreds of 
smoked Toucans, which they keep to 'cat out of the 
foidt seiason, when game is scarce. When the fruit is 
ripe on certain forest trees, th© Indian la:ds are sent to 
make a temporary dwelling under the branches, and 
they take up their abode there while the fruit lasts, 
each boy selecting a tree to himsellf. With their silent 
blowpip'es they pick off all birds that come there to 
feed. 'Considering tliis wihole'sale slaughter, it is a 
wonder th'at this Toucan and ma.ny other ibirds have not 
long agO' become extinct, in the Napo region at any 
rate. The Indians use the feathers for decoratincr their 
weapons and persons, while from the 'bills they carve 
quaint neckla'ces. The bare skin around the eye is 
shaded Oxford 'blue. Indian, name, ' Dumbiqui.' When 
iwe were on thc' N'apo we^ only met this Toucan singly or 
an pairs." 

The first example of Curler's Toucan reached the 
London Zoological Gardens in December, 1871, and a 
second in October, 1875; it has also been represented 
in th© Berlin Gardens. 

Keel-billed Toucan (Rhamphasios culminatus). 

A smaller representative of the preceding, with much 
smaller and differently shaped bill. Hab., "Eastern 
Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, and Oolonibia." (Sclater.) 
I have found nO' notes on the wild 'Hte of this bird. A 
specimen arrive'd at the Berlin Zoological Gardens in 
189'7. 

Abiel Toucau {Rhamphastos ariel). 

Black; upper 'tail-coverts scarlet; whole throat and 
neck orange ; a broad pectoral band and the under tail- 
oO'Verts soarlet ; bill black, with a baisai yellow band, 
■th© oulmen 'Mue-grey at 'bas-e ;' feet leadi^-grey, with 
black claws ; irides bluish. ; naked oilbital patch dark 
red. Female with shorter bill, with shorter terminal 
cuivatm'e; th'e flattened b'aeal portion of tlh© culmen 
often considerably Ibroiader, but this may not be a 
re'-iable character. Hiab., Bastiern Brazil. 

Burmeister (" Systemiatieche Uebersicht," Vol. II., 
p. 206) says : "In -the coEustal forest region this species 
is the commonest ; one e-ven' m'eets with it in th© vicinity 
of Bio de Janeiro, and especially in th© forests on the 
Organ Mountains. At New Freiburg I have seen many 
examples, aod once also a young bird wihich was fed 
'■(nth poitjato'es, mandioc, arid Sp^anisb potato^es. The 
Brazilians frequeintly trap tih'6 biixi, because its fl'esh 
laifords them agreealMe ■food. iC'Oofced with rice, the 
dislh rese.mbl6s a good pigeon broth, and is quite tasty. 
By the Indians the beautit^ul yellow igorget is especially 
utiHsed ajs an adarimi'ent, but the bird is in like maimer 
igenerally eaten by them." 

This bird firsit arrive'd at the London ZoolO'gical 
Giardens in 18'59, since when miany hiave come to hand ; 
it reiacbed the Amsterdiam Gardens Still e-arlieir — ^in 1853. 
Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria possessed it in 1878, when 
it was to be seen in most na'turalists' estalblishments ; 
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in tihat year Miss Hagenbeck exiiibited it at an exhibi- 
tion of the ".Eg'iotlha " Society at Berlin. 

Sulphur and White Breasted Toucan 
{Shamphastos vitellinus). 

Black ; rapper tiailnooverts scairlot ; throait and sides of 
neck -white ; fore-meek yeJloiW ; a bmoad pectorai band 
and tihe under 'taiil-ooverts scarlet ; bill black, with a 
paile blue basal bamd on imder mandible, tomiium wh-ite ; 
naked orlbital patch blue. Fieimale smalieir than male, 
and ■with a consideralbdy shonter bill. Hab., "Tminidad, 
V©n«ziu©la, Guiana, and Lower Amazonia." (iSolater). 

I have found no notes respecting the -wild life of this 
bird. It was purchased by the London Zoological 
Sooioty in 1872, and seems not to have reaohed any other 
public gardens. 

Gkeen-billed Toucan (Ehamphastos d'tcolorus). 

Black ; uppeir tail-coverte scarlet ; cheeks, throat, and 
breast pale brimstone-yellow with a central orange 
patch ; upper half of abdom^en and under tail-coTerts 
scarlet ; hill pale green -with a black b'asal band', tomium 
bright red ; feet dark leaden grey with black claws ; 
eyelids blue ; irides grey-blue with green reflections ; 
naked orbital patch vermilion. ITeimale apparently with 
longer and somewhat narrower bill than the male, the 
sexual differences being reversed in this species. Hah., 
" S.E. Brazil and Paraguay." (Sclater.) 

Burmeister says ("Systematisehe TJeberaicht," Vol. 
II., p. 205) : "This Toucan is the commonest species in 
the regions of the interior -wihich I have visited. I re- 
ceived it in Minas Geraes at all places where I stayed 
for a moderate time ; one also hears its rattling voice 
continuously in the woods, and not infrequently has the 
opportunity of seeing the bird at roost in the distance, 
its vairied plumage making it eaeily recognisable. In 
the neighbourhood of forest it appears to be absent, 
since Prince Wied did not observe it. Its mode of life 
presents nothing unique ; 'the trapped young bird which 
I possessed for a long time preferred to eat cooked pota- 
toes and roots of manioc, which, however, had to be 
offered to him to induce him to accept them ; old birds 
will neither let themselves he caught nor tamed." 

This well-known Toucan first arrived at our London 
Gardens in 1876, since when it has been exhibited in 
many other public gardens, at bird sho-ws, and has been 
o-wned by various aviculturists. 

Cayenne Aeacvei {Pteroglossus aracari). 

Above dark, almost metallic, green ; nimp scarlet ; 
head and nape, throat and neck black ; ear-coverts with 
a wash of dhestnut ; below pale yellow ; a, scarlet ven- 
tral band ; flanks and -under tail-coverts ruf escent 
green; upper naandible yellovrish white with a broad 
black stripe on the ridge and a black basal streak ; 
lower mandible black with a narrow white basal line; 
feet greenish-grey ; irides brown ; naked orbital region 
elate-iblack. Female not differentiated. Hab., " Guiana, 
Cayenne, Sniinam, and Lower Amazonia." (Sclajter.) 

Prince Maximilian of Wied met with it in primeval 
forest, and describes its manner of life as similar to 
that of other Toucans; he saw it in numbers roosting 
on the -uppermost dry branches of forest trees, from 
which its short two-syllabled note, somewhat like 
" Kulik K-ulik," sounded. As a mile it lives in pairs, 
hut after the breeding season in small flocks, which 
wander about in seaaich of fruits. In the cool part of 



the year, when most fruits are ripe, they often leave 
the woods and approach the coasts and plantations, 
where many of them are killed on account of their flesh, 
which is pleasant tasting and also plump in the cool 
season. They fly airchwise and jerkily like the other 
Toucans, and flap little with their -wings ; when at roost, 
like the European Magpie, they beat up and down with 
the tail. The nest is found in holes in trees or branches 
-with only two eggs. They pursue and drive off with 
abuse birds of prey, and especially Owls {cf. Buss, 
"Die Fremdlandischen Stubenvogel," Vol. II., pp. 650, 
651). 

Russ says that this epecies reaches their market ex- 
tiremely rarely ; it arrived at the Amsterdam' Gardens 
in 1882, and ie at present in the Berlin Gardens. 

Maximilian's Akacaei (Pteroglossus wiedi). 

Differs from the preceding in the narrow stripe on the 
culmen and greener thighs. Female rather smaller than 
male, with smalleir bill, the culminal stripe often, but 
perhaps not always, wider, especially at the base. Hab. , 
"Lower Amazonia and S.E. Brazil." (P. L. Sclater.) 

Burmeister says (" Svsteniatisohe Uebersioht," Vol. 
II., pp. 207, 208) : "In the whole tract of Brazil which 
I travelled over this bird is common; one finds it 
abundantly in pairs sitting quietly on isolated trees, 
and from time to time hears its cry— Kulik, Kulik. Its 
flocks are not in great numbers, five to six, rarely more. 
The bird is not very shy, and in its behaviour much re- 
sembles the Magpie ; like it it beats with its> tail and flies 
in the same jerky maimer, with short quick flaps of the 
wing ; it also delights in attacking birds of prey, especi- 
ally Owls, and abuses them like Jackdaw?." 

The London Zoological Society first secured this bird 
in 1872, after which others came to hand from time to 
time. It seems to be merely a local race of P. aracari. 

Banded Akacari (Pteroglossus torquatus). 

Above dark green ; a narrow chestnut collar on the 
back of neck; rump scarlet; head, throat, and neck 
black ; below pale yellow ; a black spot on chest ; breast 
more or lees washed -^vith crimson ; a black abdominal 
band more or less varied -with crimson ; thighs chestnut ; 
bill black, with the upper mandible pale yeUow, except- 
ing on culmen and towards tip, a narrow white basal 
line ; irides yellow ; naked orbital region, blue-green in 
front, red behind. Female slightly smaller, -with a cou- 
sidera;bly shorter bill having the tip less curved, the 
culminal stripe sometimes narrower than in the male. 
Hab., "Southern Mexico and Central America do-wn to 
Panama; also Northern Columbia and Venezuela" 
(P. L. Sclater.) 

Mr. C. F-. Undei-wood (The Ihis, 1896, p. 445) savs 
that this bird is not so common on the Volcano of Mira- 
valles as lower down, and this is all I have been able 
to discover respecting the bird in d, state of freedom 
Ihe birds of Tropical America generaUy have been 
greatly neglected so far as their life-histoay is concerned 
and I cannot but think that this ie to a great extent 
the tault of those who have made a, special study of 
Neotropical birds ; they have not cared to know anv- 
thmg about the habits of the crea.tures brought home 
but have devoted all their efforts to securing laa-ge serie^ 
ot skins of numerous species; necrology (not biolo^) is 
their dehght. To me lite has always been more impor- 
tant than raiment, and to know something of the habits 
of an animal far moi-e instructive than to give it a name 
and put it into its supposed proper place in a. list of 
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species; though, for some unexplained reason, or lack 
of reason, tlh'e latter is considered generally to be far 
more scientific. 

This species first reached our Gardens in 1870, sinoe 
■whi<Sh obheire have from time to time been added to the 
Zoological Society's collection. One wae exhibited at the 
Crystal Palace in 1903. 

Lbttebed Aracahi {Pteroglossus inscriptus). 

Above dark green; rump soaa-let; head, throat, and 
neck black ; under-surface pale yellow ; thighs brown ; 
bill clear ochreous-'buff, with the cnbnen, tip, basal line, 
aiid a row of spots along inferior edge of upper mandible 
black ; feet dull lead-coloured ; orbital ring turquoise- 
blue ; irideB brownish-black. Female with the throa,t 
and neck brown. Hah., " Gniana and Lower Amazonia." 
(Sclater.) 

I have found no notes on the wild life, but it probably 
corresponds closely with that of the other species of 
its .genus. Although, as Mr. Reginald EhiUipps says 
{The AvicuUural Magazine, First Series, Vol. VIII., 
p. 300), this species comes over occasionally, it appears 
only to have reached the Zoological Gardens of Berlin ; 
RuSB was of opinion that this was the only instance of 
its importation alive, but this was an error. In 1902 
Mrs. M. Rathborne wrote to the editor of The Aricul- 
tural Magazine respecting a;n example in her posses- 
sion ; this bird after recovery from a severe cold, with 
which at first it was afflicted, was fed upon " a mixture 
of egg, breadcrumbs, .and potato pretty moist, for he 
will not eat it at all dry ; also cut up banana, sweet 
grapes split, and squiUs in the drinking water." The 
squills were probably given to prevent a recurrence 
of the cold. 

Spot-billed Toucanet (Selenidera macuUrostris). 

Above dark green ; flights internally blackish-grey ; 
six middle tail-feathers brown-tipped ; head, neck, and 
breast steel-black, a narrow pale yellow nuchal band ; 
a broad strips of feathers from the bill below the eye 
over the ear-coverts, yellow on each side, orange in 
front and citron-yellow behind ; abdomen greenish ; 
flanks orange ; thighs brown ; under tail-coverts scarlet ; 
bill pale yellowish-white or greenish-yellow, greener in 
front with some very variable broad bands and trans- 
verse blotches on the upper mandible, the base of 
culmen and a more or less defined band 'towards tip of 
lower (mandible, black; feet greenish grey. Female 
smaller ; with chestnut instead of black on head, neck, 
and breast; the broad streak on the lower portion of 
the ear-coverts green instead of orange and yellow ; 
the bill shorter, less tapering, but more distinctly 
hooked at tip. Hab., South-eastern Brazil. 

Burmeister (" Systematisohe Uebersicht," II., p. 211) 
says : — " They sat about five or six together roosting on 
not particularly lofty trees in the open field, and were 
hopping boldly about like Parrots, busy in searching for 
fruit, until my appearance alarmed them, and they 
hurried away screaming." 

According to Prince Maximilian the habits of this 
species do not diflfer from those of its allies, and I have 
been unable to find any definite account by recent 
collectors or explorers. 

This little Toucan is not frequently imported, but it 
reached the Berlin Gardens in 1874, those of London 
in 1879 and 1880. In 1878 Linz, of Hamburg, imported 
it, and at the same time Miss Hagenbeofc received two 
examples which she exhibited at the exhibition of the 
" i^gintha " Society in Berlin. 



BARBETS {Cajntonidm). 

Birds mostly of brilliant colours (though 'there are 
some notable exceptions) inhabiting Africa, ^ Asia and 
Tropical America. Like the Toucans, they live chiefly 
•upon berries and fruit, but also take insects, and in 
captivity will accept flejsh. They lay white eggs in 
holes in trees, and their cry is loud and resonant. Their 
bill is short, stout, often with long basal bristles ; their 
feet are short and the toes are dn pairs, the outer 
anterior toe being turned backwards ; the wings are 
short and rounded, and the tail short or of moderate 
length, consisting of ten feathers. They are heavy in 
their actions, arboreal in habits, rarely coming to the 
ground, upon which they hop ; their flight is short. 
The plumage of the sexes differs very slightly, but the 
females generally have a shorter and broader bill than 
the males ; in size also the sexes appear to differ, in 
some species one sex being larger, in others the other 
sex. 

In captivity I should be inclined to treat the Barbets 
in much the same manner as the Toucans, but with less 
animal food. 

Great Baebbi {Megalcema virens). 

Above brown, slightly rufescent ; median wing-covert.s 
shaded with maroon ; all the coverts edged with 
greenish or 'greenish-blue ; flights externally similar, 
inner ones tipped with cinnamon ; lower back, rump, 
and upper tail-coverts grass-,green, with paler edges ; 
tail green above, bluish below ; head and throat ver- 
diter-blue, inclining to greenish ; sides of face and ear- 
coverts black ; lower throat dark brown ; breast and 
abdomen prussian blue, the latter streaked with yellow ; 
sides and flanks also streaked, the former cinnamon and 
the latter .green ; thighs dull yellowish-brown ; under 
tail-coverts scarlet ; under wing-coverts pale yellowish, 
edge of wing green, flights below dusky with pale 
yellow inner edges ; bUl and gape wax-yellow, dark 
horn-colour towards end of upper mandible, white at 
tip of lower mandible ; feet dull sap-green, claws horn- 
coloured ; irides dark brown. Female smaller than 
male, with slightly longer wing but shorter tail! Hab., 
" HUls of Southern China, extending into the Burmese 
and Tenasserim HUls." (Shelley.) 

In Oates' edition of " Hume's Nests and Eggs of 
Indian Birds," Vol. II., pp. 319, 320, we read: — 
"Major C. T. Bingham found the nest of this species 
in Tenasserim. He says : — ' On the 12th February, on 
the bank of the Mekhnaychoung in the Thoungyeen 
Valley, I fonU'd my first nest of 'this bird. It was in a 
hole of a jungle tree, name unknown, at a height of 
about 30 ft. from the ground. Not made, as many 
Barbets' nests are made, on the underside of a branch, 
but bored into the upright stem for about 3 in., ter- 
minating in a natural hollow, at the bottom of which, 
on the bare wood, lay three fresh eggs, broad ovals, 
dull white, but only here and there with faint traces 
of a gloss. A second nest of the 3rd of ^March at 
Meeawuddy contained two young ones. 

" ' A third, found on the 26th March on the bank 
of the Maiglachoung, contained one young one, appar- 
ently just hatched, and one very hard-set egg. "This 
was in a, hole in a dead teak tree, at .about 20 ft. from 
the grormd, and was, like the first, an entrance bored 
into a natural 'hollow, which was milined. 

" ' I am glad to say that, though the getting-out of 
the egg necessarily enlarged the entrance-hole, the 
birds did not desert their young one, for I saw them 
feeding it the next diiv. The four eres procui-ed mea- 
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sured 1.35 x 1.06, 1.30 x 1.05, 1.32 x 1.05, and 
1.37 X 1.01.' "_ 

Tlie eggs are in shape .broad ovals, always somewhat, 
often conspicuously, pointed towards the small end. In 
colour they .are pure dull white, with only here and 
there in some eggs a faint trace of gloss." 

The London Zoological Society purchased its first 
example of this Barbet in 1876 ; others were secured 
in later years ; in 1895 the Berlin Gardens acquired the 
species. In 1908 a,n example was exhibited by Mr. 
Townsend at the London Cage-Bird Association's Show. 

Blue-cheeked Barbet (Oyano-ps asiatica). 

Above pale grass-green; primary-coverts and 
primaries slightly darker .green, the latter externally 
\ellowish towards the tips; tail green above, blue 
below; crown, nape, and lores scarlet; a yellowish line 
towards the forehead, followed by a iblack .band, which 
is continued backwards .above the e.y6bro.w ; the latter 
and sides of head generally bright sky-blue, as also is 
the throat ; sides of neck and under surface generally 
yellowish-green ; a spot of scarlet on. each sid© of the 
throat; under mng-coverts huffish; flights below dull 
brown, yellowish at inner edges ; bUl greenisih-yellowish- 
horn with black culmen ; feet dull green ; margins of 
eyelids orange ; irides hazel to reddish-brown. Female 
a.pparently rather larger, ibut with shorter wing and 
tail; iher Ibill is slightly shorter and broader, and ■the 
culmen, seen in prafile, is rather more arched. Hab., 
" Himalayas from Cashmere eastward to the Burmese 
countries and Northern Tenasserim, occuring also in 
Dacca and near Calcutta." (Shelley.) 

Jerdon (" Birds of India," Vol. I., pp. 313, 314) 
says: — "Buchanan Hajnilton states that it .breeds in 
holes in trees, which it excavates itself. ' The name 
Busswnt hairi' says he, 'signifies the old woman of 
the spring.' Tickell describes a nest made of grass, 
and placed in a Morva tree, ae belonging to this species, 
but of exceedingly doubtful origin, I imagine. Pearson 
states that it has two broods in the year. 

"It is rather a noisy .bird, with a very peculiar call, 
•tthich Sundevall endeavours to imitate by the word 
rohuroj-rohuroj ; and it is syllabilised by BIyth as 
Ir.irvvTil:, kiiruwuk, Icuruvill:. It ae more siibd^ied than 
the call of the last group (Megalcema), but still con- 
siderably like it, without the preliminary cachinnation. 
It hops actively about the branohes of trees, and lives 
entirely on- fruit, which Sundevall said he found alwaj's 
broken asunder." 

In Hume's " Nest; and E^gs," Vol. II., pp. 320, 321, 
are the following notes: — "Mr. R. Thompson says: — 
' The Blue -throated Barbet breeds in April and ^lay, 
dijTging out .holes in the decayed branches of trees. 

'' ' It is a common breeder in our Kumaon forests, 
keeping entirely to the hilly regions. " Kuttooruk, 
kuttooruk, kuttooruk," is ite cry.' 

" ilr. Blyth tells us that in Lower Bengal it has two 
broods, one in the month of May, the other in 
November. 

" Colonel G. F. L. Marshall says that his .shikai-ee 
found a nest-.bole in KaJsi Grove (Dehra Doon). 'The 
entrance i\-as on the water side of a bough a.b<iut 
15 inches in girth, and near the top of the tree. The 
bole was circular, and about 10 inohes in depth.' 

"Several nests found in "May in the neighbourhood 
of Darjeeling each contained three freeh eggs. One was 
in a hole in a large tree about 6 feet from the ground ; 
two others were in holes in large liranehes of trees. The 
one first mentioned had a large pad of shavings, appa- 
rently taken off by a plane, and coUerte.d by the birds. 
The elher.'- had scraps of decayed wood as a bed for the 
nest. 



"Another nest-hole found in July contained three 
fresh 'eggs, had also in it a large pad, consisting almost 
exclusively of coarse vegetable fibre, apparently strips 
of the bark of some herbaceous plant, iJut a few pieces 
of OTass, a piece of red wool, and one or two other 
similar miscellaneous scraps are intermingled in the 
pad. Whether the Barbets can possibly themselves col- 
lect these pads, or whether they take possession of 
holes in which other species have already collected 
them, I have not been able to ascertain. 

" The eggs vary from rather broad to considerably 
elongated ovals, and are not uncommonly slightly 
pointed towards one end. The shell is fine and com- 
pact, and in some specimens has a slight gloss, in 
others is dull and almost entirely glossless. The colour 
is, of course, pure white. 

" In length the eggs vary from 1.03 to 1.13, and in 
breadth .from 0.79 to 0.87; but the average of eight 
eggs is 1.09 by 0.83." 

A tolera.bly frequently imported species, which first. 
arrived at the London Zoological Gardens in 1866, a 
good many other specimens having since come to hand. 
Both in Germany and Englan.d various aviculturists 
have owned specimens, one in ilies Alderson's posses- 
sion being described by her as recently as Februa-ry, 
1908. [TJie AvicuUural Magazine, Second Series, 
Vol. VL, p. 129.) 

Golden-throated Barbet [Gyanops franklini). 

Above golden grass-green; lesser wing-ooverts deep 
blue, mediain and greater coverts edged with blue ; 
bastard-wing, primary-coverts, and flights black, blue ex- 
ternally, excepting the secondaries, which ajte green ; 
crown bright golden yellow shading into scarlet on fore- 
.head and nape ; sides of head black ; bluish on sd^des of 
nape ; ear -coverts ashy-grayish, extended over back of 
cheeks and lower throat; front of cheeks, chin, and 
upper throat golden yellow, rest of body below yellowish 
green ; tail below blue ; under wing-cover.ts yellowish 
buff, tinged with green ; fliglits below blackish, yellowish 
along inner edges; bill black at tip, diffusedly grey at 
base ; " feet green, claws dusky ; iris .brown " (J. 
Scully) ; " feet pearl bluish, irides orange-yellow in 
Gronvold's dtrawing .fro.m life. Hab., 'Eastern Hima- 
layas, Assam, and Manipur.' " (Shelley_.) 

Jerdon says (" Birds of India," Vol. i., p. 314) : — 
" This handsome Barbet is very common at Darjeeling 
— ^t.hat is, at a certain aititude, from 4,000 feet to 
8,000 feet, and uiiward.'^. Its usual cry is something 
like kattah-kalfalialtak. It lives entirely on fruit." 

The .following notes are from Hume's " Nests and 
Eggs," Vol. II., p. 322: — " According to Mr. Hodgson's 
notes, this species, the Golden-,throat6d Barbet, begins 
to lay in April, breeding in holes in trees in the central 
hills of Nepal and SikHm, and in the Terai. The 
nest-hole is about 10 or 12 inches in depth ; the eggs, 
tlirce or four in number, are pure white, and one that 
is figured measures 1.1 by 0.85 inch ; a broad, regular 
oval. 

">Mr. Mandelli has favoured me with an egg of this 
species taken at Ginzo.n the 5th August, at an elevation 
of about 3,500 feet. The nest-hole was placed in a 
medium-sized tree at about 8 feet fro.m the ground, and 
contained .two fresh egs?. 

" The egg is a moderately broad oval, pure white, 
and with very little gloss, and measures 1.11 in length 
by 0.82 in breadth." 

Mr. Reginald Phillipps acquired two .sp6cim.ens of 
this pretty species in September, 1902, which he sub- 
sequently forwarded to I\Irs. Johns.toni9, and one of them 
eventually found its way to our London Zoological Gar- 
dens. ISlv. Phillipps has published an interesting illus- 
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trated account of these birds in The A vicuUural Maga- 
zine, iSecond Sea-ies. Vol. III., pp. 323-330. H« fed tliem 
" almost exclusively on fruits and vegetable matter, in- 
eluding cut-up raisins." 

Common GtRben or Jungle Babbet [Oyanops caniceps). 

Bright green, streaked and spotted 'with yellowisih 
above ; ■wing-coverts slightly browner green ; primaries 
dusky,_ green exteimally ; inner secondajies green with 
yellowish spots; lower back, rump, and upper tadl- 
coverts without stripes ; tail green above, bluer below ; 
head, neck, thi-oat, and breast brown streaked with 
whitisb, excepting on tlie throat ; lores, front of cheeks, 
and chin dark grey; body from breast backwards 
emerald-green, slightly brownis>h on abdomen; under 
wing-ooverts and inner lining of flights yellowish ; bill 
brownish-flesh ; feet dull chrome-yellow, claws brown ; 
irid'es clear brown; naked orbital ring orange-yellow. 
Female smaller than the male, with shorter Tvings and 
tail. Hab., India. 

Jerdon ("Birds of India," Vol. I., p. 311) says: "Its 
loud cry is familiar to every sportts-man, wherever its 
range extends, and is often quite istartling. Like the 
call of the others of this group, it is something like the 
word kiitiir, hbtur, hbtur, preceded by a harsh sort of 
laugh. They continue to call for some minutes at a 
time, and acre heard at all hours, frequently indeed at 
night, especially when there is moonlight ; hence several 
of the native names. Its usual food is fruit and berries, 
occasionally insects. Mr. EUiot, in his remarks, notes 
"one wae shot pecking at the flowers of a tree." He 
further states that on each side of the throat there is 
a naked spot vrith the skin wrinkled, which the bird 
probably contracts and expands When calling." 

In Hume's "Nests and Egg«," Vol. II., pp. 322, 323, 
and 324, we read : " Franklin's Green Barbct breeds in 
richly -"wooded, well-watered districts, especially in the 
neighbourhood of hilly ground or hills, finding its way 
up into the valleys of these to an elevation of some 
2,000 or 3,000 feet, at any rate, all over Continental, 
as opposed to Peninsular India. It la.ys in March and 
April. At Bareilly I obtained' fully-fledged young ones 
by ilay 20, and Dr. King, writing from Moimt Aboo, 
.=.ays he obtained them on the 25th of that month. 

" Three or four is the usual number of eggs found, 
and these appear to he laid very irregularly, as quite 
hard-set and almost fresih ones are found in the eaiue 
nest-hole. These latter, so far as I know, are always 
excavated by the birds themselves in the trunk or one 
of the larger branches of eoone soft-wooided tree, such 
as the siris. In Bareilly we found no nest-hole at a less 
height than 20ft., and one was at least M-ft. from the 
ground. 

" There is, of course, no real nest, the eggs being 
laid on the bottom of the hole amongst a few chips. The 
hole is comparatively sm'all, not above 5in. in diameter 
at bo'tto-m, from 6in, to 2ft. deep, and the passage, which 
is very neatly cut and rounded, and nicely bevelled off 
at the entrance, is only about 2iin. in diameter." 

" The egg's are som'ewhat elongated, very regular ovals, 
dull white, and slightly glossy. ITiey vary from 1.1 
to 1.3 in length, and from 0.84 to 0.95 in breadth ; but 
the average of a dozen eggs was 1.21 nearly by 0.88 
nearly." 

Russ says that this bird has only once arrived living 
in Europe, ili.=s Cliristiane Hagenbeck having in 1875 
brought it to the " Cypria" Exhibition, at Berlin. Of 
course, a common and -(Tidely-distributed Indian bird 
like this might arrive in the English bird market at any 
time. 



Hodgson's Barbbt {C'yanops lineala). 

Above grass-green, feathers of mantle and upper back 
with yellowish- white centres; outer weibs of primaries 
olive-yellow towards the tips; tail green above, 'bluish 
'below; feathers of crown ashy-whitisii edged wi'th 
brown, more pironounced on hind neck ; sides of head 
whiitisih, the ear-ooverte, hind cheeks, and sides of neck 
with brown edges to the feathers ; throat not at all or 
very slightly streaked ; feathers of fore-neck and breast 
whi'tish broadly edged with Ibirown ; sides of breast, 
flanks, thighs, and under tail-coverts pale emerald-green 
with darker edges to the feathers ; under iwing-coverts 
yellowish- white edged with brown; flights below dark 
brown, yellO'Wis'h along inner wieb ; 'b3l horn-yellow ; 
feet flesihy yellow, base of claws dusky brown ; irides 
deep brown and reddish-brown ; orbital ring deep yel- 
low. Female with a broader bill. Hab., "Himalayas 
to Assam and the Burmese countries, and reoccurring 
in Java." (Shelley.) 

All that Jerdo'n tells us about 'this Barbet is -that " its 
voice is very loud," but in Hume's " Nests and Eggs of 
Indian Birds," Vol. II., p. 525, we get so^me informa- 
tion: "According to ili-. Hodgson's notes, this species 
(the Linea'ted Barbet) breeds in the valleys of the lower 
regions of Nepal. It 'begins to lay about April, and the 
young are ready to fly by June or July. It excavates 
a deep hole, some 16in. in depth, in the trunk of some 
decayed tree, and lays three or four pure white egg.'', 
which are figured as broad ovals, considerably pointed 
towardls one end, and measuring 1.3in. by 0.98in." 

Majoi' C. T. Bingham informs us that in Tenasserim 
"this Barbet was excessively com'mon, but I succeeded 
in finding onlv two nests, one on MaiOh 25, and the 
C'tJier on April 13. This latter contained four young 
ones barely fledged. Out of the former, which was a 
meie hole leading to a shallow 'hollow in a dried bough 
of a teak-tree, which, having been cut down years ago, 
lay propped in a slanting position against a neighbour, 
I took three fresh eggs, w;hich I found lying on the bare 
wood. The entrance-hole was irregular and evidently 
not a recently cut one." 

" 'Some eggs are rather elongated ovals, the ehiells fine, 
smooth, and rather fragile, but with scarcely any appre- 
ciable gloss. Other eggs are regular ovals, sometimes 
having a pyriform or even slightly cylindrical tendency ; 
pure w!hite and fairly, but niot conspicuously, glossy. 

" An egg of this species, sent me from Sylhet by Mr. 
Cripps, measures 1.25 by 0.95. Other eggs measure 
from 1.16 to 1.38 in length, by 0.83 to 0.91 in breadth." 
This species reached the London Zoological Gardens 
in 1877 ; in 1881 Jamrach imported it, as also in 1894. 
and in about 1896 or 1897 it appears to have arrived 
at the Berlin Gardens. 

iSiiALL Green Barbet (Oyanops viridis). 

Above grass-green, primaries blackish internally, yel- 
lowish towards tips of outer webs ; inner secondaries 
bluish ; head, hind neck and under-surface ashy-whitish 
with pale brown edges to the feathers, darker on head, 
throat, and breast ; hind neck elightly greenish and 
distinctly streaked with brown ; sides and flanks bright 
green with darker edges ; thighs and under tail-coverts 
uniform, green ; under wing-coverte yellowish-buff ; 
fligihts below dusky, yellowish along inner welbs ; 'b'ill 
piale brorwn, darker at tip of upper mandible ; feet 
greenish-leiajd'en ; irides dark brawn. Female smailler 
than male. Hab., Southern India. 

Jerdoai says ("Binds of India," Vol. I., p. 312): 
" This is the. common Green Baribet of the Malab'ar 
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coaisit, exbanding uip the Neillgiheirries, wJier© vory com- 
mon in. the deose woods, and alomig the Mlalahar Gihiate 
as far as N.L. 14 deg. Its voice je not quite «o loud 
as that of the fast speioies {M. caniceps). Ite fldghlt is, 
lik« that oif the othems of tih'is gemus, toIeanalMy rapid, 
direct, amd sli'gihltly unduliartimg. It penahes genenally 
on the 'higher braoiiehee of trees. I haiv© frequently 
heard both this ajnd the last species calling hy moon- 
light, and have aiwajye foiund fruit in its stomach. ' ' 

"liayiard refliatfces at the M. zeylanica of Geylion that, 
in confinemienit, although it ate^ frujiifc gireoddly, it would 
yet eat raiw meat, and devoured several liitble Amadhia-^ 
tept in an aviairy iwith it. Tlhis is quite in oonfoimiity 
Tith what has 'been remarked of the Soiuth American 
ToiU.oa.ns in oaptivdty. ALv. Bennet describes in full 
detail the despatching of an unlucky Goldfimch by a 
caged Touioan. All of the species build in 'holes of 
ti'ees, laying three or four shining white eggis. " 

Hume ("Nests and Eggs," Second .Edition, Vol. II., 
pp. 325. 326, 328) says : — " I .have never taken the eggs 
of the Small Green Bambet ; but !Mr. Davison tells me 
that 'it breeds very commonly on the Nilghiris, in 
the trunk or larger branches of .dry and partially 
deca,yed trees.' Dr. Jendoii seems to quesihio'n tlh.eii' 
excavating their own nests ; but .of this there can be no 
doubt, as I hare repeatedly seen t.hem at work. The 
holes vary considerably, both with regard to the depth 
of the entrance-tube, if it may be so called, and also 
with regard to the depth of the egg-chamber. The hole 
is shaped something like a retort with a very short 
neck. The eggs are pure white, rather glossy, and gene- 
rally nearly as thick at the smaller as at the larger end, 
but in this, as well as in size, they vary very con- 
siderably. The normal number of eggs is, I should isay, 
four, but very often only three are laid, while occa- 
sionally even five are found. Nothing is used to line 
the hole, the eggs being merely laid on a few chips of 
decayed wood. The bird appears rather to sit over 
than on her eggs, as she may be seen for hours together 
with her head .sticking out of the hole. Breeds in 
LMarch, April, and May, and sometimesi continues laying 
even as late as the first or second w.eek in June." 

" The .eggs of this species, sent me from the Nilghiris 
by MisiS Oockburn and Mr. Davison, 'are dull pure 
white, only moderately glossy, more or less broad ovals. 

"They vary in length from 1.07 to 1.22 inch, and in 
(breadth from 0.75 to. 0.96 inch; but. they average 1.13 
by 0.86 inch." 

Russ states that, i^o far as -he knows, this species 
has only once been imported alive, by G. Bosz, of 
Cologne, who sent it to him for identification : nevei- 
thele.ss, a common South Indian bird might appear in 
the English market any day. 

Cbimson-bkeasted Barbet {Xantholcema 
TusmatocepAala) . 

Above yellowish olive-green, many of the feathers 
with yellow edges, lesser and outer median and greater 
wing-coverts .grass-green, bastard-wing, primary-coverts, 
ajnd fflights Malckislh internially ; p.rimarie8 yeilowisih 
towiarais tiips of outer wabs ; a 'broad 'scartet frontal band 
succeeded by a. band of Wack ; occiput, n'ape, and hind- 
neck rwiajslhed iwitth Miiish ; 'sides of (head black ; (a 
narrow eyielhrow filtreak and a bro.ad streak below the 
eye brigiht sulpibur-yeillow ; .hinder cheeks and b.aok of 
ear-ooiventbs wiaslhed with ibluishigre'en ; throat .bright 
euIiphuT-yeillow, vlaried belhind with. Ib'laci ; sides of neck 
green, w.aBbed with Wuiah-igrey ; fiore-neck Ihriglh't 
sca.r.l6t, shaded at back iwilth .goUden yellow ; rest of 
under surface pale yellow, whitish in the cenitre, amd 
streaked .witji igreen o.n sides, flanks, and under tail- 



coverts ; .edge of wing green ; flightts Ibeloiw dusky, 
yel.lo'W.i.ah along inner edge ; .bill dark homy alate-colour, 
paSer at ibase ; feet deep coral pink ; imideis dark ibrown, 
with la paile or peaj?l-grey oulteir teirole. 'Female emialier 
and slightly duller ftihaai the miaie. Halb., Oeylkm and 
India, eais'twacd to Burma, and .through '>lalay®ia to 
Snmjabra and Itihe Plh.i'Mppines. 

Jerdon dbserrves {" Birds lof India," Vol. I., ip. 3'16) : 
" It is veiry common wiheirev.er tttieire is a suflSciency of 
trees, imhabiiting open spaces in (the j.ungles, groveB of 
trees, afvenues, .and gardems, ibedng very fajmiiEar, and 
approaching close to houses, ainid not linfrequenltly 
perrihing on the housetop. As feur as I have oibserved, 
it does not dimlbi like the Woodpeckers, but hops about 
the 'brandies like other perching ibii,TdB. The Rev. ili'. 
Philipps, indeed, 'as quoted by Horsfield, sitates that dt 
runs uip anid doiwn the tree like a "Wbodpecker, .ajnid otfher 
obseirverB have .asserlted it climbs to. its hole ; but I con- 
fess itlhat I .have never seen ith.is, land Mr. Blyth is mo'st 
decidedly of opinion that the Barbetts never clinub. This 
naturalist found that one which he ikepit alive would 
take insects inlbo .its mouth .and munch them, Ibut 
swallo'w.ed none of the.m, and forsiook HJhiem immeidiateli' 
when fruit was offered. Its .chief food is f.r'Uiilfc of 
various kinds, isometimes perhaps insects. It has 'a 
remarifcaibly lo.ud note, whiich sounds .like tooh-iool-tooh, 
and this it geneirallly uitteiis when se'aited on the top of 
some 'tree, nodding its head at each call, firsit to one 
side, then to another. Sundevall states that it is like 
a nather 'low note on the fl.ute, fro.m the lloiWier G to the 
seoond E. This sound, and the motion of its head 
accompanying it, have given ori.gin to the name of 
' Coppersmith,' .by which it is kno'wn bolth .among 
natives and Europeians. The sorand often appears to 
comje f'ro.m a differemt direction to What from .which it 
does Teal'ly p.roceed ; .amd thiis appears .to m.e to. depen-d 
on the diT'edtion of the bird's head when uttering th'e 
call. Mr. Philipps accounts for .it by saying that it 
alters the intensity of its call. Sundevall remarks that 
'the same individual always utters the sa.me note, but 
thait two are seldom he.a.rd to miake ijit exaotily aibke. 
When, thereifore, two or miore birds are sitti.ng near 
eiacih other, a not unpleasant music arises from the 
aJDteimation of the ndtes, .each souniding like the tone of 
a series of ibeiiLs.' It Ibreeds in holes in trees, laying 
two (or more) wh.ite eggs. A piair bred in my garden at 
Sanger, in the cross-beam of a vinery. The enitrance 
was fro.m the under-side of the ibie.a.m, (perfe(3til.y ciriciilair. 
It appeared .to have been used for several years, and 
the bird h.ad gone on lengithening the cavity insiide year 
by year till the distance from the oiiglijnal entrance 
was foiur or five feet ; and it had then made another 
entrance, 'also from below, about 2-^ feet from the nest._ 
I quite re.ce.ntly observed a nesit of this bird in a bole of 
a decayed branch of a tree, close t-o a honisa in a large 
thoroughfare in Calcutta." 

Hume says ("Nests .and: Eggs," Vol. II., pp. 329, 
330, 332) : " I have always found the nest of the Copper- 
smith, or, as Jerdon pleases to call it, the Orim'son- 
breasted Barbet, in March, April, or May; but in Cen- 
tral and Southern Indi.a it begins, I believe, to lay 
earlier. 

Sometimes it fixes upon 'a branch, hollow fro.m end 
to end, .and wth a wide natural aperture, but in these 
casee it generally cuts a new entrance, nearer to the 
bottom of the cavity, some 2in. in diam.eter, and always, 
I think, on the undersidte of t'he bough. As a rule, 
however, like others of the family, these Barbets seem 
to be able to find out branches that are decayed in- 
temially, although externally to the human eye exlribit- 
ing no signs of this, and into such, through the harder 
external shell of the branch, they cut a perfectly circular 
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hole -wi'% the edges neatly .bevelled off inside and out. 
Ihe eggs aore at the bottom of the ca.vity into which 
they 'have thns bored (and which tlhey sraoothen a good 
deal interiorly), often a couple of feet below the door, 
and laid nuerely on the chips produced in the course of 
the work. 

The normal number of the eggs ie four,, but I have not 
untrequently found only three hard-eet onee or newly- 
fledged young birds. 

"The hole varies in length from 1ft. to 4ft. or 5ft., 
and: the diameter of the chamber, when, as sometimes 
happens, this is cut entirely by themselves in sound 
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though soft wood, scarcely exceeds 4rn. The birds often 
us© the sajne hole year after yea.r, but generally lengthen 
it each season." 

" The long, narrow, pure wliite egg of this species, 
whose fragile sheJl has rarely much, and is often devoid 
of all, gloss, reminds one miicli of those of our Common 
Indian Swift (C. affinis). Typically the eggs are almost 
cylindrical, tapering eoanewhat towards one end, but 
the end's themselves are broad and obtuse, and no ten- 
dency to point is observable ; they vary, however, much 
in size, and within certain limits in shape also. Here 
and there a tolerably perfect oval may be met with, and 
a slightly pyriform variety is occasionally obtained. 
When fresh and xmblown, like so many eggs of this 
type, they have a delicate pink blush. 

■" In length they vary from 0.87 to 1.07 inch, and in 



breadth from 0.62 to 0.72 inch; but the average of a 
very large series is 0.99 by 0.69 inch." 

This Barbet was added to the collection at the London 
Zoological Society's Gardens in 1901. iBeing a comimon 
and familiar Indian bird, there is no reason why it 
should not be freely imported. 

Purple Barbet (Trachyplwnus ■purpuratus). 
Gloesy black, with blue-black edges to the feathers ; 
lesser wing-coverts wholly white, or with broad black 
tips; upiper taU-coverte narrowly edged with sulphur 
yellow ; a small white spot at end of outer tail-feathers ; 
forehead and eyebrow lake-red, extending to sides of 
neck ; throat streaked with pinkish-grey ; a broad crim- 
son pectoral band; remainder of under-snrface bright 
yellow, excepting at the sides, thighs, and under tail- 
coverts, which are black with ovate yellow spots at tips 
of feathers; under wing-coverts white, dusky at base; 
flights below blackish externally, ashy-brown internially ; 
bill yellow; feet blackish-green; irides reddish-bro^iTi ; 
naked orbital region bright yellow. Female with the 
bill much shorter and broader than in the male. 
Hab., "West Africa from the Cameiroons to Gaboon."' 
(Shelley.]^ 

1904, p. 91) says that he found 
what he took to be the 
gristly part of slugs in the 
stomachs of this species. 
This is all I have come across 
respecting the wild life of the 
bird, but it is probable that 
it feeds, like other species 
of its genus, upon fruits, 
berries, leaves, and insects, 
that it utters its notes from 
a dead branch or bush, and 
it is certain that it must 
nest in a hole in the branch 
of a tree and lay white eggs. 
An example of this species 
was purchased for the Lon- 
don Zoological Glardens in 
July, 1884. It is not men- 
tioned by Buss in his 
" Premdlandischen Stuben- 
vogel." 

In The Avicultural Maga- 
zine, for October, 1909. 
Major Horsbrugh published 
an account, illustrated by a 
coloured plate, of Levail- 
lant's Barbet (T. cafer), ol 
which he brought home two 
specimeixs. 

TOURACOUS {Mmophufiiihe). 

It would seem .that the Hoatzin (Opisthocomus) is 
the nearest relative to the Touracous, which aire also 
believed to .be related to the Cuckoos and Oolies. Huxley 
considered the Hoatzin to approach more nearly to the 
gallinaceous birds and pigeons than anything else ; but, 
in some respects, he recognised an approach to the 
Touracous. Garrod decided that the ancestor of the 
Hoatzin branched off from' the parent stem shortly before 
the true Gallince first appeared, and about simul- 
taneously with the independent pedigree of the Oucu- 
liclm and. Musophagidce. 

The Touracous are fairly large .brightly-coloured frnit- 
eating birds, confined to .the Ethiopian Region ; they 
are arboreal in tlieir habits, but can run rapidly upon 
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the earth; they nest on a, platform built of isticks or 
t"wige, upon which tihey lay two to thtee, or even" five," 
pure white, greenish, or !bluish-whit« eggs.* Their flight 
ifi easy and graceful, but probably not sustaiined. 

Tliese birds have short stout bills, usually prominent 
crei?ts ; short and rounded wdugs, and a long rounded 
tail, coneisting of ten featheirs ; the feet are short in 
the shank, ajid the toes are semi-zygodactyle, the outer 
toe :being capable of movement both backwards and 
forwards. 

One interesting peculiarity of these birds seeme to me 
to be a codiclusive answer to those who assert that a 
featiher when once perfected is incapable of change, since 
the crimeon colouring in the featliers of Touracous is 
soluble in water, leaving the webs pale and washed out 
in appearance ; nevertheless after the feathers (have be- 
come dry the pigment is gradually replaced. This pig- 
ment, which has been called " Turacin," has been proved 
to contain copper. t 

It has been asserted that the Touracous do not differ 
sexually, and eo far as plumage goes th'is statement is 
tolerably correct, but a compari-son of the beaks of the 
two sexes .shows that Jie male inv.iriably has a decidedly 
longer and nairrower beak than the female. 

i[ri3. Johnstone fed her Touracous upon cut-up banana, 
soaked biscuit squeezed dry, sweet-water grapes, and 
mealworms, caterpillars, including silkworms, and later 
bread and milk, not made sloppy. As she was success- 
ful in breedinig with these birds we may talis it that 
this food is satisfactory. 

Senegal TotrnACOu (Turacus persa). 

Back, ibody ol wing, and tail iglossy violet; flights, 
except the outer one, Ibriglhit idrimson, with Wack edges 
and ahatflts; head, oaeok, ifnant 'and centre lof diesit grass- 
green ; IbiarC' ocular (piaitch Bica.rilelt, with la hand of 'white 
f&aitheois in feomt and helow, whidh is divided on ithe 
ohe-ek by a black patch ; rci^fc of body (below iblack with 
a violet shade ; under wing-ioovert'S dark (birown, paajfaly 
washeid with igreein; 'fliighits below las alboive ; hill deep 
o'ive, yeil'loiwish on edges; ieet Iblaek; irides hazel. 
Fe'roale appiareirutly dargeir, land with ishort'er, stouter 
hill. Hal)., West Airioa, from Seneigambia to the 
C'oflgo. 

-Vll we iknoiw aibouifc the wild iaie of this species is that 
it probably oorresponds with that of its lallies. It ds 
laie in the market, but the London Zoological Society 
has received a good many exaimples, the first specimen 
e.vhibite'd in th'eir Gardiens having been preseiilted as 
lo'ng ago as 1868. Russ eviidedtly co-nfonnidis it waith 
some BO'Utlh'etm species, so tlhalt it S'Sem® diouib.tful whether 
the .species received 'alt Annsterdam in 1851, those oiwn'ed 
by Baron von lOoffniely in '1864, etc., we^i'ie reially this 
species, tho'Ugh it 'is 'extre.mely prolbiahle that they were. 

BtTFFON's TotJitAcou {Turacus buf/oni). 

Differs from T. persa in having si broad jet-lblack 
band (below the eye and no white (band beneath it, but 
sn'metimes a narrow white iliine. Female with a noitice- 
ably flhoiiiter Ml. Haib., " WcBit Africa from the Congo 
to Seaej^al." (Shelley.) 

Mr. R. Kemp, in lan a.rifcicle O'U the " Birds of South- 
ea.steirin Sierra Leone (The Ills, 1905, p. 226) says : 
" IrideiS' dar'k hazel ; hill dull 'blood -aied ; od)iit scianliet ; 
feet and 'claiwis black. fHhiis' Toimaco prdbaibly toeedis in 
May laU'd Jiine, as la hen oblbainedin llhe latter month 
conitained in its oviary an lailmo'stt fuilly-d'e-v>eiloped egg." 

* Five is a number giTen by Dr. Stark, but must, I tliink, be 
an error ; two is certainly the usual number of eggs laid. 

t The green plumage contains iron, but not copper. 



Oa^ptamn Shelley ("'Oatalogue of Birds," Vol. XIX., 
p. 439) ithTowB isome douibt upo'n the validity of 'this 
species ; biult if his account of 'fihie soft pailts ki T. persa, 
is correct, theire eho.uld 'be 'no difficulty in diitinguish- 
ing the liviing birds tnoim each ather. 

T. persa T. luffoni. 

Bill deep olive, yellowish Bill duM Mood -red. 

on edges. 
Ji'eet Ib'laxsk. Feet Wack. 

Jrides hazel. Jrides dark hazel. 

Orbital ring 'scarlet Orbital ring scarlet. 

Tilie itotolly differeaiit colouring of the Ibill should be 
aimipily sufficient to indicate 'at least a right to suib- 
specitic rank for T. huffoni. It first reached the London 
Zoological Gardens' in 1862, since which time speciimens 
have ibeein o'coasdonally received up to 1892 at ll'east, as. 
also in the Berlin Gardiens. 

iScHALOw's TouRAOOTJ '[Turacus schalmoi). 

Back and Ibody of wing igloaisy green p'artially sha'ded 
W'itlh 'blue ; flights crimsion land (black las usual ; tail 
TJOilelt ; head, neck, and chest lOTiaes-greC'n ; feath'e-rs of 
creist ani'd map© tipped with white ; (bare orlbital ekiu 
bright ired, ibounded in Ifromt Iby a white hand from the 
lores and ibel'Orw by Iblack felath'ers expande'd into a p'atch 
acro.=as the cheek ;' behind the latter a second Wihite band 
exjtends to beyond the ear-coverts ; lower breast and 
iremiainder of under parts dusky S'late-oolour wasiied witii 
glossy green; hdll orange; feat Wack; irides torown. 
Female not dSfferenitiateid, hut doulbtde'Ss with short'er 
and stouter bill. Hab., " Mossamedes and Benguela to 
the western shores of Lake Tangaojyifca" (Shelley); 
German E. Afnioa (Ne'Um'anJi) . 

Im Layao-d's " Blirde of South Africa," p. 143, we read : 
"This bieautiful species was fiirst disco'vered h'y t'he 
Zamlbesd Exspiloring Expied'ition."* "It likewise occurs 
in South-Western Africa, where Monteiro discovered it 
in Benguela. He gives the following notes con-cerning 
it : " They ai'e sometimes 'brought to Benguela for sale 
by the negroes from Bibe. Appears to be much rarer 
than the 0. erj/ihrolopha. I have seen both pretty 
aJbundantly tO' the interior of Novo Redondo." 

The Zoological Society of London acquired this bird 
by presentation in 1899, and it was still living in 1901. 

Livingstone's Ttjracou [Turacus livingstonii). 

Differs from the preceding in its shorter crest and 
greener tail. Hab., " East Africa from' the Tjgogo to the 
Zambesi" (Shelley); Zululand (Woodward). 

In the Alu'seum th-ere aire sexed examples from Nyassa- 
land, in which the male is more golden-green on the 
mantle and wings than -the female ; the feathers of the 
mantle fringed with gold instead of blue. Oddly enough, 
in a paper on birds collected in Nyassaland [TJie Iliif. 
1893, p. 9), Captain Shelley says: "Twelve specimerrs 
of both ,«exes, showing that they are perfectly alike in 
plumage." 

Messrs. R. B. and J. D. S. Woodward {The Ihis, 
1898, p. 225) say : " ^\'e were repaid for our trouble in 
coming here, ae we obtained some very interesting 
birds, one of which was Livirrgstone's IPlanitain-eater 
[Turacus livingstonii), the fin'esib of the three South 
African Louries. We knew it to be an uniisual species 
by its cry before we shot it ; it much resembles Turacus 
persa, b'Ut has a taller and more cont-pi'Ciroue crest." 

."Vccording to Lieut.-Col. W. H. Manning, the native 

* He confounds it with T. Jiiingstonil; therefore I quote no 
further respecting this locality. 
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name of the Touracou in Nyassaland is " NgaluTcula." 
(See The Ibis, 1901, p. 592.) 

Mr. 0. F. M. Swynnerton (The Ibis, 1907, pp. 293, 
294) says : "This lovely bird is the common Touraco 
of Chirinda, and is also found in the wooded kloofs 
and forest-patches of other portions of the district. Its 
call is a bold crowing ' Tcurrrr hurrrr-hurrrr ,' several 
times repeated — harsh, no doubt, but to my mind ex- 
hilarating and by no means unpleasant, which may be 
heard at all times of the day, but particularly towards 
evening, and to a somewhat less extent in the early 
morning. It is a somewhat unsociable bird, usually 
going about in pairs, though sometimes, particularly 
at the close of the breeding season, as many as four or 
five individuals — a family party, probably — may be 
found about one spot, answering one another or crow- 
ing in chorus. Again, it is not unusual to see large 
numbers — a dozen or so — feeding together on the ripe 
fruit of some large forest-tree ; but these merely collect 
for a common purpose, and, when satisfied, disperse 
singly or in pairs. In October, 1901, two young birds, 
just getting their wing-quills, were brought to me ; the 
nest, which I subsequently saw, was a rough flat struc- 
ture of small sticks, placed about 12ft. from the ground 
in a small tree standing beside a stream in a kloof. 
One of these birds, when commencing to fly, abruptly 
ended its career in a bucket of milk ; the survivor 
lived for two and a half years, becoming extremely 
tame and a most charming pet. On one occasion it 
was taken in the night, presumably by a wild cat, the 
aviary being in bad repair, and feathers and blood on 
the ground indicated that I should not see it again. 
What was my surprise later in the day to find Mr. 
Gwala-gwala on his accustomed perch, minus his tail 
and a good many other feathers, and somewhat cut 
about the hinder parts, but as jaunty as ever, having 
returned of his own accord. I fed the bird chiefly on 
bananas, but when fruit was scarce it would eat 
mealie-meal porridge fairly readily, and appeared to 
thrive on it. Though taking no notice of other birds 
placed in the same cage while it was still young, I have 
little doubt that later it would have proved aggressive, 
for on my showing it a pair of young Purple-crested 
Touracos, not long before its death, it puffed up its 
velvety back-feathers, spread its wings and tail, and, 
leaning forward, crowed loudly several times and 
attempted to attack them through the bars. It was 
very fond of water, bathing, in hot weather, several 
times a day — merely, however, splashing the water 
over itself a few times and then at once making for a 
sunny perch, where it drooped its wings and spread 
out its tail and rump feathers to dry. According to 
the natives, the eggs of this species are always two in 
number and pure white. In my tame bird, and in all 
others which I have examined, the bill and eyelids 
have been carmine. The length of this bird in the 
flesh is from 17in. to 18in. The stomachs examined 
contained wild figs and other fruits, whole or nearly 
so; I found three-fourths of a wild fig, 1.25 inch in 
diameter, in one of them." 

In The Ibis for 1908, p. 415, the same observer gives 
its Singuni name as " Igwalagwala " and its Chindas 
name as "Ihurukuru. " He says: "I have noticed 
that these Touracos call most in the morning and even- 
ing, paiticularly the latter. One individual will start 
the loud quick ' ka-ka-ka-ka-ka ' note, half a dozen 
others will join in, and finally all will end up with a 
regular chorus of the crowing note — really quite deafen- 
ing when close at hand." 

Two examples of this Touracou were presented to 
the London Zoological Gardens in 1894; it has also 
been represented in the Amsterdam Gardens. 



White-cbested ToTjaACOU (Turacus corythaix). 

Differs from T. livingetonii in its shorter and more 
rounded crest; the back and wings with blue-washed 
edges to the feathers, the tail bluer ; bill orange-brown ; 
feet black; irides brown. Female not differentiated. 
Hab., South Africa, from the Zambesi to Natal and 
the Cape Colony. Messrs. Stark and Sclater ("Birds 
of South Africa," Vol. III., pp. 215, 216) publish the 
following notes on this species : " This bird, known as 
the Tonraco or Plantain-eater in Europe, as the^ Lourie 
in South Africa, is entirely confined to forest districts, 
where it frequents high trees, seldom descending eixcept 
during rainy weather ; its flight ie very ligtt and grace- 
ful as it glides from bush to bush, feeding on wild figs 
and other forest fruits; the old birds are nsually seen 
in pairs, the younger ones in small parties. 

" The cry is a loud croaking sound., uttered in early 
morning and at sundown. At this time they are easily 
traced, but during the day, when they are silent, it is 
very difficult to find them. The nest is built like that 
of a pigeon, of sticks laid horizontally in the centre of 
a thick bush usually labout 10ft. lahove the ground, and 
16 of tlie size of a dinner plate ; the eggs, five in nxun- 
ber, are pure white and of about the same size as those 
of a ta,in6 pigeon, a<;oording to Rickard, who found a 
nest near East London on Jan. 27. _ _ 

" Perhaps the most interesting peculiarities about this 
bird (which it shares with most of the other members 
of the family) is the preeeiice of a peculiair red pigment 
on the mng-feathers, named by Professor Chturch. 
("Phil Trans.," Vol. CLIX., pp. 627-636, 1870; and 
Vol. OLXXXIII A., p. 511, 1893), Turacin. 

" This pigment is soluble to a certain extent in water 
and' exceedingly so in a soapy {i.e., alka;line) solution, 
and it has been observed by Verreaux and many others 
since, that during heavy rains these birds descend from 
the higher branches of tihe trees and seek shelter in the 
lower and thicker undergrowth to avoid the wet, but 
that notmths'tanding this their plumiage often becomes 
so saturated with moisture that they are quite unable 
to fly, and they can tlien 'be caught with the hand. At 
this time the greater part of the red colouring matter 
of the wings has 'became washed out. The earn© effect 
can be produced artificially by rubbing the feathers with 
soapy fl-ater, when they can 'be reduoeid to a dull white 
or grey colour. The bird, moreover, has the power of 
renewing the turacin of the wings, and very sihortly after 
the plumage becomes dry the colour is as brilliant as 
ever. 

" Turacin was carefully analysed by Professor Church, 
and was found to contain, in addition to the usual car- 
bon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen, about 7 per cent, 
of copper, a substance not usually found in organic com- 
pounds and never in such large quantities. Many sug- 
gestions have been put foarward as to whence the bird 
d'erives tliis metal, but it is probable that the presence 
of small quantities of it in plantains, bananas, and other 
fruits on which these birds feed is sufficient to account 
for the matter without having recourse to suppositions 
about ' their swallowing ■grains of malachite and other 
copper ores, as has been suggested." 

ilessrs. Alwin Haiagner and Botert H. Ivy 
("iSketches oi: SoutJi African Bird IM-e-," p. 108) say 
t,hait the nest otf this bird is sitmaited "from 6 feeit to 
16 feat albove the .grcund," and thalt it " usually lays two 
egigs of a, pur© whifte colour, .and roumded oval in shaipe." 
Their acoo'umit .is illustraibed by an excellenlt p'holtogiraviUTe 
of the nest in silu, with the tiWiO eggs and bird. 

The Messrs. Wioodward, in their artiicle on 'the " Binds 
of St. Lucia Lake, Zulutond (The Ibis, 1900, pp. 519, 
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520), say : " These Touriacous are ooirnnon here, their 
hoao'se cix>alving ibed.ii|g conataratly heard in the thick 
bu'sh. The nest is buSt in ihe top otf a tree, and is not 
(xfiten found. It is made of stiAs, and the ©gigs are 
wbiibe. We noticed that the birde shot after rain had 
loat moidh of the brilldiancy of the oarmiine colour of the 
wing-feathers, ibuit a.ppa.rently the coJour returns after 
the 'weather getis dry again." 

In The Ibis for 1904, p. 107, Mr. G. C. Shortridw 
says of a male bird : " Ins hazell ; bill red ; legs black. 
In the stoma,ch, berries." And of a female : " Iris dark 
brown. In the stomach, wild figs." It would be iii- 
tereslting to asoemtain whether this is a consitant sexual 
difference, since we know thait in vaaiiy Parrots the 
colouring of the iris differs siesuaiMy. This species was 
first purcihased for 'the Itoirdon Zoological Gaidens in 
>Iay, 1870, since when the Society has acquired seiveral 
other specimens ; it has also got into pmrate hands, 
and in The Arkiilhiral Magazine, Second Series, 
Vol. VI., pp. 297, 298, the Kiev. Huibent D. Aetley, who 
secured four esamples in 1907, has published an account 
(ilinstraited by the plalte from Messrs.^ Haagner and 
Ivy's ibook) of the nesting of a pair dn his aviairies. He 
saye that he feeds his Ibirds on " boiled rioe, potal:o and 
carrot, with etrawtoeirries, cherries, grapes, banana, and 
sometimes melon." 

GiiEAT-BiLLED, OR Fraseb's, Toubacou (Turacus 
macrorhynchus) . 

Mxnv^, manltle, ibody of wiing, and U(P(per tail-coveirts 
glossy TOoJelt-Mue, Taried with metol^lic gireen ; flights, 
as usual, crimson and black ; lower baci blacker and 
less gloBsy tiham the mantle; taU glossy greenish viola- 
ceous, more greenish than the manitle; head, neck, and 
front of chest grass-.gre©n, Which colour shades into 
blood-red on the terminal half of the crest and the back 
of neck, bult tihe longer crest-feaJthers almost deepening 
to bliaok ; fealthers of hind-crest and nape wliite-tipped ; 
naked orbital patch red, bounded in front by a broad 
white band extending to the bill, and below by a small 
patch of Hiaick feathers on the cheek ; behind the latter 
a broad white band extending to below the ear-coverts ; 
back of ohedt and remiainider of under parts dusky 
black, pantly glos:sed with green ; bill oramige, olivaceous 
towards the nostrils ; feet blaek ; iddcs brO'Wn. ITemale 
apparently gligbtly larger than the male, and doubtless 
with a stouter bill. Biab., "East Africa south of the 
Equator, between Ivilima.njario and Zanzibair." (Sh^ley . ) 

Captain B. Alesander siays (The Ibis, 1902, p. 36Z) : 
" In the adult male the upper miandible is yellow, oraauge 
at the lower pait of the base, the lower mandalble red, 
the iris bluish-black ; the eyelids are coral, ajad^ the legs 
and feet black. ' ' Rnss says : " It is but, rarely imponted 
alive. It fiirslt arrived at the Zoological Gardens ot 
Amsterda,m. in the year 1854, and in the years 1866 and 
1866 it came to the Berlin Gai-dens." He says nothiing 
about, the London Gardens, which also received it in 
the same years, and again eubeequently— certainly up 
to 1890, if not later. _ •■ c. • t7-„i 

(In The Avicultural Magazine. Second Series, Vol. 
m pp 26-29 Mrs. Joihnstone pufblisihed an mtereStnug 
account of the nesting of this species in her avianes. 
Uiihaipipily, on this occasion the single young one 
batched was not reared ; it, however, afforfed the 
maltpriial for a very impo^rtiant paper on the plteirylosis 
rthe youn^Touicou by 5Ir. %. P. Pycr^ft («.c. pp. 
^S a\ Uiidlterred by her lack of success in 1904, Mrs. 
Tohnrtone /put up the birds agiain in the foltowing year 
l^Trhe M^azine for 1906-7 (Vol. V., pp. 87-90) 
she has Efiven a full acco^unt of the successful nesting 
of this' species in an outdoor aviary. One young one 
was reared. 



From f\vhat Mrs. Johnsltome says, there can be little 
doubt that the Touracous in their wild state must, tf) 
some extent, feed upon insects as well as fruit, like 
other ifrugivorous birds. 

RED-caESTED TouaACOTT (Turacus erythrolophus). 

Above with mantle and metiaJlic part of wings golden 
green ; back dull 'blue, ipantly glossed with igolden green ; 
upper tail-oovarlte and tail purpli^-iblue ; u^pper part of 
head and nape Wood-red, daiiikesit at ends of niichial 
feathers ; longer feathers of crest white-itipped ; sides 
of head and chin white, shading into grass-green on 
throat, neck, and front of chest ; rest of body duU slate- 
colouiT sligbtly glossed with green ; bill yellow, oliva- 
ceous towards noetirils ; feet black ; irides brown ; bare 
orbital ring probably red. Female not difEerenitiated, 
but dooibtless with a broader bUl. lEIato., West Afirica, 
from Sierra Leone to Angola. 

Monteiro met rwith this species "pretty aibundanltly 
to the interior of Novo Redondo" (vide Sbarpe and 
1/ayard, "Birds of S. Afmca," p. 143). Acoording to 
Rnss, this species narely appaans in the Gterman bird 
n'.arket. It readhied the London Zoological Gardens in 
1878, and those of Amsterdam in 1887. 

PuRPLE-CEESTED TouEACOTT {Gallirex porphyreolophus). 

Above with mantle and wing-covents blue, changing 
to green towards neck and on least coverts ; remainder 
of metallic part of wings, upper tail-coverts, and tail 
greenish-bine ; primairdes crimson and Mack, as in 
Turacus ; remamder of Iback dull greendsh-lblne ; fore- 
head, sides of head, lores, chin, and upper neck metallic 
green, changing to glossy violaceous blue on crest and 
nape ; remainder of iindiar surface smoky asih, deeper 
anid partly glossed with green on nndar talU-icoveiitB ; 
bill and feet black; eyelids soairlet ; irides dark brwwii. 
Female not differentiated. Hab., "So'Uth Affirioa, from 
the Zambesi through Natal to the Knysna in Cape 
Oolony." (Shelley.) 

Messrs. Stark and Sclater say ■(" Birds of Pouth 
Africa," Vol. III., mp. 218, 219) : "The Purple Lourie 
]o common in the dense bush along the sea ooiasit of 
Natal, bub retreats inland for about fiifiteen miles, accord- 
ing to Ayres, in the spring, retnirning during the sum- 
mer, autumn, and winter, to the coast. Several birds 
are olften to be seen together, hopping and climbing 
a;bO'Ut among the branches of the larger trees, and 
playing antics with one another, depressing and exipand- 
in<T their tails and displaying the rich crimsoai of their 
wings. They have a loud and harsh voice, comp'aired by 
Shelley to the name often applied to them, ' Tourakoo,' 
senerally heard at early morning and in the evening. 
The food consists of hard, nutty hemes and email fruits, 
which are swallowed whole." 

Mr. C. F. M. Swynnerton {The Ibis, 1907, pp. 294- 
296) pulblishes the following valuable notes on this 
species: — "This is the Touraco of the open woods, 
and is particularliy fond of the large trees and cJumfps 
of dense bush igrowing on ant-heaps; it miay aUten be 
seen fl.yiing from clump to clump, and traversing each 
with three or four long hops before proceeding to the 
next. I have never found it in the forest. It is a bold 
and striMngiy-coloiured bird, but quite lacks the jgiaice 
and soft beauty of the preceding species (Livingstone's 
Touracou). Two young birds were brought to me by 
a native in Febi'uary, 1905 ; he stated thiat the nest was 
placed in a bush, ten or twelve feet from the ground, 
and resembled that of a Dove, and that two was the 
usual number of the clutch. One of these fledglings has 
survived, having been kept till recently in a large aviary 
with a number of O'ther birds, towards wihich, however. 
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it has 'become very aiggrassiv*. It is estieimiely inqTiiisi- 
tive, and its cuxiosity appeared to be fir^t aroused by 
tJi,e metalliio spots on the wings of the Tympanisbrias ; 
these it atlbaicked, plucMaig out the colcrared ioalthecs, 
and, on finddng out tihait no resistance was m^ade, pro- 
ceeded to oomjplateiy atrup the backs of its vJotim'S, and 
to a;titiaclv the Haiplopelias. It has thus from time to 
time Iviilad a good many of tlh© Doves, aipparenlUiy oat 
of sheeir exuibeiiance of spirits, for it never attempts to 
eat either the featth^ers or the birds tlhemseilYes. Just 
after sunselt it beicomes patntioularly lively amd ag'gies- 
e:ve, talcing long hoips faxan p'eirdh to p«roh, Growing, 
and giving a peick here amd a peck there to each of the 
Doives, already sleepy and selttlitig down for the nighlt, 
as it p^asises; then it reltujrnis, never assailing any indi- 
viidual peTsiisltemtly, tat finally som'eltimeis felliiag one 
by dint of repeated attacks, for they merely sit sibill 
and cower. WJnen one falls to the cnround the Touraoo 
descends, gives it the coiip-de-grdce, in the fonn of 
two or three sharp blows on the back of the head, and 
then resumes its sport. It never attiacks the Boiler, 
the Parrot, or the Bulbuls, haiving found piotoalbly that 
these liii'.ds resent its first atttempts in tlialt direction. 
It feeds readily from ,the hand, and, ailbeir a meal, retires 
tO' some higher branch, and there site, puffed out amd 
labhaugic, with its head well down between its sbraildeis', 
maibing a oonitimuial sliglht rasping noise, oompaiialble 
perhaps to snoring, for balf an hour or more; when in 
this condition it greatbly enjoys having its ibreiaiA 
strobed. Not infrequeintly it wiil eat a few small grass- 
hoppers, but it is clumsy witii regard tO' the larger 
loouslts, ,goiiiig albout amd bruisinig 'them on the bran'ch'es 
somewhalt after the manner of an insectivorous Ibiird, 
but usually lettimig tihem drop- after a ferw seconds. 
When armoyed, or hungry anid excited by the sight oif 
food, it will utter a loud, quick ' Ted-ha-hd-ha-hd ! ' a 
note common to both Touraoos, and frequently heard 
in the forest. It is exceedinigly tame, b^llt when outside 
the aviary will niot come to the hand ,so readily as would 
my T. hvingstonii, seeming to take an impudent de- 
light in teasdinig its pursuer. Iits running powers are re- 
marfcalble. Being at lange on one oooaision when I had 
to leave home for a few d'aye, it had to be captured, 
and when, after a long chase amongst the gum trees, 
it took to the ground — ^cnlitivaited, but bare — it ran, 
appajiently not thinfcinig of flig'hlt, for a distance of 
more than twO' hundred yard® before I myself and 
seven Ivalfirs, close on its heels from the start, could 
secure it ; it was then considerably exihausted. Tliis 
TouracO' may freqaiently be seen running along the 
horizonital branches of large trees, but its speed on this 
occasion, and the disibance covered, were a revelation 
to me. The natives believe that, should a Touraco fly 
across the road and call, it indicates tlhiat they will 
find a buck or a beer -drink on ahead ; its .crimson w'intg- 
qiuills are greatly prized by .tlhem, and in former times 
used to be reserved for the king." 

Ailitliotigh, stnangeily enoiuglh, tWe species is omit/ted 
from tie " List of animals now or lately living in the 
Gardens at the Zoological Sooielty of London." we read 
in the Proceedings of thiait Society for 1879, p. 218 : 
"A Purple-crested Touracou (Oorythaix porp7ij/reo- 
Inpha), presented by the Rev. J. A. Gould, F.Z.iS., 
February 4tih. 

" On his return from Naibal, Mr. Gnuld was kind 
enoiug^h tO' brimig us the first exiam(ple of this beautiful 
Touracou which has been received alive by the Society. 
The bird was olbtained from a person on board tihe 
Zanzibar mail steamer, and is douiblless fi-om Jlozam- 
bique or from some part of the East Afnician coast." 
The species has also been represented in the Aniister- 
dam Gardens. 



Green-necked Totje.'Vootj [Gallirex chlorochlamys). 

Differs from the preceding species in the uniform 
cotoraring of the grass-green portions of the plumage, 
whddh show no trace of pink Aading ; it ie also a trifle 
smaller. Ha)b., Eastern Afrioa noritlh of the Zambesi 
and extending to Abyssinia. 

According to Mr. F. J. Jackson {The Ibis, 1892, 
p. 313), the bill and feet b'lack and, the eyelids ooral- 
red, so thait in its soft parts this form does not aipipear 
to differ from the soiulthem race. 

According to Fischer, "at Maur>ud at the Bangani it 
inlhialbiits the densest portions of the forest on the banks 
in flightts of from four to twelve individuals ; tlhey ex- 
hibited a very lively, restless demeanour, hopping from 
twiig to- twig amd chasing one another vnthout inlter- 
missiion in the tops of the trees, sometimes deipressing, 
sometimes erecting their creiSte, and urtJterdng a sihont 
growling note which sounded like 'korro.' " 

According to Dr. Bohm, "iShi's species keeps chiefly 
to the thicket of trees smothered with luxuriant para- 
sitic dimlbeirs, but beltrays itseM here by its lond voice, 
which may be rendered by the deep and raipidly -jerked- 
out syllables, ku-kuliuck, ku-kulludk, ku, ku, ku, ku. 
It filbays nowihere long, flutters much more up and down, 
flips actiively with its tail, shakes itself, erects and 
droops the fesuthers on its head. The flight is rapid, 
easy, and gHdimg. The birds are shy, amd as soon^ajs 
they think they are .being followed, endeavour to gliLd.e 
away into the nearest tlhicket as easily and imper- 
ceptibly as possible." (cf. Russ " Die Fremdlandischen 
Stubenvogel, Vol. II., p. 674). 

In 1889 a specimen of this bird was presented to 4ihe 
London Zoological Gardens by iliss Dolly Kirk ; three 
years later a second, from British Bast Afrioa, was 
presenlted, and in 1894 two more from British Central 
Afnioa. In 1895 the Berlin Gardens secured an exiamrple, 
and Mr. Meusel observed that when the bird washed 
the winig-tfeaidhers lost their colouring and the water 
b©oam.e greenish. 

Violaceous Toubacou [Musophaga violacea). 

General colour glossy violaceous blue, duUecr and 
darker on lower back, abdomen, thighs, under tail amd 
wing coverts ; flights coloured crimsoni and black, much 
as in Turacus ; crown and nape crimson, the feathers 
short and som.ewhjat hair-like; orbital patch extending 
to bill scarlet ; beneath the posterior half of the lattor 
a white band extends under the ear -coverts ; lower 
throat amd fore-chest glossed with green; bill orange- 
red (or chrome-yellow), fading to yellow oh anterior 
half of upper mandible; feet black; irides brown. 
Female not differentiatod. Hab., West Africa from the 
Cameroons to Senegambia. 

Ussber met with this sp6ci.es in small companies, but 
Eeichenow says that in the marshy lands of the Cameroon 
river he oidy observed it singly or in pairs. " They 
affected low, dense scrub on the borders of the forest 
rather than high trees. They beep hidden away, and 
I have never heard a sound from them. They merit 
the name of Pisang or Baniana-eater as little as the 
other members of the fa.mily, indeed not one of them 
feeds upon fruits of that kind." (cf. Russ, " Die 
Fremdlanischen Stubenvogel," Vol. II,, p. 569.) 

Capt. B. Alexander {The This, 1902, p. 362) says: 
" This species haunts the vicinity of streams and is 
generally observed in piairs. The male in the nesting 
season, which is in April, utters a turkey-like gobble." 

First exhibited at the London Zoological Gardens in 
1863, .since which time many examples have found a 
home there, the last recorded in the ninth edition of 
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the list being two specimens purchased in 1891. It 
reached the Amsterdam Gardens in 1852, and those of 
Berlin in 1863, since when it has come to hand from 
time to time. 

Vabiegabed Touracou (ScMzorhis africana). 

Above with back of neck, mantle, and wing-coverts 
ashy-grey, 'the fea,thers mostly with dark brown shaft- 
stripes expajiding into subterminal spots ; bastard wing, 
outer greater coverts, and flights black ; primaries with 
their inner wdbs largely white towards base; back and 
upper tail-coverts browner than mantle, -with dark 
bro^vn shaft-stripes ; tail black, passing into ashy-brown 
on greater piait of cenifcral feathers and towards base of 
approximate feathers ; head, including chin and throat, 
•dark brown motrt.led with white on front of crown and 
sides ; crest-feaithers vnth narrow wbite edges ; feathers 
at back of tihroat white-edged ; remainder of under parts 
white with narrow dark ibrown shiaf t-stripee ; bill yel- 
low; feet and iridee dark brown. Female slightly 
emjaller, and doubtless with broader bill. Hab., " West 
Africa, from the Niger to Senegambia, and inland to 
Stanley Pool on the Congo." (Shelley.) 

Oajptain B. Alexander says {The Ibis, 1902, p. 362) : 
" This species inhabits open, tree-grown country, and 
is generally found in pairs. It always selects the top- 
most boughs of a tree on which to alight." 

The London Zoological Society first secured this bird 
in 1863, in 1866 they purchased a second, and in 1873 
they received two in exchange. Russ dties not say 
wfhethea- it lias appeared in any of the C!ontinentaI gar- 
dens, but obsexvee, " It iraa>ely comes into our market." 

Th'is brings mie to tlhe end of the Picarian birds, next 
to which we have to consider the popular Psittacine 
forms ; not that I personally take especial delight in 
them — on the contrary, I would rather take up the 
study of almost laaiy other group of cage-birds; they 
are such lisky creatures to handle, and in many cases 
so treacherous and vindictive 'that they do not appeal 
to me. Of course, there are exceptions, and for their 
sake I would not condemn the whole order; besides, 
even if the gaudy colouring of Parrots is sometimes in- 
artistic and even vulgar, the capacity which many 
possess of learning to talk renders them amueing pets. 
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OPiDEE III.—PSITTACI. 

These birds are generally admitted to be allied to 
the Birds of Prey, to which the great, strongly-hooked 
upper mandible and baeal cere give them some resem'- 
blance ; certainly the taste which the Kea has acquired 
for fat torn from the kidneys of living sheep seems to 
point to a predatory instinct inherited from some Hawk- 
like ancestor. I remember my friend Mr. F. W. 
Frohawk, who possessed one of these birds for a con- 
siderable time, saying that it seemed more like a, 
Buzzard than a Parrot. In their scansorial habits, 
zygodactyle feet, usually arboreal life, and gaudy 
colours, their habit of nesting in holes and laying 
white eggs, they seem to show relationship to some of 
the Picarian groups, while the dilatation of the oeso- 
phagus, which secretes a milky fluid, reminds one of 
the Columhce. The highly-developed brain, which led 
some naturalists to regard them as having a claim to 
be placed at the head of the birds, the large, fleshy 



tongue and the conformation of the larynx, which 
render mimicry of the human voice and many other 
sounds easy to these birds, and the movable upper 
mandible, represent a combination of characters dis- 
tinguishing the Parrots from all other orders. If you 
soften a Pariot's skull and raise the upper mandible, 
you will see a beautiful mechanism at work — a sort of 
piston-rod moving backwards and forwards in relation 
to the position of the mandible. 

Most of the species lay in holes in trees, very few 
making any nest; the eggs are white, like those of 
Doves ; the young are born naked, and are fed from the 
crop. 

Count Salvadori divides the Parrots into six families 

1. Nestoridce, represented by the Ka-ka Parrots, very 
ugly and rarely imported birde, with long and fairly 
slender beaks ; the family consists of one genus, and is 
confined to the New Zealand sub-region. 

2. LoriidcB, including the Loriee and Lorikeets, occur- 
ring in Australia and Polynesia. 

3. Oyclopsittacidce, a group of Lorikeets confined to 
the Austro-Malayan sub-region. 

4. Cacatuidce, or Cockatoos and Cockatiels, extending 
over the Australian region and the Philippine Islands. 

5. Psittacidce, occurring ovef a very exteneive area 
both of the Old and New Worlds, and including the 
Macaws, Conures, Parrakeete, true Parrots, and Love- 
birds. 

6. Stringopidoe, containing the singular Night Parrot 
of New Zealand. 

In captivity the parrots require different treatment 
according to the group to which they belong ; their food 
in a wdd state differs so greatly that to attempt to 
provide a general food for the whole Order is just as 
hopelesely absurd as it would be to miake up a mixture 
for the universal diet of the whole of the Mammalia. 
In these birds, therefore, I shall deal with the question 
of food under each group separately. 

KA=KAS {Nf:donlc(i). 

In these birds the beak is long and comparatively 
slender with grooved culmen, the hook almost smooth 
below or very slightly ridged longitudinally ; the lower 
mandible extended, without the usual angle or aibrupt 
curve, but with an almost straight curvature towards 
the tip ; tongue fringed. 

The sexes differ in the size and outHne of their beaks. 

In captivity these birds should be fed, according to 
Frohawk, upon carrots, swedes, potato, any kind of 
fruit, dog-biscuit, nuts, bones, either raw or cooked 
(which it greatly enjoyed) ; " it also caught, skinned, 
and ate mice; in fact, anything seemed to suit it." 

Kea or Mountain Ka-Ka {Nestor notdbilis). 

Dull oUve-green with black edges to the feathers; 
flights dusky -ibrown ; outer web of primaries bluish ; 
inner web dentated with lemon-yellow; outer web of 
secondaries greenish-bine, inner web dentated with 
orange-red; rump and upper wing-coverts washed to- 
wards tips with, orange-red ; tail bluish-olive, belted near 
extremity with blackish-brown ; inner webs of feathers 
dentated with bright lemon-yellow ; ear-coverts dusky ; 
under wing-coverts and axillaries orange-xed ; bill 
greyish -brown ; feet yellowish-olive; irides black. 
Female duller and with broader dTisky borders to the 
feathers. Hab., South Island, New Zealand. 

This species was discovered in 1856 by Mr. Walter 
ilantell in the higher mountain ranges of the vSouth 
Island. In its wild state it feeds upon fruits, seeds and 
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the laivae of -n-ood-boring insects, Ibut it also cats carrion, 
and has developed, ivitliin ■Minparatively recent times, 
the objectioniable practice, when driven by hunger dur- 
ing the winter, of attacking sheep, tearing them open so 
as to get at the fat about the kidneys. As to the 
amount of mdsohief done in the destruotion of eheep by 
tliisi Hawk-like Parrot there has been mxnch discussion ; 
but that sheep-own'ers have a genuine case against the 
bird can no longer be called jnj question since the publica- 
tion ot Mr. Geo«:-ge R. Marriner's article, read before the 
Philosopihi'cal Institute of Canterlbury, N.Z., in 1906, in 
which he describes the miethod of attack : " A Kea will 
settle on the ground lamongst the sheep, and after hop- 
ping round one of the animals will jump on to its back 
and commence to tear away the wool. Tlie elieep be- 
comes frighitened, and dashesi away, but the Kea holds 
on tightly, or releases its hold only to fly after the 
animal and settle again immediately the sheep thinlvs it 
hasi ehakcn off its enemy. 

" Having torn off the wool t)he Kea commences to dig 
its shairp bill into the flesh of the animal, which after 
rushing ahoait frantically for some time generally lies 
down with neck stretched out in a, helpless condition, 
when the Kea, which by this time has probably been 
joined by several others, continuee to tear awa^- the 
flesh and greedily devour the fat. The attack is gener- 
ally made in the early morning or late evening, or on 
foggy day.s, and only tihoee flooks which are kept in the 
mountainous districts, where the Keas have their home, 
are in danger from these birds." (cf. The AvicuUural 
Magazine, iSecond Series, Vol. V., p. 76.) 

Because tihiis Parrot has acquired the above abo'min- 
able hjabdt there seemis no reason why in captivity, where 
more natural food' can <be supplied, it should be provided 
with mutton chops as part of its daily diet, as has (I am 
told) sometimee been done. 

In The Weekly Press, Ghristohurch, N.Z., for Feb. 
26, 1908, !Mr. Edgar F. Stead has puiblished an account 
of his experiences in trapping the Kea, which has been 
reprinted in The AvicuUural Magazine, Second Series, 
Vol. VI., pp. 281-286. In this article he describes a 
nest -n/hich he found as follows : " W© heard the female 
call aivay down in the bottom of a big rock slip, and 
I caught a glimipee of her as she moved. Hurrying to 
the spot, we found a, lot of loose feathers and droppings, 
which indicated the presence of a nest. We soon located 
it, in a long hole, the entrance of which was formed by 
two enormous boulders, which leaned one against 
the other, forming a triangular space, partly 
'blocked by a third stone. This latter we removed by 
usdng a tlhick vine as a njpe, and after mtich scratching 
and scraping I reached in, and, striking a match, saw 
the bird on her nssit. More scraping and digging among 
the small stones and earth, and then I reached in, but 
quickly withdrew my hand, minus a small piece of the 
middle finger. I then wrapped a handlcerohief round my 
hand, and very soon had the hird out. I handed her 
to jMr. Murchison to hold, and she immediately took a 
piece out of his coat and clawed him pretty thoroughly, 
bnt my attention was on the nest, and to my joy I 
found four pure white eggs. They t\ ere laid on the 
ground among a few chips of rotten wood and bark, 
about 5ft. from the entrance of the hole." 

The first specimen of this bird to reach the London 
Zoological Gardens was presented in 1872 by the 
Acclimatisation Society of Canterbury, N.Z. Since that 
date many specimens have been exhibited in O'Ur 
Gardens, the last two mentioned in the ninth edition of 
th" Society's List having been presented in 1892. In 
1882 !Miss Hagenbeck exhibited one at a bird show in 



Berlin ; but it seems to have been always rarC' in the 
German mairket, whereas in England several private 
aviculturists have possessed it.* 

Common" Ka-ka {Nestor meridionalis). 

Above olive-brown with dark brown margins ; feathers 
of neck tipped with three semicircles — dnll red, orange, 
and brown ; wing and taU-feathers olive, paler at mairgms 
and tips ; inner webs of flights dentated with pale salmon- 
red ; rump and upper tail-coverts dark red ; tail-feathers 
dentated with red on inner webs ; crown, nape, cheeks, 
and throat hoary bordered vrith brown, the former 
slightly tinged with bluish, and the feathers at (base of 
bill washed with red ; ear-coverts streaked with dull 
orange and brown ; breast oUve, each feather with a 
narrow subterminal brown crescent followed by a 
reddish-orange one; abdomen and under tail-coverts 
dark red; under wing-ooverts scarlet, crossed by narrow 
black bands ; bill dark bluish-grey ; feet bluish-grey, the- 
soles yellowish-brown ; irides dark brown. Female with 
much smaller beak, the terminal hook less curved. 
Hah., New Zealand. 

According to Julius Haast (cf. Gould, "Handbook to- 
the Birds of Australia," Vol. II., p. 549) "The noisy 
Ka-ka plays a conspicuous role in the forest. It is a 
gregarious bird, perching generally on the highest trees, 
but, as soon as the assembled flock hear a noise un- 
known to them, tihey approaich and amuse the traveller 
by their various quarrelsome notes and shrieks. If in 
shooting at them one only be wounded so that it may be 
secured, it is an easy matter to shooit one after the 
other, as they always come back when they hear the 
cry of a wounded companion." 

" If surprised by a dog the Ka-ka becomes a respect- 
able opponent, for with outstretched wings he throws 
himself on his back, and defends himself stoutly with 
bill and claws." 

ilr. W. W. Smith (TU Ills. 1893, p. 514) says that 
the ■ stately and melliferous flowers of the flax yield a 
rich supply of food to the Ka-ka Parrot {Nestor 
mcridionalis) in the summer months. "It is very 
interesting to watch these birds flying from flower to 
flower and licking up the nectar with their brush-like 
tongues." 

Mr. Richard Henry, of Resolution Island, says (of. 
The Ibis, 1905, pp. 581-582: "I have often foimd 
nests of the Ka-ka Parrot in hollow trees, not far from 
the ground. There are generally four pure white eggs, 
but I think the parents seldom rear more than two 
young ones. Sometimes they have young ones in 
November and sometimes in April. I do not kno^\• which 
is their favourite breeding season. 

" Their staple food consists of grulbs (which they cut 
out of partly decayed timber) vaa-ied' with berries, and 
with honey which they lick out of the Rata-bloS'Som in 
summer, and kernels of Miro-stones in autumn. 

" They out grubs out of a withering Panax in such 
a, way that it shows they must have reasoning powers, 
and a. distinct knowledge of the relationship between 
cause and effect. I have often tried to find the grub 
that was killing the branch, but I usually have to do 
twice as much cutting as a Ka-lca could do without 
finding it. 

"Last April I took two young ones as pets, and when 
the parents saw me leaving the nest they went to it 
at once, and, understanding that I had taken their 
young, followed me down to the boat screaming their 
loudest for assistance. This attracted all the Ka-kas 

* Mr. P. W. FTObla-wk say© that biff bird enjoyed a hig bath, 
after ta.km^ wbicli it looked "fiomethimg^ IiIm thiiS," and be 
E'endfi a sketch of a veritable soarecrow. 
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■within hearing, and they made a great d«moHistration 
of'sympathy. They often do the sajn© in response to 
the oah of a wounded one, and the shooter may then 
kill a large number without difficulty. 

" They make splendid pets, but are very difficult to 
feed when young — when a fruit-stone the size of a pea 
will kill them. They have a. greater variety of notes 
and calls than any other bird met with in this locality. 

" When an old Ka-ka is eating a ripe Miro-berry he 
rejects the skin and only licks out the little bit of fruit 
between it and the stone. I think that they also break 
the stoneis for sake of the little oily kernels, but I am 
not quite -sure of this.* All the stones are broken, and 
the Ka-kas have a substance like the kernels in their 
crops. The stones are terribly hard to break, but the 
rats can break them. Ka-kas also cast up the slcins of 
the big wood-grubs, which look like dry bits of tissue- 
paper. 

" After my pets were able to fly one of them was 
Icillcd by a Hawk. I heard the scream of distress, and 
went to see what was the matter. Several old Ka-kas 
also came tO' the rescue, and one of them followed the 
Hawk about through the trees, whUe others tried to 
intercept him, but they were not nearly smart enough. 

" Many New Zealand trees and sihruihs are very 
erratic seed-producers. In some seasons all berries are 
scarce, while in otheri? some are plentiful and some aire 
absent ; yet the Ka-kaiS and Katapos seem to know 
befoa-ehand when there will be plenty to feed their 
young ones and to hatch them at the right time. 

" It often happens that the female has a much 
lighter-coloured head than the male, but no two of 
them are exactly the same." 

The London Zoological Gardens first acquired this 
species in 1863, and in 1857 they added two others by 
presentation. It also reached the gardens of Amster- 
dam and Hamburg, and Russ says that of late a 
good many have been imported. 

LORIES AND LORIKEETS (Lm-ivhr-). 

In the Lories and Lorikeets the tongue is furnished 
with a kind of brush ; the tail is rarely longer than 
the wings, which are acute, with the three first 
primaries generally longest. In their wild state these 
birds are gregarious, feeding upon fruit, honey, 
pollen, unripe seeds, and the buds of trees. In cap- 
tivity Mr. Seth-Smith and others recommend milk- 
sop (slightly sweetened), ripe fruit, and canary, hemp 
and millet. On the other hand, Mr. B. J. Brook 
expressed dissatisfaction with this food, which seemed 
to have caused the death of some of his birds ; an 
examination of the excreta revealed alkali and some 
specks of very acid undigested milk curd. A com- 
bination of Mellins' food with boiled milk proved 
satisfactory as a corrective, but oranges, as fruit for 
these birds, were found to be objectionable; peptonis- 
ing the milk with Fairchild's peptonising powders was 
found beneficial (cf. The Avicultural Magazine, 
Second Series, Vol. VI., pp. 85, 86). Later on Mr. 
Brook found that equal parts of milk, barley-water, 
and pure water poured on powdered plain biscuit, and 
then boiled and sweetened, answered admirably. 

Never having personally kept these birds, I am aware 
that my opinion respecting a food for them can have 
little weight, but the Hon. and Rev. Canon Button 
says that a food which he has always found perfectly 
satisfactory consists of a mixture of dried fig and 

* *' I baTe juei: found 'Dut tbait (the Kalaa© do break the Miro- 
etonies — whem ibhey are green, at all ©vente. They are broken 
fiairly in two, croisewise." 



bun. Boiling water is poured over each, then the fig 
ia mashed up with double the quantity of bun. If 
this is a, satisfactory food I fail to see why stewed 
apple mashed up with sponge-cake should not answer 
equally well ; it would do away altogether with the 
risks of indigestion, which must exist when a bird 
swallows milk and acid fruits as its regular articles 
of food. I cannot believe that so utterly unnatural 
a food as milk can be good for any Parrot, and I 
have had adundant evidence, since the infirmities of 
these birds have been repeatedly brought to my notice, 
week after week, since December, 1898, that for all 
birds of this order, excepting the Honey-eaters, it is 
extremely injurious. 

Black Loey {CJialcopsittacus ater). 

Purplish- black ; rump, upper and under tail-coverts 
deep purplish-blue ; tail above greyish-purple, chang- 
ing to greyish olive towards tip, below dark red 
towards base, golden olive at tip ; bill, cere, and 
feet black ; irides maroon, with an inner white ring. 
Female not differentiated. Hab., "Western New 
Guinea, from Dorei-Hum and Has (Beccari) to Sorong; 
Salwatty, Batanta; perhaps also Waigiou." (Salvadori). 
Dr. Guillemard (" Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society," 1885, p. 622) says : " Iris, inner ring yellow, 
outer red; bill and feet black." "This species was 
abundant in Mysol, in flocks of from ten to twenty 
individuals. One that lived in confinement on board 
the ' Jlarchesa ' for some months became excessively 
tame." 

I can discover no further notes respecting the living 
bird. An example reached the London Zoological 
Gardens in March, 1905, probably from Mrs. Johnstone, 
who described it in The Avicultural Magazine, Second 
Series, Vol. III., pp. 147-149. 

Red-feonted Lory {C'hnlcopsittacus scintillatus). 

Green ; back of neck, lower back and rump brighter, 
but bluer ; upper back, breast, and abdomen streaked 
with yellow ; tail with basal half of inner webs red ; 
forehead, lores, and upper cheeks red ; crown, sides of 
head and chin black ; throat and sides of breast washed 
with red, breast dark green, the shaft-streaks orange- 
yellow ; tibiae and under wing-coverts red ; flights below 
dusky, yellow towards base ; tail below with yellowish 
olive tip ; bill, cere, and feet black ; irides orange- 
yellow. Female with much narrower beak, having a 
longer terminal hook ; top of head distinctly duller than 
in the male. Hab., Western New Guinea ; Aru Islands. 

I can discover no notes respecting the wild life of 
this species ; it reached the London Zoological Gardens 
in November, 1872, and, on his return from New Guinea 
in 1907, ilr. Walter Goodfellow brought home a pair, 
which also found their way to the London Gardens. 
It is possible that others may hiave been imported, but 
if so the late Dr. Russ appears to have been unaware 
of the fact. 

Blue-steeaked Loey {Eos reticulata). 

General colour red, mottled with darker red on under- 
parts ; hind neck ancl interscapular region streaked with 
blue ; scapulars black, edged with red externally ; lesser 
and median wing- coverts with concealed black bases ; 
greater coverts black, tipped with red ; primaries black, 
red at base of inner webs; secondaries red, tipped with 
black ; rump and upper tail-coverts streaked with dull 
purple ; tail black, slightly tinged with purple ; inner 
web of lateral feathers red ; under surface of tail red, 
with outer webs of lateral feathers golden-olive ; bill 
scarlet, tipped with orange; cere, orbital naked patch 
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and feet black ; irides rich brown. Female with longer 
beak, more slender towards tip, and with .narrower 
terminal hook; head duller in colouring. Hab., Tenim- 
ber Islands. Introduced into Dammer and Tocal 
Islands (Kiihn). I have not discovered any notes 
respecting the wild life of this Lory. Specimens were 
purchased for the London Zoological Gardens in 1852 
and 1874. According to Russ it is very rarely imported, 
but nevertheless iJr. Paten brought home sixteen 
examples. It is said to have a sharply metallic voice 
according to Scheuda ; does not scream, but has a plea.=;- 
ing whistled note, is lively and enduring, according to 
Dr. Frenzel. 

Bltje-hiled Loky {Eos Msfiin). 

Red ; the scapulars, tips of upper wing-coverts and 
flights black, with the exception of the base of the inner 
webs of the later ; the interscapular region blue ; tail 
above purple, with the exception of the inner webs of 
the lateral feathers; vertex, ear-coverts, nape, and 
breast blue ; flanks and vent purplish-blue ; under tail- 
coverts red, tipped with blue; beak orange-red; feet 
blackish; irides amber-red. Female with stouter beak, 
but with a longer terminal hook to upper mandible. 
Hab., " Sanghir and Talaut Islands" (Salvadori). 

Hickson, in his " Naturalist in North Celebes," p. 
155, says that " at Salibabu, one of the Talaut Islands, 
the brilliant little red and blue Lory (lios indira*) was 
found to be abundant, and numerous living t-pecimens 
were obtained from the natives" (cf. The Ibis, 1890, 
p. 249). 

According to Dr. IMeyer, who obtained a specimen of 
this bird from a friend, these birds "are never dull 
and sulky, like the Cockatoos, but lively, active, charm- 
ing and lovable " ; " they learn to speak, but never as 
well as the Cockatoos and Eclecti." !Mr. Scheuba, on 
the other hand, considered them dull, silent, nervous, 
and easily frightened. (cf. Greene, " Parrots in 
Captivity," Yol. III., p. 54). 

The London Zoological Society purchased two .speci- 
mens in 1871, and one in 1872, but they did not long 
survive. According to Russ, who adopted the trivial 
name "Blue-breasted Lory," first used also in the Zoo- 
logical Society's earlier lists, says that it was known 
long ago, but is rare in the market ; its price is high, 
but not fixed ! An unnecessary remark, because every- 
one IS aware that the price of all birds depends upon 
the number in the market. 

Red Loby [Eos rubra). 

Its prevailing colour is bright scarlet, but the outer 
webs of the first four flights are black, the remainder 
with black tips, and the last thiee or four black with 
bluish tips, the longest scapulars and a band from the 
thighs to the under tail-coverts, as well as these coverts 
themselves, blue ; the tail below orange-vermilion, the 
bases of the inner webs of the feathers bright red ; beak 
red, the cere blackish-grey, feet blacldsh-grey, the claws 
black ; eyes varying from broivn to ox-ange, the naked 
skin blacki.sh. Female with the beak narrower at the 
base and the culmcn less arched. 

In young birds the feathers of the under-surfax^e are 
edged more or less prominently with blue, and the 
under tail-coverts are red ringed with purple. Hab., 
Southern Moluccas. 

I have been unable to get together any notes upon the 
vrild life of this species. Doubtless it resembles other 
Lories in being gregarious, feeding upon soft fruit, and 
buds, nectar of flowers, and insects. For a cage-bird 
Dr. Russ gives it an excellent character. He says that 

+ A synonym of S. Matrio. 



as a talker it is gifted, picking up new words and even 
sentences with ease ; that it is playful, confiding, tame, 
and lovable. According to the Hon. Walter Rothschild, 
the tail and scapulars of specimens kept in captivity 
are sometimes distinctly greenish, (cf. 'The Ibis, 1900, 
p. 191). 

This species ^\'as first exhibited in the London Zoo- 
logical Society's Gardens in 1874, since which time 
several other examples have been acquired for the 
Regent's Park collection. Rus.s speaks of it as very 
raio, but say.s that Dr. Platen brought home seven 
specimens. 

A'lOLEI-NECKED LoKY {Ens ririnirita). 

Red ; longest scapularies and some of the inner flights 
dull purple ; primaries black, red at base of inner webs ; 
secondaries mostly red, tipped with black ; tail above 
dull purplish-red; back ot head, nape, a collar round 
neck, abdomen and under tail-coverts purple ; tail 
below red at base of inner webs, yellowish-red with 
golden reflections towards tips ; beak orange-red ; feet 
blackish-grey ; irides dark or reddish-brown ; orbital 
naked region yellowish-grey. Female with the base of 
the beak narrower and the culmen less arched. Hab., 
Halmaheira group of islands. 

Dr. Guillemard (" Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society," 1885, p. 564) describes the soft parts as 
follows: "Iris yellow; bill dull red, yellow at tip; 
tarsus dull grey." 

Russ sa\s that this is one of the very rarest in the 
market; vet ilr. Frank Finn, in a. naper on the cage- 
birds of Calcutta {The Ibis, 1901, p". 439) says : "Eos 
ririniota is, perhaps, the most abundant." There 
seems, therefore, no reason -why it should be especially 
rare in the European market. It was first purchased 
for the London Zoological Gardens in 1873, and others 
have been added to the same collection in later years. 

Whiiish-ritmped Loby {Eos fuscata). 

Dull brown ; feathers of hind-neck and interscapular 
region, as well as those of the lower throat edged with 
reddish, greyish, or olive ; primary coverts and anterior 
greater coverts tinged with purple ; innermost greater 
coverts and inner secondaries tmged with chestnut ; 
primaries slightly tinged m ith olive on outer edges, their 
inner a\ cljs red at base ; lower back and rump yellowish- 
■white ; tail above greyish-purple, the central feathers 
reddish towards the liase ; vertex of head and a band 
on the nape reddish-orang§ ; a band across the throat, 
another across the breast, the middle of the abdomen 
and the tibia;, red ; tail below red at base of inner 
webs, reddish-olive towards tips ; beak red, or orange- 
yelkiw ; cere reddish-black; feet black; irides yellow 
10' camiine-red ; naked orbital sldn black. According 
to Russ the female differs in having all the red portions 
replaced by orange or clear yellow ; but, according to 
Salvadori, this is a character which distinguishes the 
young bird. liab., " New Guinea, Jobi, Salwatty." 
(Solvadoi-i.) 

Dr. GuiUemard describes a male obtained at Andai 
as having, " Iris, inner ring orange, outer white ; bill 
orange ; tarsus black ; pectoral bands and abdomen 
red" ("Proceedings of the Zoological Societv," 1885, -d 
622). ' ^ 

Russ merely says of this species. " Extremely rare " ; 
he does^ not say (in his " Handbook ") when or by whom 
it was imported, but leaves it to be inferred that it has 
been, and for that reason alone I include it. 

LoTjisiADE Loby {Lorius hypmnochrous). 
Red ; interscapular region crossed by a deep purplish- 
red band ; wings green, flights yellow at base of inner 
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webs ; tail above red towards base, purple tinged -with 
■greenish on distal half ; crown and back oi head black ; 
back of abdomen, tibise, and under tail-coverts purple; 
under wing-coverts and base of tail below red, distal 
■portion golden-olivaceous ; beak orange-red ; cere yel- 
lowish-white ; feet blackish ; irides scarlet to brown. 
Female not differentiated. Hab., " Louisiade Archi- 
pelago, New Guinea and East Cape, New Ireland, New 
Britain, and New Hanover." (Salvadori.) 

I have been unable to discover any notes on the wild 
life of this species. In captivity it is said to be lively. 



excitable, but not nervous ; its cry is not a -ivhistle but 
rather a hissing, like that of a goose ; it is a clever 
bird. Miss Ilagenbeck has imported it on several 
occasions, and Russ thinks it may have been not infre- 
quently imported and sold as Lvrius lory. 

Three-colotjbed Loky (Lorius lory). 
Red ; a paler band below the back of head, and some- 
times a second across the interscapular region ; back ol 
neck, continuous with the breast, and interscapular 
region, blue; wings green; 
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Purple-capped 'Loky, 



orae of the coverts and 
inner flights washed with 
golden-olivaceous ; the base 
of inner webs of flights 
yellow; tail above deep red 
at base, greenish in ^ the 
middle, deep blue on distal 
half ; crown and back of 
head black; centre of abdo- 
men, tibiae, and under tail- 
coverts bright blue ; under 
wing-coverts led; tail below 
bright red at base, golden- 
olivaceous towards tip ; beak 
red ; cere dull yellow ; feet 
black ; irides yellowish-red 
to brown. Female rather 
narrower in the skull, the 
beak distinctly narrower. 
Hab., " North-western New 
Guinea, Salwatty, Batanta, 
Waigiou, and Mysol." 
(Salvadori.) 

I have discovered no notes 
respecting the wild life, but 
Dr. Guillemard ("Proceed- 
ings of the Zoological So- 
ciety," 1885, p. 621) says ; 
" Iris light yellow in the 
adult, yellowish-brown in 
immature birds. Bill bright 
orange-red; tarsus black." 
" This species was found to 
be extremely abundant in 
Waic;iou." 

With respect to its be- 
haviour in captivity. Dr. 
Russ says that it has been 
"known and beloved from 
of old." "According to 
Dr. Meyer, it is abundantly 
kept in New Guinea, and 
learns to speak excellently. 
A female in Dr. Scheuba's 
possession was uncommonly 
companionable and confid- 
ing, gave kisses, allowed 
itself to be cuddled and 
played with like a kitten, 
often whistling with plea- 
sure ; but occasionally, even 
at night, it piped sharply 
and shrilly ; spoke tolerably 
often, preferably in the 
evening, in a deep tone, also 
made attempts at imitating 
songs." 

Other Avriters have spoken 
favourably of the ability of 
this Parrot, Dr. Finsch 
alone being inclined to scep- 
ticism on this point. 
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The closely related Red-breasted Lory (L. erythrn- 
tliorax) was secured (one specimen only) by Mr. C. B. 
Horsbrugh. in New Guinea, and reached the London 
Zoological Gardens in 1908. It may be the first and 
last specimen imported for all we know, and is hardly 
likely ever to be freely offered in the bird market. 

Ptjeple -CAPPED LoKT (Lorius domicdla). 

Bright red, the mantle and back a little deeper than 
the other parts ; the forehead and crown deep violet, 
inclining to black ; the wings green, the coverts above 
and the inner quills olivaceous ; base of inner we'b of 
quills yeUow ; the bend of the wing and under-coverts 
blue tipped with whitish ; tail purplish-red at tip 
above, but orange-red below ; a yellow band across the 
fore-chest ; shanks clear blue, feet blackish-grey with 
the daws black ; beak orange-red ; iris brown, brownish 
yellow, or orange, with a narrower ring round the 
pupil, clear yellow; naked skin round eyes blackish. 
Female probably with its beak narrower at the base 
than in the male. Hab., Ceram and Amboyna. 

In the young there is a greenish tinge between the 
shoulders, and the shank-feathers are mostly dull green. 

Dr. Guillemard mentions an example of this species 
which became partly yellow in confinement ; this he 
notes as a well-known tendency in many of the Parrot 
tribe. 

It is said to be imported from its native islands by 
way of Java, and has been known in the trade as long 
as any species of its group, but is still far from cheap. 

Russ says that as a rule this Lory only learns single 
words, and at best prattles short observations quickly 
and hurriedly : its call is not so shrill, more flute-like 
than that of other Lories. In several instances he has 
knO'Wn it to live many years in a cage ; it becomes 
tame fairly quickly. 

Dr. C. S. Simpson gave an account of a specimen of 
this species in his possession in the first volume of The 
Avicicltural Marjozine, pp. 69, 70. 

Greex-tailbd Lory {Lorius cMorocercus). 

Red ; wings green, bend of wing bluish-white ; base 
of inner A\-eb of primaries red ; tail above red at base, 
distal half gxeen ; a broad yellow band across lower 
throat ; a black patch on each side of neck ; tibiis and 
under wing-coverts blue ; tail below red at base, golden 
olive towards distal extremity ; beak orange-red ; feet 
black ; irides bright red to pale orange, with a narrow 
white ring round the pupil. Female with the beak 
narrower both at base and tip than in the male. Hab., 
Solomon Islands. 

Consul Layard received a pair of this species which 
had been taken from the ne.'it in a hole in a tree ; one, 
doubtless the male, was lively and active, and uttered 
various notes, amongst which one could' recognise the 
words " Pretty Joey," a name by which its captor had 
loiown it ; it also' whistled long and shrilly, and uttered 
several other sounds. The female was quieter. They 
were fond of drinking sugar-water in quantities, ate 
bread-sop, cooked potatoes, rice, various roots, and 
Indian figs ; they fed peaceably out of a vessel or upon 
the aforesaid fruit. The male was charmingly tame, 
and allowed itself to be handled. 

A pair of this species was purchased by the Zoo- 
logical Society of London and exhibited in the Gardens 
at Regent's Park in 1867. 

Bltje-thighed Loet (Lorius tibialis). 

Red ; wings green ; bend of vring blue, with whitish 
tips to the feathers ; some of the upper wing-coverts 



and primaries washed with dull red, base of inner webs- 
of primaries yellow ; tail red, with a dark purple band 
at tip ; an ill-defined yellow band across the lower 
throat ; under wdng-coverts blue tipped with whitish ; 
tibiae blue ; beak orange ; feet pale. Sexes not differ- 
entiated. Hab., unknown. The type is in the British 
Museum. 

The typical specimen was purchased by the Zoo- 
logical Society of London in May. 1871, and was. 
described and named by Dr. Sclater. It is not men- 
tioned by Dr. Russ in his " Handbook." 

Chaiteeing Loey [Lorius garrulus). 

Red ; interscapular region sometimes minutely spotted 
with yellow ; wings green, the bend of wing yellow ; 
upper wiug-coverts tinged with olive ; base of inner 
webs of primaries red ; tail with basal half red, distal 
half dark purple tinged with green ; tibiee dark green -^ 
under wing-coverts yellow ; distal half of tail below 
golden-red ; lieak red ; feet dusky ; irides deep yellow, 
with a brighter yellow inner ring. Female not differ- 
entiated, but probably with the base of the beak 
narrower. Hab., Halmahera. 

Schleclitendal considered this bird to Ije an arrant 
screamer and not very clever ; one in !Mr. Blaauw's 
possession, on the other hand, showed remarkable- 
talent, mimicked all kinds of sounds which it heard, 
learned to speak a good deal in a soft voice, and almost 
with understanding. It was always very excitable and 
passionate, snapping its . -beak at everyone who 
approached it. Its note was not so metallically sharp 
as in the other Lories, only annoying because of the 
endless repetition of the same note. It was quiet, how- 
ever, if taken out of the cage. Mr. Heer (a lawyer} 
held similar view.s of it. One in the possession of ilr. 
Scheuba laid eggs on several occasions. According to 
Russ, in his "Handbook," the price in the German 
market varies from 30s. to £5. The first two examples 
(a pair) owned by the London Zoological Society were 
purchased in January, 1854, since which time a good 
many examples have been exhibited in the Gardens, the- 
last recorded in the ninth edition of the Society's list- 
having been presented in 1890. 

Yellow-backed Lory [Lorius flavo-palliatus). 

Differs from the preceding species in having a broad 
yellow patch on the interscapular region. Female with 
tlie beak narrower at base and the culmen less arched. 
Hab., " Obi, Batchian, Morotai, Raou." — (Salvadori.) 

Dr. Guillemard ("Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society," 1885, p. 564) says: "Iris of the Batchian 
birds yellow or orange ; of the Obi birds yellowish-brown. 
Bill orange ; feet greyish-black. With the exception of 
the different colour of the iris, there is no noticeable- 
difference between the birds from- the Obi group and 
from Batchian." 

Althougli this .species has been exhibited at the Lon- 
don Zoological Gardens more thaai once, it does not 
appear in Russ' Handbook ; whether he includes it in 
his' later work I cannot say, ae I do noit possess the- 
volume dtealing with the Parrots. 

Under the genus Vini, Russ describes V. australis, 
but h© does not say whether it has ever been imported ; 
possibly, ao in other cases, he thinlcs it may be some- 
day. 

Ktjhl's Lory [Vini Jcuhli). 
Above greien; the upper back or interscapular region 
olivaceous, but the lower back, -rump, and upper tail- 
coverts yellowish: wings with the outer webs of tho 
primaries edged with bluie, the inner webs black; tail 




1. Black-faced Lovebirds. 2. Black-winged Loey. 
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purplisfli-red on tlie inner webe with a blackish spot, the 
cmitar "webs 'blackish-violet, tips of fea"£hie(rs yellowish- 
green ; forehead and front of head dark grass-green ; 
back of head dark violaoeous^Mue ; lores, cheeks, throat, 
and breast, red ; middle of abdomen purple ; flanks and 
under tail-coverts yellowish-green; greater under wing- 
ooverts black, i&maller ones igreen ; beak and feet red ; 
irides red with an inner ring oi yellow. Female not 
differentiated. Hab., Waishington and Fanning Islands. 

Once imported, in 1879, by iMiss Hagenbeok. 

It ie disheartening, after looking through the pages 
of many volumiea, to discover how very little Ijas been 
puHlished about the wild life of the true Lories. Of 
course, we loiow that they nest in hole's in trees and lay 
wihite eggs, and we ai*e we'll aw.a're of the nature O'f their 
food ; neverthc'lesis., until the life liiatory of each 
separate species has been described we' never know 
what unexpected details may t'.im up ; it is also interest- 
inig to know whether a bird nests 'ait a great height or 
near to the ground, the nu.ni'ber of it's eggs, how long 
they 'take to incubate, wliether both parentis sit and feed 
the young, how long the young take tO' develop, and 
whether or no their nestling plumage differs from that 
of their parents. 



LORIKEETS. 

We now cO'me tO' the Lorikeets, wttiich my friend Mr. 
Seth-Smith has included (imlijk© the Lories) in his work 
on the Parrakeets. Respecting the sexes of the 
Lorikeets, he says (a.o, I ttiave noted in my bO'Ok, " How 
to Sex C'aige-Birds," p. 107) : — "The sexes are, to far as 
I am aware, alike in plumage in all the Lories, but, in 
mo'st cases at least, the femiai'Bsi aire slightly lesis in size 
than the males, and posseaa a sra'aHer and more 
effeminate4ooking head." 

Bltje-faced Lorikeet (T richoglossus hccmatodes). 

Back, wings, and tail green, feathers of 'intenscapular 
region with coneailed yellow spots, 'sometimes tinged 
witli red; forehead, cheeks, au'd ichin blue; biaok of 
bead, ear-ooverts, and throat green; a greienish-yellow 
band on the nape ; breast yellow, more or less suffused 
with orange, the featheois with diffused' igreen edges; 
flanks and under wing-coverts. yel'Ow, more or less tinged 
vrith red; middle of ''abdo.mien d'airk green; back O'f 
albdomen, thighs, and under tail-coverts greenish- 
yellow spotted vrith green; fligjits below dusky, with 
a yellow band ; tail below ye'How ; beak red ; feet dark 
grey ; irides yellow or red. Female probably with 
na-rrower beak and the orange suffusion on the ibreiast 
Hess pronounced. Hab., Timor. 

I have fo'und no no'tes on the wild life. It is a rarely 
imported bird which first 'arrived at our Regent's Park 
Gardc'Us in 1863 ; a second specimen being purchased in 
1874. 

FoBSTEx's LOBIKEET (T riclioqlossus forstenl). 
Back, wings, and tail green, feathers of interscapular 
region with concealed red spots and brownish-purple 
edges ; head purplish brown more or less suffused with 
bluei, vertex faintly tinged witli green; a greenislr- 
yellow band on the nape; throat and abdomen dark 
purple; Ibreast 'bright scarlet; flanks, vent, and under 
_ tail-coverts yellow, all the feathers biroiadly tipped with 
gi-een ; under wing-coverte red ; flights below dusky 
black, with a yellO'W hand ; tall ;below yellow-greyish on 
inner feathers ; beak red, pale yellow at tip of upper 
mandib'le ; feet olive-green ; irides probably red. Female 



with narrower and more tapering beak. Hab., 
Sumbawa. 

Mr. Frank Finn says (The lUs, 1901, p. 439) tlhat, 
since 1894, this has been quite the most commonly 
imported species of Lory in the Calcutta niarket. Two 
examples of T. forsteni were added' to the Zoological 
iSooiety's oolleotion at Regent's Pai-k in Decem'ber, 1896. 
In 1900 Mrs. Michell purchased a pair from Jamrach 
which went to nast in tihe hoUow pairt of 'an Old tree 
in her outdoor aviary ; laying in all three eggs ; the first 
two eggs were removed, ibut the third was hatched and 
reared. An account is ijublished in The Avicultural 
Magazine, Second Series, Vol IV., pp. 24, 25. 

,Gkeen-naped Lobikebt [T richoglossus cyanogravimus). 

Back, wings, and tail green ; a yellowish-gTeen band 
on the nape, the feathers of which are cixwsied in the 
middle 'by a concealed red band, as aJiso are the inter- 
Ncapular feathers; forelheiad and cheeks blue; vertex 
greenish ; back of 'head, ear-coverts, and throat purplish- 
black ; lO'Wea- throalt and iippar breast eca-rlet with 
purplish-bfeck edges to the feathera, excepting at sid'es. 
of breast wliere the edges are green ; middle of 
aibdomen green, lower abdomen and flanks yellow„ 
ba.rred with igreen; under tail-coverts jellow, tipped 
with green ; under wing-coverts red ; flights below 
dusky, broadly banded with yelBow at the 'hase, the 
la/tteir tinged with red on the inner eecondaries ; tail 
below olive, with the inner webs of the feat'liers yellow ; 
beak orange-red ; feet lead-colour ; irides red. Female 
probably with the beak narrower at the base than in 
the male. Hab., Amboyna .group and Western Papua. 

According to Salvadori this species " frequents the- 
smalleir 'branches of coppices and tlie tops of 'low trees, 
and nourielies itself on casuT-rina seeds, fruit and nectar. 
It iis a quarrelsome aard nioisy bird" {cf. Seith-Smith, 
" Parrakeets," p. 6). 

This Lorikeet was exhibited in the London Zoological 
Gardens in 1874; it has also reached the Hamburg 
Gardens, and in 1879 Dr. Platen brought home three 
examples'. 

Black-theoatbd LOKIKE3T (T richoqlossus 
nigrigtilaris). 

Differs from the preteding in the more unifonn 
colouring of the head — ^blue, with tihe vertex and back 
of head green, the latter showing hardly a trace of 
purplish; throat purple; breaist -paler and of a more 
orange-red colour, virith nan-rov,- err dark borders to th'e 
feathers; middle ofabdon'Cn more or leS'S varied with 
black. Haib., Aru, Southern New Guinea along the 
middle of the Fly Rivetf, and Ke Islands. 

Dr. Guillemard says (" Pro'ceedings of the Zoologicai 
Society," 1885, p. 623) : — " Iris orange'; bill bright 
orange-red; feet greyish black." "A common bird at. 
Dobbo especially, differs from T. cyanogrammus in the 
greateir length of tail and wings." 

JMr. W. A. Harding obtained a pair of t'his species; 
tlirough Mrs. Johnstone, who imported them in 1904. 
In The Avicidtural Magazine, Second Series, Vol. IV., 
pp. 21, 22, he has published an illustrated account of 
the species, in which he quotes the following notes by 
Wallace (Amiols and Magazine of Natural History, 
New Series, Vol. XX., p. 475) : — " The very first bird to 
attract one's attention at Dobbo (Aru Islands) 'is a most 
beautiful brush-tongued Parroquet, closely allied to 
T richoglossus cyanogra/mmus, Wagl. It frequents in 
flocks the casuarina-trees which line the beach, and its 
crimson under wings and orange breast make it a most 
pqnspicucfus, and brilliant object. Its twittering whistle 
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may b« heard almost ^constantly in the vicinity of the 
trees it frequents." 

Mitchell's Lorikeet (Trichoglossus milchelli). 

Back, wings, and tail gr€.6n; a yellow-green band 
acTC>sB the nape ; interscapular region with conceale^d red 
spaba on the feathers; head purplish-brown front and 
lores slightly bluish; vertex and cbeeks' slightly tinged 
with preen ; a green band on tlie throat ; breast bright 
red, tinged with orange towards the tips of the feat,hers, 
■which are more or less faintly edged with green; 
abdomen green, tinged with deep bTOwnd&h-purple ; vent 
and under tail -coverts green, yellow at base of feathers ; 
thighs yellow; under wing-ooverts red; iiighits below 
dusky black, with a yellow band ; tail-featheTs below 
with their inner wdhs edged with yellow ; beak red ; 
feet dark grey; irides red. Hab., unknown. 

Formerly only known from two females living 
in the London Zoological Gardens and one in the 
Amsterdam Gardens. I must, however, have seen a 
male, as I note that its "beat is broader beyond the 
middle, and tapers less than that of the femade " (" How 
to Sex Cage-Birds," p. 108). 

SwAiNson's Lorikeet {Trichoglossus novce-hoUandice). 

Back, wings, and tail green; a yellowish-green band 
on the nape; crown of the head, face, cheeks, and 
throat purplish blue, the breast and under wing-ooverts, 
vermdlicm red ; the belly, bright blue ; a yellow band on 
under surface of wing ; under tail-coverts yellow at base, 
green at (tip ; inner webs of lateral tail f eathera yellow ; 
beak orange-vermillion tipped with yellow ; feet leaden 
grey; irides reddish-brown. Female with shorter beak, 
narrower towards the tap ; she is' also, as usual, perhaps 
a trifle smaller than the male. Halb., Eastern Australia, 
from Cap© York to Victoria and Tasmania. As usnal, 
this Lory, in its own country, breeds in holes in the 
branches of trees-, in which it deposits four white eggs. 
Being essentially an arboreal species, it rarely visits the 
solid ground ; its legs, indeed, are suited rather for 
climbing than running. Gould says of this species : 
" The flowers of the various species of eiuoalypti furnish 
this bird with an aibundant supply of food, and so 
exclusively is it confined to the forests composed of 
these trees that I do not recollect to have met with it in 
any other. However graphically it miglnt be described, 
I scarcely believe it possible to convey an idea of the 
appearance of a forest of flowering gums tenanted by 
Trichoglossi ; three or four species being frequently 
seen on the same tree, and often simultaneously attack- 
ing the pendent bloissoms of the same brancJi. The 
incessant din produced by their thousand voices, and the 
screaming notes they emit when a flock of either species 
simultaneously leaves the tireesi for some other port of 
the forest, is not easily described, and must be seen and 
heard to be fully comprehended. So intent are they for 
some time after sunrise upon extracting their honey- 
food that they are not easily alarmed or made to quit 
the trees upon which they are feeding." 

I appose many of us have seen the effect of waves of 
sound upon sand distributed evenly oveir a thin steel 
plate, but to see sound itself surpasses all human 
experience. 

Tlie Noaitheim form of this species is described as a 
distinct sub-species by Robinson,' and in The, Ibis for 
1900 he says it can. readily be distinguished by its 
smaller size and' by the fcrighlter and purer blue of the 
head and abdominal patch ; he thus describes the soft 
parts :^" Iris red ; feet black ; bill red," quoting Olive 
as thfe authority. ' . 

The' principal food in a wild ."tate consists of the 
nectar and pollen of eucalyptus flowers, as well as- the 



seeds of grasses and insects. When kept in captivity 
Dr. Russ recommends " canairyseed, millet, hemp, oat.s, 
egg-bread, boiled rice, fresh or soaked a.nts' eggs, isweet 
ripe, fruit, cherries, berries, grapes, dates, figs, etc." 
In place of the egg-bread and ants' eggs I should substi- 
tute s.tewed apple mashed up with sponge-cake ; also 
plenty of wholesome green-food in season, together with 
any flower.s of 'fruit treea, dncloiding may-lblossoms. 
This Lorikeet has been bred on. several occasions in 
Germany and at least once in England, but it is not 
altogether a desirable bird to keep. Unless an aviary 
can be dtevoted to it alone, a separate cage will be more 
suitable, as it is considered by most aviarists who have 
kept it to be of a combative disposition ; at the same 
time, as a cag^e-bird, it becomes very annoying on 
account of its shrieldng propen.=ities. The popular 
dealer's name for the species is " Blue Mountain Lory." 

Red-collared Lorikeet (Trichoglossus rubritorques) . 

Back, wings and tail green ; an orange-red band on 
the nape and a blue band on the hind neck ; inter- 
scapular feathers, orange^red at the base; head and 
throat blue ; breast orange-red ; middle of abdomen 
dark green ; flank-feathers yellow edged with green ; 
under tail-coverts greenish-yellow tip.ped with green ; 
lateral tail feathers with yellow inner webs ; under 
wing-coverts vermilion; flignts yellow at base of inner 
webs ; beak red ; feet ashy grey ; irides red with a 
narrow yellowish ring round the pupil. Female, with 
the beak narrower beyond the middle and more tapered 
towards the tip. Hab., N.W. Australia. 

A near relative of the preceding species, which it 
resembles in its habits. According to Gilbert (in 
Gould's "Handbook," Vol. II., p. 96), "It is gener- 
ally seen in larfje flocks, feeding on the summits of the 
loftiest trees. It.s flight is rapid in the extreme. Like 
the other Trichoglossi, its food consists of honey and the 
buds of flowers." 

Mr. D. Le Souef {The Ibis, 1899, pp. 360, 361) says :— 
"These birds are very plentiful in the north-western 
coastal districts and are very noisy, flying generally in 
flocks, screeching as they go, and feeding on the honey 
of the various flowering trees and shruJbs. They nest, 
in the hollow spouts of the eucalyptus-trees at various 
distances from the entrance. 

"The eggs are elongate and slightly smaller at one 
end, and are of a dull white colour, but soon get stained 
brown. December and January seem to be their prin-, 
cipal nes-ting-season, and the two clutches ' herein 
described were found respectively on December 29thy 
1898, and .January 25th, 1899, and they measure : — (1) A. 
1.4 by 0.82 inch ; B. 1.8 by 0.84 ; (2) A, 1.6 by 0.82 inch ; 
B. 1.2 by 0.83. 

" These eggs were exhibited before the Field 
Naturalists' Club of Victoria on March 13th, 1899." 

This Lorikeet has been represented in the London 
Zoological Society's collection at Regent's Park. 

Ornamental Lorikeet {TrkJioglossus ornatus). 
The prevailing colour is green in several shaxies ; the 
crown is pujplish^blue, bomided at the back by a band, 
of- blue-tipped scarlet feathers ; the ear-coverts are pur- 
plish-blue ; a broad oblique bright yellow band runs, 
ddwn the side of the neck ; the cheeiks and diin are 
scarlet,' the throat and bi-east aleo scarlet, but the 
feathers tipped with blue-blaCk ; the flanks ar.e yellow, 
b'arred with green, and the vent is'yellowish; tliepri-r. 
maries are bluish on, the outer web jthe beak is orange-, 
red; the feet pale gre.vish-blue ; the 'naked .«kin round- 
the. eye pale blue (bluish-black according to- Russ) ; -the 
iris chestnut. Female with shorter beak, narrower to- 
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wards the tip. Hah., Celebes, Buton, and the Tbgian 
Islands. 

Like most Trichoglossi, this is an abundant and a 
noisy bird in its native islands, and is caught in con- 
eideralble numbers and kept by the natives, who feed it 
upon rice and bananas. 

It wa.9 rare in the tra'dje until 1895, when a. great 
importation t>ook plaoe, a;nd specimens were offered to 
everyone who was considered likely to purchase them, 
to me amongst others. Though very gaudy in colour, 
the bird offended my artistic taste by its higgledy- 
piggledy combination, of brilliant colours, which forcibly 
rem;Lnded' me of the patchwonk mats sometimes to be 
seen at seaside lodging-houses. The hens of this species 
cannot have any eye for colour-harmonies to ha/ve 
selected such obtrusive colouring for their lords, and it 
serves' them right to have had to adopt the same dress 
themselves. No, I could not have a thing like that 
always before my eyes, so I was not tempted to purchase 
any. 

A capital account of the species (accompanied by an 
excellent coloured plate by Fiohawk) is given by Dr. 
C. S. Simpson m The Aricidtural Magazine, Vol. III., 
pp. 81-84. The author is of opinion that this Lorikeet 
should be kept only in an aviary, ae he found its move- 
ments' too abrupt for the limited area of a cage. 

Dr. Rufs states that this species frequently die.« sud- 
denly, although apparently healthy and in perfect 
plumage. 

Mbs. Johnstone's Loeikeet {Trichoglossus johnstonice). 

General colour graes-gTeen ; the first primary black ; 
all the primaries excepting the first three with a large 
yellow patch on the middle of the inner webs ; tail- 
feathers with black inner webs ; forehead deep rosy-red, 
■with greenish tips to the feathetrs in the male ; lores, 
orbital ring, and a stripe from the eyes backward fo the 
nape (ill-defined ia the female) deep brownish-puiple ; 
featheo-s round mandible and above and below ear-coverts 
dark rose-red, thoee nearest to ear-coverts tipped with 
yellowish-green ; feathers of breast and greater part of 
abdomen yellow with grey bases and broad green tips; 
lower abdomen and under tail-coverts much greener; 
under wing-covesrts yellowish-green, greener towards 
edge of wing, some of the longest pale yellow ; tail below 
greenish or bro^vnisih yellow ; beak salmon-red, paler at 
tomiram ; feet ashy-grey ; irides red ; eyelids apparently 
blue.* Hah., Philippines. 

This Lorikeet was obtained on the mountains: of Min- 
danao, and brought home for Mrs. Johnstone by Mr. 
Walter Goodfellow, who, in The Avicultural Magazine, 
Second Series, Vol. IV., pp. 83-87, has given an account 
of its discovery. Like all the Lories, when shot much 
clear h<3aey runs from the Ibeak, and unless great care 
ie taien to stop up beak and nostrils with cottonwool 
this makes a great mess of the feathers. 

Mr. Goodfellow says : " The native Bagobo name for 
them is 'Lish-lish,' after their call-note. This custom 
of naming birds by their call is generally adopted by 
wild tribes all the world' over, and almost entirely so 
by the Bagobos. Every evening from' my camp on Apo 
I used to hear them passing overhead, in small flocks 
to their sleeping-plaoes lower down the mountain, re- 
turning again to the higher forests with the break of 
day ; but at these times it was seldom poesible to catch 
even a passing glimpse of them on account of the camp 

•The soft parts are described from Gronvold's illustration 
'irom the liVHig bird. 



being much shut in by trees. When flying they utter 
incessantly their pretty 'lish-lish.' " 

In the succeeding volume of The Avicultural Maga- 
zine iMre. Johnstone published a very interesting 
account of the successful breeding of this species in one 
of her aviaries. They nested in a small wooden 'box, 
■with a. coooanut husk cemented at the bottom; in both 
cocoanut husk and' box rough nests were constructed of 
ends and twigs of fir mixed with cocoanut fibre ; tihis 
is the only known instance of any Lory or Loaikeet 
making a nest. Incuibation apparently lasted three 
weeks, and four weeks later the two young left the nest 
perfectly fledged, but with black 'beaks, a fine white 
ring of skin round the eye, the flights edged with white, 
and the marooai stripe from eye to eye lees defined on 
the nape. Both parents seem to have incubated and 
attended to the young ; these were fed on spray millet, 
sweetened bread and milk, and half an orange daily, 
the food being, of course, regurgitated by the parents. 

These Lorikeets, though perhaps less beautiful 'than 
some of the 'better-known 'kinds, have one great advan- 
tage over the latter. Coming from a 'high altitude they 
are perfectly hardy, and Mrs. Johnstone says that 
throughout the winter they were out on every passable 
day scrambling and playing. 

ScALT-BEEASTED L0B.IKEET {PsitteuteUs chloroUp'i dolus). 

Crown bluish-green ; rem'ainder of upper surface girass- 
green, deeper in front than behind ; the mantle mettled 
with yellow, flights with their inner webs greyish-black, 
with a broad orange-red transverse spot, below ash-grey 
with red transverse bar; under wing-coverts and 
axillaries red; tail oohre-yellow 'below, with the basal 
half of the inner webs reddish ; chin and throat clear 
green ; breast yellow, the feathers with green outer 
crescents ; abdomen gi-een mottled, with yellow at the 
sides, the bases of some of the feathers inclining to 
reddish ; under tail-fe.athers yellowish-gTeen ; ibeaik red, 
the cere fleshy-grey ; feet igreyish-brown with black 
claws ; iris varying from dark brown (Russ) to scarlet, 
or scarlet wi'th buff inner circle to yellow. Female not 
differentiated. Hab., Australia, from Rockinghani Bay 
through the interior to 'South Australia. 

Aooording to Mr. North, the Scaly-breasted Lorikeet 
breeds in the hollow spouts of eucalypti near the Dawson 
River, and of seven nests oibtained each contained but a 
single egg, in several instances in an advanced state of 
incubation. As usuai, the eggs are wliite, smooth, 
slightly tapering at one end. 

It associates with other Lorikeets, feeding on honey 
from the cups of expanded blossoms of eucalypti. 

According to Campbell, this species sometimes lays 
two eggs. In captivity it is reported as long-lived, 
amiiaJble, and sociable, and its cry is said to be less 
penetrating than that of other species. According to 
Mr. SethriSm:ith (" Barrakeets," p. 15), " this species 
seems to take more kindly to a diet of canaryseed than 
do most of the Lorikeets, and probably examples fed en- 
tirely ■upon seed would not long remain free from fits, 
or -would vesry soon lose the natural brightness of their 
plumage." 

An ins'tanee of the species breeding in captivity was 
recorded in " Notes on Cage-birds," p. 170 (1899) ; two 
young were -reared. 

Usually imported in small numbers, but in 1883 Mr. 
Abrahams received a considerajble number. It ie said 
to ha-ve been bred in an open-air aviary in London in 
the_ winter of 1883-84, when the water was frozen every 
night and sometimes in the daytime. There ought, 
therefore, to be no difficulty in keeping this species. 
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Perfect Lorikeet (Psiiteuieles euteles). 

Above green ; tail-feathers yeUowish-green on. inner 
webs; ihead yellowish-olive; -under-eTirface yellowisih- 
green; flights below iblacikieh, yellow towards base of 
inner webs; beak yellow; feet dark. Female not dif- 
ferentiated. Hab.," "Timor, Floree, Wetter, Lettie, 
Babbar, and Timor-Liaut." (Salvadori.) 

I have not come aoross any information respecting the 
wild life of this almost uniformly-coloured little Lori- 
keet, but it probably has much the same hiabite as its 
allies. 

A pair were deposited in the London Zoological Gar- 
dens in 1896, and Mr. Seth-Smith reports tbem ae still 
living {in a cage) in May, 1902, in the most perfect 
health and condition. 

Red-crowned or Varied Lorikeet 
(Ptilosclera versicolor). 
Green, streaked with yellowish-green ; crown and 
lores red ; eai-coverts and a band at back of head 
yellowish ; cheeks and a collar on the nape bluish ; 
breast vinous red, brighter at the sides ; flights below 
blackish, with yellowish inner webs ; tail below 
yellowish ; beak red ; cere and naked orbital area 
greenish- white ; feet pale ashy-grey; irides brown. 

. Female not differentiated. Hab.. Northern and 
Western Australia. Gould says of this species (" Hand- 
book," Vol. II., pp. 98, 99) : "It is particularly 
abundant at Port Essington, where its suctorial mode 
. of feeding leads it, like the other members of the 
genus, to frequent the flowery Eucalypti. Gilbert in- 
formed me that it ' congregates in immense numbers ; 
and when a flock is on the wing their movements are 
so regular and simultaneous it might easily be mis- 
taken 'for a cloud passing rapidly along, were it not for 
the utterance of the usual piercing scream, which is fre- 
quently so loud as to be almost deafening. They feed 
on the topmost branches of the Eucoli/pti and 
Melaleuca.' " 

Campbell (" Nests and Eggs," p. 595) says : " These 
Lorikeets are said to breed in the hollow limbs of trees 
on the margin of the ilargaret River, North-west 
Australia." The above seems to be all that is known 
respecting the wild life, excepting that j\Ir. Fred L. 
Berney records the fact that he saw two broods, three 
and four respectively, that were taken from their nesta, 
hollow spouts in trees, about September 15. 

About/the middle of November, 1902, about nine 
pairs of this pretty Lorikeet came into !Mr. Hamlyn's 
hands, and were rapidly distributed over the country ; 
one stlpposed pair went to the Zoological Gardens, 
another to Jlr. R. Phillipps, a third to ^tr. Seth-Smith, 
a fourth apparently to ilr. E. J. Brook (unless he 
obtained his from Mr. Seth-Smith), a fifth to Mr. 
Hawkins, and a single specimen seems to have been 
purchased for exhibition by Miss Rosa Little, since 
only one specimen is recorded as having been shown 
pjf her. I saw Mr. Seth-Sniith's specimens on several 
jJccasions. The pair at the Gardens went to nest in 
/1906, but whether with satisfactory results I do not 

/ know. An account of the species, with a coloured 
plate, was published by Mr. Phillipps in The Avkul- 
tural Magazhtf, Second Series, \o\. I., pp. 287-291. 

Musky Lorikeet [Glossopsittacus concinnus). 

The prevailing colour, as usual, is •grass-green; the 
forehead, lores, and ear-coverts red ; back of head 
bluish ; nape and upper back brownish-olive ; back and 
sides of neck mottled with yellow ; inner webs of flights 
sooty, below oiackish-grey ; inner webs of lateral tail- 



feathers yellowish, red at base ; beak blackish-brown ; 
feet ashy-grey ; iris " brownish-yellow to yellowish-red " / 
(Russ) ; " buff, surrounded by a narrow circle of 
yellow " (Gould) ; naked skin encircling eye described 
as brownish. Female not differentiated. Hab., Aus- 
tralia, from Queensland to South Australia and Tas- 
mania. 

Gould says : (" Handbook to the Birds of Australia," 
Vol. II., pp. 100, 101) : "Like every other species of 
Lorikeet, the present bird is always to be found upon 
the Eucalypti, whose blossoms afford it a never-failing- 
supply of honey, one or other of the numerous species 
of that tribe of trees being in flower at all seasons of 
the year. It is "stationary in New South Wales, but I 
am not certain that it is so in the more southern country 
of Tasmania, where it is known by the name of th& 
Musk-Parrakeet, from the peculiar odour it emits. 

" It is a noisy species, and with its screeching note 
keeps up a, perpetual din around the trees in which, it 
is located. During'lta search for honey it creeps among 
the leaves and smaller branches in the most extra- 
ordinary manner, hanging and clinging about them in 
every possible variety of position. It is so excessively 
tame that it is very difficult to drive it from the trees, 
or even from any particular branch. Although usually 
associated in flocks, it appears to be mated in pairs, 
which at all times keep together during flight, and 
settle side by side when the heat of the sun prompts 
them to shelter themselves under the shade of tht 
more redundantly-leaved branches. 

" The eggs, which are dirty white and two in num- 
ber, are of a rounded form, lin. in length and .Jin. in 
breadth. Those I obtained were taken from a hole in 
a. large Eucalyptus growing on the Liverpool range." 

In captivity this species is said, by those who have- 
kept it, to be very subject to fits, not only in England, 
but also in its native land. Though formerly rare in 
the market, of late years it has been imported in soma 
numbers. It first reached the London Zoological 
Gardens in 1869. 
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COCKATOOS AND COCKATIEL 

(Cucatuiihr). 

A very natural group of birds which, with one excep- 
tion, are peculiar to the Australian region ; they are- 
not found further to the, east than the Solomon Islands. 
They are characterised , by ah ossified orbital ring, a. 
very deep beak, with the upper mandible usually much 
compressed, and the terminal hook generally almost 
vertical [Licmetis is an exception) and with its under 
surface roughened like &■ file ; the head is always more 
or less crested. 

In captivity I have found the most suitable food for 
Cockatoos to consist of maize, oats, wheat, dari, hemp- 
or sunflower, nuts in winter, peas in the pod in summer, 
apple, raw carroty lettuce, or other wholesome un- 
cooked green food,' and plain dry biscuit. A little- 
boiled rtiaize does riot hurt occasionally, but should not 
(I think) be given as a regular article of diet. Wood- 
boring grubs might be given to Black Cockatoos. Some 
of these, birds talk fairly well, but all, when first im- 
ported, are liable to scream abominably ; when acclima- 
tised, however, many of them lose this objectionable- 
habit and make very amiable pets. 

Cockatiels do best upon a diet of canary, with a little 
hemp and a few oats ; also chickweed, groundsel and; 
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dandelion ; when breeding they require some soft food 
(sopped bread pressed nearly dry will do), with which 
to feed their young. In an outdoor aviary they breed 
freely, but indoors they frequently fail. They are 
pretty, fairly innocent, but noisy birds, repeating the 
same phrase over and over until it becomes irritating. 

Great Black Cockatoo (Microglossus aterrimus). 

Slaty-black, when living powdered with grey ; wings 
and tail with a green gloss ; forehead and lores intense 
velvety black ; a long crest of narrow feathers on the 
head ; naked cheeks pale red, passing into pale yellow 
on the borders ; beak and feet black ; irides dark brown. 
Female smaller than male, with much shorter and less 
regularly tapered beak, with a considerably shorter 
terminal hook. Hab., Papuan Islands and North 
Australia. 

Gould ("Handbook," Vol. 11., p. 28) quotes the fol- 
lowing note by ilr. Macgillivray : — "This very fine 
bird, which is not uncommon in the vicinity of Oa.pe 
York, was usually found in the densest scrub amiong 
the tops of the tallest trees, but was occasionally seen 
in the open forest land perched on the largest of the 
Eucalypti, apparently re-sting on its passage from one 
belt of trees or patch of scrub to another. Like the 
CalyptorhyncM. it flies slowly, and usually but a short 
distance. In Xovember, 1849, the period of our lai't 
vifiit to Cape York, it was always foimd in i>airs, very 
shy, and difficult of approach. Its cry is merely a, low, 
short whistle of a single note, which may be represented 
by the letters ' Hii:eef,-hweet.' The stomadh of the first 
one killed contained a few small pieces of quartz and 
triturated fragm-ents of palm cabbage, with which the 
crop of another specimen was completely filled ; and 
the idea immediately sngoests itself that the powerful 
bill of tliis bird is a most fitting instruiment for strip- 
ping ofiE the leaves near the eummits of the Seafoiifiia 
elegans and other palms to enable it to arrive at the 
central tender shoot." 

A. J. Campbell ("Nests and Eggs," p. 601) quotes the 
following field-note by Mr. Harry Barnard: "They 
have a singular habit of breaiking off, with th« aid of 
tlieir powerful bill, green twigs about the thickness of 
a man's finger, stripping them, of their leaves, and 
dropping the bare twigs into the nesting-bole. The birds 
them bite the twigs into pieces about 2in. or 3in. in 
length. One nest in particulair, which Mr. Barnard 
examined in a. large bloodwood (Eucalyptus) stump, had 
the 'bottom of the hole covered to a ■deipth of about 4in. 
with the portions' of sticks. With regard to tlie use- of 
this bottom lining, Mr. Le Sonef suggests a feasible 
explanation, that, as the birds breed from November to 
March — the rainy ■ season — and as the nesting-holes are 
usually .in upright trimks which would, catch much rain, 
the 'dtmmage ' of sticks would keep the egg or young off 
the damip rotten debris at -the bottom of the hole." 

Mr. Campbell (p. 60-0) thus describes the neet and 
egge:— ■ 

"Nest. — The hollow bnnch or bole of a tree. 

" Eggs. — Clutch, one usually ; round-oval in shape ; 
texture somewhat coarse or granulated ; surface has a 
slight trace of gloss, also a. few limy nodules; -colo-mr 
vpihite. Diimje-nsions in inches of single .examples : (1) 
2.16 -by .1.58, '.(2) 2.0S by 1.5,"- 

This bird first reached the London Zoological Gardens 
. in 1861, since which time others have been added to the 
Society's collection. Kuss speaks of it as of late occur- 
ring ocoaeionally in the trade, and says that Dr. Plat'en 
brought home three examples. In 1&07 Mr; Walter 
Goodfellow -brought home a specimen from New Guinea, 



of which Mr. Seth-Smith says : " A most extraordinary 
.hiird, with an enormous bill, well adapted for breaking 
hard nuts, upon which it largely subsists in a wOd state. 
The lower part of the face is bare of feathers and the 
skin bright red'. The bird ie wonderfully tame and 
gentle, and delights in being petted." {The Avicultural 
Magazine, Second Seriee, Vol. V., p. 243.) 

TuNEBEAL Cockatoo {Oalyptorhynchus funereus). 
■ Brownjsih-black glosised with green, especially on the 
head ; body-feathers with narrow bro-mi margins, more 




Cockatoo belonging to H.M. Queen Alexandi;.\. 

( Pliotograxih from life.) 



or less olivaceous on the under-surf ace ; tail-feathere, 
. excepting the two central one.s, -crossed by a broad bri];i;i- 
stone- yellow belt, mior© or less variegated with iirregular 
zigzag brownish-black m-airkings; external web of .outer 
feathers and margin, of external webs of all tlie others 
bro-HTiisih-blacik ; ear-coverts -d-ull waxy -yellow ; bsaik 
black; feet mealy blackish -brown ; irides blackish-brown. 
Female not differentiated, -but probably differs much. 
. as in the preceding species. Hab., Squth-Easteni Aus- 
tralia and Tasimania.' . , 

Gould -siays of this species (" Handbook," Vol. If., 
p. 21) : "The thick brushes clothing the mountain sidevs 
and bordering the coast-line, the trees on the plainfi, ami 
. the more open country are equally frequented by it ;"at 
the same time it is nowhere very .numeious, but is 
usually met with associated in small companies of fronii 
four, to eight in number, eixcept diiring the breeding- 
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season, when it is ojilj to be seen in paire. Its food is 
miioh varied ; sometimee the great belts of Banksias are 
visited and the seed-covers torn open for the sake of 
their contents; while at others it eearehee with avidity 
for the larvEB of the lange caterpillars -wihi-ch are de- 
posited in the wattles and gouma. Its flight, Sjs might 
be expected, is very heavy, flapping, and laboTired, but 
it somietimes dives about between the trees in a most 
rapid and extraardinary manner. 

" When b-ueily engaged in scooping off the bark In 
search of its insect food, it may ibe approached very 
closely; and if one be shot the remainder of the com- 
• pajiy wiU fly round for a short distance and perch on 
the nedghjbouring trees, until the whole aire brought 
-d'own, if you are desirous of so doing. 

" Its note is very singular — a kind of whining call, 
which it is impossible to describe, but which somewihat 
resembles the syllaibles Wy-la, whence tihe native name. 

" The eggis, whidi are white and two in number, alhout 
Ifin. long by Ifin. broad, are deiposited on the rotten 
"wood in the hollow brancii of a large gum." 

Mr. Oaimpibell ("Nests and Eggs," p. 604) quotes the 
following note by Mr. A. E. Brent: "For about .three 
"we'ske, when the female is sitting, I discovered tihat the 
male would go to the nest three times a day — at morn, 
noon, and' night — ^and was most regular. I would find 
myself standing, watch in biand, looking for him. regu- 
larly -every day for feveiral days, and found tihat his 
times never varied more than seven minutes. To ascer- 
tain his reasons I went to the nest at night, .and crept, 
without disturbing the sitting bird, .to a spot from where 
I could see all that went on, and waited. After some 
time the old bird's cry would :be heard in the distance, 
and at the ea.me .time the female's head would appear 
at tihe hole, and she would answer him! with a smiall 
scream, a'ad woul.d repeat in answer to hiiji as he drew 
near, xis soon ajs he .appea-red in sight she would fly 
out and settle on a dry branch, meeting him .there, and 
after the usual greeting he would sit and feed her for 
fully ten minutes, just a.s if she had been a young bird. 
After this she would sit and preen her feathers for a 
time, and' 'then return to the nest, always entering the 
iiole tail first. This performance I witnessed for eeveral 
days. " 

First acquired for the Regent's Park collection in 
1879, and subsequently in 1883 ; in 1880 Miss Hagenbeek 
exhibited a specimen at the "Ornis" Exhibition, in 
Berlin. 

Banks' Cockatoo (Oalyptorhynchus baiil-sii). 

Glossy greenish-black ; tail, excepting the two central 
feathers, crossed by a broad crimson belt; external 
feather with the outer web, and all the other belted 
feathers with the outer margin, black ; crest long ; 
beak leaden grey to greyish-black ; feet mealy black- 
brown; irides pale to black-brown. Female with the 
bead and upper wing-coverts spotted and the under 
surface irregularly barred with yellow, which becomes 
Tedder o'n under tail-coverts ; the red belt on the tail 
varied with irregular black bars, changing to sulp.hur- 
yellow on the inner margins of the feathers and into 
jellowish-red on under surface. Hab., "Eastern Aus- 
tralia, from Port Denison to New South Wales and 
Victoria." (Salvadori.) 

Gould says of this species ("Handbook," Vol. II., 
p._ 14) : _" It is not infrequently seen in ' the imme- 
diat6_ neighbourhood of Sydney and other large toTvna, 
and it alike frequents the brushes and the more open 
wooded parts of the colony, where it feeds on the 
■seeds of the Banisice and Oasuarinm, but occasionally 



changes its diet to caterpillars, particularly those that 
infest the wattles and other low trees. The facility with 
which it procures these large grubs is no less remarks 
able than the structure of the bird's bill, which is 
admirably adapted for scooping out the wood of both 
the larger and smaller branches, and by this means 
obtaining possession of the hidden treasure within. 

"The Banksian Cockatoo is a suspicious and shy 
bird, and a considerable degree of caution is required 
to approach it within gunshot; there are times, how- 
ever, particularly when it is feeding, when this may be 
.more readily accomplished. It never assembles in large 
flocks like the Wliite Cockatoo, but moves about either 
in pairs or in small companies of from four to eight in 
number. Its flight is heavy, and the wings are moved 
with a flapping, laboured motion; it seldom mounts 
high in the air, for although its flight is somewhat 
protracted, and journeys of several miles are performed, 
it rarely rises higher than is sufficient to surmount the 
tops of the lofty Eucalypti, a tribe of trees it often 
freqi»ents, and in the larger kinds of which it almost 
invariably 'breeds, depositing its two or three white 
eggs in some inaoc&ssilde hole, spout, or dead limb, the 
only nest being the rotten wood at the bottom, or the 
chips made by the 'bird in forming an excavation." 

The London Zoological Society first purchased this 
Cockatoo in 1862, since which time several other 
examples have been exhibited, at the Gardens. Russ 
.speaks of it as "very rare," .and yet I think it has 
been more often owned .and exhibited by private 
aviculturists in England tlian any of the other black 
species. Mr. G. A. Edwards's bird is a well-known 
prize-winner, and in 1907 a pair were exhibited by Sir C. 
Lawes Wittewronge, Bart. 

Great-billed Black Oockatoo 
(Oalyptorhynchus macrorhynclms) . 

Both sexes are very similar to the preceding species, 
but have a much heavier beak, shorter wings, and the 
female has yeUow and scarlet mixed on the tail-belt. 
Hab., "Northern Australia, from Derby to Rockingham 
Bay." l(Sa/lvadori.) 

.Count iSalvadori was rather doubtful as to the dis- 
tinctness of this species from .the Banksian Cockatoo. 

Campbell says (" Nest and Eggs," p. 608) : 
" Amongst the mountains and hills near our camp at 
Cardwell were some of these fine Cockatoos, at least, 
we took them to be the variety at prese'nt under con- 
sideration. They were exceedingly shy, and we only 
procured a pair." 

"When exploring in the far north, Mr. O'Donnell 
flushed a Black Cockatoo from its nest in a, hollow 
tree. The 'bird was most probably this Great-billed 
species." 

It is uncertain whether this species has been im- 
ported, but it is quite likely to have .been confounded 
with Banks' Cockatoo. I include it on .the strength of 
a note by Mr. Seth-Smith in The Aviaidtural 
Magazine, Second Series, Vol. 11., p. 136. 

Westdrn Black Cockatoo [Oalyptorhynchus stellatus). 

Differs from the preceding in its smaller and more 
arched beak, shorter and more rounded crest and 
shorter tail. According to Gould " the male has the 
entire .plumage glossy .gr6enish-.black ; lateral tail- 
feathers, except the external web of the outer one, 
crossed by a broad band of fine scarlet; irides dark 
blackish-brown ; bill bluish lead-colour, feet brownish- 
black, with a leaden tinge. 

" The female has the upper surface similar to but 
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not so rich as, that of the male, and has an irregularly- 
shaped spot of yellowish-white near the tip of each 
of the feathers of the head, crest, -ch-eeks, and wing- 
■coverts; the under surface hrowhish-black. crossed by 
numerous narrow irregular bars of dull sulphur-yellow ; 
the under tail-coverts crossed by several bars of mingled 
jellow and dull scarlet; the lateral tail-feathers dull 
scarlet, crossed Ijy numerous irregular hars of black, 
which are narrow at the base of the feathers and 
gradually increase in breadth towards the tip." Hab., 
Western Au.stralia. 

Gould ("Handbook." Vol. II., p. 17) says: "As 
might be exiieeted, its general economy closely 
resembles that of the other members of the genus. 
Except in the breeding season when it pairs, it may 
often he observed in companies of from six to fifteen 
in number. 

" It breeds in the holes of trees, where it deposits its 
snow-white eggs on the soft dead wood. They are 
■generally placed in trees so difficult of access that even 
"the natives dislike to climb them. Those given to 
Crilbert by the son of the colonial chaplain were ta/ken 
by a native from a hole in a very high white gum, in 
the last week in October ; they are white, one inch and 
«ight lines long by one inch and four lines broad. 

" It flies slowly and heavily, and while on the wing 
litters a very harsh and grating cry, resembling the 
native name." 

■Tamrach imported an example of this species in 1885; 
it has been exhibited at the London Zoological Gardens, 
and may possibly also have got into private hands, but 
it U very rare in the market. 

•Ganga oa Gang-Gang Cockatoo [Callocephalon 
(jaleatiim). 

Slate-grey ; all the featheo-s excepting the flights and 
"tail-feathers with greyish white edges, less distinct on 
xmder surface ; secondaries and outer win>g- coverts with 
■a greenish tinge on outer webs ; bead, with, the excep- 
tion of the chin bright scarlet ; beak pale horn-colour ; 
feet mealy -black ; iridies blackish-brown. Female with 
pale grey bar.s on the flight and tail-feathers ; the crest 
grey instead of scarlet ; the featheirs of the under siuf ac© 
edgedl with sulphur yellow and dull red; the under tail- 
■coverts with dull yellow bars. Hab., South-Eastern 
Australia and Tasmania. 

All thjat Gould ■couJd isay of the habits of thisi species 
(" Handbook," Vol. II., p. 29) wias : — "That it frequents 
■the most lofty trees, and feeds on the seeds of the 
various Eucalypti." 

A. J. Caimpibel (" Xests and Eggs,'' pp. 510, 511) saye : 
— " To this day we are very much in the dark about 
■the Gang-Gang, especially in reference to its' nidifica- 
tion. OfoO'urse, like most Cockatoos, it lays in holes in 
tall forest trees. The only eg"' I have eeen is a speci- 
men which Jlr. Keartland has kindly permitted me to 
redesoribe from his collection, said tO' have been taken 
■from the fpoiil. olf a living eucalypt treei noar 
Warragul, Victoi-ia, October 20, 1897. 

"The laJte Mr. Greg^'ry info^nmed mo thaJt he knew 
of an instance of five young Gang-Gangs having been 
t.aken from a nest in the Strathbogie Ranges. 

"The Gamj-Gang has the Tepuitation of being eiasily 
1;amed. It is not unlike an African Parroit, -with fore- 
he.id, crest and cheeks scarlet." Mr. CanipMl thus 
describes the nest and eggs : — " Nest. — A hole or hollow 
in a tall tree in thick forest. ' ' 

" Eggs. — Clutch, fouo? to five ; round oval in shape ; 
iexture of shell somiewhat coarse ; surface without gloss ; 



colour, puTe white. Dimensions in inches : 1.31 by 1.08 ; 
according to Le Souef : (1) 1.28 by .92, (2) 1.25 by .94." 

Dr. Greene says ("Pallets in Captivity," Vol. III., 
p. 131) : — " Autliors va;ry greatly in their estimate of 
the Hebnete'd Cockatoo; some declaring that it makes a 
most charming cage-toird and pet, whUe others, on the 
contrary, give it a character for peevishness, morose- 
ness, and, in f.n,ct, everything thaJt a pet should not 
possess." 

I have only seen Jlr. Seth-Smitli's example, and 
(apart from its rarity) it struck me -as being anytbing 
but aji interesting bird. Ens.-^, however, speaks well of 
the ibird : a ilr. Wtsterman, of Amsterdam, bad one 
which was a good talker. 

The London Zoological .Society firft acciniied a male 
of this species in 1859, and in 1854 a female was 
secured ; since then other examples have been added to 
the Regent's Park collection. Whereas the late Dr. 
Clreane reg;irded this Cockatoo as delicate and short- 
lived. Dr. Eivssi says of it: — '-Vigorous and enduring, 
can b© wintered without risk in an unbeaJted room," 
and as Dr. Greene never pcisessed the species I shonld 
accept Dr. Euss' 'stateanent as more likely to be coTreot. 

Geeateb Sulphur-crested Cockatoo (Cacotua 
galerita). 

White with sulpbuir yellow crest, the leathers of the 
head and neck are pale yelllow at. the Ijase, the ear- 
covertts axe sometimes wajshed with the same colour, as 
are the bases of the inner web.-i of the flights and tail- 
feathers; the beak is'black, the feet blackish, with black 
claws ; the cere ajid naked skin round the ey© white ; 
the iris deep bro-wni 'to reddish brown. Female smaller, 
the beak shorter and -with shorter terminal hook. Hab., 
Australia and Tasmania. 

Mr. Gould says of the present species ("Handbook," 
Vol. 11., pp. 3, 4): — "As may be readily imagined, 
this bird is not regarded ■with favour by the agricul- 
turist, upon whose fields of newly-sown grain and 
ripening maize it commits the greatest devastation ; it 
is consequently hunted and shot down wherever it is 
found, a circumstance which tends much to lessen its 
numbers. It evinces a decided preference for the open 
plains and cleared lands, rather than for the dense 
brushes near the coast; and, except ■'vhen feeding or 
reposing on the trees after a repast, the presence of a 
flnck, which sometime® amonnts to tliousands, is certain 
to be indicated by their screaming notes, the discord- 
ance of which may be easily conceived by those who 
have heard the peculiarly loud, piercing, grating scream 
of the bird in captivity, always remembering the im- 
mense increa.se of the din occasioned by the large 
number of birds emitting their harsh irotes at the same 
moment ; still I considered this annoyance amply com- 
pensated by their sprightly actions and the life their 
snowy forms imparted to the dense and never-varying 
green of the Australian forest — a feeling participated 
in by Sir Thomas Mitchell, who says, ' Amidst the 
umbrageous foliage, forming dense masses of shade, the 
white Oockatoos sported like sp'irits of light.' 

" The situations chosen for the purpO'Se of nidiification 
vary with the nature of the locality the bird iniabits ; 
the eggs are usually deposited in the holes of trees, but 
they are also placed in fissures in the rooks -wherever 
tihey mav present a. convenient site ; the crevices of the 
-white cUfls bordering the Murray, in -South Australia, 
are annually resorted to for this purpose by thousands 
of this bird, and are said to be completely honeycombed 
by them. The eggs are two in number, of a pure -white, 
rather pointed at the smaller end." 
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The Greater Sulphur-crest is fairly common in the 
■ bird-market,' where (according to Russ) it commands a 
price varying from 15s. to £5 ; whether these Are lower 
or higher than our English prices I ca'nnot say. 

When once acclimatised, this Cockatoo is vigorous, 
and lives to a good age in captivity. With care and 
attention it can be taught to speak various words, and 
■even short sentences ; but of the many which I have 
met with, very few get beyond the tiresome word 
"Polly," whaoh people will persipt in teaching every 
kind of talking Parrot. 

This bird was bred near Berlin, in a garden, in 1883. 
The young were fed by their parents chiefly upon white 
bread and yolk of eg;. When being fed they kept up a 
continuous sound like that produced by rubbing a cork 
upon a bottle. They left the nesting-hole when eleven 
weeks old, being then but little smaller than their 
parents. 

Although ownei-s of these birds always speak of them 
as gentle and innocent, I have often observed that 
directly you approach to scratch their heads they throw 
their crests forward, open their formidable beaks, and 
look so menacing that discretion has always seemed to 
me the better part of valour. 

In my "Foreign Bird-Keeping," Vol. II., p. 31, I 
published an account of an unusually accomplished 
specimen of this bird, which belonged to my wife's 
grandmother ; I see no use in repeating it here. Parrots 
repeat what they are taught, and a few words or sen- 
tences which they pick up for themselves ; in some 
instances they acquire a certain comprehension of the 
meanings attached to their utterances, and therefore 
astonish their hearers by the appropriateness of their 
remarks, but in some cases they .iumble words together 
Eo that they make no sense whatever. 

I remember, when a boy, seeing one of these birds, 
which had escaped from a cage on the balcony of a 
neighbour's house, flying bigh over our garden scream- 
ing at the top of its voice; it was soon out of sight, 
and I believe was never recovered. 'Specimens pur- 
posely turned loose in the country have lived for a year 
or two in freedom, coming down to feed with fowls in 
the winter-time; but doubtless such conspicuous birds 
ijei, gradually sbot by keepers and others ; perhaps it 
is .iust as well for fruit-growers that this should be so. 

This Cockatoo was first exhibited at Regent's Park 
in 1860, since which time the London Zoological Society 
has owned a good many dozen examples of the bird ; 
doubtless, in like manner, it has been freely repre- 
.sented in all other Zoological Gardens ; it is verv 
enduring, living to fifty, eighty, and perhaps over lOO 
years.* 

Tkiton Cockatoo (Cacatua triton). 

Closely related to the preceding, but smaller and 
with the nalied orbital skin blue ; beak and feet black ; 
irides brown. Female smaller than male, with smaller 
beak, narrower when seen in profile, and with a shorter 
terminal hook. Hab., Papuan Islands. 

In a paper on the " Birds of North Queensland " 
{The Ibis, 1900, pp. 642, 643), Messrs. Robinson and 
I>averock regard this as a mere form of the preceding 
species, and quote Olive's note on its habits as 
follows : — ■' Plentiful, but very shy ; generally in flocks, 
but sometimes in pairs and singly. I have counted 
nearly 200 roosting in the trees close together ; in the 
morning they separate and go out in small flocks to 
their feeding-grounds and return to their roosting- 
place after sunset. They nip off all the leaves and 

* See TTie Ibis, 1899, p. 31. 



smaller twigs from the trees on which they roost. Iris 
brown, feet and bill black; bare skin on the face 
bluish white." 

The authors of the article point out that these 
northern birds much more closely resemble those of 
New Guinea (the typical 0. triton) than do the South 
Australian examples, and they point out' that Salvadori 
refers an example collected at Hammond Island, Torres 
Straits, to C. triton; still, the field-note would ha,ve 
been more satisfactor.y as applying to the latter species 
if it had' been made in New Guinea. Dr. Hartert, so 
far from regarding O. triton as a form of 0. gahrita, 
has strongly advocated its separation into three sub- 
species, on account of their differences in size. On the 
other hand. Count Salvadori says (The- Ihis, 1906, p. 
128) : — "I should say that C. Iriton is a very variable 
species as regards dimensions." What earthly good 
species-splitters expect to do to science by naming all 
the links between continental and insular forms or all 
the gradations' in size or tint of the same species when 
occupying a large area, I utterly fail to see. We know 
that it was a fact recognised by Barwin that " common 
and widely distributed species vary most " ; therefore 
the commoner and better Icmown a species is, the more 
are we to be plagued with a multiplicitv of names for 
it, when one name and a statement of the nature of its 
variability would answer all scientific purposes. 

The London Zoological Society first acquired a speci- 
men of G. triton in 1860, and various others were placed 
on exhibition from that 'date, though mosth' on deposit ; 
the last recorded in the ninth edition of the list •was 
one presented in 1893. 

Lesser Sulphur-chested Cockatoo [Cacatua sulphurea). 

Considerably smaller than O. galerita, generally 
yellower in tint, and with a defined yellow patch on 
the ear-coverts, the wing and tail feathers yellow 
below ; the feet blackish-grey with 'black claws ; the 
iris dark brown in the male, but said to be reddish- 
brown in the female (as very likely to be the case in 
G. galerita). Female slightly smaller than male ; the 
beak viewed from above rather shorter and narrower, 
the terminal hook shorter. Hab., Celebes, Buton, and 
Togian Islands. 

It is probable that the ■wild life of this bird greatly 
resembles that of its larger relative ; it certainl.y lays 
two eggs, as shown by Mr. Fraser (P.Z.S., 1865, p. 227), 
who also iMinted out that hens of this and other Cocka- 
toos fl-ere good talkers. 

Dr. Russ speaks of the Lesser Sulphur-crest as becom- 
ing " easil.y and quickly tame, exceedingly confiding, 
never treacherous or snappish ; also vigorous and endur- 
ing, nevertheless, it only learns to speak certain 
words." This is exactly the opinion -n-hich I have 
formed of the bird from the examples with vphich I 
have come in contact. A neighbour had one for several 
years which could be heard at inter^'als of a minute or 
so throughout the day, "Ma-rie" — it never said any- 
thing else ; but at times it relieved the monotony of its 
existence by shrieking after the fashion of its kind. I 
was asked whether I wouldn't like to have the bird 
(when my neighbooir moved), but I declined with 
thanks ; a bird so accomplis'hed seemed to me dear as 
a gift. 

Lemon-crested Cockatoo (Cacatua citrino-cristata) . 
White, base O'f feathers of head, neck, and inner web 
of flight and tail-feathers sulphur-yellow ; crest 
yellowish-orange ; ear-coverts tinged with yellow ; 
naked orbital ring whitish-grey ; beak and feet black ; 
indes dark brown. Female not differentiated, but pro- 
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bably smaller and with shorter, narrower beak. Hab., 
S'Umba. 

Doubtless the wild life is similar to that of 
allied species, but I have not come across any pablished 
notes dealing with it. All that Russ tells us in his 
" Handbook " respecting this Cockatoo is that it is 
much rarer than O. sulphurea, and the price higher. 
It first reached the London Zoological Gardens in 1855, 
and several other examples were received in later years, 
all apparently from Timor Laut. 

Leadbeater's Cockatoo (Cacatua leadbeateri). 

White, the feathers of the forehead rosy at the base, 
the crest (whicn consists of sixteen acuminated feathers 
curled forwai-ds at the tips) is orange-vermilion at the 
base, yellow in the centre, and white at the tip ; the 
sides of the head, neck, breast, and abdomen are washed 
with rosy, the rose-colouring being brightest under the 
wings and at the base of the inner web of the tail- 
feathers. The beak is pale yellowish horn-coloured, the 
cere and nostrils covered with rosy feathers ; the feet 
brownish-grey, witli the scales and claws black ; the 
naked skin round the eye whitish ; iris, black, the dark- 
eyed ones being the males. Female smaller, with 
brownish iris ; with more coarsely-formed beak ; the 
upper mandible broader, and with shorter terminal 
hook. Hab., " South Australia, from New- South 
Wales, through the interior to Victoria and S.W. 
Australia " (Salvadori.) 

According to ilr. K. H. Bennett, who discovered this 
bird breeding plentifully in the interior of New vSouth 
Wales, it nests during August, September, and October 
in the hollow limbs of trees, usually of a lofty 
eucalyptus, and lays three white eg?s to the clutch. 
The note of the bird, as Gould observes, is^ more 
plaintive and less grating than that of G. galerita. 

In captivity, Leadbeater's Cockatoo, though perhaps 
somewhat less active tham the preceding species, is 
tolerably amiable, tame, and enduring. It is a favourite 
show-bird, which has often been exhibited at the Crystal 
Palace and elsei\-here ; and when, from time to time, I 
have visited jMr. Housden, of Sydenham, I have 
generally seen the species represented in his collection 
of living birds. I have always considered it by far the 
most beautiful of the Cockatoos. 

GKEATT5R White-ceested Cockaioo {Cai-alva alba). 

White, including the crest ; base of inner webs of 
flight and tail feathers sulphur-yellow ; naked orbital 
skin bluish-white ; beak and feet black ; irides red or 
dark olive. Female with the culmen of the beak much 
narrower and less arched than in the male, the terminal 
hook (seen in profile) narrower towards its base. Hab., 
Halmahera group of islands. 

Dr. GuUlemaid says (" Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society," 1885, p. 562) that the iris of the Batchian 
birds is blue, of the Obi examples red ; in all the in- 
dividuals the bare space round the eye was yellowish. 
It would therefore seem that the colouring of the soft 
parts indicates various constant local races such as 
nowadays are distinguished by cabinet-ornithologists 
as sub-specie.s. 

Dr. Guillemard observes that " this species has the 
same habits as the representative C. Irilon of the 
Papuan islands, screaming noisily at sunset round the 
tops of the highe.'it trees." 

Russ remarks ("Handbook," p. 252): — "Can learn 
to talk better than others. According to Lord Burton 
(who bred hybrids between this and the Leadbeater 
Cockatoo flying at liberty in a nark), the most gifted, 
or, at least, the cleverest of all the Cockatoos. Mr. 



Blaauw, however, speaks of it as the most fearful 
screamer of them all. Rare in the trade. Price, from 
56 to 75 marks for a specimen." 

First purchased for the London Zoological Gardens in 
1861, since which time a fair number of specimens has 
been added to that collection.. 

Blue-eyi;d Cockatoo (Cacatua ophthalmica) . 

White ; base of inner webs of flight and tail-feathers 
tinged with sulphur-yellow ; long inner crest-feathers 
yellow ; naked orbital skin blue ; beak black ; feet 
dark grey ; iridesi dark brofwn. Female probably differ- 
ing as in the preceding species. Hab.. New Britain 
(recorded in the Zoological Society's list as from 
Solomon Islands). 

Dr. 0. Finsch, writing from New Britain (The Ihis, 
1881, p. 538) says: — "The nestling of Cacatua 
ophthalmica wears the same colours as the old bird ; 
long before the tail-feathers are fully grown the yellow 
pendant crest is developed in the same style as in its 
parents." 

Lay ard states that it is very abundant in New Britain , 
and is killed in great numbers by the natives and made 
into a very tasty soup. Russ says that it is very rare 
in the trade, valued preferably when a clever talker ; 
price always high. 

The London Zoological Society purchased the first 
two examples' exhibited at the Gardens in 1862 ; two 
others were secured in 1865, and others have been 
acquired since that date. 

RosE-CEESTED CoCKATOo (Cacatua mohiccensis). 

White with a rosy tint ; inner webs of flight and tail- 
feathers tinged with buffish-yeUow ; inner long feathers 
of crest edged with orange-vermilion ; naked orbital 
skin bluish-grey ; beak black ; feet dark grey ; irides 
dark brown. Female not differentiated, probably with 
shorter, thicker beak. Hab., Ceram and Amboyna. 

In an article on the duration of life of animals in 
zoological gardens ("Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society," 1880, p. 309) Dr. Max Schmidt gives the 
longest life of this species as twenty years five months 
and sixteen daj^s ; which is a greater age than that 
attained by other Cockatoos known to him as living 
under similar conditions. But we know that the 
Greater iSulphur-crested Cockatoo in the hands of 
private owners has attained to a considerably greater 
age — ^from fifty to eighty-one years according to Gumey 
(The Ihis, 1899, p. 29), while a. Cockatoo is said to 
have lived once to 120 years (Land and Water, 1870.) 

In an article on Birds from Ceram (" Proceedings of 
the Zoological Society," 1882, p, 701) Dr. W. Blasius 
describes two pairs as having the iris dark brown ; bill 
and feet grey-black ; skin round eyes milk--nhite. He 
says also: — " Both the males have "the red of the crest- 
feathers of a more vivid colour, and the white of the 
feathers of beUy and' back a little more tinged with 
rose-colour than in the females." 

I have found no information respectini- the wild life 
in any work in my library, but as Dr. Russ says that 
they are taJcen in numbers from the nest and hand- 
reared, it is certain that it must be known if not 
recorded ; probably the habits of this species do not 
differ from those of other white Cockatoos. 

This sfiecies when reared from the nest is said to be 
amiable, clever, and readily taught to talk and whistle 
tunes ; moreover, when once tamed it is asserted that 
it ceases to scream ; if, however, adult birds are caught 
and caged they remain wild, untamable, and irritating 
screamers. 

Russ says that Dr. Platen brought home twenty speci- 
mens, but otherwise it is not abundant in the market ; 
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the price fluctuates to an extraordinary degree from 30 
to 4Q marks, but more often from 80 to IbO marJss for 
one specimen. It is probable that in England it is 
more reasonable, since very many specimens have been 
exhibited since 1855 in the Gardens at 'Regent's Park. 

Bahe-eyed Oookatoo (Cacatua iji/iitnoijis). 

White ; the feathers of the head, hind neck, and abdo- 
men stained at the base witn rose ; flights and inner 
webs of tail-feathers pale yellow ; forenead and lores 
stained witn red ; orbital naked region blue and form- 
ing a large paten under tne eye ; Beak whitisn ; teet 
bluish ; irides dark brown, i emale apparently with 
the beak broader, more arched, and witn shorter and 
thicker terminal liooK. hab., Southern, Aorthem, and 
JN orth-Western Australia. 

Mr. A. J. Campbell I' Nests and Eggs of Australian 
Birds," p. 613) tnus describes the nidihcation of this 
Cockatoo: — A t'>/. — A hole or hoUow in a tree. JSggo. 
— Clutch, four ; roundish in form ; texture somen hat 
coarse ; surface glossy and minutely pitted ; colour, 
white. ■ Dimensions in inches of a pair from the Barrier 
Range (New (South Wales) : (1) 1.5 x 1.18, (2) 1.45 x 
1.12." 

This species first reached the Ixindon Zoological 
Gardens in 1871, since which date other examples have 
been exhibited there. Huss says that since 18?? single 
examples have been not infrequently received by the 
wholesale dealers of London and Hamburg, and 
generally advertised as talkers. He states that the cry 
is a long-drawn Owl-like call, ibut only uttered in the 
evening and during flight. He considers' it one of the 
most cnarming and most gifted of all the Cockatoos. 

Blood-stained Cockatoo (Cacatua sanguinea). 

White ; base of inner webs of flight and tail feathers 
clear sulphur-yello^^' ; base of lores and' sides of face 
stained with blood-red patches ; nailed orbital ring 
white ; beak yellowish-white ; feet nearly brown ; irides 
dark brown. Female with shorter and broader beak, 
with coarser terminal hook. Hab., "Australia: N. 
Coast, New South Wales, Interior." (Salvadori.) 

Gould remarks ("Handbook," Vol. II., p. 7): — 
" That no 'bird is more common on the Victoria is cer- 
tain, for ilr. Elsey informed me he saw it there in 
flocks of millions. 

" The Blood-stained Cockatoo inhabits swamps and 
wet grassy meadows, and is often, to be seen in company 
with its near ally, the Cacatua galerilri, but I am in- 
formed it is even more shy and difficult of approach 
than that bird. It is doubtless attracted to the swampy 
districts by the various species of orchidaceous plants 
that grow in such localities, upon the roots of which 
at some seasons it mainly subsists." 

ilr. A. J. Campbell <" Nests and Eggs," pp. 614-617) 
gives a very full account of the species, from which I 
quote the following: — ^" Mr. Herbert Kenny, while at 
Cooper's Creek, wrote me : ' At times the Blood-stained 
Cockatoos are to be seen in immense flocks. In the 
season you may see the blacks bringing home their 
dilly ibags full of eggs and young ones of all sizes, from 
those just out of the shell to fully-fledged ones.' Mr. 
Kenny sent me a set of eggs with the following in- 
teresting data : ' Eggs of Blood-staine.d Cockatoo taken 
from gum tree in Innamincka water-hole. Cooper's 
Creek, within a few yards of spot A\-here Burke, 
the explorer, perished. The nest contained four eggs, 
which varied in size. Taken 17th August, 1899. Saw 
blades with eggs latter end of July.' 

"Far north Blood-stained Cockatoos resort to the 
holes of the cooliba.r, or flooded box (a .species of 
eucalypt), the principal tree in the district. After a 



certain age the young are left during the day, and are 
ted at evening, when the congregation of bnds retuins 
from the plains. The young are then fed m the usual 
Cockatoo manner, by the parent birds pumping hall- 
digestcd food from their crops into the young ones 
mouths." , 

i\lr. Campbell thus describes the nest and eggs: 
'• A'cs(.— In a hole in a tree ; sometimes in timber stand 
ing in a lagoon or swamp. Eqgs. — Clutch, three to 
four; oval inclined or roundish m shape; textuie ot 
shell somewhat coarse ; surface glossy, in seme examples 
rough, with limy nodules; colour, white. Dimensions 
in inches of a clutch from Cooper's Creek (South 
Australia): (1) 1.44x1.08, (2) 1.4x1-07, (3) 1.33 x -98; 
of a pair from the Gulf of Carpentaria district: 1.6 x 

1.14, (2) 1.45 X 1.09." ^ ^ ,, .. T ., 

This species was first purchased by the JjOndou 
Zoological Society in 1865 ; but, in spite of its aibunu- 
ance in its native haunts, it is rarely seen in the 
European bird-markets, and naturally fetches a high 
price. In the ninth edition of the Society's List I see 
tliat an example wais purchased in 1885. See, howewr, 
the next species. 

Goeein's Cockatoo {Cacatua goffini). 

Smaller than the preceding species ; the orbital naked 
skin white tinted wilth blue ; beak pale blue ; feet dirty 
blue; irides light red. Female smaller than male, the 
ibeak longer and with more slender terminal hook.* 
Hab., Tenimber Islands. 

Doubtless the wild life of this bird would nearly 
resemble that of O. sanguinea. According to Russ it is 
far-famed as gentle, peaceable, charming, clever and also 
learned in imitating words, whistling, and mimicry of 
all possible sounds, though some say it is an aggravating 
screamer, whilst others isay it is not gifted as a talker, 
but does not scream. Rnss gives its price in Germany 
as from £5 to £7 10s. per specimen. 

In the earlier editions of the Zoological Society's 
" List of Animals," C. goffini is said to be from Queens- 
land, several examples having been acquired between 
1862 and the issue of the eighth edition; the question 
is whether these ought not tO' have been referred to 
C. sanguinea. In the ninth edition five examples are 
enumerated, from the correct locality — Timor-Laut, the 
first three of which were deposited in 1883. 

DuooRPs' CocK.iTOO (Cacalua ducnrpn). 

Differs from C. sanguinea in the absence of red 
m;irkings from the face, which is wholly white ; the crest- 
feathers reddish-orange at base with a tinge of lemon- 
yellow ; orbital skin nearly circular, pale blue ; ibeak 
and feet grey ; irides brown. Female Avitli smaller and 
narrower beak. Hab. , Solomon Islands. 

I have found no notes on the wild life' of this Cockatoo. 
It was first purchased for the Regent's Park Gardens in 
1864, and in 1871 a third example was presented ; others 
were received later. Russ speaks of it as rare, and 
gives its price as from 50 to 100 marks (roughly £3 
to £5) ; he says that several examples in the 
hands of aviculturists have laid eggs in captivity, but 
this is not unusual ^vitll female Parrots ; its behaviour 
is said to resemble that of Goffin's Cockatoo. 

Red-vented Cockatoo (Camtua hmmaturopygia). 

White ; inside of crest tinged with sulphur-yellow or 
with very pale verm.ilion ; ear-covertis washed with rose- 
pink ; under tail-ooverts pale vermilion with white 
edges ; wings and tail beneath sulphur-yellow, brighter 

* The isexed female in the Britieli Museum colleotion also bas 
the head, throat, and breast white, the crest slig-htly yellowish ; 
but pos&ibly thetse colour differences may not be conistant. 
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on taiil; naked orbital skin -white; beak lead-colour 
tipped with yellowish ; feet dark lea/d-eolour ; irides dull 
carmine. Female with beak (seen frcm' above) narrower 
to beyond the middle, but with shorter and bToador 
terminal hook. Hab., Philippine and Sula Islands. 

Mr. J. Whitehead (The. Ibis, 1899, p. 396) says: 
" ilet with throughout the entire archipelago, but, 
curiously enough, we never noticed a single Cocka-too in 
the valley of the Eio Grande. During our expedition to 
the PrO'vince of Isabella, the naitives told me that this 
species wais not knO'Wn to them ; and also during my trip 
to Gape Engano in the north-easit of Luzon, we found it 
absent. So perhaps this .species does not pass the high 
mountains which divide Luzon at 16 deg. longitude." 
He does not deecribe the wild life of the bird. 

Four specim.ens of tibis species were purchased for 
the London Zoological Gardens in 1865, since which date 
others have been added from time to time. Rues says 
it (becomes very tame, but talks little, and scroams 
horribly ; is one of the rarest in the market and its price 
is from. 75 to 100 marks. 

Rose-breasted Cockatoo [Oacaliia roscicapilla). 

"Crown of the head pale rosy-white; all the upper 
surface grey, deepening into brown at the extremity of 
the wings and tail, and becoming nearly white on the 
rump and upper tail-coverts-; sides of the neck, all the 
under surface from below the eyes and the under surface 
of the shoulders, rich deep rosy-red; thighs and under 
tail-coverts grey; irides, "rich deep rosy-red" ; orbits, 
brick-red; bill, white; feet nearly dark brown." Ac- 
cording to Campbell the irides ol the male are black. 
Female with the irides pearl-coloured ; the fo^rm of the 
beak probably differs as in the preceding species. Hab., 
Australia. 

According to Gould the colouring both of the grey 
and rose-red is darker in examples from New South 
Wales than in thoise from the ^STorth Coa.st. He speaks 
of this bird as feeding- on the plains bordering the river 
Namoi in flocks of from fifty to two hundred individuals. 
It is strong on the wing, and the effect of the change 
of flight showing first the grey of the backs and then the 
rose red of the under parts is described as very Ibeauti- 
ful. It breeds in holes in -the tall eucalypti, laying three 
white eggs. 

Campibell (" Nests and E^ns," p. 517) thus describes 
the nidification : " N'esf. — A¥ithin a hole in a tree, 
usually near or landing in water. Bnqs. — Clutch, four 
to seven, but usually five ; round-oval in shape ; texture 
of shell comparativelv fine; surface slightlv glossy, o-cca- 
sionally with limy nodules ;* colour pure wliite. Dimen- 
sions in inches of a pair : (1) 1.4 x 1-04, (2) 1.39 x 1-06 ; 
of a rounder pair: (1) 1.35 x 1.09, (2) 1.34 x 1-08." 

On page 618 he says : " The nesting places of the 
Roise-breasted CockatO'O or Galah are easily fonnd, 
because the barrk surrounding the hole is peeled off all 
round for same distance. Trees near the nest are often 
similarly marked by the birds. The young are fed by 
their p-arents long after the former have quitted their 
nests." 

No -Cockatoo i,s probably imported in greater numbers, 
or offered at so moderate a price, as this one. lu 
Australia, where it is popularly knO'Vni by the name of 
" Galalr," it is imade much of hy eheep-farmters 'and 
ttebtlers, who take gjreat trouble in teaching it to talk. 
It is frequently allowed partial liberty, and feeds with 
the poultry and Bimeons. I am informed that some of 
the inidividual birds kept in isolated farms are very 

* This is -th^ oasi© ■wi'Va. in-any specji'es m which the ^g^f^ are 
us-uallj emooth; T -ha-v© ■foim-cl it not infrequently in e^gs °of the 
Eliropeam Bliack'tird.— A. G. B. 



accomplished talkers, but in Europe the Roseate 
Cockatoo is not considered at all gifted in this respect; 
indeed, a.lthough I have at various times stood by the 
cages of some dozens of exam,plee of this species, I can 
honestly affirm that never yet have I heard anything 
but the most irritating shrieks from this noisy creature. 
I thinli: it probable that those- examples which have been 
taught to talk in this country have been taken from the 
nests and hand-reared, for it is not in the least likely 
that birds caught when adult would ever be teaoEable, 
since that is the case with other Cockatoos which are 
more tiilented by nature. 

Dr. Rues speaks of the Rose -breasted Cockatoo with 
much affection. He admits that it is not a disitinguisbed 
speaker, nor even the most gifted Cockatoo ; but he 
admires it for its M"isdom, drollery, the ease with which 
it caja be tamed, and its amiability. He says it will lie 
on its back and play with a bit of wood or the like, will 
turn somersaults and do other tricks- ; moreover, when, 
as a jest, he nijfs his master in the ear or nose, he never 
injures him. According to his admirer, as the bird gets 
tamer it becomes less objectionable in the matter of 
shrieking. This is undoubtedly the case with other 
kinds of Parrots. 

Slender-billed Cockatoo [Licmelis nasica). 

White is its prevailing colo-ur, the lores and forehead 
■being red, the bases of the feathers on the head, neck, 
and breast being also red, whioh colouring can be traced 
throng-h the white of the overlapping feathers ; wing 
and tail below washed with sulphur-yellow ; beak bluish- 
white, the sere and nostrils hidden by little rose-red 
feathers ; feet blue-grey, the scales and claws blackish ;. 
naked skin round eye, pale blue, iris dark to light 
brown. Female with distmctly shorter, hroader, and 
co-arser beaik than in the male. Probably the lighter iris. 
M'ill^ prove also to be a female character. Hab., Aus- 
tralia, from the Gulf of Carpentaria-, through the in- 
terior to New South Wales and South Australia. 

Mr. Gould says of this species : " Like the Cacatuci 
galerita, it assembles in large floolcs, and spends much 
of the time on the ground, where it grubs up the roots 
of orchids and other bulbous plants, upon which it 
mainly subsists, and hence the necessity for its sin- 
gularly-formed bill. It not infrequently invades the 
newly -sown fields of corn, where it is the most destruc- 
tive bard imagin-aible. It pasee.s over the ground in a 
succession of hops, much miore quicldv than the Cacatua 
(laUrxta; its powers of flight also exceed those of that 
bird, not perhaps in duration, but in the rapidity with 
which it pasis-es through the air, 

"The eggs, which are whut-e, two in number, and 
about -the size of those of C'acafua galerUa, are usually 
deposited on a layer of rotten wood .at the bottom of 
holes in the larger gum trees." 

Some years ago I p-urchased an example of this bird 
for a sovereign, as its owner wished to part with it. 
The bird was particularly amiable and gentle, but irri- 
tating fro-m the fact that it could only ©ay one sentence, 
w'hicli it repeated at short inteiwals throughout the day ; 
this sentence—" Hullo, old Cocky-waxy ! ^'— was also not 
even instructive. ^Vhen, the.refore, at the end of a week 
1 heard of a lady who wished to purcha.se it for just 
doiibie what I had given for it, I naturally accepted 
i -heard afterwards that, under the impression, that the 
upper imiandible fl-as a monstrous growth she had it 
trimm-ed down to resem-ble that of other Cockatoos. To 
my mmd it certainly is a very uglv bird, its elongated- 
upper mandible giving it a hideously deformed apnear- 
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ance. The Corella, as it is called in Australia, is toler- 
ably freely imrported', and not excessively dear. 

In captivity Grould epeake of this bird as dull, morose, 
and irritable. Most of tliose that I have seen looked 
juisit about as interesting and stupid as O.vyls. Russ 
evidently thinks well of the species ; he eays that -usually 
it only learns' single words, but some examples are 
extraordinarilv frifted with speech. Captured when 
adult, they aa-e obstinate, difficult to tame, easily dis- 
tm^bied, yet not really maliciovis, sometimes frightful 
■eoreechei's. Taken young they are altogether tame and 
trustful. He then speaiks of a tame pair which used to 
accompany their master on his walks, flying from tree 
to tree, but coming to him when called, and allowing 
him to caress them. Tlie male, being pursued by a 
Hawk, flew spirally eo high that it could no longer be 
seen, and escaiped its hunter. 

The.re ie not the least doubt that the sulkiness and 
ill-temper frequently noticeable in specimens of this 
species is due to their having been netted when adult. 

Camipbell gives the number of eggs to a. clutch ae one 
to four, but usually two to three. As will be seen, this 
differs a little from Gould's statement. 

DampieR' Cockatoo* [Licmetis pastinator). 

A little larger than the common Slender-billed 
Cockatoo, the naked orbital space larger and darker, 
of a bluish lead-oolonr. The female probably differs 
from the male as in the preceding species. Hab., 
Weistern Australia. 

Both Gould and Salvador! agree that the chaxacters 
which distinguish the two Slender-billed species are far 
more apparent in living examples than in the dry skins. 

Mr. A. J. Campbell observes ("Nests and Eggs," pp. 
620, 621) : " This species is probably the oldest-known 
Australian Cockatoo, for when the navigator Dampier, 
in August, 1699, was off the western coast, he saw birds 
flying from the mainland over to islands which form 
the archipelago now bearing his name, and recorded 
there 'was a ' sort of white Pajrrot which flew a great 
many together.' A correepondent on the weetern coast 
informs mie the Cockatoos still fly ' a great many to- 
gether ' in August and September to :breed on the 
islands, where they nest in the holes and crevices of 
rocks. However, in the season of 1891, on account of 
the prevailing drought, they did not visit the islands as 
usu.il. Near Point Cloates, the Western Long-bills are 
said by the natives to breed in numbers in the cliffs on 
the sea,-coa.st, where a water-hole is situated. Mr. Tom 
Carter has observed birds passing over from inland to- 
wards that direction. He also states they breed in 
numbers in the hollow stems of mangrove trees on the 
islands in Esmouth Gulf. 

" The first authenticated eggs of this species were three 
in number, taken by Mr. Carter on September 22, 1888, 
from the hollow spout of a gum tree on the Minilga 
River." 

The eggs are thus described : " Clutch, three to four ; 
oval or round-oval in shape ; texture of shell compara- 
tively fine, surface glossy ; colour, pure white, more or 
less stained with the dust of the nest. Dimensions in 
inches of a pair : (1) 1.63 x 1.15, (2) 1.52 x 1.14." 

First presented to the London Zoological Gardens in 
1858, since which time a fair number of specimens has 
been exhibited there. 

* In the Zoologioal Society's lis-t this its called the Western 
Slender-billed Cocka'toa, and I adopted that nam* in " How to 
Sex Gage-birds," 'but the Australian name is ishoTter and there- 
fore preferable. 



CocKATEEL * (C'alo'psiltarAi.i nnvirhollandim). 
General colour of uppei surface deep ash-grey, below 
.slightly paler; a broad curved belt of white runs from 
the should ere over the greater wing-coveats ; the face 
and crest of the cock bird are bright lemon-yellow, a 
large orange patch being placed on the cheek behind 
the eye. In the hen the face is greyish, but .still with 
a slight yellowish tint, and the orange patch is duller. 
The under surface of the tail in the cock is black, but 
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The Cockateel. 



in the hen it is mottled and banded with yellow, and the 
upper side of the tail in this sex has also a faint banded 
appearance ; the legs and beak are grey, and the iris 
of the eye is hazel. Hab., Australia generally. 

Gould says' of this species ("Handbook," Vol. II., 
pp. 84, 85) ; " It would appear to be more numerous 
in the eastern division of Australia than in the western. 
During the summer of 1839 it was breeding in all the 
apple-tree (Ani/ophora) flats on the Upper Hunter, ae 

* The niame is usually cpelt "'Cockatiel," but I have followed 
the more natural S'pelldng- adopted by the Zoologic.al Society. 
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"well as on, all similar districts on tbe Peel and oth«r 
rivers wliich flow to the norfch-west. I have seen the 
gi'ound quite covei/ed by the'nu while engaged in prociur- 
inig food, and it was not an unus.ual circumstance to eee 
hundreds togS'tber on the dead branches of the gum' trees 
in the neigihibourhood of 'water, a plentiful supply of 
which would appear to be essential to their existence. 

" The flight of the ■Co'Cikatoo-Pairake'et is even and 
easy, and is capable of being long protracted. When 
it rises from the ground it flies up into the nearest tree, 
almost invariaibly selecting a dead branch, upon which 
it frequently perches lengthwise. It is by no means a 
shy bird, and from the circumstance of its being excel- 
lent eating many are killed for this purpose by persons 
leading a bush life. 

" It breeds in the holes of gum and other trees grow- 
ing in the neighbourhood of water. The eggs are white, 
five or six in number, lin. long by Jin. broad." 

Gampbell says : " Sggs. — Clutch, four to seven, 
usually five" ; but he tells us that ''occasionally more 
than one pair of birds breed in the same tree." I 
should think hardly in the 'same hole, when one sees 
how quairrelsome they often are in the breeding season. 
In its wild' state it is said to produce only two broods 
in the year, but, like many other Auetraliain birds, when 
kept in an aviary, its fecundity seems to be .greatly 
increased ; at the same time, I found my first pair much 
more inclined to breed during the winter thain the sum^ 
mer months in an indoor aviary, though they never got 
'beyond eggs. 

This pretty species has a crest somewhat similar to 
that of the Lemon-orested Cockatoos, but the bird has 
not the same power of depresising it, althougih when 
excited he can bring it more forward. 

The best oontrivajnce for nesting purposes I found to 
be the ordinary log-nest ; boxes with a hole at one end, 
and with an inch or two of sawdust in the bottom, have 
been recommended (see "Hints on Cage-Birds," p. 39), 
and my friend Mr. Seth-.Sm'ith succeeded best with 
these ; but though I tried one in my Parraikeet aviary 
the hen Oockateel would not lay in it, but dropped her 
eggs anywhere in preference ; in the log-nest she laid 
four eggs, evidently at intervals of several days, and 
sat upon them steadily every night, the cock taking his 
turn 'by day ; but, for some reason or other, they did 
not batch out, though all were fertile, the eldest having 
rotted in the shell, the second died when ready to 
batch, the third when half developed, and the fourth 
when just beginning to solidify. The mother was evi- 
dently out of health, and one evening she refused to 
■go ion to the eggs, although her husband did his best 
to -persuade her to do so ; on the following morning 
she suddenly ftU to the floor of tJie aviary in a kind 
of a fit, and when picked up by a man who chanced 
to be in the house, and wished to put her back on a 
branch, .she struggled and bit so savagely that he let 
her slip through his hands with the loss of her tail ; 
the next dav she died, and I opened the eggs, which 
were then all cold. I purchased what was believed to 
be another hen, [but it shortly developed .the cock 
plumage, and the quarrels between the two birds were 
BO incessant and so terrified my Budgerigars that I got 
rid of them. At the end of 1905 I exchanged a cock 
Wonga-Wonga iPigeon with M'r. Thorpe for two pairs 
of Oockateels, ajid turned them into one of my bird- 
room aviaries, w.here they quarrelled a good deal. I 
again supplied a box, a log, and various large receptacles 
of the cigar-box pattern. (See " Hints on Cage-Birds," 
p. 41.) Throughout 1906 many attempts were made at 
breeding, most of the eggs be.ing dropped from the 



branches and broken, but one or two .being laid first in 
one box, then in another, but never incubated. Finally 
the hen of the stronger p'air died on ^larch 18, 1907, 
egg bound ; she had been weakened by incessant laying. 
I therefore removed the cock to a cage, leaving one 
pair in the bird-iro'om. The latter continued to waste 
their energies until abo.ut the middle of June, wlien 
they fui'ally selected a cigar nest-box in which to lay. 
Early in July I heard a young bird being fed, and 
finally this one left the nest. The parents continued 
to feed it for about a month after it flew, although it 
was well able to cater for itself. Unfortunately it 
proved to 'be a cock. In 1908 I turned all four into a 
small aviary which had been recently enlarged, and 
there they are as I write. 

Pretty and easy to breed in an outdoor aviary as 
the Oockateel is, I cannot say that it is a t.avo.urite 
of mine ; a rapid runner, noisy flier, and bard biter ; 
the cock bird is a great cliatterer ; the song is varied 
to some extent, but each phrase is repeated many times. 
One very frequent utterance seemed to be an obsession 
with my birds one day when my grandson was present, 
and be asked me, " Grandpa, what are those birds 
saying?" "Listen!" I replied. "Here you're 
coming 1 Where are you going!" "Yes, grandpa, 
that's just what they are saydng." And when such a 
senseless jingle is reitei'ated for about ten minutes 
without cessation it becomes tiresome. At times the 
utterance bears a strange resemblance to its own name 
in a 'harsh whistle, cockacheea; at others it sounds like 
" Very poorly, pooly, pooly, pooly." A cock 
bird of this species, if brought up from the nest, has 
been known to learn ii few words, or even short sen- 
tences ; he then makes s, very nice cage pet ; but in an 
aviary he makes too great a disturbance amo.ngst his 
sm.aller cousins. 



CHAPTER X. 



PARROT LIKE BIRDS (F^Hfaci,hr). 

This is the largest, most widely distributed, and most 
difficult to characterise of all the families of Parrots : it 
has been sub-divided into six sub-families : — Xasiter- 
nina, containing Xaaiterna (a genus of spine-tailed 
Parrots); Coimrinie. including the Macaws, Conures, 
Passerines, and a few allied forms ; Pionincr, compris- 
ing t'be Amazons, Caiques, and a few others ; 
Pfiltacincc. to 'which group the Grey Parrot and other 
African ty))es belong; Palcvornithince. including the 
Eclecti, the various Ring-necked and other allied 
Parrakeets, the Love-birds anid Hanging- Parrakeets ; 
PJrityrcrcina:, which includes .the B'loadtails, GrasS; 
and Ground Parrakeets. The lovely little Pigmy 
Parrots (Nasilerna) appear to .have never been imported 
alive, 'although in 1908 ilr. Walter Goodfello.w had 
twelve examples of the most beautiful species 
(i\^. hruijni), but had to release them because be had 
run short of seed on "which to feed them during the 
journey home. They are among the tiniest of Parrots, 
the largest being only 4in. in length ; all are brightly 
coloured. Doubtless t.hese birds will be imported, but 
it is probable t-hat only public institutions or the very 
wealthy will ever have the pleasure of keeping them. 

Macaws, Conures, &c. 

{Suh-Fcnmly Cormrince). 
The Oonurinn: are mostly brilliantly coloured birds, 
■with very .powerful beaks, deeper than long, the hook 
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of which has a file-like surface on its lower side ; the 
culmen either flattened and grooved or rounde-d and 
smooth ; the cere forming a. band round the whole base 
of the beak ; the orbital ring frequently complete. 
Excepting in the genus Psittacula the sexes are much 
alike. The sub-family is represented in the Hew World 
from Carolina to Patagonia. 

Macaws. 

The Macaws are birds of large size, and, in spite of 
their gaudy colouring, their huge punchinello-like beaks 
give them a, Minewhat unpleasing appearance. They 
have long graduated tails, the feathens of which taper 
to a poant, the two central ione« being the longest. 
In captivity they are rgenerally attached to Parrot- 
stands, ■with food at one end and water at the other 
of the perch; but, to see them to advantage, the canal 
aviary at Regent's Park is most suitable. Although 
they bear a good character for intelligence and general 
amiability, they should never be implicitly trusted. I 
have known one (for a, very slight cause) to inflict a 
vicious and very severe bite upon its master, -which 
might indeed have cost him a finger. Macaws are, to- 
me, the least attractive of all Psittaci : they are too 
large far a cage, too powerful to handle with perfect 
safety, they are frightful screechers, not cleanly, and 
thedr colo-uring is too lo-ud to be restful. On the wing, 
in their native haunts, I have no doubt these gaudy 
monsters harmonise with their surroundings, but 
nowhere else. They should be fed principally on dry 
seeds : maize, oats, sunflo-wer seeds, hemp, and canary, 
also a plain dry biscuit from time to time, as well as 
raw carrot and ripe fruit. The stupid notion that 
these and other parrots do not require anything to drink 
sho'uld be ignored, for though with the help of plenty 
of luscious fruit it may be possible to keep the poor 
thinigs alive for years, a perpetual raging thirst cannot 
be calculated to improve their condition of health or 
temper. 

Hyacinthinb Macaw {AnodorJiynchus hyacinthinus). 

The adult bird is cobalt-blue, slightly paler on the 
head and neck, and duller below than above ; the base 
of the inner webs of the flights and the underside of 
the wing and tail feathers black ; the beak black, with 
the lower mandible yellow at the base ; the feet 
iblackish, the naked skin, round the eyes yellow, the 
dris brown. The female is probably rather smaller than 
the male, with a smaller, shorter, and perhaps narrower 
beak. Hab., Central Brazil and 'Mattogrosso. 

Burmeister says of this bird : " It is less shy than the 
blue and yellow Ara, but is nowhcTe so abundant or 
met with in sudh numerous flocks. According to Aug. 
de St. Hilaire, one invariably only sees it in pairs. The 
same observer is certain that this species properly bears 
the name Ararauna among the natives."* 

There can be little doubt that, as is the case with 
Macaws generally, this bird lays two or tJbree eggs, 
but from books at my disposal I have not been able to 
obtain much, information as to its wild life. Not being 
a very common bird, even on the Amazon river, it is 
not surprising tliat it is not very freely imported, and 
consequently commands a, high price. Buss speaks of 
it as having only been seen occasionally in zoological 
gardens, but the Hon. and Eev. P. G. Button says that 
he has possessed one, an-d most bird-lovers in this 
country .will remember the fine specimen fonnerly 
belonging to ilr, Fulljames. The latter gentleman 

* Bates also mentions this as its native name. 



spoke of the bird as perfectly amiable to its keeper, but 
spiteful to strangers. The first example exhibited at 
tlie London Gardens was purchased in 1867, since which 
date other examples have been acquired. 

Leak's Macaw (Aiiodorhynchus leari}. 

Cobalt-blue; back, scapulars, and wing-coverts with 
narrow paler edges; flights blackis^h-grey towards base 
of iimer webs ; head, neck, and under surface greenish- 
blue ; the feathers of the abdomen with bluish-green 
edges ; greater under wimg-coverts and flights below 
blackish-grey ; tail below black ; naked orbital ring 
orange-yellow ; a large patch behind lower mandible 
yellow ; beak black ; feet blackish ; irides brown. The 
female probably differs in the usual way. Hab., South 
America (exact locality unknown). 

The Eev. H. D. Astley has published an account of 
three examples of this bird which he possessed, illus- 
trated by a coloured plate, in The Avicultural Maga- 
zine, Second Series, Vol. V., pp. 111-113. He says it 
'■ is naturally a bird with a kindly disposition," and 
" the Lear's Macaws can make themselves heard, no 
doubt about that, but it is a voice of a much less stri- 
dent ear-piercing tone than that of the vari-coloured 
large Macaws. It has more of the Carrion-Cro-w 
' timbre ' in it." 

The first example received by the London Zoological 
Society was purchased in 1860, and others have since 
been received, but it seems to be rarer than the pre- 
ceding species. 

Glatjootjs Macaw (Anodorhynclms glaucus). 

Greenish-blue ; flights blackish towards base of inner 
web ; head and neck somev.-hat greyish ; cheeks, throat 
and front of breast somewhat brownish ; under-surface 
greener ; the greater under wing-coverts and under 
surface of flights and tail-feathers blackish ; naked 
orbital skin and patch behind lower mandible yellow ; 
beak black ; feet blackish ; irides probably brown. 
Female slightly smaller, with shorter beak and shorter 
terminal hook. Hab., Paraguay, Uruguay, and Southern 
Brazil. I have been unable to find any notes on the 
wild' life of this bird in any book in my library. Bur- 
meister tells us nothing about it. 

This rare Macaw did not reach the London Zoo- 
logical Gardens until 1886. Oddly enough, Russ only 
speaks of it as being as rare in the trade as A. 
hyacinthinus, price equally high, only in the case of 
freshly-imported specimens at 350 marks (he gives 60O 
to 750 marks as the price of A. hyacinthinus). I 
wonder if any German aviculturist ever gave as much 
as £37 10s. for a, Hyacinthine JIacaw ! 

Spix's JIA0-4.W (Cyanopsittacus spixi). 

The colouring is blue, the head and neck being some- 
what greyish ; the feathers of the back, upper wing- 
coverts, rump, upper and under tail-coverts with paler 
margins ; fiights with blackish inner webs ; breast and 
abdomen slightly greenish ; wings and tail below 
blackish. Feet blackish ; naked lores and skin round 
eyes black; iris pale yellow.* 

The female is a little smaller than the male, and has 
a narrower and smaller beak, with shorter terminal 
hook. Hab., Province of Bahia. 

I can discover nothing as to the wild life of this 
species from hooks in my library. 

A good illustration, taken from a living example, 

* Burmeiisiter deseribee tb« lores -and cheoke as quite naked, 
and yellowieh whit©; Dr. ScLaiter e&je that the loreei ojld skin 
surrounding; the eyes are black. 
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purchased by the Zoological Society, is published m 
their " Proceedings " for 1878. It was the tirst example 
that Dr. Sclater had ever seen alive. Writing in Tha 
Avicultural Maijazint in 1897, the Rev. F. G. Uutton 
says that he has only seen two (one of them being the 
above-mentioned bird), and he found both of them ill- 
tempered. On the other hand, Mr. FuUjames tells us 
(The Avicultural Magazine, Jlarch, 1898) that his 
Spix's Macaw " is one of the best-tempered birds in, the 
collection." Canon Dutton evidently had not seen the 
example deposited at the Gardens in 1894. Russ only 
speaks of the bird as being extremely rare. 

As all bird-keepers know well, it is impossible to be 
certain of the character of any species from a study of 
one or two examples only. Even in the case of birds 
which are generally ill-tempered and malicious, amiable 
individaials may occasionally be met with, iloreover, 
circumstances may alter cases, and a Parrot chained 
by the leg to a stand may be excused for being more 
morose than one in a roomy cage. 

Blue axd Yellow M.ic.iw (Ara ararauna). 

The prevailing colour of the upper parts is blue, the 
forehead, crown, and rump being somewhat greenish ; 
the primaries and tail-feathers above of a purplish- 
indigo colour; the feathered lines on the cheeks are 
black ; the chin of the same colour ; the lower part of 
l;he face, throat, breast and belly saffron-yellow ; the 
under tail-coverts greenish-blue ; the tail and wings 
belo^^- yellow ; the beak black ; naked parts ,of the face 
white ; iris of eye yellow ; feet deep grey. Female 
slightly smaller, mith shorter, narrower beaK, the ter- 
minal hook shorter. Hab., Panama to Bolivia and 
Guiana, and throughout the Amazon Valley. Like the 
other ilacaws, it uiha<bits wooded districts, laying its 
two eggs in a hole in the trunk of a tree ; it is usually 
seen only in pairs, which ma.y partly account tor its 
limited importation to this country ; for although, next 
to the Red and Blue ^Macaw. this is the best known 
species of its group, it is perhaps less frequently to be 
met with, excepting in zoological gardens. It is quite 
as noisy a,s the other species. 

In his " Handbook " Dr. Russ gives no information 
of importance respecting this species. A.s is well known, 
it was bred as long ago as 1818 by ^Mr. Lamouroux ; the 
hen nesting in a small barrel, pierced toward a third of 
its height with a hole of about 6 inches in diameter, 
and the bottom of which contained a bed of sawdust 
3 inches thick, on which tlie eggs were laid and 
hatched. 

" In four years and a half, from the month of March 
1818, to the end of August, 1822, these birds laid sixtv- 
two eggs, in nineteen broods. Of this number twenty- 
five eggs produced young ones, of which ten only died"; 
the others lived, and became ]}erfectly accustomed to 
the climate. They laid eggs at all seasons ; and the 
broods' became more frequent and more pVoductive in 
the course of time, and in the end much fewer were 
lost. The number of eggs in the nest used to vary, six 
having been tosrether at one time; and these Macaws 
were seen to bring up four young ones at once. These 
eggs took^ froan twenty to twenty-tiye days to be 
hatched, like those of our common hens. Their form 
was that of a pear, a little flattened, and their length 
equal to that of a pigeon's egg. It vras onlv between 
the fifteenth and five-and-twentieth day that the voune 
ones became covered ^yith a. very thick down, soft, and 
of whitish slate-grey. The feathers did not begin tc 
make their appearance until towards the thirtieth day, 
and took two months to acquire their full growth. If 
was a dozen or fifteen months before the youncr arrived 
to the size of their parents, but their nhimage had all 



its beauty from six months old. At three months old 
they ajbandoned the nest and could eat alone. Up to 
this period they had been fed by their father arid 
mother, which disgorged the food from their bill in 
tlie same manner as pigeons do." 

This species was first exhibited by the London Zoo- 
logical Society in 1859, since which time specimens 
have been frequently added to the collection, sometimes 
several in one year ; thus in 1871 no less than four were 
either presented or deposited, and in 1884 five were 
added, and in 1888 four, in 1889 three ; altogether, I 
suppose something like five dozen examples must have 
found their way to the Regent's Park Gardens. 

Red and Blue Macaw (Ara macao). 

Prevailing colour, scarlet ; the scap-ularies, greater 
and median wing-coverts above, yellow tipped with 
green ; flights above, blue ; lower back, rump, upper 
and under tail-coverts, xiale blue ; tail-feathers with 
black shaft.'-, the two centre ones faintly tipped with 
blue, which increases externally, the three outermost 
feathers being almost entirely blue above ; wings and 
tail below mostly orange-vermilion, the greater wing- 
coverts being, hcvrever, brownish, and the three outer 
tail-feathers very dark ; feet blackish ; beak with white 
upper mandible tipped with black, lower mandible 
black ; naked skin of cheeks duU flesh-coloured ; iris 
yellowish- white. Female smaller ; the beak shorter and 
with shorter terminal hoot. Hab., ^Mexico, through 
Central America to Bolivia, Guiana, and the Amazon 
Valley. 

Speaking of this species, as observed by him in Costa 
Rica, Mr. A. Boucard says : — " Common at San Carlos. 
Kyery morning they fly about in large flocks. In the 
daytime you can see them in the forest eating fruit ; 
the.y are easUy detected by the noise they make, and by 
the rejected pieces of fruit constantly falling down from 
the trees on which they are perched." 

While describing the cultivation of the tonca-bean 
tree, Eugene Andre says ("A Naturalist in the 
(4uianas," p. 8) : — " During the months of October and 
Xovembev, while the fruit is still quite small and green, 
the large !Macatws and several other members of the 
Parrot family commit great havoc upon the young 
crop." 

Dr. Russ speaks of this ^lacaw as common in zoo- 
logical gardens, much admired on account of its 
splendid colouring, endures for many years ; like the 
allied species, much attached to those of its kind, 
easily comes to grief through plucking itself. A bird 
belonging to .Mr. Czarnikow, at the " Ornis " Exhibi- 
tion of 1879, could speak about a hundred words. 

Doubtless the plucking spoken of bv Russ is due to 
improper food offered to these birds by yisitors to the 
Gardens. 

First deposited at the London Gardens in 1859 ; since 
which time a good many examples have been exhibited 
there, thcugh far fewer than of the " Blue and Yellow " 
s]iecies. 

Red and Yellow AlAC.iw (Ara chlnroptera). 
Dee]) crimson ; the lower back, rump, upper and 
under tail-coverts pale blue ; lesser wing-coverts deep 
crimson ; median coverts olive-green ; greater coverts 
blue, but the innermost ones and the scapulars olive- 
green tuigcd with blue ; flights blue ; two middle tail- 
feathers deeiJ red tipi>ed with blue ; the next two pairs 
blue, vnth broad red edges to both Mebs towards the 
base ; remaining feathers almost wholly blue ; flights 
ar.d tail below golden red ; naked skin on sides of head 
flesh-colour lined with red feathers ; upper mandible 
horn-white, black at base of edfees ; lower mandible 
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black ; feet greyish-black ; irides straw-yellow. Female 
of the same size as the male, but with a shorter beak, 
broader when seen in profile, with more arched culmen. 
Hab., " Guatemala to Gruiana ajid Bolivia and the 
Ama2X3n Valley " (Salvador!.) 

Burmeister (" Systematische Uebersicht," II., p. 156) 
.says: — "This species goes farthest south of all the 
Araras, and formerly might even be met with in the 
■wooded environs of Rio ,de Janeiro, now it has long 
.since deserted the inhabited regions. It delights in the 
great primeval forests in the neighbourhood of rivers 
.SD long as they fiow through level country, and is 
unwilling to ascend to the higher mountain-forests. 
A'evertheless, one finds it at the lower Parahyba and 
Rio da Pomba, as well as farther to the north in all 
the dense coastal woods right up to Bahia ; yet it is in 
■evidence even farther south than Rio de Janeiro, at St. 
Jaulo." 

" The loud, quite Crow-like, cry of the flushed bird 
astonished me, and I soon recognised it by its size and 
trilliant colouring. I cannot deny that the sound has 
a resemlblance to the name of the bird Arara, but it 
founded deeper, as a throaty sound which passed into 
a screech, and I do not doubt that in other ears it would 
seem exactly Arara. As a rule the indication of animal 
voices is s.ubject to considerable variations, because 
different nations recognise different sounds from our- 
selves ; whereby the difference of the accounts is ex- 
plained. Thus, for instance, the Prince zu Wied denies 
the resemblance of the note to the name. According 
to the detailed information given by this attentive tra- 
veller the bird chiefly .subsists on the fruits of the 
Sapucaya (Lecythis ollaria), the Juvia {Berthollitia 
excelsa), and various mealy palm-berries, such as the 
Licuri (Oocos capifata) or Aricuri [Oocos carinata), the 
reddish-yellow fruit-clusters of which are serviceable 
even for human beings, and must suit the&e birds admir- 
.ably. One also sees them frequently busied with the 
fruits of the climbing plants, among which especially 
the forms called Spinhia by the Brazilians afford them 
food. All these plaaiits thrive only in the dense primi- 
tive forest, and that is also the home of the bird ; they 
do not occur on the open Oam-pos, and they scarcely 
encroach upon the more open forests of the interior far 
from the larger rivers; but wihere the primeval forest 
is ever most in evidence the Arara can ,be expected with 
certainty. Yet one sees it only in email companies, 
and more often than with other Parrots, even solitary ; 
they do not occur in large flocks, like several smaller 
species." 

The first specimen of this ilacaw exhibited at Regent's 
Park was deposited in 1861 ; altogether, .prob-ibly about 
four dozen examples have, at various times, found a 
liome there. It is a very well-known bird, wihich Russ 
Eipeaiks of as represented at alm.ost every large exhibi- 
tion. 

MiLlT.iBY MAC.A.W lAra militaris). 

The previiiling tint is a somewhat olivaceous green, 
-with the head of a purer green ; on. the nape is a slight 
bluish shade ; the forehead and lines on the lores are 
Termilion ; on the cheeks are greenish-black lines ; the 
chin is brown ; the hinder part of the back, the rump, 
and upper tail-coverts are pale-blue; the primaries and 
secondaries blue, yellowi-fh olivaceous below ; the under 
wing-coverts green, the greater ones slightlv dusky ; 
the "four central tail-feathers dull red, broadly tipped 
Tvith blue ; the two next on each side lilue, edged to- 
-wards the base with dull red ; the two outer feathers 
almost whoUv blue ; under-surface of tail olivaceous 



yellow ; the naked .dun of the cheeks flesh coloured ; 
iris of eve yellowish-grey ; the beak blackish, and the 
legs bla'ckish-igrey. Feauale smaller, with diftinctly 
shorter ibeali, the culmen more arched. Hab., Mexico 
to Central and South America, occurring from Bogotn 
to Peru and Bolivia, 

Stolzmann ( " Taczanowski's Ornothologie de Perou," 
Vol. III., p. 192) says: "It keeps in companies com- 
posed of two, three, o"r more pairs. Tlie most numei-ous 
which I have seen was of nine pairs ; they usually fly 
very high, making themselves heard by a penetrating 
and strong voice. After they have settled upon a tree 
they feed in silence, and one is only conscious of the 
crushing of fruit and the sound of the fall of the re- 
mains of the husk. Sometimes they only babble quietly, 
as if they were holding a oonvoreation together. It is 
a very cautious bird ; at the slightest cracking of a 
branch their leader, crying cra-cra-cra, alarms the whole 
ass'smbly, whioh departs crying. Their flight is hurried. 

"At Concolo, a colony composed of soime cottages 
above the little town of Choros, I have .seen the nesting- 
place of the Parrakeets. It was a vertical, clayey de- 
clivity excavated in many burrows ; these holes serve for 
its eggs. A very numerous colony has successively occu- 
pied it without intermission. It was in the month of 
-May. I suppose, however, thaii it may also nest in 
boles in trees." 

In his "Two Bird-lovers in Mexico" C. W. Beebe 
says (pp. 173, 174) ; " In the morning we were wakened 
by the screams of Macaws. When the notes first reac-hed 
my ear I knew that I had heard them before, but where 
I could not think, and not until I rushed out and saw 
the birds did I connect the sound with the din of a 
Parrot-house in a zoological park. There the harsh 
screams rend' one's ears, but here, between the Malls of 
the mighty gorge, it is an entirely different utterance. 
From high overhead the guttural tones came softened, 
and, our eye.? following, we see a pair — always a pair — 
of the great birds, with their long, sweeping tails and 
quickly-vibrating «ingL=, passing steadily across the sky. 
While thus silhouetted against the light they seemed 
black, but when they reached a background of rock or 
trees their colours flashed out — ^beautiful living greens 
with lesser tints of brown and golden olive. They were 
Military Macaws, and they always flew thus closely 
together, rn'orning and evening, from rocet to feeding- 
ground and back." 

As usual, thi.s species generally nests in hollow trees, 
laying its two eggs on the bare wood. Though rather 
smaller than its handsome relative, the Red and Blue 
ilacaw, this epecies has quite as powerful a tareech. 
In its own country it is said to be very destructive to 
the crops. 

Attempts have been made to breed this species, and 
(I believe) with partial sucoe.^s, inasmuch as young have 
been hatched ; but whether any have ever left the nest 
I cannot say. Doubtless in a very strongly-built and 
exte'ir^ivc' aviary, furnished with plenty of branches and 
hollow Ions, this or any other Macaw might be success- 
fully bred, and as these birds are stiU very expensive 
it might be worth while for a man who had a big 
aviary vacant to try the experiment; only I should 
advise him to have a very stout wire for its enclosure, 
or the Macaws, with, their natural cutting-plierp, would 
L-iCon be at liberty. When tame the Military Macaw is 
intelligent, and soon learns to speak or imitate the cries 
of animals. 

The first example exhibited at the London Zoological 
Gardens in Regent's Park Ai-as purchased in 1864, and 
others have been purchased, presented, or deposited 
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ednoe that time, but it has not 'beeei ..tiecm-ed in, any- 
thing like suet nuni'bers ae the last three species. Russ 
says of it : " Fairly frequent in zoological gardens ; rare 
with aviculturists." 

Seviere Macaw (Ara sei-cra). 

Green; tprimary co'veritis and flights -blue, the la<tter 
edged with black at the tips, the secondaries with green 
edges to the outer webs ; inneirmoet secondaries entirely 
green; taU-feaEhers above reddish-brown, edged witji 
green 'towards base and tipped with blue ; bead wasted 
with blue; forehead, margin of cheeks, and chin chest- 
nut-birown ; feathered lines on cheeks black ; naked skin 
on sides of head whitish flesh-colour ; edge of wing and 
outer lesser wing-coverts below red, the rest green ; 
greater under- coverts dull-olive ; flights and tail below 
deep golden-red ; beak and feet black ; irides yellow. 
Femiale proba/bly -with shorter beak and more arched 
culmen. Hab., "Brazil, tbe Amazon's Valley to 
Bolivia, Guiana, Colomlbia, and Panama." (Salvadori.) 

According to Burmeister j" Systematische Ueber- 
sicht," Vol. II., p. 161) : — Prance zu Wied says tihat 
"it lives in pairs during the breeding season, otherwise 
in company, suibsists especially on the fruit of the 
Jandiroba {Feuillea cordifolia) of the Jikitiba, ani 




another with milky juice, which the prince did not recog- 
nise. Their flocks are very injurious to the maize 
plants. When seeking food in the tops of the trees, 
they are, like m,ainy species, talkative ; utter all kinds 
of wonderful sounds, such as snarling, ehouting, whis- 
pering, and they fly thence with screeching cries as soon 
as one approaches them. Their flight is strikingly 
rapid." The London Zoological Society acquired two 
ispeciraens of this bird in 1884, one by purchase, the 
other on deposit. Ruse says that it occurs " in Zoo- 
logical Gardens and at all exhibitions, rarely in the 
hand.', of an aviculturist ; little admired. Price 15 to 
20 marks for a specimen." From the above it would 
appear that it is only exhibited hy dealers. 

Illigeb's Mac-IW {Ara maracana). 

The prevailing colour of this bird is green ; the rump, 
upper tail-coverts, and under wing-coverts olivaceous ;. 
forehead, rose-red ; remainder of head and nape,, 
greenish blue, the crown deeper in tint ; a red patch 
on the lower back and another on the middle of the 
abdomen ; front margin of wing bluish ; wing, except- 
ing the lesser and median coverts, chiefly blue ; tail 
blue, the base washed with reddish-brown ; under sur- 
face of flights and tail yellowish olive, dusky towards 
the tips ; beak horn-black ; feet brownish or ochreous 
flesh ; naked cheeks yellowish flesh* ; iris, chestnut. 
Female smaller, the rose-red on the forehead more 
restricted, the beak slightly shorter. In the young the 
restriction of the rose red on the forehead is greater, 
the upper parte are spotted with greyish-brown, and 
the red patches on back and albdomen are yellower. 
Hab., Brazil and Paraguay. 

Burmeister savs of this '}ilacaw : " I obtained this 
Parrot at New Freiburg, but only once ; it is no friend 
to mountain forests, but lives rather in the lower plains 
near the mouths of streams; it is, for instance, found 
abundantly on the Parahyba between Cape Frio and 
the mouth of the river." 

From his further observation — " that it agrees with 
the ' Severe Macaw ' in its manner of life " — it is 
evident that during the breeding season it is seen only 
in pairs, but at other times in companie.;, that it sub- 
sists upon fruits of various kinds and 
maize, that when feeding in the tree- 
tops it is extremely noisy, and its 
flight is astoundingly rapid. 

An interesting account of this 
species in captivity is given by Mr. 
0. E. Cresswell in Vol. IV. of The 
AviniUural 3Iarjazine, First Series, pp- 
65-67. 

lUiger's Macaw first arrived at the 
Regent's Park Gardens in 1861, after 
which there was an interval of ten 
years, and then two examples were 
added ; others have been purchased or 
deposited since that time. 

Russ says "A pair belonging to 
Dr. Frenzel bred one young one, 
which, however, only survived a few 
dayg. The pair were very amorous ; 
little destructive to woodwork ; rarely 
screamed ; on the contrary, they 
uttered not unpleasant sounding 
grunts, and the male also a little song; 
never fly in the aviary, climb actively. 
They first went to nest in June, 
1880. Clutch two eggs ; the female 



Illigeb's Macaw. 
(Photograph from life.) 



■» Burmeister says the cheeks are reddish- 
yellow ; the iris, brown internally, orange exter- 
nally. 
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incubated alone, fed by the male. Peaceful 
during incubation, almost noiseless; the male 
then spiteful, even bit Eclectue Parrots and others. 
Second brood j\lay, 1881; duration o£ incubation 24 
days." After the last brood the old birds became such 
furious screamers and so malicious to other birds that 
Dr. Frenzel gave them away." 

Noble M.4Caw {Ara nobilis). 

Green, rather yellower below than above ; first 
primary-coverts and first primary bluish on outer v,eh ; 
edge of wing from bend scarlet ; forehead and a ba,nd 
over the eyes blue; naked skin of the cheeks white; 
greater under wing-coverts golden olive ; remaining 
coverts scarlet; flights and tail-feathers below golden 
olive, the former dusky on outer webs ; upper mandible 
horn whitish with black tip ; lower mandible horny 
brownieh-black ; feet 'brownish black ; irides yellow. 
Femiale slightly smaller, with shorter beak, more com- 
pressed towards the terminal hook. Hab., " Brazil from 
Para to Matogrosso and the Eastern Provinces." 
(Salvadori.) 

Burmeister says (" Systematifche Uebersicht," 
vol. n.. p. 163): "The species inhabits the central 
Brazils, but not in abundance." "Its manner of life 
is the same as the preceding." 

This ilacaw has been represented in our Zoological 
Gardens, but Rus-s says it is rare in the trade. " Mrs. 
von Proschek, of Vienna, had a pair for years ; it even 
made attempts at breeding, but brought up no young ; 
The female was tame and lovable, the male clever as a 
speaker ; had learnt 50 words as well as singing and 
laughing. Price high, although little esteemed.'' 

Hahn's Macaw {Ara hahnii). 

Differing from the preceding species in its inferior 
size and entirely horn black .beak. Female with broader 
skull and beak ; the latter shorter and narrowing more 
just before the terminal hook. Hab., "Guiana, Trini- 
dad, and Rio Branco." (Salvadori.) 

I have discovered no notes respecting the wild life ; 
but doubtless it closely corresponds with that of the 
preceding species. 

The London Zoological Society purchased a pair of 
this ilacaw in 1872. 

Conures. 

The Conures are numerous, and many of them have 
been imported, but as a general rule tliey do not com- 
mend themselves to aviculturiste, though the late Mr. 
Cresswell, who had kept three species, was favourably 
disposed towards them. They are very hardy, long- 
lived, and some of them are good talkers ; but I think 
even their most eloquent advocate cann.ot deny that they 
are noisy. There is no question that they are extremely 
destructive to woodwork, and they are reputed to 'be 
malicious towards other birds, so that it is necessary 
to keep them by themselves ; nevertheless, they are 
intelligent, become remarkaWy tame, confiding, and 
even affectionate towards their owners; some of them 
also have bred in captivity. 

In their wild state Conures feed upon seed, fruit, 
and green food; in captivity Mr. Seth-Smith recom- 
mends : " Canary, hemp and millet seed, and oats," 
" while green food, such as chiokweed, flowering grass, 
grO'Und'SeJ. and fruit, should be added, freely in the 
summer and sparingly in winter. Sunflower seed is 
also appreciated by some species." ("Parrakeets," 
p. 27.) 



Sharp-tailed Conure [Conurus acullcaudatus). 

Green ; flights olive on the inner webs ; lateral tail- 
feathers brownish-red at base of inner webs; crown, 
lores, cheeks, and ear-ooverts dull blue ; naked orbital 
skin white; breast sometimes bluish; greater under 
wing-coverts dull olive ; flights below golden olive, 
dusky towards tips and on outer webs ; tail below olive, 
the 'base of inner webs golden red ; upper mandible 
whitish nith blackish tip; under mandible blackish; 
feet yellowish flesh-colour ; irides red. Female with 
narrower beak and longer terminal hook than in the 
male. Hab., " Bolivia, Paraguay, Northern Argentina, 
and Uruguay." (Salvadori.) , 

Hudson says ("Argentine Ornithology," Vol. II., 
ji. 42):— "White obtained specimens of this Parrot 
near Andalgala, in Catamarca, in September, 1880. He 
tells us that it is not very abundant in that district, 
and flies very swiftly in flocks of seven or eight, screech- 
ing continually when on the wing." 

Mr. J. Graham Kerr (The. Ibis, 1892, p. 140) says 
that it is abundant on the Lower Pilcomayo in spring 
and summer. 

The species is rarely imported, but a specimen was 
exhibited at the London Zoological Gardens as long ago 
as July, 1868. 

Blue-crowned Contire [Conurus hcemorrhous) . 

Differs from the preceding species in its brighter 
green colouring, with only the forehead and crown 
bluish ; the naked orbital skin whitish flesh-colour, as 
also both mandibles ; the feet dirty flesh-colour ; irides 
either yello'wish-brown, yellow, or orange. Female pro- 
bably differs from the male as in 0. acullcaudatus. 
Hab., " Brazil, from Bahia to Cujaba in the interior." 
(Salvadori.) 

Burmeister says (" Systematische Uebersicht," Vol. 
n., p. 165) : " This species inhabits the Campos region 
in the interior of Brazil, and extends from the Amazon 
to the River Paraguay."* 

I have found no notes on the wild life. 

Mr. Seth-Smith (" Parrakeets," pp. 29, 30) quotes a 
passage from Russ respecting examples in the possession 
of Mr. Schmalz, of Vienna ; this gentleman's birds were 
said to be gifted with great intelligence ; they became 
wonderfully tame, and one of them said several words 
as distinctly as a Grey Parrot. 

Though rarely imported, this bird was first exhibited 
at the London Gardens in 1864, and altogether some- 
thing like a dozen examples have from time to time 
found a home there. 

Golden Conure (Conurus guarouba). 

The prevailing hue is deep lemon-yellow ; the flights 
dark green above, golden-olive below ; beak horn yel- 
lowish ; feet flesh-coloured ; naked skin round the eye 
whitish ; iris varying from deep orange to brown. 
Female paler in colouring, not so bright ; the beak 
shorter and more curved. Young birds have the cheeks 
and upper wing-coverts flecked with green, and when 
still younger are nearly all green. Hab., North-eastern 
Brazil. 

According to Burmeister this species is a native of 
both sides of the Amazon and down to Pernambuco and 
Bahia, but is nowhere abundant. Wallace found it 
"very rare in the neighbourhood of Para, where it 
appears once a year, when a particular fruit is ripe." 
He only saw one flock in one tree, and shot four or five 
specimens. 

An example of this Parrot was purchased by the Zoo- 



* He oo5itfi0U'iidl9 it with C. acuticaudalus. 
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logical So'Oiety of London in 1871, and a second one 
was acquirsd by exchange in 1880 ; the Hon. and Rev. 
F. G. Dutton (The AviruUural Magazine, Vol. IV., p. 
173) speaks of a third which he saw there on deposit, 
and which he says is "the only really fascinating Conure 
I have seen. You conld swing it about by one leg or 
biy the tail ; it would lie on its 'back in your hand, and 
delighted in being played with ; it was 
said to be a good talker."* On the 
other hand, Prdnce Ferdinand of Saxe- 
Oob'urg-Gotha consideTed the bird 
.apathetic and wearisome ; he said that 
it gnawed through a lot of wood, but 
had no objectionable cry. It is per- 
fectly evident that with this, as with 
meet' birds, individuals differ greatly. 



Yellow Conure {Conwus 

YeUow ; tinged with oraJige on the 
lower back, rump, forehead, sides of 
head, lower breast and abdomen; 
sometimes' all over the yellow feathers ; 
greater upper wing-coverts green, 
irregularly tipped with yellow; bas- 
tard - wing, prionary - coverts, and 
seoondarias dark blue margined irith 
green externally ; primaries with the 
outer web green towards base, blue 
towards tips ; tail olive-green towards 
base. Hue towards tips, the outer 
feathers on each side with the outer 
web entirely blue ; under wing-coverts 
"wholly yellow ; fliglhts and tail- 
feathers below olive, dusky towards 
tips ; beak brownish horn-grey ; feet 
flesh-brown, claws black ; iridee dark 
brown. Female with shorter and 
slightly narrower beak, not quite so 
-deep' when viewed in profile. Hab., 
G'uiana and R.io Brancho. 

iluch valued by the natives in its 
own country, and on that account 
taimed, so that in some villages from 
twenty to thirty may be seen flying 
about at liberty. 

Russ mentions, on the authority of 
Mr. H. Gadeau de Corville, of Rouen, 
that a pair was in the possession of 
iis wife from 1872, whicih in summer was confined in 
an open-air aviary, from Octoher to' April in a heated 
room. The female for four years did not lay in the 
aviary, but in the following four years laid no less than 
twenty-nine eggs, four to six to a clutch. When the 
male died in 1881, it was immediately replaced, and 
this pair aiter two years nested successfully. The 
female laid four eggs in July and three in August ; in- 
cubated alone ; the duration of incubation was three 
weeks. The young were fed by both male and female ; 
they remained three months in the nest-box. Nestling- 
down short, whitish-grey. At four months the young 
plumage was green above, slightly mixed with yellow ; 
wing and tail feathers pile yellow at base, deep blue 
at tips ; crown, back of head and sides of head orange- 
YoJ'ow, more or less greanish ; under surface greenish- 
yellow, abdomen pale red ; eyes dark brown ; naked 
orbital ring pale flesh-coloured, surrounded by reddish 
feathers ; beak brownish^black ; feet brownish, claws 

' H« aJeo inieiitioiis two yonri'g examples whicli he saw in ilr, 
Earttett's 'posfifiseioii. 



black. He furthermore says that this Conure is easy 
to tame, and gifted as a talker. Canon Dutton, how- 
ever, says that " Russ makes no remark upon their 
qualities as pets.'' 

The Zoological Society of London first acquired this 
bird in 1862, since which date other examples have been 
purchased by or presented to that body. 




Yellow Conuee. 
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Yellow-headed Conuee (Conurus jendaya). 

This is a very showy Parrot, its head being bright 
yellow, sutiused witti orange-red on the iorehea<J„rouna 
the naked eye-ring, on tne throat, breast, belly, and 
the margins of tne leathers oi the lower back and 
rump ; tne bastard-wing, primary-coverts, outer webs 
ol pripiaries, excepting towards the base, outer tail- 
feather and tips oi all the others above, blue ; inner 
webs and under suiiace of quills, greater under wing- 
coverts, and under eurfaoa of 'tail, blackish ; reanainder 
of plumage green ; beak black ; feet blackish, with 
black claws ; iris varying Irom pearl-grey to brown. 
Kemale probably with shorter and narrower beak than 
the male. Hab., Eastern Brazil. 

This bird is said to visit the madze crops in small 
flocks consisting of kom eight to twenty individuals, 
and to do much mischief ; its cry is loud and startling, 
and it is very destructive to wood ; nevertheles® it has 
a very good character as a cage and aviary bird, being 
peaceable, affectionate, and harmless when associated 
with smaller birds. 

Dr. Euss says : " A pair belonging to me took posses- 
sion of a nest-box ; the male and female were very tender 
to each other, carried out the whole business naturally, 
even eat together on the laying of four eggs. If anyone 
approached the cage they sought to scare the invader 
with ibristling feathers and puffed ottt neck ruffles, w^ith 
stooping and other wonderful gestures. Looking sub- 
.^equently I found seven hatched dxied-up young. They 
have laid eggs with several other breeders, but hitherto 
have not been successfully reared." 

However, Mr. Seth-Smith (" Parrakeets," p. 34) quotes 
an account of the successful breeding of the species 
recorded in " Notes on Cage Birds," Second Series, 
p 173, by a writer who signs himself "Blue Robin." 
Oddly enough, as in the case of the Yellow Cbnures 
described above, the young appear to have remained 
in the nest (from the commencement of the incubation 
of the eggs) about three months. It seems a long 
time, but mth two independent witnesses there can be 
no question of its correctness. Four specimens of this 
pretty Conure reached the London Gardens in 1869, and 
altogether a fair number have been since acquired. 

Golden-headed Conure [Conurvs auricapillus). 

Differs from the preceding, but with the front of the 
cTown yellow ; the back of crown and hind neck green ; 
the side-s of head gresn, more or less washed with 
yellow ; a reddish tinge round the naked orbital region 
and on the ear-coverts; throat and front of breast 
green, back of breast and abdomen red, with the base 
of the feathers more or less green. Female with shorter 
and narrower beak, lees deep when viewed in profile. 
Hab., Eastern Brazil. 

I have fo'Und no notes respecting the wild lite of 
this species. It is very rarely imported, and is not 
mentioned in Euss' " Handbook " ; it has, however, been 
exhibited at cur London Zoological Gardens more than 
once. 

BLACK-HE.iDBD CoNTjRE (Conurus nenclay). 

Dr. Euss thus describes it : " An extraordinarily 
coloured Parrot ; grass-green, on the underside yellowish- 
green ; forehead, crown and front of cheeks deep 
brownish-black ; back of head, dark chestnut-brown ; 
ear-coverts, lower back and rump yellowish-green ; 
flights and tail-feathers marked with blue; throat and 
upper breast greyish blae-green ; thighs scarlet-red ; 
beak blackish horn-grey ; eyes red io black-brown ; feet 
brownish ho'm-grey ; claws blackish." Female with a 



narrower beak, not so deep when seen in profile. Hab., 
i-'araauay and xVrgentina. 

Mr J: Graham Kerr (The Ibis, 1892, p. 140) says : 
" Abundant, in very large flocks, about the neighbour- 
hood of Fortin Page. !< requently associates witn flocks 
o£ Bolhorhynchu-i monachus. One of the favourite foods- 
of these species consists of the berries of the parasitic 
LoraiUhacece, which are so common on some of the 
treee." 

In a subsequent paper, on the Birds observed in the 
Gran Chaco, the same author (The Ihis, 1901, p. 229) 
says: "Very common in large flocks." It is therefore 
not surprising that, altbongh regarded as a great^rarity 
when first purchased by the London Zoological Society 
in May, 1870, it is now a very freely imported species.. 
Russ says of it : " Since 1870 ooca.sionally iniportsd 
singly; dn 1878, for the first time, in several pairs by 
Charles Jamrach, of London ; after that it made its 
appearance from time to time in bird-rooms. Behaviour 
comical ; cry penetrating, loud, hardly so shrill as that 
of the Carolina Parrot; sexes very affectionate. Bred 
in 1881 by Baron von Cornely. Inhappily no further 
details communicated. Price 20 to 30 marks for the 
pair." 

ilr. Seth-Smith (" Parrakeets," pp. 36 and 37) quotes 
two accounts of the breeding of this species in England,, 
one from " Xoites on Cage Birds," the other from The 
Avirulliiral Magazine." Y'et he tells us that " It is not 
a popular specie.5 with aviculturists." In the trade 
this Conure is generally known as the Xenday or 
Nanday Parrakeet. 

Red-headed Conuke (Conurus rubroTarialus). 

Bright green, slightly paler on underparts ; the whole 
front of the- head to well behind the eyes and including 
the chin, also the bend and front edge of the wing, 
leaser and median under wing-coverts and thighs, scar- 
let ; greater under wing-coverts, flights and tail below 
olive, the former dusky at tips and on outer webs ;. 
beak yellowish- nhite ; naked orbital ring pale yellow; 
irides yellow. Female probably with a narrower beak 
than the male. Hab., Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru. 

Stolzmann says (Taczanowski's "Ornithologie du 
Perou," Vol. III., p. 198) : " Very common on the coast,, 
whence it disappears in -March and April." 

In The Avicultural Magazine, First Series, Vol. VI., 
p. 69, Mr. Walter Goodfellow says : " These birds I 
saw offered for sale in Guayaquil at 5d. each, and no 
doubt at half that price they could have been bought. 
Being rather large birds, they show off their colour to 
advantage. I imagine, though, they must be rather- 
noisy birds to keep, for they have a disagreeable shriek. 
They ought not to be at all delicate, for we shot speci- 
mens near the Volcano of Parace, by Popayan, in 
Colombia, at an altitude of over 8,000 ft. In passing 
through the little village of Carmen (still in Colombia*), 
on our ride from Buenaventura to Call, we saw the .oame 
birds in immense clouds, coming from their feeding 
grounds in the high mountain forests, to pass the night 
in the little sheltered valley below. Carmen could boast 
of little else in the way of vegetation but bamboos, 
which grew in great thickets, and every branch of 
these giant grasses was literally weighing down with 
its burden of 0. ruhrolarvatvs. The noise was simply 
deafening I Those we shot by the acid waterfall of 
Parace, in the month of May, 1898. were undoubtedly 
nesting in the crevices of the perpendicular cliffs there ; 
for on the report of our firearms numbers of them flew 
screaming from the holes and ledges around. I noticed. 



* Probably by a printer's error it is s-pelt Columbia in the- 
article. 
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too. that the plumage o£ some was draggled, evidently 
by sitting on their eggs." 

First purchased by the Zoological Society of liondon 
in 1854, since which time one or two others have been 
added to the Regent's Park collection. Russ speaks of 
an example in the possession of Mr. O. Pallisch, of 
Vienna, which was " delightfully tame, spoke several 
words, laughed, and coughed." It is, however, a rarely 
imported species. 

Wagler's Contjee (Conurus wagleri). 

Green, slightly paler on underparts ; forehead and 
crown red ; some red^ feathers, sometimes forming a 
band across the throat ; greater under wing-coverts, 
flights, and tail below olive ; beak yellowish-white ; 
feet dusky; irides yellow. Female proba;bly, as usual, 
with a, narrower beak. Hab., Venezuela and Colombia. 

The wild life appears to be undescribed, and Russ 
gives no notes in his " Handbook " respecting^its life 
m captivity. One example was purchased by the 
London Zoological .Society in July, 1873, but it seems 
to be very rarely imported. 

Green GoNttiiE (Conurus leucophthahnitg). 

Green, rather paler on underparts ; bend of wing, 
front edge of same, ajid lesser under wing-coverts red ; 
greater under-coverts yellow; flights and under tail- 
coverts golden-olive, the former dusky towards tips and 
on outer webs; beak yellowish flesh colo'ur ; naked orbi- 
tal ring ashy flesh colour ; feet dusky ; irides greyish or 
reddish orange-yellow. Female beak broader at the 
base and with coarser terminal hook than in the male. 
Hab., Guiana,' Trinidad, Colombia, and through the 
Amazon Valley to Eastern Peru, Bolivia, and Brazil. 
(Salvadori.) Also found in Uruguay. (Aplin.) 

ilr. 0. V. Aplin [The Ibis, 1894, pp. 191, 192) says : 
-" I found this fine Parrot only in the valley of the 
Rio Negro, where, without being scarce, it is not 
abundant. It is known there as the ' Loro,' or the 
' Barranquero,' the latter name proparly belonging to 
C. patagoniis, which is unknown there. The ' Barran- 
quero ' (to retain the most usual local name) to a great 
extent keeps to particular spots in the monite, although 
it visits the chacras when the maize is ripe. They are 
rather shy and not very easy to procure, as when 
sitting on the trees their green colour renders them 
inoonspiouous, and they easily take alarm and fly off to 
a distance. They are usually seen in pairs, or in parties 
of four or five, flying over the trees or the river at a 
great pace, uttering rather deep-toned harsh screams. 
The two specimens I procured had been feeding on some 
unripe flat-shaped seeds. They were in worn plumage 
(December). The charcoal-burners there say the 
' Lores ' breed in holes in trees, and as they occa- 
sionally procure young birds for English and other resi- 
dents they are doabtless correct. At the end of iJarch 
I saw two young ones which had been brought from 
that locality, and from what I could learn, were taken 
about the end of February. They must grow their 
feathers very slowly, as one was not nearly covered at 
the time I saw them. The talking powers of this bird 
are very considerable, and it is highly prized in cap- 
tivity on this account. They become wonderfully 
tame." 

Two examples were presented to the London Zoologi- 
cal Society in 1871, and several others have since been 
exhibited at the Gardens, but it is rarely imported. 
Russ observes that it is reported by travellers to be 
tameable and teachable. 



Mexican Conuee (Oomirus holochlorus). 

Green, underparts paler ; greater under wing-coverts, 
flights and tail below olive ; sometimes a few scattered 
red feathers on throat and breast; the flights dusky 
towiirds the tips and on outer webs : beak yellowish 
flesh colour ; naked orbital skin and feet brownish flesh 
colour ; irides brown. Female KiVn stouter beak than 
the male. Hab., Mexico to Nicaragua. 

.Salvin says of this species (" Proceedings of the Zoo- 
logical Society," 1860, p. 44): — "It frequents the 
patches of maize (Zea mais) which cover the hiU-sides, 
and commits serious damage on the crops. It may 
constantly be seen . flying ovSr the plains alnd low 
country at all hours of the day, in flocks varying from 
two birds to twenty or thirty in number. When any 
large number fly together they -usually — I may say 
almost always — divide themselves intO' couples, though 
these do not preserve regular order like a flock of 
geese." 

A rarely imported species, which has nevertheless 
been exhibited at the London Zoological Gardens. In 
his handbook Russ describes it, but gives no informa- 
tion respecting it. 

Red-collabed Conure (Conurus rubritorquis). 

Differs from the preceding species in having the chin 
and throat occupied by a broad red band (according 
to the illustration from life the .beak is huffish horn 
colour ; the naked orbital ring pule lilacine ; the feet 
sordid flesh colour; the irides hazel). Hab., Nicaragua. 
In the " Museum Catalogue of Parrots " Count Salva- 
dori regarded this as a. variety of the ilexican Conure ; 
but the receipt of ten specimens from Nicaragua by 
Messrs. Salvin and Godman convinced him that the 
two were distinct species. (Cf., The Ibis, 1907, p. 321. y 

The tvpical specimen reached the London Zoological 
Gardens in April, 1886. It was purchased from Cross, 
of Liverpool. It is flgured in the " Proceedings of the 
Society" for that year, on pla.te LVL, and I have 
taken the colouring of the soft parts fro^m that figure. 

Aztec Con-ure (Conurus aztec.) 

Upper surface gi'een ; a narrow orange-yellow frontal 
band between the nostrils ; flights blue tipped with 
blade, green at base of outer webs ; tail tipped with 
blue ; throat .and front of breast brownish-olive, with 
darker 'shafts to the feathers; back of breast and abdo- 
men olive; flanks, thighs, and under tail-coverts green; 
tail below golden-olive ; smaller under wing-coverts 
and axillaries pale yellowish-green ; beak brownish horn 
colour; feet blackish; irides yellow. Female with the 
beak rather broader at base, and with a coarser ter- 
minal hook. Hab., " Southern ilexico, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica." (Salvadori.) 

Li "■ paper on " Birds from Yucatan " (" Proceedings 
of the Zoological Society," 1883, p. 455) Mr. A. Boucard 
says: — "This bird abounds in all parts of Yucatan; 
but the largest flocks were met with in Western Y'uca- 
tan, irhere 400 or 800 were 'seen in a single flock. In 
November and December they .were feeding upon the 
seeds of a plant which grows very abundantly in that 
part of this State. The sharp, piercing crv of these 
birds is almost deafening when in large flocks." 

This species was purchased for the Zoological Gardens 
of London in 1868, two specimens being secured in 
jNIav of that year. Two more were purchased in 1874, 
and another in 1876, so that it is evident that a few 
are imported from time to time by the English dealers. 
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Cactus Conure (Conurus cactorum). 

Count Salvad'OTi thus describes this species : — " .1 dult 
male. Upper parts 'green, pileum pale brown, lighter 
on the edges of the feathers and blendiiig on the nape 
in the 'green colour of the 'back; lores, cheeks, throat, 
sides of the neck, and upp^er breast pale brown ; a 
yellow line below the eyes, edging the upper ear- 
coverts ; ear-coverts green ; lower breast and abdomen 
duU orange ; flanks, thighs, and under tail-coverts 
yellowish green ; bastard wing land primary coverts 
green, with a slight bluish tinge, especially on the inner 
webs ; primaries bluish-green, greener towards the bases 
of the outer ■webs ; secondaries greenish blue ; all the 
quills tipped with blackish ; carpal edge yellowish in 
the middle ; smaller under wing-coverts yellow-green, 
the greater ones and quills below blackish grey ; tail 
.above green, with the four central feathers blue towards 
the tips, below golden-olive, with the outer webs 
dusky ; upper mandible whitish, under mandible horn- 
brown ; feet, pale horn-brown ; iris orange." Russ 
says, " Beak clear whitish horn-igi'ey, the cere white ; 
«yes yellowish grey to orange-yellow, with naked 
whitish grey ring; feet, deep flesh-coloured." Bur- 
meister says the " beak is dull whitish horn-grey, darker 
towards the base, the iriis narrowly bordered with 
orange, the naked orbital ring grey ; the legs flesh-red 
suffused with deep grey." 

The female is decidedly smaller, and has a shorter 
beak. HO'b., South-Eastern Brazil. 

In its wild state this Parrot is met with in open 
pastures feeding upon the fruits of Cactus, whence it 
has derived its name ; W'hen flying from one place to 
another its piercing cry is heard continually, but when 
feeding it is perfectly mute. 

This is a freely imported species ; and, in spite of its 
terrible voice, is a general favourite with Parrot-lovers : 
both the late ilr. 0. E. CressweU and Miss Alderson 
have written pleasantly about their examples of this 
hird in the pages of The AvicuUural Magazine. Of 
his pair Mr. CressweU wrote : — " They don't talk, but 
are always merry and bright, and seemi to have a great 
capacity for enjoying life." I believe that Russ' state- 
ment that "hitherto they have not been bred" still 
holds good of the Caotus Conure, unless perhaps the 
fact has been unrecorded. If the London price for the 
species is anything like so reasonable as that mentioned 
by Russ, " eight to twelve shillings a pair," it may have 
been bred half a dozen times by amajteurs, who might 
have had no interest in publishing the fact. 

The London Zoological So'ciety purchased its first 
specimen of this .bird in 1862, and has added remark- 
ably few examples since that date. 

Bkown-theoated Contjre {Conurus ceruginosus) . 

Above green with a slight blue tinge on the crown ; 
bastard wing and primary-coverts 'bluish towards tips ; 
flights blue, green toward'S base ai outer webs ; tail 
above green, bluish at tips of 'central feathers; fore- 
head, front of lores, cheeks, ear-coverts, and throat 
buffish-drab ; naked orbital skin (broad below the eye) 
orange-yellow ; breast, albdomen, smaller, under wing- 
coverts and tiindeT tail-ooverts yeJlowish-green ; an 
orange patch at middle of abdomen ; greater under 
wing-coverts and flights below blackish ; tail below 
golden-olive ; beak horn^brown ; feet brown ; irides 
probably orange. Female differs in having a longer and 
more slender beak than the male, thus reversing the 
usual rule. Ha.b., Guiana, Venezuela, and Rio Negro. 

In its wild life this Conure appears to agree Very 
closely with the preceding species. Mr. P. R. Lowe, 



writing on the " Birds of Margarita Island, Venezuela " 
(The Ihis, 1907, p. 557), says : " This is a common bird 
in JIargarita. It frequents the low-lying ooast-belt, H;i 
well as the hills. Large flocks used to fly over regu- 
larly in the evening from the tall mangrove-trees lining 
the large lagoon at the west end of the island, making 
their way towards the foot-hills, where apparently they 
roosted." 

A frequently imported species, but I should imagine 
hardly a favourite to judge by the number presented to 
or deposited at the Lon'don Zoological Gardens since 
1866 ; it would have been >•■ work of supererogation for 
the .Society to purchase the species. 

St. Thomas' Conure (Conurus ■perlinax). 

Back of head, nape, and rest of upper surface green ; 
bastard-wing and primary-coverts bluish towards the 
tips ; flights blue, edged with black at tip, the outer 
webs green towards 'base ; four central tail-feathers 
bluish towards the tip ; 'forehead, sides of head and 
chin y£llowish-'0.range ; crown slightly bluish ; throat 
and front of breast olive ; back of breast and abdomen 
yellowish-green, the mid/die of the latter orange ; 
smaller under wing-coverts yellowish-green, greater 
coverts blackish, slightly edged with yellowish ; flights 
below blackish ; tail below goldem-oiUve ; beak horn- 
brown ; feet dusky. Female apparently with the beak 
broader and shorter. Hab., St. Thomas, St. Croix, and 
Curafao. 

According to Dr. Hartert (The Ilis, 1893, p. 320) 
these birds " are no longer caught for sale, while for- 
merly they were brought to the steamers by the 
negroes. On Curapao it is very numerous in the 
western parts of the island, but not so common, 
although by no means rare, in the eastern. The nests 
are mostly built in large aiU'ts' nests placed in trees, 
into which they dig holes. The negroes take the young 
ones from the neeta and keep them in cages. Large 
numbers are sold to the sailors." 

Although, in his " Handbook," Dr. Russ only men- 
tions the nam© of this species, not even describing it, 
the Zoological Society of London purchased two speci- 
mens in 1865, and has exhibited a fair number in the 
Regent's Park Gardens since that date. The late Mr. 
0. E. CressweU described a specimen in his possession 
in T?ie Amcultural Magazine, First Series. Vol. IV., 
p. 176, and it is safe to conclude that other avicul- 
turistss have, from time to time, owned specimens. 

Golden-crowned Conitre (Conurus aureus). 

The prevailing colour is grass-green, the forehead 
and crown, as well as a circle round the eye, orange-yellow 
or red, vertex and lores dull blue, back of head and 
ear-coverts washed with bluish ; flights black with a. 
blue spot at the 'tips, below olivaceous dusky at the 
tips ; the tail-feathers 'blackish-grey below ; cheeks and 
throat olive, slightly was'hed' with (bluish, remainder 
of under surface orange-yellow in the centre, greenish 
at the sides ; beak black ; feet blackish-brown ; iris 
varying from grey to orange-yellow, or even to chestnut. 
Female with shorter and broader beak. Hab., Guiana, 
the Valley of the Amazons, Bolivia, Brazil, and 
Paraguay. 

I have not discovered anv account of the wild life of 
this species (though Russ says it is destructive to the 
rice-crops), but it ha® been bred in captivity, Mr. J. 
Wenzel, of Danzig, having 'bred it in 1880 in a large 
cage, where it was associated with Red-rumps and 
Cactus Conures. The 'sitting of two eggs was produced 
in April, and both parents incubated them; incubation 
lasting twenty-six days. The young left the nest after 
fifty days, and resem'Hed their parents excepting that 
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their colouring was n, little duller, the beak horn-grey, 
and the 'birds themselves slightly smaller. During the 
breeding the male was so spiteful to the other Parrots 
that they had to be removed. This is a hardy, long- 
lived species. 

A strikingly coloured and freely imported bird, its 
prioe, according to Russ, being ten to twelve or even 
eight marks for a pair. The first examples owned by 
the London Zoological Society were presented in 1S62 ; 
altogether nine specimens are enumerated in the fifth 
edition of the "List of Animals," and since that time 
many others have been added. 

Pbtz's Contjre (Conurtis caniruJaris). 

Green ; primaries blue towards the tips and iiith 
black tips ; the inner webs blackish ; secondaries blue, 
the outer webs narrowly edged with green ; tertiaries 
green ; two central tail-feathers slightly Ibluish towards 
the tip ; forehead orange-red ; crown and lores blue ; 
cheeks olive-green ; throat and breast olive ; abdomen, 
under iving- and tail-coverts greenish yelloM" ; greater 
imder wing-coverts blackish-grey, with yellow edges ; 
flights below blackish-grey ; tail below olivaceous 
yellow ; the outer webs of the feathers slightly dusky ; 
upper mandible flesh-white ; under mandible white in 
front, dusky on sides ; feet grey (or blackish-brown) ; 
naked orbital ekin white (yellow or brownish, accord- 
ing to Russ) ; irides yellow to yellowish-brown. Female 
with the beak more finely formed and less curved. 
Hab., Mexico and Central America to Costa Rica. 

Mr. C. W. Beebe ("Tmo Bird Lovers in Mexico," 
pp. 178 and 181) says ; " These little fellows have an 
individuality which i.3 irresistible. They are the mo^t 
sociable little creatures, calling loudly to each other 
when on the win;.^', and keeping up a continuous low 
chuckling and chattering when j^^iched. One would 
climb, foot over foot, to a large fruit, take several bites, 
and return to his mate, close to whom he would snuErgle 
and offer his head for an affectionate nibble. Tlie 
favourite fruit of these birds was very eticky and juicy, 
and the little creatures were almost always in a dis- 
gracefully soiled condition — their bills and heads en- 
crusted with the gummy lir|uid. These little Paira- 
keets were not ehy, but very watchful, and, when 
frightened, they always flew to a curious tree which, 
though bare of leaves. A\as sparselv covered with an 
O'dd-looking, long, and four-sided fruit of a gi'een colour. 
Under such circumstances, thsy alighted all together, 
and, unlike their usual custom of perching in pairs, 
they scattered all over the tree, stood very upa'ight, and 
remained motionless. From a distance of fifty feet it 
was impossible to distinguish Parrakeet .from fruit, so 
clci=e was the resenihlauce. A Hawk dashed down once 
and carried away a bird, but the others remained as 
still as if they were inanimate fruit. This silent trust- 
in the protective resemblance of the green fruit was 
most remarkable, when v/e remembered the rfranti ■ 
shrieks which thefe birds alwavs set up at the approach 
of danger, when they happened to be caught away from 
one of these Pnrrnt-frmt trees. These latter have no 
com.mon name ; botanists know it as Pili'iix ronira." 

Mr. Beebe states (o. 387) that this species is numerous 
in the barrancas and in the lowlands. 

Petz's Oonure is a rarely importe'd though desirable 
little Parrot. The first two- to reach the London Zoologi- 
cal Gardens were purch.ased in June, 1869, since which 
time a few others have been added from time to time. 

Caboline CoNuaE (fomiropsls camllensis). 
Green, paler on nndeir-snrface ; scapulars, greater 
wing-coverts, and inner secondaries olivaceous ; bend of 
wing and front edge yellow; primary-coverts dark 



greem ; primaries yellowish at base of outer webs ; head 
and upper part of neck yellow ; forehead, lores, orbital 
region, and cheeks orange; greater under wing-coverts 
and under-surface of flights greyish-black ; thighs with 
a few orange feathers; tail below olive, the outer webs 
of the feathers more or less dusiky ; beak whitish horn- 
colour ; feet yelloi\ ish flesh-coloTir ; irides brownish- 
grey. Female 'with the orange on the bead more re- 
stricted, the beai narrower and slightly shorter. Hab., 
formerly widelv distributed, but now restricted to the 
Gulf States and the Lower Mi£,sissippi Valley, and only 
occurring locally. 

Major Oh.arles Bendire (" Life Historiers of North 
American Birds, Vol. II., pp. 1-6) gives a very full 
account of this Parrakeet, from which I cull the fol- 
loiving : " With the more general settlement of the 
regions inhiabited bv these birds, their numbers have 
gradually but steadily diminished, and even as early 
as 1832 Audubon speaks of their not being nearly as 
common as formerly. As late, however, as 1860 they 
were still comparatively numerous throughout the Gulf 
States and the Misi=issippi, Arkansas, and White River 
valleys ; and I well remember seeing large flock= of 
these birds throughout that year in the vicinity of Fort 
Simith, Arkansas, and near several of the military posts 
in tlie Indian Territory. 

" Although, rather restless birds at all times, they can 
generally be considered as residents wherever found, 
i-oving about from place to place in search of suitable 
feeding grounide, and usually returning to the same 
roositinig-p'lace, some large hollow tree, to which thay 
retire at night, hooking or suspendinjg themselves by 
their powerful beaiks and claws to the inner rough wall 
of the cavity. 

" Previous to the mors exten.sive settlement of the 
country, their food consisted of the seeds of the cockle- 
bur {Xanliihim xfnimaiium), the round seed balls of the 
sycamore, those of the cypress, pecan and beech nuts, 
the fruit of the papiw iAxiiinna trilohala). mnlberries, 
wild grapes, land various other irild berries. According 
to ilr. J. F. Menge, th'cy also feed on the seeds ex- 
tracted from- pine cones and those of the burgrass, or 
sand bur (Cenrliriix Irihuloides), one of the most noxious 
weeds known. They are also rather fond of cultivated 
fruit, and in Florida they have acquired a taste for 
both crang'S.^ and bananas. They are also partial to 
different kinds of grains while in the milk. ilr. Frank 
M. Chapm'.m states that while collecting on the Sebas- 
tian^ River, Florida, in March, 1890, he found them 
feeding on the milky seeds of a species of thistle 
{('irxivm lecnnfci), which, ars far as he could learn, con- 
stituted their entire food at that season." 

Among other things, the red blossoms of the maple 
IJrrr rvJn-um), c-age, o-range-fruit, and buds and corn 
in the milky stage are also mentioned. He continues: — 

"Their flight, which is more or less undulating, re- 
fembles both that of the Passenger Pigeon and again 
that of the Falcons; it is exitreanely swift and graceful, 
enabling theim, leven when flving in rather compact 
flocks, tO' dart in and out of the densest timber with 
perfect ease. Their call-notes are shrill and disagree- 
able, a, kind of grating, metiallic siiriek, and they are 
especially noisy while on the wing. Among the calls 
is one resembling the shrill cry of a goose, which is 
frequently uttered for minutes at a time. Formerly 
they moved about in good-sized and compact flocks, 
often numbering hundreds, while now it is a rare occur- 
rence to see more than twenty together, more often 
small companies of from six to twelve. When at rest 
in the middle of the day on some favourite tree they 
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eometimes utter low notes, as if talking to each other, 
but more often they remaiji entirely silent, and are 
then extremely diflncult to discover, as their plumage 
harmonises and blends thoroughly Avith the surrounding 
foliage." 

" Considering liow common this bird was only a fe^w 
decades ago, it is astonishing how little is really known 
about ite nesting habits, and it is not likely that we will 
be able to learn much more about them. The general 
supposition is that they breed in hollow trees, suoh as 
cypress, oak, and sycaimore, and thait they neet rather 
early in the season, whilst others thinlc they nest rather 
late." 

Major Bendire than proceeds to quote tlie statements 
of various persons who have 
asserted that this Conure con- 
structs flimsy nests of cypress 
twigs loosely put together and 
resembling nests of the Carolina 
Dove, the eggs being visible from 
below, and he says : " It is quite 
possible that the Carolina Paro- 
quet, from its exceedingly social 
nature, was compelled, where 
very numerous, to resort to open 
nesting sites from necessity, as 
suitable cavities are rarely found 
in sufficient C(uantities clofe to 
each other to accommodate any 
considerable number of pairs." 

"Dr. Karl Russ, of Berlin, 
Germany, in his interesting 
article on this species, in his 
work on "Die Fremdlandischen 
Stubenvogel — Die Papageien," 
Vol. III. (1879), pp. 221-236), 
mentions several instances of the 
Carolina Paroquets breeding in 
captivity in Germany, where the 
eggs were deposited in June and 
July, two being the number laid ; 
but in his " Handbuch fiir 
Vogelliebhaber ' ' he gives the 
number from three to five, and 
he describes them as pure white, 
fine grained, very round, and 
quite glossy, like Woodpeckers' 
eggs, measuring 38 by 36 milli- 
metres, or about 1.50 by 1.42in." 

" ilr. Robert Ridgway's bird_ 
would not use the nesting-boxes 
provided for them, 
and both females 
deposited their 
eggs on the floor 
of the cage ; they 
were laid in July, 
August, and Sep- 
tember respective- 
ly. None of these 
eggs can be called 
round ; they vary 
from ovate to 
short ovate, and 
are rather 

pointed." 

Although I can- 
not admire the 
arrangement of 
colours on this 



Conure, Dr. Rues hints that, partly on account 
of its beauty and partly its low price, it would seem 
d highly desirable bird if one did not know its evil 







Lessee Patagonian Conure. 



propensities. According to him this bird is most de- 
fctructive to wood-work, gnawing through strong pine 
match-hoarding without difficulty ; he therefore reeom- 
mends a strong metal cage for it. Dr. Rey considered it 
keen witted, cunning, and distrustful, only pleasing 
when hand-reared, but nevertheless hardy. 

In Germany thie Conure has been freely bred. It 
lays from three to five eggs; hoth sexes incubate, and 
both feed the young. The nestling down is mouse-grey ; 
the young plumage bright green, changing slowly ; the 
orange on the forehead not appearing for months, whilst 
the adult colouring is not acquired until the second 
year. Apparently the species has not been bred in 
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England, aind now that it has become so rare, even 
in its native land, there is little ohanoe of it heing bred 
in the future. It iras fii'st purohaeed for ithe London 
Zoological Gardens in 1860, since which date other speci- 
mens have been acquired. 

Lesser Patagonian Contjee (Cyanolyxevs ^^cii'^oonus). 

Dark oUve-green above, the forehead somewihat 
darker ; the "vvings, with blue bastard wing, P'rimary 
coverts and primaries tipped with black; secondaaiee 
sligihtly bluish ; lower back, rump, and upper tail- 
covcrts yellow ; nnd-er parts olive-green, darker on the 
throat ; yellow on the flanks, a large whitish band 
crossing the throat ; abdomen yeDow, with a large cen- 
tral patch, and the thighs red. Female smaller, with 
the ibeak sm.aller, shorter^ and ibroader at the 'baee. 
Hab., Uruguay, La Plata, and Patagonia. 

Hudson says of this Conure : " in habits it differs 
somewihait fiom most of ite congeners, and it may be 
regarded, I think, as one of those species 'whloh are 
dying out, possibly owing to the altered conditions 
resulting from the settlement of the comitry by Euro- 
peans. It -was formeirly abundant on the southern 
pampas of La Plata, and, being partially migratory, its 
floobs ranged in winter to Buenos Ayres, and even as far 
north as the Parana river. When, as a child, I lived 
near the capital city !{Buenos Ayres), I rememiber 'that 
I always looked forward with the greatest delight to 
the appearaince of these noisy dark-green winter visitors. 
Now they are rarely seen within a hundred miles of 
Buenos Ayres; and I have been informed by old 
ganichos that half a century before my time they in- 
variably appeared in immense flocks in winter, and have 
since graduallv diminished in, numbers, until now in 
that district the Bank Parrot is almost a thing of the 
past. Two or tihiee hundred miles south of Buenos 
Ayree city t.hey are still to be met with in rather 
large flocks, ajid have a few ancient breeding places, to 
■n-hich tihey cling very tenaciously. Where there are 
trees or bushes on their feeding ground they perch on 
them!; they also gather the berries of the Empetrum 
ruhrum and other fruits from tlie bushes. But they 
feed principally on the ground, and, while the flock 
feeds, one bird is invariably perched on a stalk or other 
elevation to act as sentinel. They are partial to the 
seeds of the giant thistle (Carduim manana) and the 
wild pumpkin, and to get at the latter they bite the 
hard dry shell into pieces with their powerful beaks. 
When a horseman appears in the distance they rise in a 
compact tlock, with loud harsh screams, and hover 
above him, within a very few yards of his head, their 
combined dissonant voices producing an uproar which 
is only equalled in that pandemonium of noises — ^the 
Parrot-house in the Zoological Gardens of London. 
They are extremely social, so much eo that their flocks 
do not break up in the breeding season ; and their 
burrows, which they excavate in a perpendicular cliff or 
high bank, are placed close together, so that when the 
gauohos take the young birds — esteemed a great deli- 
cacy — the person who ventures down by means of a rope 
attached to hie waist is able to rifle a whole colony. 
The burrow is three to five feet deep, and four whits 
eggs are dejiosited on a slight nest at the extremity. I 
have only tasted the old birds, and found their flesh 
very bitter, scarcely palatable. 

" The natives say that this 'species cannot be taught 
to speak, and it is certain that the few individuals I 
have seen tame were unable to articulate." 

This species first arrived at the London Zoological 
Gardens in 1868 ; other examples have been added from 



time to time, and it has found its way even into the 
collections of private bird-owners. The late Mr. 0. E. 
Cresswell had a specimen, respecting which he wrote an 
interesting account in The l^'eathered World of October 
11th, 1895. 

Greater Patagonian Contjbb ((Jyanolyseus byroni). 

Very like the preceding species, but considerably 
larger and with a better defmed 'whitish band across 
the breast. Female larger than male, the beak shorter, 
more arched, and fuller towards tip. Hab., Chili. A 
rarely imported species respecting the wild lite of which 
I have been unable to find any information in books in 
my library. It is not mentioned in Russ' " Handbook," 
though the Zoological Society of London purchased two 
specimens in 1870 and two more were received in ex- 
change in 1873. 

Slight-billed Pakrakeei {Henicognathus 
leptorhynchus). 

Dull green ; each feather with a dnsky edge ; bastard- 
wing and primary coverts bluish-green ; primaries 
wasned with bluish towards the tips ; first primary 
blackish, bluish towards tip of inner web ; tail dull 
red, greenish towards tip; head rather ibrighter than 
the back, the dusky edges to the feathers broader on 
the crown ; forehead, lores, and a small edging round 
the naked orbital ring, dull crimson ; an ill-dafined dull 
red patch at centre of abdomen ; greater under wing- 
coverts and primaries beio«' greyish black, washed with 
greenish on inner w ebs ; beak and feet lead-colour ; 
irides orange. Female with shorter beak, narrower 
excepting at the base. Hab., Chili. 

Mr. Ambrose A. Lane (The Ihis, 1897, p. 50) says: 
" This is a very numerous species in Southern Chili, 
where tlie birds are found in large flocks, and are more 
plentiful in the interior. They are generally called 
' Choroi' by the natives, sometimes 'Catita. ' 

" They feed on certain trees in the forests, to which 
they appear to be restricted, as they do not resort much 
to cultivated fields ; but I was told at Rio Bueno that 
in some years they make incessant raids on gardens 
and orchards, doing great havoc when the fruit began 
to ripen." 

This curious-looking bird, in the character of its head, 
somewhat reminds one of the slender-billed Cockatoo ; 
a .good illustration of it is given in "Mr. Seth-Smith's 
useful book (" Parrakeets," p. 58). One cannot help 
wondering whether the long slender bill is put to a 
similar Tise to that of the Cockatoo. 

H. Icptn7-hf/nrhiis is rarely imported, but a specimen 
was purchased for the Regent's Park Gardens m 1870. 
Russ isays of it : " According to von Bock, in its native 
country the young are taken out of the nest, reared, and 
tamed; it learns to speak verv little." "It seems to 
be extremely abundant ; therefore it is marvellous that 
it is not oftener imported. A leptorhynchus in mv pos- 
session became tame and confiding without trouble." 

Chilian Conitre [Microsiltace fcrriiginca). 

Dull green ; each feather slightly edged with dusky ; 
primaries Avith their coverts and crown slightly washed 
with bluish, the fe^itbeirs of the latter witii black edges; 
tail bro"iTii-rsd, greenish at tip ; forehead, lores, and 
a patch at centre of abdomen dull brown-red ; gi'eater 
under wing-coverts and flights below greyish-black, the 
inner webs tinged with olive ; beak and feet blackish ; 
irides russet-brown. Female much smaller than male, 
the beak shorter, narrower, and less curved. Hab., 
Chili and Straits of Magellan. 

Mr. Ambrose A, Lane {The Ibis, 1897, pp. 50 and 
51) says : " I found this Parrot in large flocks in the 
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forest part of Maquegua, and subsequently about Val- 
divia." "The natives eat these Parrots when they can 
get them. 

" Their habits are similar to those of H. leptor- 
hynchus, and they utter the same discordant cries, and 
appear to be confined to the forests, feeding on similar 
trees." 

Captain Richard Orawehay says (" Birds of Tierra 
del Fuego," p. 37) : " The existence of such a bird as 
this Parrot in these high latitudes as reported by the 
early voyagers ivas for a long time discredited. 

" It is common in flocks in the more open portions 
of the forest to the S'Outh of Useless Bay. Unfortu- 
nately, I did not at once secure specimens when I could 
very. well have done so; ultimately, on visiting the 
places where I had seen them, I could not again come 
across any. 

" It is plentiful in the forest behind Punta Arenas on 
the Patagonian mainland, but I never succeeded in find- 
ing more than their feathers. 

"On the survey of the 'Adventure' in 1827, Capt. 
King met with it in all parts of the Strait, and he says 
it feeds principally upon the seeds of the Winter's-bark. 

" At Sara Settlement, Mr. Eigby had a pair of these 
birds tame, which had been taken from a, nest at the 
head of the Rio Chico. " 

Tlie London Zoological Society first acquired thi." 
rarely imported Conure in 1866, and has added one or 
two other specimens since that date. Russ adds no 
information in his " Handbook." 

Red-e.\eed CoNtTRE [Pyrrhura cruentata). 
Green ; a broad dark red patch on lower back and 
Tump ; bend of wing crimson ; bastard- wing and primary 
coverts tinged T\-ith blue, especially on inner webs ; 
outermost primaries .blue, edged with green on outer 
wets, olive on inner webs ; tail oUve, the lateral 
feathers washed' with brownish-red on inner webs ; 
crown and na.pe brownish-tblack, the feathers, especially 
on the nape, edged with buff-yellowish ; edge of fore- 
head, lores, orbital ring, and ear-coverts brownish-red ; 
ii yellowish-orange patch on sides of neck ; cheeks and 
chin, green ; throat and a narrow collar round back of neck 
blue ; a bright red patch on centre of abdomen ; flights 
below grey, the base of their inner webs and the greater 
under coverts olive ; tail below brownish copper -red 
tipped with olive ; beak horn-brown ; feet dusky ; 
irides yellowish-orange. Female smaller, the beak 
broader, rather shorter, less arched, narrower at base 
when seen in profile. Hab., " South-eastern Brazil, 
from Bahia to Rio Janeiro." (Salvadori.) I have dis- 
covered no notes on the wild life of this species. It 
is very rarely imported, but two specimens were pur- 
chased for the London Zoological Gardens in 1869, and 
others have been added more recently. 

Red-bellied Contjre (Pyrrhura vittata). 
Green; feathers of lower back edged with brown- 
red, forming a patch of that colour; primary-coverts 
■slightly washed with bluish ; outermost primaries blue, 
excepting a green edging to the outer webs and a green 
tinge towards tip ; tail more or less coppery-red towards 
the tip and on the inner webs of the feathers, but the 
tip itself green like the whole of the rest of the tail ; 
a narrow chestnut band, sometimes ticked with red, 
on the forehead ; a greenish-brown spot on the ear- 
coverts ; throat and breast olive, the edges of the 
feathers barred with yellowish and dusky ; feathers of 
■the sides with ill-defi,ned, dusky edges ; a brownish-red 
patch at middle of abdomeini ; greater under wing-coverts 
and flights below blackish-grey, washed with olive on 



inner webs; tail below brownish-red, slightly greenish 
at tip ; beak black-brown m dusky ; feet grey 
(" brownish-black "—Rues) ; irides orange-reddish to 
dark brown. Female slightly smaller, tlie beak nar- 
ro^wer, shorter, and with coarser terminal hook. Hab., 
S-outh-Eastem Brazil, Paraguay, and Argentina. 

Mr. J. F. Ha.milton (The Ibis, 1871, p. 308) says: 
" I met them frequently in the neighbourhood of maize 
plantations, on which they commit great havoc. Along 
the Sao Paulo railroad flocks were frequently eeen flying 
O'venhead." 

Mr. J. Graham Kerr, writing on the Avifauna of the 
Lower Pilcomayo (The Ibi.^, 1892, p. 140) isays : " Fairly 
abundant during autumn." 

Two specimens of this rarely-imported Conure were 
purobased for the London Zoological Gardens in Alay, 
1869, and others have since been added, no lcs.= than 
five having been purcliased in June, 1883. Russ speaks 
of it as nervous and intractable ; he records the price 
of it in Germany as from' 15 to 20 marks for a pair, 
so that it would seem not to be &o rare in the German 
as in the Englisih market; some were, however, sold in 
London in 1898, three of which came into ilr. Seth- 
■Smith's p'Osseseiou. 

White-eabed Conure (Pyrrhura leucotis). 

The prevailing 'Colour ie green, the top of the head 
and nape brownish-black ; the forehead and cheeks flesh- 
red ; ear-coverts white ; feathers of the breast trans- 
versely sitriped white and black ; bend of wing, a large 
patch on the lower back, the tip of the tail, amd middle 
of aJbdomsn deep red ; bastard-^wing and primary-coverts 
greenish-blue ; primaries ■with blue outer webs, greater 
under ■\N-ing-ooverts and quills ibelow olivaceous-blackish ; 
tail beloiw ooppeiy -reddish ; beak horn-brown to blaiok, 
the cere gireyish-whiffe ; feet blackish-grey with black 
claws ; naked skin round eye dull- white ; iris varying 
from orange-yellow to red-brown. Female distinctly 
amalleff', the beak foroader, shorter, amd more arched. 
Hab., Eastern Brazil. 

According to Burmeister this species inhabits the 
wooded coast region, and isi by no means rare ; he 
regarded it .as inicontestabl'y the neatest and most elegant 
of all Pa.rrak.eet6. 

Dr. Ru5B says that this species has been dniport.ey 
£.:noe 1871, rarely at first, miore numerously in 1884, 
since which timie it has be«n more abundant. It was 
bred in the bird-room of Prince Ferdinand of Saxe- 
Cob^uirg-Gotha, at Vierma, in 1880, and .by a Mr. Johns, 
a echoolmaster in London, in 1885, two young being 
produced which died before they were fully fledged. 
Mr. Seth-iSmith ("Parrakeets," p. 61) quotes another 
iastanoe of partial s^uccess in breeding the 'Sp-ecies from 
"Notes on Ca.se-Birds." 

The Hon. and Rev. F. G. Button once o-wned a pair 
of this sp.e.cies, which he turned into, an .aviary ; he satys 
he found them wild and uninteresting, and .they showed 
no desire -to .breed, therefore he parted ■with them. 

The fiiBt two specimenis to re.ach the Regemt's Park 
Gardens ■were purchased in 1871, since which time others 
have been added from time to time. 

Bl^ue-winged Conure {Pyrrhura picta). 
Green ; lower back dank red ; hend of wing red ; bas- 
tard-wing, primary -coverts, and outer w.ebs of primaries 
blue ; tail above brownish-red, green at base of outer 
wets of feathers; forehead, lower part of cheeks, and 
an ill-.d'e.fin.e.d band at back of nape blue ; upper part 
of cheeks chestnut ; ear-coverts sordid grey ; throat and 
sides of neck brown, the feathers witJi grey-brownish 
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edges ; upper fbreast gieenisih «witli pale greyish borders 
to the feathers ; a dark r«d patch at centre of abdomen ; 
wreiater rmder wing-coverts ;ajid flights below blackish 
washed with olive; tinil ibelow coppery -red, darker on 
outer webiS of feathem; beia.k horn-brown, ; feat dusky. 
Female distinctli,'- smaller, with the beak narrowOT at 
base, hut shorter adid generally fullex. Haib., Guiana 
and Trinidad. 

Burmei^'ter says (" Systematisohe Uebersioht," Vol. 
II. , p. 176) : " It" inihabits dense woods, is very ne-rvoniS', 
and is not tamed." It is extremely rarely imported, but 
hae been exhibited more than onoe in (the London Zoo- 
logicaj Society's Gardens ; the first speoime.n was pur- 
oliased in 1870. 

PE-VBLY CoNl'RE {Pyrrhura perlata).* 

Gireen ; bend of wing red ; bastard-wimg and primary- 
coverts blue ; fin-t primary iblaak, the others deep blue, 
birigihter at edge of outer webs; seoondarieis blue, with 
green outer Avebs ; tertials wholly green ; outer upper 
tail-ooverts bluish ; tui! brownish-red, washed with olive 
at base ; a band on the forehead, a second across back 
of neck; the cheeks, front of ihreaBt, sides, vent, and 
under tall-coverts bluish ; crown and nape brown ; upper 
part of ebeieks gi'eenislr ; ear-coverts brownish- grey ; 
throat and greater part of 'breast brown, the feathers 
■with pale edges, those of the breast double-bajided pale 
brown and blackish ; a more or lees deiined brownish- 
red patch at centre of abdomen ; smaller under wing- 
coverts red ; graater ones more or less blackish ; flights 
below blackish, slightly washed with olive; tail below 
dark reddish-brown, redder at hase of inner wehis' of 
feathers ; boak horn-brown ; feet dusiky. Femiale prob- 
aibly differing as in P. leucotis. Hah., Lower Amazon. 

Bumueister gives us no infoirmation respeeting the 
wUd life of this speicies, nor have I been able to discover 
anything in the "works O'f other authors. 

The Zoological Society of London purohaeed two speci- 
mens of this extremiely rarelv-imported Ooniure in 
August, 1884. 

The species ^^hich foUow.s is of especial interest from 
the fact that it constructs huge nests of eticks. As 
will be Been by my accounts, Eome other Parrots make 
more or less successful attempts at building, and from, 
what has been recorded by various observers respecting 
the Carolina Conure, one must suppose that it also fre- 
quently construicts a .limiple platform of twigs, upon 
which to deposit its eggs; but the neists built by 
Myopsillacus are elaborate domed structures formed 
of sticks. 

Ghey-breasted or Quaker Parkakebt 
(Jlyopfitlariix monachus). 

Upper parts varying from greyish to golden-green ; 
the primaries blue, the under parts whitiSi, the breast 
feathers beinig gi-eyish with paler borders ; the bealc dull 
flesh-pinlc; the legs grey. Owing to its habit of con- 
stantly ruffling up the feathers on the head this bird 
looks stouter than at really it. Female more bulky and 
with a m,uch longer and more powerful .beiak. Hab. 
Bolivia, Paraguay, Argentina, and Uruguay. 

In the "Argentine Ornithology," Vol. II., pp. 44 
and 45, Mr. Hudson gives a very full and interesting 
account; of the habits of ithis species. He says : — " The 
Common Green Pairakeet, called Cotorra or Catita in 

* I <lo not know w.hether the compiler of the Zoologioa;! 
Society's list imajgined pearly to Tae a trta.nsia.tion of j)ertata; 
the latter probatly referrecl to the breadth of the bird 



the vernacular, is a well-known resident species in the 
Argentine Republiu. It is a lively, restless bird, shrill 
voiced, and exceedingly vociferous, liAring and breeding 
in large oo'mmunities, ,and, though it cannot learn to 
&peak so distinctly as some of the larger Parrots, it 
is impossible to observe its habits without being con- 
vinced that it shares in the intelligence of the highly- 
favoured order to which it belongs. 

" In Buenos Ayres it was formerly very much more 
numerous than it is now ; but it is exceedingly tena- 
cious of its breeding places, and there are some few 
favoured localities where it still exists in large colonies, 
in spite of the cruel persecution all birds easily killed 
are subjected to in a country where laws relating to 
such matters are little regarded, and where the -agri- 
cultural population is chiefly Indian. At ilr. Gibson's 
residence near Cape San Antonio, on the Atlantic coast,, 
there is still a large colony of these birds inhabiting the 
Tala woods {Celli-i tala), and I take the folloi\ing facts 
from one of his papers on the ornithology of the dis- 
trict. 

" He describes the woods as being full of their nests,, 
with their bright-coloured, talkative denizens and their 
noisy chatter all day long, drowning every other sound. 
They are extremely sociable and breed in communities. 
When a person enters the wood their subdued chatter 
suddenly ceases, and during the ominous silence a. 
hundred pairs of black, beady eyes survey the intruder 
from the nests and branches ; and then follow a whir- 
ring of wings and an outburst of screams that spreads 
the alarin through the woods. The nests are fre- 
quented all the year, and it is rare to find a large one 
unattended by some of the birds any time during the 
day. In summer and .autumn they feed principally on 
the thistle ; first the flower is cut up and pulled to. 
pieces for tihe sake of the green kernel, and later they 
eat the fallen seed on the ground. Their flight is. 
rapid, with quick flutters of the wings, which seem, 
never to be raised to the level of the body. They pay 
no regard to a Polyhorus or Milvago, but mob any 
other bird of prey appearing in the woods, all the- 
Parrakeets rising in a crowd and hovering a.bout it 
with angry screams. 

" The nests are suspended from the extremities of the 
branches, to which they are firmly woven. New nests 
consist of only tw'O chambers, the porch and the nest 
proper, and are inhabited by a single pair of birds. 
Successive nests are added, until some of them come 
to weigh a quarter oi a, ton, and contain material 
enough to fill a large cart. Thorny twigs, firmly inter- 
woven, form the only material, and there is no lining 
in the breeding chamber, even in the breeding season. 
Some old forest trees have seven or eight of these huge 
structures suspended from the branches, while the 
ground underneath is covered with twigs and remains of 
fallen nests. The entrance to the chamber is generally 
underneath, or, if at the side, is protected by an over- 
hanging eave, to prevent the intrusion of opossums- 
These entrances lead into the porch or outer chamber, 
and the latter communicates with the breeding chamber. 
The breeding chambers are not connected with each 
other, and each set is used by one pair of birds." 

Tlie breeding season o-f this bird begins in November, 
and seven or eight very thin-shelled, elongated white- 
eggs are deposited. 

From an account published in The, Avkultural Maga- 
zine, Second Series, Vol. I., pp. 181-2, of Quaker Para 
keets at large in the New Forest in 1900, it seems 
evident that my supposition expressed in " How to- 
Sex Cage-Birds," p. 116 — that the female alone cuts 
the sticks to form her marvellous nest — must be 
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correct -. with her much more powerful beak she is cer- 
tainly better fitted for the work than the male. 

In 1892 I had a pair of these birds, and found them 
amusing, though somewhat treacherous, and hard 
biters; I always took care that they bit upon my 
thumb-nail, and when the pressure got too hard I 
squeezed the under side of the lower mandible, which 
made them let go at once. 



shrieking of the larger Parrots ; it is nothing more 
than a combination of the cawing of a Rook with the 
yapping of a small dog. 

After I had kept my birds for some little time in a 
cage, I thought I would try them in an aviary. They 
seemed to enjoy the change and increased liberty, and 
gave no trouble for a week or two ; then, to my horror, 
when I came down in the morning I found my birds 




Passerine Pareakeets. 



Quaker Parrakeets are fond of a game ; they play 
with one another, with a bit of stick, or one's finger, 
like a couple of lively puppies, and, although at times 
they are noisy, it is only for lack of something more 
entertaining to do. A tin full of seed, or a piece of 
wood, will stop their noise at once. The singing of an 
English Thrush generally starts them off, and they 
squall until they are tired ; but the din made by Quaker 
Parrakeets is melody compared with the horrible 



in the adjoining aviary. With their powerful beaks 
they, or perhaps it was the female alone, had cut a 
circular piece about four inches in diameter out of 
the tolerably strong iron wire netting, and were dis- 
porting themselves among much smaller birds. ! 
bundled them back, patched up the hole, and hoped for 
better things, but now they started at the back of their 
aviary, cut out a large piece of wire, and got between 
the wirework and the glass at the back of a greenhouse. 
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I found they had eaten a lot of white-lead putty, but 
they were none the worse for it. I now returned them 
to their cage, and some time later disposed of them to 
some one who admired them. Since then I think I 
have seen them on one or two occasions at the Crystal 
Palace. 

The Quaker Parrakeet is rather dainty, always eat- 
ing its favourite seeds first; it begins with sunflower 
seed, then hemp, thirdly canary, fourthly millet, and 
lastly oats ; maize it simply throws out untouched ; it 
shakes its head at acid fruits, but is fond of stale 
bread and raw carrot. 

This is one of the most freely imported of the Parra- 
keets, and, consequently, is never expensive. It first 
reached the Zoological Gardens of London in 1859, and 
since that date some dozens of specimens have been 
added to that collection. Mr. Seth-Smith recom- 
mends as food for this bird (" Parrakeets," p. 70) 
" Canary, millet, and hemp seed, oats, sunflower seed, 
and other small corn, should form the staple diet of 
these Parrakeets in captivity ; and fruit of all kinds 
should be added in season." I should add — provided 
that acid fruit is not offered, because these birds cer- 
tainly like their fruit sweet. 

LiNEOLATED Parrakeet (B oliorhynchus lineolatus). 

Dull green, with black edges to the feathers, but 
those of the rump and upper tail-coverts, median and 
greater wing-coverts with black spots at the tips ; 
lesser upper wing-coverts black ; bastard wing blackish ; 
primary coverts black, with green edges ; front edge 
of wing yellowish-green ; first primary black, the others 
with black inner webs ; tail black in the centre ; head 
brighter green than the back ; forehead, sides of head, 
and middle of under surface of body yellowish-green; 
wing below black, with the inner webs of the flights 
bluish-green ; tail below bluish-green ; beak horn- 
yellowish-white ; feet flesh-coloured. Female smaller, 
with less strongly spotted rump and all the black edges 
to the feathers narrower ; the tail wholly green ; the 
beak hardly differs in form. Hab., Southern ^Mexico 
and Veragua; possibly Venezuela. 

Mr. Salvin says (The Ibis, 1871, p. 94) : " Mr. 
Godman and I discovered a small flock in the Volcan 
de Fuego, at an elevation of about 8,000ft. above the 
sea level. We saw them in a, tree overhanging the 
track to Acatenango, above the Indian hutis of 
Calderas, and succeeded in securing three or four speci- 
mens before the rest took flight and flew away." Un- 
fortunately this tells us nothing respecting the habits 
of the species when in freedom. 

Mr. Seth-Smith (" Parrakeets," pp. 71, 72) says : 
" In captivity this species is said to be tame and 
gentle. It is somewhat delicate, and should never be 
subjected to a lower temperature than 60 deg. Fahr. 

" Canary and millet seed and ripe fruit should form 
its staple diet." 

Russ observes (" Handbuch," pp. 196, 197): "In 
1882 I received a pair from Fockelmann, of Hamburg. 
In the collections of Prince Ferdinand of Saxe 
Coburg-Gotha, of Vienna, and Mr. Blaauw, of 
Amsterdam, otherwise not yet imported. Mr. Blaauw's 
bird was very tame, uttered d. song-like chattering, 
and spoke two French words." 

Russ's book appeared in 1887, and in 1886 the 
Zoological Society of Londorr acquired a specimen ; 
in 1889 two more_ were added, and a fourth in 1895. 
Of late years it has been more freely imported, and I 
had the pleasure of seeing a pair in Mr. Seth- Smith's 
collection. 



Bltje-winged oe Passerine Pareoilet 
IPsittacula pasxcrina). 

Deep green, the cock bird with ultramarine blue on 
the rump and wing, the face emerald green, the under 
parts lighter than the upper; beak and feet flesh- 
coloured. The hen is slightly smaller, entirely green, 
the head and neck being tinted with greyish ; her beak 
is more arched and rather blunter. Hab., Brazil, 
between Cape St. Roque and the mouth of the Amazon. 

Dr. Finsch says that this species is always gregarious 
in its own country, and flies about in vast flocks ; it 
inhabits the wooded coast, country, or brushwood on 
the plains; it is abundant even in the neighbourhood 
of human habitations. Its favourite seed when wild 
is that of tamarind trees. Its song is a fine whistling, 
and its call-note is not unlike that of a Sparrow. This 
author also says that even in its own country it is a 
delicate bird in captivity, and difficult to keep in a 
cage. As regards the last part of this statement, it 
may be well to add the testimony of Herr August 
Wiener : "When newly arrived the Brazilian Lovebird 
is rather delicate, but with a little care the species 
becomes quite hardy," which is not more than might 
be said of half the birds that are imported from the 
tropics. The Passerine Lovebird, or Blue-wing, as it 
is sometimes called, has been bred in captivity by Dr. 
Russ and other German aviculturists, but in Great 
Britain attempts to breed it have generally been less 
successful. Mrs. Rathborne (The Avicultiiral Maga- 
zine, Second Series, Vol. I., p. 33) says : "Our Blue- 
winged Lovebirds also bred in a log-nest out of doors 
while we were away, but on our return we found five 
dead young ones fully feathered in the nest. I fancy 
rain must have got in and drowned them." 

Although often called the Blue-winged Lovebird, it 
is not .allied to the true Lovebirds, though from its 
small size and short tail, the affection of the eexes to 
one another, and the fact, vouched for, thiat males of 
this species will pair with female Lovebirds, its affinity 
to the Old World group might well be assumed. 

I think it was either in 1903 or 1904 thait I pui- 
chased a pair of PasseTine Parrotlets, and turned them 
into a flight-cage, at the back of which I had fixed a 
email log-nest, in the hope of breeding the species. 
Unfortunately the hen speedily died, and the cock for 
some time T\'as doomed to a solitary existence. It has 
been asserted by eentimenital writers that the so-called 
Lovebirds (inclnding the Blue-wing and the Budgerigar, 
as well as the true Lovebirds) speedily pine away if 
kept alone in a cage, but this 1 have on several occa- 
sions proved to be a puie myth. Jly PaiSSieirine PajTot- 
let was quite happy by himself, but at the beginning 
of 1905 I turned him into one division of my smallest 
aviary wdth Iato hens of the iladagaecar Ixjvebird, and 
(unluckily for himself and his choice) he selected as his 
mate the smaller ajid weaker hen of the two. Shortly 
afterwards, in a fit of jealousy, the stronger bird killed 
the weaker and gnawed away half her skull. She then 
made up to the Parrotlet, but he persistenilly refused 
to breed with her, thouigh apparently friendly enough. 
In 1906 she lost her temper and treated the Blue-wing 
as she had the hen of her own species, aind in October 
of 'the same year ehe died. The two hens had lived 
together for some veal's befO're I turned the Parrotlet 
in with them, and therefore I rather doubt the advisa/- 
bility of attempting to breed the above hybrid. 

lire first specimen of this icommon species to i-each 
the London Zoological Gardens w^as presented in 1858. 




Blossom-headed Paeeakeet. 

Quaker Parrakeet. 



Ring-necked Parrakeet. 
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Guiana Paerotlet (i'sittacula guianciisis). 

Green ; lowej- back and lump emerald-greenj^ some- 
timeiS 'washed with, blue; upper tail-coverte yeilowish- 
greeii ; out€.r edg«B and tips of gireater upper wing-coverts 
emeraldngreen; the outeir once sometimes tinged with 
oabult-iblue ; imierm'ost primiairy coverts deep blue ; 
metacarpal edge bluish-green ; tail with yellow inner 
webs to the feathers' ; hind neck tinged with greyish; 
forehead and sideis of head emerapH'^green ; under parts 
yellowish-green ; nnder wing-coverts d'Cep blue, partly 
tipped or edged with bliiish-green ; axillaries bluish- 
green tipped with deep blue ; flights below with greenish 
inner webs; 'bealk whitish; feet flesh-coloured; irides 
■brorni. Female 'green, with brighter rump, the eiide.s 
of head and under-surface yellowish-green ; inner webs 
of flights below greenisii. Hab., "Guiana (?), Vene- 
zuela, Trinidad Island, Colombia, and Amazons Valley 
from Rio Brancho to Djamantin/a Creek and .Santaxem." 
(Salvador!.) 

The form from the Lowct Amazons is now separated 
as P. delicioio. Mr. E. W. Harper {T7ie Avicultural 
Magazine, New 'Series, Vol. VI., p. 36) says: "The 
Guiana Lovebirds [Psittacida guiaiiensis) appeal' to be 
all imported from' the neig'hbouring colony of Dutch 
Guiana; they breed freely in captivity in quite fimall 
ca.g€'S, the 'COck being very fuesy wheal he becomes a 
father. Althougli, owing to the "safety in numbers,' 
several dozen may be put together, yet two pairs in 
oaei cage cannot agree, as I proved to my cost — one 
cock promptly killing -bhe other." 

ilr. Harper brought home a pair of this pretty 
species in 1906, and presented them to the London 
Zoological Society. 

We no'ir com'6 to the genus Brotogerys, of which Mr. 
Seth-Smith writes ("Parrakeets," p. 77): "These little 
Parrakeets are only moderately hardy, and should there- 
fore never be subjected to a lower temperature than 
56 deg. or 60 deg. Fabr., althon'gh they may not at first 
seem to feel the cold." 

" Their food ahould consist chiefly of canaryseed and 
ripe fruit, but white and 'spray millet may be added in 
small quamtities, and plain bi&cuit, 'giveTi in strict 
modbration, is much appreciated by some species." 

Ai.L-GEEEN Paerakeet [Brotogcrys iirica). 

Green ; somewhat yellowish on the under parts ; the 
prLmary-coverts and pniroaries are blue, wliilst the 
greater nnder wing-coverte and basal half of the imner 
webs of the quilds below are bluish ; the twO' central 
tail-feathers are bluish, and the remaining feathers have 
narrow yellow edges to their inner webs; the beak is 
reddieh flesh-coloured with wlritish cere; the fett 
browniiish-fl'esb ; iris brownish-grey. Female smaller, 
her beak shorter and broader, more bell-shaped when 
view^ed from above. Hab., Eastern Brazil; perhaps also 
Britieh Guiana. 

Buirmeister de'scribes the female as less brightly 
coloured and bluer than the male. He eays that the 
species inhabits the entire fure.'it region of tiie Brazilian 
coast, where it is one of the commonest birds. He 
adds.: "We were frequently -bi-O'ttght living epecimienis, 
which axe eagerly captured and kept in rooms— that is 
to say in the 'small townships. Of its manner of life 
there is nothing special to record." It is said to do 
oaasiderable injury tO' the grain crops. 

Dr. Rues 'says that this bird is uraiversally known, 
but little admired. It was rare until 1873, when it 
was firsit imported in considerable numbers by W. 
Schliiter, of Halle, and Gudera, of Leipzig, since which 



it has been commaon in the market. He .=ays it may 
be wintered in an unhealed enclosure, or even out of 
doors. It has been freely bred. Pa'rson Hintz, of 
Baste'nburg, in 1882 reared a brood of four young; 
theii Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha and others 
followed. Herr Hintz'e birds gnawed a hole in the ceil- 
ing of the bird-room and laboriously carried out a 
quantity of plaster. They were little heard or seen 
during incubation, fed quickly, and disappeared again 
without noise until the succeeding day. With Mr. 
Graeff, jun., this species nested for several years with 
abundarat res'ults " in a large flight-cage." (Flughecke.) * 
Mr. Phillipps informs ns that this bird, which Dr. 
Russ seems not to care for, is said to m'ake a delightful 
pet ; if so, it is worth breeding, but -so far I -have not 
heard of anyone breeding it in this country. The young 
are greyer than the adults, and show no blue in their 
plumage, according to Burmeister. The first specimens 
to reach the Londo'n Zoological Gardens were presented 
in 1862, after which others were obtained from' tune to 
time. 

Caxaey-winged Paeeakeet {Brotogerys chiriri). 

Green, sligih'tly paler below ; bastard-wing and outer 
greaiter-coverts bright deep-yelloN\- ; primary coverts 
deep -blue ; great under wing-coverts and inner 'webs of 
primaries below blue; ta'il below bluish; beak fleshy 
horn-coloured ; feet brownish horn-coloured ; iris dark 
brown. Female with a narrower 'beak, without lateral 
angle at end of cutting edge of upper mandible, when 
viewed from above. Hab., South-Eastem Brazil, ilatto 
Grosso, Bolivia, the Uppeir Amazon, and East Peru. 

Edwa'rd Bartlett, speaking of this bird, as observed by 
him! in Eastern Peru, says that it " breeds in the white 
ants' nests, and is found in flocks about the banks of 
the rivers and towns. The eggs are white, and from 
five to six in number. ' ' 

Dr. Buss seems not to have personally possessed this 
Parrot, but 'he informs us that one in the po'ssession of 
Dr. Luchs, of Warmbrunn, learne'd to speak several 
words. 

By some this Parrakeet has 'been accounted specially 
noisy, but Mr. Phillipps thinks it is not more so than 
its allies. 

The London Zoological Society purchased an example 
of this bird in 1868, but it seems rarely to reach this 
country. 

White-WINSED Paerakekt (Brntngrrys virescens). 

The ladult male is deep grase-igreen above, the under 
pa.rts being .slightly paler and yellower ; the forehead, 
lores, and upper pa'its o! ch'eelks tinged with bluish- 
grey ; first primary black, with edge of outer web and 
tip blue; tliree succeeding primaries blue, with green 
outer edge; bastard-wing and remaining flights white, 
tlie secondaries slightly yellowish; greater coverts yel- 
low ; greater nnder wing-coverts, inner webs of first 
four primaries below, and mider-surface of tail bluish- 
green ; bealc pale yellowish horn-coloured; feet flesh- 
brownish; iris broiwH. Female with thicker beat, with 
less defined culm.en, and watho'Uit the defined 'angle at the 
end of the cutting-edge of the upper mandible, as 
viewed' from' above. Hab., the valley of the Amazon 
from Para to the Andes of Peru. 

Burmeister says that nothing special is known as to 
the wild life of this bird. According to Russ, it was 
recognised by Buffon as a talking bird. 

* See notpis' by Mr. Eeg-in-a-Id PhMps m tie Avicultural Maga- 
zine, Vol. IT., 13. 18. 
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Sir. Walter Goodfellow (The Ibis, 1902, p. 220) says : 
" A very common bird on the Lower Nape, but un- 
known on the upper parts of the river. On our canoe- 
journey down the stream we found it congregating 
along the banlis by thousands in the evening. If 
■disturbed the flocks flew around with such deafening 
cries that it was impossible to hear each other speak. 
The Indians delighted in disturbing them. They 
roosted in trees growing in marshy ground and where 
the river-banks were less dense than elsewhere. They 
■were nesting on the ilaranon in August." 

This is by no means a common species ; indeed, Mr. 
Phillipps speaks of one in his possession as the only 
living example he has seen, and he was informed that 
it was the only one in Europe ; it has, however, on 
several occasions, been an inhabitant of our London Zoo- 
logical Gardens, a specimen having been purchased as 
long ago as 1862, a second presented in 1870, a third pur- 
chased in 1871, and the illustration in Mr. Seth-Smith's 
" Parrakeets " was drawn from an example living in 
the Gardens, probably in 1902. 

Oeange-flanked Parrakeet (Brotogeri/s pyrrhopterus). 

The male above is dark green, below more yellowish ; 
the forehead, lores, chin, and cheeks grey ; crown bluish- 
green ; outer webs of flights bluish, inner webs broadly 
blackish with narrow yellow edges ; greater coverts and 
bastard wing dark blue ; under wing-coverts deep 
orange; beak pale flesh-coloured; feet flesh-coloured; 
iris brown. Female apparently smaller, and with 
shorter beak. Hab., Western Ecuador and North- 
western Peru. 

Stolzmann says (Taczanowski's " Ornithologie du 
Perou, Vol. III., p. 205) : "Occurs in large flocks; 
all the pairs are mixed during flight. As noisy as the 
other Parrakeets, they love to assemble on the same tree 
when its food attracts them. The inhabitants assert 
that it nidificates in the nests of termites, which has 
been proved in the case of several other species. From 
Guayaquil a great number of these Parrakeets is sup- 
plied for the whole Peruvian coast; it is said that it 
learns to talk, but I have never met with an instance. 
Those which are reared imitate fowls. I have had 
an opportunity of verifying its hatred of the little 
Parrakeet of the coast {Pritiacula crdestis), for on 
placing one in their cage they flew down in a great 
rage and began to attack it; then, when that Parrakeet 
was wounded, they mangled it in an atrocious manner. 
The sight of a cat or an owl frightens them extremely. 
In the month of April il. Jelski has seen the young 
completely fledged. Its name is perico." 

Mr. Walter Goodfellow {The Avirultural Magazine, 
First Series, Vol. VI., p. 58) says "The Ecuadorians 
seem to take no interest whatever in the bird life which 
surrounds them on every side, and it is quite the ex- 
ception rather than the rule to find them keeping birds 
in captivity, and when they do their ambition does 
not soar beyond a. Parrot. However, at times in 
Guayaquil birds are offered for sale in fair quantities, 
even if the varieties in vogue are limited. No doubt 
the European population has caused a certain demand 
for them there, and prices range very cheap indeed — 
1 real (2id.) or 2 reals each seems to be the usual 
price for almost any bird. At the former price can 
be bought any number of the little Orange-flanked 
Parrakeets, and very tame indeed they all seem. Thefe 
I)irds are exceedingly common in the neighbourhood, 
and can be met with almost anywhere in vast flocks. 
'Paviches,' they are locally called. They commit 
great damage in the banana plantations, and bananas 
seem to be their staple food in captivity." 



Dr. Rufs says that this is one of the rarest species. 
Mrs. Strutzky, of Berlin, had one for nine years which 
had previously been in captivity six to eight years. It 
was very tame, sensible and pleasing, spoke several 
words, and could laugh like a human being. 

Although formerly rare in the market, this very 
noisy little species is now pretty freely imported, yet 
is still expensive. The first specimens exhibited at 
Regent's Park were purchased in 1862, since which date 
several others have been acquired. 

Tovi Parrakeet [Brolorjenjs jugularis). 

Green above, more yellowish below ; the head scapu- 
lars, lower back, rump, two central tail-feathers, and 
abdomen more or less bluish ; lesser upper wing- 
coverts olive brown ; primary-coverts deep blue ; an 
orange spot on the chin ; lesser under wing-coverts 
yellow ; beak, pale brownish flesh-coloured ; feet 
yellowish flesh-coloured; iris brown. Female with 
narrower, shorter and more arched beak. Hab., South 
Mexico, Central America, and Colombia. 

This is a common species which, like many other 
Parrakeets, feeds partly upon fruit in its wild state. 
It breeds in nests of the white ant, ]\Ir. Walter Good- 
fellow (The Ibis, 1902, p. 220) says : " Fairly numerous 
on the upper parts of the Napo, but not seen by us 
on the lower parts of the river. We saw young in 
the possession of the Indians in April." 

Although not infrequently imported and bred by 
several German aviculturists. Dr. Russ, in his hand- 
book, was unable to give any details as to the breeding ; 
he, however, tells us of one specimen which learned to 
speak several words distinctly from an Amazon Parrot. 

Mr. Phillipps speaks of a very tame pair of this 
species which he possessed, and which used to follow 
him and settle on his head and shoulders. The Zoo- 
logical Society purchased its first specimen of the bird 
in 1872 ; oddly enough, although this seems to be one 
of the most charming representatives of the genus, 
very few examples have found their way to the Regent's 
Park Gardens. 

Golden-fronted Parrakeet (Brotogenjs tuipara). 

The male is green with somewhat lighter under- 
surf ace ; forehead, chin, and primary coverts, orange ; 
flights deep blue, tipped and edged with green ; greater 
under wing-coverts and inner webs of flights below 
blue ; lateral tail-feathers with their inner webs edged 
with yellow ; beak and feet horn-whitish ; naked skin 
encircling eye broad and bluish- white ; iris deep brown. 
Female with longer beak, less arched, and not showing 
a defined angle at end of cutting edge of upper mandi- 
ble when viewed from above. Hab., Lower Amazons. 

Dr. E. A. Goeldi, in an article on an expedition up 
the Capim River (The Ibis, 1903, p. 481), says : " The 
beautifully orange-marked Brotogerys tuipara was ob- 
served opening the fruits of a gigantic Mongiiba tree 
(Bombax monguba) in search of the seeds, and its crop 
was filled with masses of the substance thence pro- 
cured. The same predilection for iSIonguba seeds I 
had already observed several times in Para." 

Although not frequently imported, tnis Parrakeeb 
was living in our Zoological Gardens in 1879, and Mr. 
Phillipps has possessed two females, which he describes 
as very timid birds. One of these paired with a 
Musky Lorikeet, and laid four clear eggs, which are 
described as "round ovals of large size, larger than 
those of the Golden-shouldered Parrakeet, but not ex- 
hibiting the slight inclination to quince-shape of most 
of the eggs of the Tovi with which I was favoured 
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some years ago." [The Avicultural Magazine, First 
Series, Vol. VI., p. 142.) 

j\Ir. Seth-Smith also obtained a specimen in 1905, 
which he at first paired up with a Musky Lorikeet; 
but, as the latter plucked out his wife's feathers, they 
were separated, and she was subsequently paired with 
a Tovi Parrakeet, with which she lived happily. 

Golden-winged Pakkakeet (Brotogerys chrysopterus). 

Differs from the preceding species in having the 
forehead and chin brown instead of orange ; it is also 
rather smaller. Female with the beak narrower at 
base, with less defined culmen, also longer and without 
indication of angle at end of cutting edge of upper 
mandible when viewed from above. Hab., Guiana, 
Venezuela, and Trinidad. 

I have found no notes on the wild life of this rarely 
imported species. The Zoological Society of London 
first received an example in exchange in 1878, and at 
least one specimen has been added to the Regent's Park 
collection since that date. 

TtjI Pakuakeet (Brotogerys tiii). 

Th« adult male is grass-green above, the rump, upper 
tail-oorerts and under surface somewhat paler and 
yellower ; front of head, lores, and a streak behind- the 
eye yellow ; 'bastard wing ;blue with green outer webs 
to the feathers ; primary coverts bluish ; inner webs 
of flights blackish a.bove, .bluish below ; greater under 
wing-coverts blue ; beak dark yellowish brown ; feet 
clear horn grey, the claws darker ; iris hrown. The 
female has no yellow streak behind the eye ; her beak 
also is narrower and shorter than in the male. Hab., 
Western Brazil, the Upper Ama.zons, Eastern Ecuador, 
and Eastern Peru. 

According to Edward Bartlett {" Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society," 1873, p. 300), this species, like 
B. xanthopterus and B. jugularis, breeds in the white 

llr. Walter Goodfellow [TJie lUs. 1902, p. 220) says : 
"First seen bv us on the Lower Xaiio near the mouth 
of the Curari. Just after we entered the Maranon our 
Indians discovered a nest a little way off in the forest. 
It was about twenty feet from the ground, in the hollow 
of a branch. It contained five young, some almost fully 
fledged, while others had hardly a feather on them. I 
reared several of these, and brouglit them to England 
ivith me." ifr. Goodfellow gives a fuller account (in 
nhich, however, he says that six young ones were 
obtained from the nest) in The Ai-hvllural Magazine, 
First Series, Vol. VI., p. 126. It appears that tliey fed 
readily on hanana until that gave out, and then, as 
readily, took to cauaryeeed. One pair was brought 
home ; he found them tame and affectionate. 

Dr. Russ says that this is one of the smallest and 
most beautiful of the small-beaked Parrots. He found 
a pair which he turned into his bird-room uncommonly 
pleasing and lovable, and their chattering neither shrill 
nor unpleasant, but on the contrary comical ; they were 
peaceable towards smaller associates. Although they 
took possession of a nest-box they did not breed. 

'Sir. Phillipps expresses similar satisfaction with 
three examples which he has owned ; he, however, con- 
siders it a delicate 'bird and one difiicult to get into good 
plumage. 

Although still rare in the market, this little bird is 
more often imported than formerly ; it is, however, 
unfortunate that it should he the least hardy of its 
genus, since otherwise it has everything to endear it to 
its owners. The Zoological Society of London secured 
its first specimen in 1862, and has since owned several 
others. 



CHAPTER XI 



SUB FAMILY PIONIN.^. 
Amazons, Caiques, etc. 

The Amazon Parrots are characterised by a rather- 
short, broad tail ahout half the length of the wing. 
The oil-gland i.s not tufted ; the under-surface of the- 
hook of the up]>er mandible has a roughened file-like 
surface ; the cere which surrounds the entire base of 
the beak is naked, and swollen in front of the nostrils. 
The Amazons are confined to tropical America ; they- 
are noisy but intelligent birds, of rather large size, and 
with bright green as the prevalent colo-ur ; they are 
somewhat treacherous, but very gifted as talkers, and 
consequently are general favourites. In their -ivild state 
they appear to nest rather high up in the hollow 
branches of lofty trees ; they are^ very destructive to 
fruit. In captivity a dry sesd-mi.xture, consisting of 
one part wheat to two each of dari, .sunfiower, and 
canary, seems to suit them best ; 'but a little maize,, 
boiled' for two hours, should be added once or twice a 
week ; nuts should he given in winter (the best being 
Barcelonas or walnuts removed from the shells), and in 
summer peas in the pod ; banana, ripe grapes, apple, or 
orange should be given daily, and, for variety, occa- 
sionally a piece of plain dry biscuit. On no account 
should aaiy form of animal food, any form of sop or 
squashy food be given, nor should any of the mixtures, 
advertised under the misleading title of " Parrot Food " 
be given to these or any other Parrots, inasmuch as 
they are suited to the requirements of none ; in fact,, 
the very supposition that it is possible to prepare a 
general food for an order of birds which varies so greatly 
in the nature of its food as the Psittaci is preposterous 
on the face of it. 

As it is most important, in order to keep Parrots in 
good health and plumage, that each group should be 
fed according to rule and on the most suitable food, 
so it is equally important to avoid rmnatural drinks.: 
It is a common error with owners of Parrots to offer 
them some of the drink which they happen to be them- 
selves partaking of — usually milk, tea, coffee, cocoa, or 
chocolate, though t\^'0 instances have come under my 
notice in which the unfortunate birds have been given 
beer. Pure water only should be given, excepting, of 
course, in case of illness, when some medicine or stimu- 
lant may Ije temporarily added. To give unwholesome 
food or drink is to undermine a bird's constitution, 
causing indigestion and all other iUs to which the 
feathered tribe is liable. 

Should an Amazon catch cold, put a few chillies 
among its seeds and a few drops of tincture of iron with 
a little glycerine (eight drops) in its -drinking water. A 
nasal douche, consisting of one part glyco-thymoline 
to nine parts water, is also an excellent remedy. 

Gtiilding's Amazon {Cfirysofis guildingi). 

Copper brown, with black edges to tKe feathers; 
bastard-wing and primary-coverts green, the first some- 
what bluish, the last orange at base of outer webs; 
primaries black, yellow at base ; secondaries blue, 
edged with green, first three or four secondaries orange- 
at base, basis of inner secondaries yellow ; tertials 
partly green ; edge of vv-ing yellowish-orange in front, 
yellowish-gi-een behind, the edges of the feathers blue ; 
tail above with the base yellow and orange, the middle 
blue, the tip yellow ; crown white, shading into yellow 
behind ; lores and feathers below the eyes white ; back 
and sides of head and throat blue, with the bases of 
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the feathers yellowish-green ; lower neck more or less 
greenish ; feathers of abdomen green towards the black 
edges ; under tail-coverts greenish-yellow ; smaller 
under wing-coverts orange varied with green ; grea.ter 
coverts and bases of iimer webs of flights below yellow ; 
tail below oranw at base, green in the middle, yellow 
at tip ; beak pale hom-colour ; feet grey. Female with 
a much broader beak with less arched culmen. Hab., 
St. Vincent, West Indies. 

This is one of the most beautiful of the Amazon 
Parrots, as may be at once seen by a reference to the 
charming coloured plate published in The, AvicuUural 
Magazine, Second Series, Vol. II., facing p. 121; it 
was supposed that the eruptions at St. Vincent com- 
pletely exterminated the species, and Canon Button 
says (i.e., p. 122) : " Xow — everyone who possesses one 
says, ' Mine is the last of its species.' I know of five ' last 
of their species.' One in the Zoo, one belonging to a 
lady, my own, and two in the island of St. Vincent. I 
had an opportunity of buying one two or three years 
ago, but its character was not attractive, and I let it 
■ pass into the hands of Mr. Jamrach." 

Mr. Clarke, an American, obtained specimens of this 
bird on St. Vincent in 1904 ; therefore we read in Mr. 
JI. J. NichoU's interesting .book (" Three Voyages of a 
Naturalist," p. 140) : " On St. Vincent the fine Parrot 
— Chrysalis gu'ddingi — which is found nowhere else in 
the world, has not get become extinct, and is still found 
in some numbers on the high peaks." 

This species was first purchased for tbe Regent's Park 
Gardens in 1874, and since that date several other speci- 
mens have been added to the collection; -I saw one 
tbere in 1906 or 1907. It is generally regarded as rather 
a morose and stupid bird. 

AtTGUST Amazon {Chrysotis augusta.) 
Upper surface mostly green, the feathers edged with 
blackish ; front edge of wing and speculum crimson ; 
primaries dark-brown, green at the base of the outer 
webs ; outer secondaries dull purple, inner ones tipped 
with dull blue ; tail above dull reddish-brown, vinous 
at tip, the central feathers and base of the lateral ones 
tinged with green, the outermost feather reddish-brown ; 
head, neck, breast, and abdomen deep purplish-blue, 
edged with black, excepting that those of the crown 
are edged with dark shining green ; feathers of upper 
breast and vent distinctly purple ; sides, flanks, 
thighs, and under tail-coverts green, with blackish 
edges to the feathers and with a more or less blue 
tinge towards the edges ; smaller under wing-coverts 
green, tipped with blue ; greater coverts and base of 
inner webs of flights below dull green ; tail below 
reddish-brown, shot with green; upper mandible deep 
horn-colour, marked on each side of the base with 
whitish ; under mandible paler ; feet blackish-brown. 
Female perhaps slightly duller in colour, the beak 
probably differs from that of the male as_ in the 
preceding species. Hab., Dominica, West Indies. 

Messrs. G. E. and A. H. "\'errill (Transactions 
Connecticut Academy VIII., page 315, 1892) say that 
C. augusta is said to be common among the mountains 
on the windward side of the island. " It was mainly 
to procure these Imperial Parrots, so seldom seen in 
collections, that our trip was made to Bass-en-ville, 
which is a single house in the primeval forest, and only 
to be reached by one of the worst trails ever travelled, 
and we spent a number of months among the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. This trip, however, well repaid us 
for our trouble, as it was there we took many of our 
best birds and other specimens ; but though Parrots 
were seen nearly every day, and we were accompanied 



by Mr. Hennessey Dupigny and another hunter, our 
united efforts secured but two of these shy birds in 
the ten days we were there." 

According to I\lr. A. Hyatt- Verrill, of Newhaven. 
U.S.A., this species is now much less common than 
(J. bouqueti, a bird which (on the authority of Jlr. 
Clark) was supposed to be extinct (cf. The Ibis., 1907, 
pp. 365, 367). It was first presented to the Zoological 
Society in 1865, but it seems to be rarely imported, 
although Canon Button (The Avicullvral Magazine 
First Series, Vol. VIII., pp. 151, 152) describes a 
specimen in his collection, and speaks of one in the 
possession of Lady Thompson. He says it is the 
largest of the Amazons, and apparently it is a good 
talker. The article is accompanied by an excellent 
coloured plate. 

ViNACEOTjs Amazon (Chrysotis vinacea). 

Green, the feathers edged with black ; long feathers, 
of the hind neck, with a bluish-grey band near the 
black edges ; upper tail-coverts yellowish-green ; front 
edge of wing and speculum at base of outer webs of 
three first secondaries, red ; first primary black, with 
blue outer web ; the others with the outer webs green 
towards base, blue towards tip ; tail gradually becom- 
ing yellowish-green towards tip, and with the lateral 
feathers bright red at base of inner, and dull deep 
purplish-red at base of outer webs ; frontal band, lores, 
and chin red ; breast and the abdomen more or less 
reddish-vinous, tinged with bluish towards the black 
edges of the feathers ; under tail-coverts yellowish- 
green ; greater under wing-coverts and part of inner 
webs of flights towards base verditer-green ; beak red 
tipped with white ; feet olivaceous-gi<ey ; irides 
orange. Female smaller, rather duller, the beak less 
bright in colour, broader, but more compressed from 
the nostrils forward on each side of the culmen ; the 
latter more arched. Hab., " South-Eastern Brazil, 
Paraguay, and N. Argentina " (Salvadori). 

Herr II. von Ihering, in his " Ornithological Notes 
from South Brazil " (The Ibis, 1901, pp. 13, 14) de- 
scribes the egg of this bird as follows : — " This is an 
egg of 38 by 30 mm. in dimensions, and of oval form. 
The poles are subequal, the surface is smooth, little 
polished, and with some scattered deep pores. The 
nest from which it was taken was a hole situated very 
high in a colossal murta tree. The level of the nest 
was at 2 m. below the entrance, and to obtain the 
eggs it was necessary to make a second opening with 
an axe." 

In Sclater and Hudson's " Argentine Ornithology," 
Vol. II., p. 47, we read : — "White gives us the follow- 
ing notes on its habits : Both in Concepcion and San 
Javier these Parrots are found in incredible numbers 
feeding in the orange-groves which cover and enclose 
the extensive Jesuit ruins in those parts of Misiones. 
They seem to be very voracious, as they feed all day 
long, and the inhabitants shoot them for food ; but 
they are not easily scared, for on hearing a shot they 
only fly up in clouds to descend again, meanwhile 
making the air resound with their shrill cries. They 
can be be taught to talk tolerably well if taken young. ' ' 

Russ gives the price of this Amazon in Germany as 
from 50 to 75 marks when freshly imported ; it is 
therefore evidently a rare bird in the European market, 
yet several examples have been exhibited in the London 
Zoological Gardens. 

Bltte-faced Amazon (Chrysotis versicolor.) 
Green, the feathers conspicuously edged with black, 
especially on the upper surface ; upper tail-coverts 
yellowish-green ; front edge of wing also yellowish- 
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green; speculum formed by the bases of the outer 
webs of the first three or four secondaries, red ; 
primaries black, but all excepting the first, and the 
primary-coverts, deep blue towards base of outer webs ; 
■outermost secondaries blue towards the tips ; tail with 
.a broad terminal belt of greenish-yellow, central 
feathers otherwise green, but the lateral feathers with 
the basal half of outer webs blue, deeper on the out- 
side feather, the three outer ones also with a red spot 
at the base of the inner webs ; front of crown, sides of 
Iiead, and throat, blue ; forehead, lores, and cheeks 
with a purple tinge ; a broad red belt across the lower 
throat ; breast and abdomen yellowish-green, each 
feather dull pale-red at base and towards the black 
•edge ; under tail-coverts and smaller under wing-coverts 
yellowish-green; greater under wing-coverts and base 
of inner webs of flights below verditer-blue ; tail below 
b)lack towards base, with three red basal spots as 
above ; beak horn-blackish, yellowish at base of upper 
mandible ; irides orange. Female probably with 
shorter beak. Hab., St. Lucia, West Indies. 

I have found no notes on the wild life of this 
Amazon ; it was formerly wrongly identified in the 
Zoological Society's list as G. bouqueti. The first 
example was purchased for the Gardens in ,1874, and 
two more were obtained in the year following. 

Bouquet's Amazon {CJirjjf^vii.i houqueli). 

Gxeen, the feathera with black edges ; upper tail- 
■covertis yeillowish-green ; pi-imary coverts blackish-green 
tinged with blue .at the tips; firet primary black, the 
■others deep blue at base of inner webs and tinged with 
green at the edges; first three secondaries with a, red 
spot at baee of oute'.r 'wehS', forming a speculum ; all the 
secondaries tinged with blue tO'Wai'ds the tips ; lateral 
tail-featheiB with a broad gre'&nish-yellow belt at the 
tips ; central feathers with narrow tips of the same 
colour; first four feathers (red at base of innar webs, 
outer feather with blue edging to the base of the outer 
web ; forehead . lores, orbital region, f roint of cheeks, 
amd throat puipliish-blue ; a Ted spot on middle of lower 
throat ; greater under wing-ooverts verditer-green ; 
flights below with the inner webe verditer-blue ; under 
tail-coverts yellowish-green ; tail below with the ter- 
minal half yellowish-green, the inner webs O'f the lateral 
feathers red at base ; beak pale hom-oolour, yellcwieh 
at base of upper mandible; feet dusty; irides orange. 
Female not differentiated. Hab., Dominica, ffeist 
Indies. 

As already noted, ilr. Clark stated that this epecies 
was extinct. In leply to this ilr. A. Hyatt- Verill wrote 
to Count Salvadori (see Tlic Ihl% 1907, pp. 365, 366) ae 
follows : " During the past three years I have resiided 
in Dominica, und have made extensive collections of 
the birds. I have found C'hryi^ntl-i hotn/ucti partiouilaily 
abundant and easy to procure, and have secured over 
forty epecimiens. Graf von Berlepisch has a. number 
which I .sent him. and others were disposed of to 
various collectors. This species is dnoreasing rapidly, 
and spreading over the whole island. On a former visit, 
fifteen years ago, I found Bouquet's Parrrot miuch rarer 
than (T'. augusta, whereas at the pres^ent time it ie far 
more common. The birds are found within a few miles 
of Roseau, and are particularly abundant in the Lagoon 
valley in the central part of the island, where they 
are very tame and feed near the houses of the planters 
in enormous flociks. In feet, at that place I 'have shot 
them from the verandahs of the houses. They are Idlled 
in large numbers for the market, and during the open 
«>easoTi can be bought for 1®. each. 



"How ilr. Olark could have been misled into sup- 
posing this Parrot extinct is inexplicable to me." 

Although this bird appears never previously to have 
reached the London Zoological Gardens (the species 
entered under that name in the list having, as already 
stated, been 0. versicolor), the Hon. aind Rev. Canon 
Dutton received a specimen in June, 1900, which he 
subsequently sent to the Garrdeos. He says of it : " My 
bird -\i-:is tame enough to let me ©craitch its head, but 
beyond that had nothing to recommend it. It was not 
aflectionate, it never said a word, and uttered cease- 
lessly a. cry which, although unlike that of any other 
Amazon, was not the less wearisome on that account." 
{The. Avicultiiral Maqazine, First Series, Vol. VII., 
p. 110.) An excellent coloured plate accompanies Canon 
Dutton's article. 

Gu.4TEii.4LAN --Vmazon (CJirysoti-f quatemalm). 

Green, upper surface mealy ; feathers of hind neck 
edged with Ijlackish ; first primary 'black, the rest also 
black, but with the bas.il half of the outer webs green, 
next to which colour the black is more or less sufllused 
with blue ; base of first four eecomdaries red, forming 
a speculum ; tips of secondaries black, more or less 
tinged with blue ; tail with the terminal half yellow or 
greenish-yellow ; cro^i-n and stripe over eye bluish ; 
back of crown slightly tinged with, lilacine-grey ; cheeks 
and under-isurface of body yellowisih-green ; greater 
under wing-coverts verditer-blue with yellowish edges ; 
inner webs of flights below partly verditer-green ; beak 
bluish-black, with a, yello'wish or reddish spot at bass 
of upper m-andible; feet greenish-ashy; irides orange- 
red. FemaJe with a broader beak, espeoiaily at the 
base, the teirminal hook coarser. Hab., "Southern 
Mexico and Central America, as far as Honduras ana 
Nicara>g'aa (')." '(Salvadori.) 

I have no notes on the wild life of this Amazon in 
any work in my library. Russ speaks of it as rarer in 
the trade than Natterer's Amazon, yet the London Zoo- 
logical Society has had fcveral examples, the first being 
purchased in 1870. 

ME-4LY -\m.vzon [Ohrysoiis farinosa). 

The adult male above ie green, having a mealy appear- 
ance ; below paler, and yellowish on the under tail- 
coverts ; forehead and cheeks yellowish; centre of crown 
yellow, frequently finely spotted with red ; feathers of 
hack of head, nap^e, and hind-neck edged behind with 
blaok; front margin of wing and speculum scarlet; pri- 
maries black, bluish at tips, all excepting the first green 
towards the base of the outer webs, between which and 
the black is a bluish tinge; tail with a yellowish band 
on its terminal half, the outer tail-feather often with its 
outer 'web narrowly edged with blue ; beak pale horn- 
grey, C'ere blackish, base of both mandibles with an 
orange-yellowish spot ; feet blackish-grey powdered wibli 
whitish, the claws black ; iris brown internally, red or 
orange towai'ds the outside. Female apparently with 
less yellow and no red on the crown, and probably with 
the irides paler (as is certainly the case in some, if not 
all, Amazons) ; the beak slightly broader at base, longer, 
and with more slender terminal hook (thus forming an 
exception to the general rule). Hab., Guiana and 
apparently Eastern Brazil. 

Burmeister deeciihes the beak of this bird as clear 
bluis'h-gi'ey, ailmost white at the tip. He says that this 
is the largest specieis of its genus in Brazil and' ap- 
parently in the whole of America, It is very common 
on the Amazon and throughout Guiana. 

Dr. Emil A. Goeldi, in a.n article on the birds of 
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South Guiana {The Ihis, 1897, p. 158) says : " On some 
of the gigantic treee (such as ' Sumaiimas ') we observed 
chajiming eocieties of . . . Parrots (such a* C'hrysotis 
farinosa, the 'Moleiro,' which was very frequent)." 

As a cage-bird th« Hon. ancj Rev. F. G. Button did 
not find it teachable, but Dr. Russ Kiys : " A favoured 
talker, is on© of the most gifted, at tlie same time 
gentle and amialble, but unhappily one of the most 
frightful shriekers." He statee the German price as 30 
to 45 marks, or, for a talker, 75, 90, to 100 marks. 

The first example to reach the Regent's Park Gardens 
■was deposited in 1863, and probably in all they have 
had the honour of exhibiting about a dozen specimens 
to the public. 

Mercenaey Amazon (Clirysotis merccnaria). 

Green ; feathers of the hind-neck edged irith black ; 
upper tail-coverts paler, brighter green ; front edge of 
wing yellow more or less tinged with red ; tips of 
flights hlack, more or lees tinged with hlue ; the usual 
red' speculuim, at base of firsit three secondariee ; central 
tail-feathers with yellowish-green tips, lateral featheois 
mostly red between the green bajse, and greamsh-yellow 
tips, but dai'k purple between the red and green on the 
outeT webs ; the second and third feathers with the inner 
webs red to the base, the outermost one with a. bine 
edge to its ooter web ; forehead, cheeks, and linder- 
em-fac-e paler and brigihter green than the back; tail 
below i\-ith a reddish tirage on the lateral feathers up 
to the greenish-yellow tips-; beak dusky, yellowisJi at 
base of upper mandible ; feet brown ; irideis yellow. 
Female probably differing in form of heak as in iha 
preceding species.* Hab., "Peru, Ecuador, and' Colom- 
bia. " (Salvadori.) 

Stolzmann says (Taczanswski's " Ornithologie du 
Perou," Vol. III., p. 222) ■ " Parrakeet going to the 
greatest height in the mountains after C'onurus 
mitratus; the commonest at Huambo, where one often 
sees great numbers arrive upon the trees. In the morn- 
ing and at sunset they are most restless, especially at 
that last period of the day's work one sees them arrive 
at the place of their choice in great or small com- 
munities. There they scream, and finally, when all 
the company is complete, they all take wing at one 
signal given and retire screaming to the place where 
they pass the night; afterwards one sees isolated 
delayed pairs follow the principal community. 

"When feeding they are quiet and difficult to dis- 
cover. The hunter does not usually discover their 
presence until they fly away, thrice uttering their cry 
of alarm and including the entire community in their 
flight. I have never seen this species in captivity, for 
the inhabitants do not know the nesting-places. Jlean- 
while, I have been assured that it is sometimes reared 
and learns to talk perfectly. " Its flight, like that of 
C'hrysotis in general, most resembles that of ducks, just 
as hurriedly flapping the wings. In the forest they 
always keep in pairs. Its name is loro Hirdn." 

This rarely-imported Amazon arrived at the London 
Zoological Gardens in 1882. Russ thinks this is the 
only time in which it has been imported. ("Hand- 
buch," p. 238). 

Okange- WINGED AMAZON (Clirysotis amazonica). 

The adult male is green above, paler below ; feathers 
at back of neck edged with blackish ; forehead, lores 

* Specimen© witJtioui a red' fipecudoira are regrarded ai9 young 
by Ooimt Salvadiori, but lie says 'tliey sTioiw ra.o fftii«r sig'ii of 
youth; perhaps they may be fennailes; but I think not, for si&^kI 
females are in the Museum coHeetion, 



and superi iliary stripe blue ; front of head and a spot 
on the cheeks from below the eye extending to the beak 
of shining yellow; ear coverts grass green; first primary 
covert tipped with blue ; wing-.'-peculum orange-red ; 
primaries black, all excepting the first, with green 
outer webs, with a blue tinge between the grjen and 
black as in the preceding species ; lateral tail-feathers, 
with the inner web orange-red almost to the tips, and 
crossed by a green band ; outer feather with the middle 
of the outer web blue ; beak pale horn yellowish, the 
tip dusky ; a yellow spot at the base of the upper 
mandible ; feet brownish horn-grey ; iris cinnabar red 
to clear yellow. Female with shorter, less tapering 
and more arched beak than the male. I should think 
it probable that the examples with clear yellow iris 
would prove to be the females, and those with cinnabar 
or reddish-orange iris the males. Hab., Guiana, 
Venezuela, Trinidad, Colombia, and the Amazons. 

This species is abundant in the woods and scrubs of 
the plain region. At night great flocks collect in their 
favourite roosting places, whence during the day they 
wander through the neighbourhood in search of food. 
In spring and summer the sexes of each pair are con- 
tinually seen together. The species is much sought 
for and cherished as a pet by the natives. This is 
practically all that Burmeister has to say respecting 
the home life of the species, but from what Dr. Russ 
says, it appears to nest near the top of extremely lofty 
branchless trees (of course in holes). 

C. A. Lloyd (" Timehri," Xew Ssries, Vol. IX., 
p. 270) says that the Indians assert that Clirysotis 
ochrocepliala " frequently breeds in company 'Ath. C. 
amszonica, and that young birds of both species are 
often taken from the same nest." 

In Dr. Goeldi's notes on the birds of the Capim 
River {The Ibis, 1903, pp. 478-9) he speaks of "the 
deafening noise made by various Parrots, among them 
especially the ' Curica ' {Chrysotis amazonica)." This 
confirms the late Dr. Russ's statement that it is the 
most irritating of screamers, though admitted to be very 
teachable ; nevertheless, even when it talks, it does not 
omit to screech. 

This Amazon was first purchased by the Zoological 
Society of London in 1873, since which time a good 
many examples have been exhibited in the Gardens at 
Regent's Park. 

Blue-fronted Amazon {Chrysotis aisiiva). 

The gensi-al colour of this beauitiful bird is grass-green, 
clearer below than a cove; the forehead is bright azure 
blu!? ; the face, chin, and throat are occupied by a large 
pitch of yellow ; the shoulder of the wring and the third 
and fourth primaries are Ecarlet ; the first amd second 
primaries blue ; the centre tail feathers washed with 
reddish on the inner web ; beak blackish brown ; feet 
grey ; iris of eye orange. Dr. Russ, however, says that 
the beak is blackish-brown, with Ijlack cere, the feet 
bluish-grey, with black claws, and the iris varying from 
orange-red to yellow, and I think that he is more likely 
to be correct than Burmeister (who states that the beak 
is horn-grey, with paler culmen and pale yellow cere). 
Female with the beak shorter and broader at the base. 
Hab., Bolivia, Southern and Central Brazil, Paraguay 
and Argentina. 

Burmeister says that this is the commonest Parrot in 
the forest region of the Brazilian coast. It affects the 
marshy headlands of the river. Irs favourite fruits 
appear to be those of Conocarpus and Auicennia; it is 
also stated to do immense mischief in orange gardens,, 
which I can quite believe. 

Dr. E. Lonnberg, writing on Birds from N.W. 
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Argentina and the Bolivian Ghaco (The, Ibis, 1903, 
p. 467), says : " Iris reddish-yellow. Occurs in large 
flocks of several hundreds, but is very shy. In the 
morning and evening they fly to and from their feeding- 
places, making a deafening noise." 

This is more freely imported than any other Amazon, 
and is a general favourite as it is an excellent talker; 
in fact, in this respect it almost equals the Grey Parrot ; 
it is also very long-lived, so that for anyone who wants 
one of these big fellows as a companion this is un- 
doubtedly the species which he should select. 

Although I have never possessed it, I have met with 
so many at the houses of my friends that I have no 
hesitation in stating emphatically that I consider it 
far and away the most talented and most attractive of 
its genus. 

Some years since I had occasion to call upon my old 
friend Mr. Abrahams, and, finding him out, I waited 
■and had lunch with him. As we sat at table I heard, 
.as I thought, a street arab singing the whole of the 
words of " Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay " from beginning to 
•end, in a monotonous voice. " Do you hear it? " said 
Mr. Abrahams. "What, that child singing?" That 
tickled my friend. "Why, my good man," he said, 
" that's my Blue-fronted Amazon; if you wait you will 
hear him sing the whole of the words of a second song 
and then whistle a third." Sure enough the whole pro- 
gramme Avas carried out conscientiously by that clever 
bird, and then it started again. 

The Blue-fronted Amazon is very hardy, but, like 
all its congeners, it is not perfect, for it is undoubtedly 
treacherous and noisy. 

First deposited at the London Zoological Society's 
Gardens in 1864, this Amazon has never since been 
absent from that collection, in all probably consider- 
ably more than two dozen specimens have, from time 
to time, found a home there. 

YELLOW-SHOtrLDERED AMAZON (Chrysotis ochroi]te.ra). 

The prevailing colour of the adult male is green, 
somewhat paler below than above, all the feathers with 
black margins ; the forehead and lores yellowish-white ; 
the crown, cheeks, sides of head, including the ear- 
coverts, upper part of throat, and bend of wing yellow ; 
primaries mostly black ; wing-speculum scarlet ; outer 
tail feathers with the basal third cinnabar-red ; the outer 
feather with blue outer web ; the tips of all the tail 
feathers broadly yellowish ; greater under wing-coverts 
and inner webs of quills below blue ; beak horn-white ; 
feet pale; iris orange, "reddish-brown " (Hartert). The 
female differs, according to Russ, in having the region 
of the lower mandible, the lower breast and abdomen 
sky-blue ; all other colours duller ; it is probable that 
'it has a paler iris than the male and a shorter beak. 
Hab., Venezuela, perhaps Trinidad, certainly the 
Islands of Aruba and Margarita. 

In an article by Dr. E. Hartert (The Ibis, 1893, 
pp. 301-303), he says: "This beautiful Amazon, of 
which, in spite of the numbers that are kept in con- 
finement, specimens procured in a wild state are so 
rare in museums that its habitat could only be given 
with a, query in Salvadori's " Catalogue of the 
Parrots," inhabits the Island of Aruba. It might not 
be out of place here to state that it is also common 
in the lowland forests of the district of Coro and in 
-other parts of Venezuela, whence large numbers are 
sent to the bird-shops of the larger towns of Venezuela 
and to CuragajO." 

" This Parrot is not rare in the mjOT© wooded and 
Tocky parts of the island, but is £>omerwhiait -shy and not 



easily to be obtained in n-umbeans. It is said to breed in 
hollow trees." 

Mr. P. R. Lowe, writing on the birds of Margarita 
Island, says (The Ibis, 1907, p. 557) :— " I eaw isome of 
these PaiTOts in the high trees above El Vallle, where 
Capt. Robinson observed the species in large flocks, but 
there were also several parties round the lagoon at the 
west end of the isl'and." 

Dr. Russ accounts this one of the most familiar Parrots 
in the teade, "much bejoved by many frieinde of 
feathered prattlers; vrhdilst others despise it generally, 
as they do all smiail Amazons. Individual birds of this 
species are asitonishingly divenseJy gifted with speech. 
Acknowledged connoisseurs have indicaited certain 
remacrkaibly ricWy endowed Little Y'sl'low-heads CG'ernian 
trivial name) ; nuany ^vill loam ■.lothin.g. Behaviour 
entertaining ; for instance, it mimics faithfully aH kinds 
of animail voices, the crowing of cooks, the cacEiling of 
hens, the cooing of pigeoms, the miawing of cats, the 
barking of dogs, etc. ; it becomes uncommonly easily 
and altogether tame." 

Two examples of this species were depiosited at the 
London Zoological Gardens in 1869, since which date, a 
good ma-ny examples have been exhibited thta^e. 

Yellow-fronted Amazon (Clirijsoili ochrocephala). 

The prevailing colour of this bird, as usual, is grass- 
gToen, with more or less defined dusky hind margins to 
the feathers; lighter and more glistening below than 
above and more golden, with dajrk shaft-streaks on the 
flanks and under tail-coverts ; a lange yellow frontal 
patch which in its centre extends baOKW.ivdjs to the 
middle of the croAvn, in some examples (probably males) 
the yellow covers the crown, always, however, leaving a 
broad green interval above the eye ; bend of wing and 
wing-speculum, crimson ; in the open wing the base of 
the outer web of fourth seco.ndary is seen to be 
broadly purplish crimson ; primaries blue black , all 
but the first, with their outer webs green towards 
the bas6 ; .secondaries 'blueHblack toward the tips, 
becoming briglit blue on the outer webs; tail with 
golden igreeii tenminal belt narrowest on the central 
feathers, all the lateral feathers with a I'aige rose^red 
spat towaids the base of their innea- webs, and a green 
b.md across the middle; upper mandible fleshy horn 
colour, blaickislh towajds the tip, the cere blackish beset 
with black bristles; lo-wer mandible blackish horn-grey; 
feet ashy-grey, with whitish powdering ; claws horn- 
whitish ; iris, orange to pale am.ber. 

The females differ in having t.he yellow on the crown 
restricted if not absent, .and tlie iris pale. The beak is 
najrroweir from before to beyo.nd the middle when viewed 
from above. Hab., " Venezuela and Trinidad, Cclombia, 
Ecuador, and Eastern Peru" (Salvadtiri). 

Tile only note I have found respecting the wild life 
is that quoted under C. amazonica ; it is freely im- 
ported , and, according to Russ, the Indians regard it as 
the most highly intelligent species ; he says that it is 
" prized as a capable taJkor ; Surinaans learn to speak 
superbtively well, also to laugh, cry, sing, and whistle 
beautifully ; most of thetm are middling good birds, only 
a few are slightly or not at all gifted." 

About the year 1893 'an aunt of mine gave rae a 
femaile exampie of this species which bad been in her 
possession aihout twenty years, and had been in 
captivity in the possession of at least two owners for 
many years previously. 

Al'thouigh an undoubted female, tliis bird had entirC'ly 
forgotten its own language, and expressed all its 
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emotions of rage, pleasure, fear, etc., preciseily in the 
same manner as a chM would. When startled or angry 
it would shout at the top of its voice exactly like a. boy 
in a passion, filling up the intervals betwee.n the shouts 
with heart-rending sobs ; sometimes it would call' in a 
loud voice (whidh couild be heard half-way down the 
road) for La]a, but Lala never came to help it. On 
enquiry I discovered thait Lala was the Pairot's render- 
ing for Nana, an ayah who at one lime had stayed with 
a child at my aunt's house. 

^ Although OUT Amazon said many things very dis- 
tinctly, and evidently, in many cases, understood the 
meaning of what it was saying to some extent, it also 
tallcod a lot of utteirly unintelligible twaddle to itself, 
apparently asking itself a series of nonsensical questions, 
to each of which it answered with a grave decided swing 
of its head — " No ! " One funny little s^eries of questions 
often took place when one first came down in the 
The bird would stretoh out its neck, look 



morning : 




Yellow-fronted Amazon {Female). 

fixedly at you, and ask — " Quite well? " " Better, 
thanks Polly." "0! much better?" "Yes, much 
better." "Quite better?" "Yes, quite better." 
"Quite right," and with a swing of its neck the bird 
turned round and (began to strut (backwards and for- 
wards. Another favourite isaries of. 'sentences was gone 
through whenever anyone came into the room dressed 
for a walk : " Are you go-mg out? " " Are you going in 
the park." "There's a oat in the park!" "Good- 
bye." 

This bird was my servant's pet. She carried it about 
■on her shoulder, and I was often afraid it would peck 
her eyes out ; it 'bit (her once or twice, but when it died 
in Februaiy, 1898, ishe wais almos't inconsolable. 

A good many specimens of this species have been 
exhibited at tlie London Zoological Gardens, the first 
received there being presented in 1868. 

Yellow-billed Amazon {Chrysotis panamensis) . 

Very like the preccdimg species, but sonalier, the vertex 
of the 'head tinged with glaucO'US-graen ; the yellow of 
the head confined to tlie front, where the glaucous-green 



is v/anting ; ha'iiy feathers round nostrils paiitly golden j 
the thighs yellow ; beak yellowish (whitish horn-grey 
according 'to Russ), lead-'OO'loured at tip. Female pro- 
baljly with shorter and broader (beak. Hab., Panama, 
Veragua, and Colombia. 

I have obtained no information respecting the wild 
life. Russ states that it comes into the market associ- 
ated with the preceding species and is usually not 'lis- 
tinguished from it, doubtless it is equalMy gifted. He 
describes another (species?) und'Cir the name of Ilagea- 
beck's Amazon (Psittacus hagenhecki), which has been 
ignored by systematiste ; it is said to difi'er from 
0. ochrocepAalus in its white beak with blackish, tip, 
the almost entire absence of red from the edge of the 
wing and the tail, as well as the different marking of 
the latter (each feather with a weak reddish spot) ; from 
C. jjanamensis by its 'clearer gxeen under surface, the 
lack of th'C bluie-green spot on the abdomen, yellow 
thighs and superior 'sdze Hab., Unknown. If these 
birds come home togetlier from Cki'lombia, where both 
occur, is it not probable that they may interbreed there 
and produce inteir-grades in size and coloration? The 
Zoological Society of London has, at various tim^es, 
owned a fair number of this species ; it would be in- 
teresting to know whether all have been perfectly 
typical. 



QoLDEN-NAPED AMAZON {Chrysotis auiipalUata). 

The adult male is grass-igreen, rather paler below 
than above; the nape and often part of the orown 
yellow ; edge and bend of wing with a few red f ea'thers ; 
wing speculum red; primaries black, aU excepting the 
first with the base of itheir outer webs green ; tips of 
both primaries and secondaries shot with blue ; tail with 
a yellowish .terminal belt; lateral feathers with the 
inner Avebs red at base ; outer featbeirs edged with blue 
at base of outer web ; beak pall© horn-grey, yellowish at 
base of upper mandible ; cere black ; feet dtisky ; iris 
orange-red to hazel. Female with narrower beai, less 
bell-Siaped when viewed from above, more arched, and 
v/ith shorter terminal hook. Haib., Western Central 
Ameriaa from Guatemala to Co'sba Rica and Tigre and 
Ruatan Islands. 

Mr. C. F. Underwood, writing on the Birds of the 
Volcano of Miravalles [The Ibis, 1896, pp. 445, 446) 
says : — " Very rare so liigh- up ; in fact, I only remember 
sieeing some tihree or four pairs flying over the whole 
time I was there. But, on the other hand, in Bagaces 
these Parrots are extreme'ly abundant, and regularly 
make the town tlieir headquarters ; in fact, 'the traveller 
arriving there a little before sunset is often deafened 
by their noise, and on his firsit visit is amazed at the 
strange scene. From all sides arrive innumerable bands 
and solitary pairs O'f "Loros " (the Spanish name), which 
remain for about an hour squabbling and figlhting, con- 
stantly changing their perches before going to roost in 
the low trees in the immediate vicinity of the houses. 
" Supas " (Macaws) a'lso m'ake the town their roosting 
quarters. At daybreak there is a repetition of the 
noise; they then go off to thc'ir various feeding-grounds. 

"The natives here appreciate a good talking Loro 
as a pet as much as Europeans do. The young are 
eagerly sought after, and the birds, when they begin 
to talk — which is generally at about a year old — seU 
for fairly good prices. Tliis species seems to be by 
far the most easily taught." 

According to the Hon. and Rev. Canon P. G. Button, 
this bird is a marvellous talker, and he recommends it 
very highly as a pet. It is a, general favourite, but 
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unhappily is high-priced, and like all its relatives it 
knows how to scream. 

Russ savs that this species is somewhat rarer than its 
allies, yet generally known. He mentions the German 
prices as 50-75 marks for freshly imported birds ; 100- 
150 marks for talkers. The London Zoological Society 
first purchased it in 1844, and has added others from 
time to time ; the latest mentioned in the ninth edition 
of the " List of Animals " was deposited at the Gardens 
in 1893. 

DOUBLE-FEONTED OB LkVAILLANt's AMAZON 

(Chri/.iutis hraillanli). 

The adult male above is green, .more yellow on the 
upper tail-coverts ; the head and neck yellow, pale 
round base of beak; the under surface paler and more 
bluish ; bend of wing and speculum red ; bastard wing 
and primary coverts slightly bluish ; primaries black, 
all excepting the first with green bases to their outer 
webs ; secondaries tipped with blue-black ; tail with a 
broad yelloi^ash belt towards the tip ; the lateral 
feathers' red at the base ; the outer feather with blue 
outer web ; tail below red at the base, green dn the 
middle, yellowish at the tip ; beak whitish ; feet pale 
brown ; iris red, with yellow inner ring. Female 
smaller ; her beak slightly shorter and a trifle broader at 
the base when viewed from above. Hab., " Mexico, 
from Nuevo Leon on the east and ilazatlan and Tres 
Marias on the west to Tehuantepec, Yucatan, and Hon- 
dirras." (Salvador!.) 

I have found no notes respecting the wild life ; but 
Russ says : 

" Just as with us, it is treasured in its own home. 
The Indians steal the young out of the nests, and all 
large Y'"ellowheads (German trivial name) reach the 
market already at least half-tame and speaking some 
words, yet always singly or in a few heads. Being 
delicate immediately after their importation, they then 
require considerable attention, but when well acclima- 
tised, they belong to the longest-lived of all Parrots. 
Marvellous excellence ! Astonishing gift of comprehen- 
sion ! Certain birds of this species, nevertheless, learn 
nothing. However, one should not conclude that such 
a one is beyond hope, for often, even after years, it 
learns quite admirably. Even the most excellent of 
such talkers, nevertheless, at times utters the most dis- 
tracting natural scream." 

The Hon. and Rev. F. G. Dutton speaks very highly 
of this Parrot, of which he says he once had one which 
sang seven songs, did the French military exercises, said 
other things, and swore like a sailor, and did it all when 
he told it. The bird mast ihave ibeen useful when any- 
thing unpleasant occurred which required the services 
of a layman. 

The London Zoological Society first secured this 
Amazon in 1859, and has since exhibited a good many 
example.? of it at the Gardens. 

Xatterer.'.s Amazon [Chri/.iotis natlereri). 

Green ; bend of i\ ing and speculum red ; tail, except- 
ing the Im central feathers, with a greenish-yellow 
terminal belt; forehead, sides of head, and throat, blue 
or bluish-green ; naked orbital-skin white ; beak horn- 
grey, blackish towards the tip, and with a yellowish 
spot on the sides of upper mandible towards the base ; 
feet broflTiish-grey tinged with greenish ; irides orange. 
I^emale not differentiated. Hab., "Rio Majnore, W. 
Brazil, near Rio Madeira." (Salvadori.) 

In his " Catalogue of the Parrots," Count Salvadori 
speaks of this species as not having been seen by him ; 
neither is it mentioned in the ninth edition of the Zoo- 



logical Society's "List of Animals," but Dr. Russ says 
("Handbuch fur VogeUiebhaber," p. 238): "Extremely 
rare and always only singly in the market." This is 
evidence that it has been imported into Germany. 

Dtjfeesne's Amazon {Ohrysotis dufrcsniana). 

Green ; front edge of wing yellowish-green ; first four 
secondaries orange at base, forming a speculum ; 
primaries black, green at base of outer webs ; innermost 
primaries and secondaries dark blue at tips ; lateral tail- 
feathers with a broad yellowish-green terminal belt ; the 
four outer feathers tinged with orange or reddish on 
inner webs of terminal portion ; forehead and lores 
orange-yellow, crown yellowish ; cheeks and throat 
bluish at tips of feathers ; orbital ring white ; beak 
dusky, " coral-red, yellow at base " (Russ) ; reddish- 
white at base of upper mandible ; feet yellowish-grey, 
claws horn-grey ; irides orange-red. Female smaller, 
and with distinctly shorter and broader beak. Hab., 
Guiana. I have found no notes on the natural life in 
my library. 

The Hon. and Rev. Canon Dutton says of this species 
(Greene's "Parrots in Captivity," Vol. II., p. 97): 
" This is a handsome bird. He is about the size of the 
common Amazon. The prevailing colour is an even 
green, but the upper tail-coverts are brilliant crimson. 
He has a brownish line of feathers from eye to eye over 
the beak, which is dark horn-colour." 

Salvadori says nothing about crimson upper tail- 
coverts or about the brownish feathers from eye to eye ; 
his description of the ibeak also differs both from Canon 
Dutton's and Russ', since he says : " Bill dusky, with 
the base of the upper mandible red," and Russ says: 
"BUI clear to coral-red"; and later: "Base of beak 
and upper throat yellow." Greene figures the bird with 
a flesh-coloured beak, blue cheeks and chin, a scarlet 
cap, orange towards the edges, and the outer webs of 
the third to fifth secondaries wholly red. Doubtless this 
illustration is incorrect ; but is the bird which Canon 
Dutton says is " not very attractive." and of which 
furthermore he remarks : " I have never seen a specimen 
that talked. Tliey are rather quiet and dull," the same 
species as the true C dufrcsniana described in the 
" Catalogue of Birds "? Greene's figure would do better 
for C- rhodiirnri/tlia. 

C. dufrraniana was first exhibited at Regent's Park 
in 1863, but several specimens of this, or the next 
species, have reached the Gardens since that date. 

Red-toppbd Amazon (Clirt/sotis rlwdocorytha). 

Green ; M-ings with a red speculum, otherwise as in 
the preceding species ; tail also only differing in having 
a red patch towards the tip of the inner webs ; crown 
or front of crown red, back of head and hind neck with 
bro«nish-red or maroon edges to the feathers ; lores 
yello'W ; cheeks and throat tinged with blue at the tips 
of the feathers; upper mandible whitish, reddish 
toward.s the base; lower mandible horn-dusky; feet 
yellowi.sh-grey ; irides orange. Female smaller and 
duller in colour, but with longer, narrower, and less 
arched beak. Hab., "South-eastern Brazil, from 
Espiritu Santo to Serra dos Orgaos." 

Burmeister says : " Inhabits especially the middle 
and northern Brazils (Rio de Janeiro, Spirito Santo), 
and there palpably the most beautiful species, but not 
abundant ; lives in dense primeval forests and is recog- 
nisable by its weakly screaming Hollow note, sounding 
like noat-noat." 

This species was distinguished' from Dufresne's 
Amazon by Count Salvadori (TJie Ihis, 1890, pp. 370, 
371), which doubtless explains the confusion in the 
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descriptions of that species which have arisen from 
confounding the two (both in Russ' and Greene's books). 
O. rliodocorytha, purchased in 1883, is recognised as dis- 
tinct in the ninth edition of the Zoological Society's 
" List." 

Green-cheeked Amazon {C'hrysotis viridigma). 

Above green, below brighter; feathers with black 
edges, most strongly marked on back of head and hind 
neck ; front edge of wing pale-green ; base of outer 
webs of first five secondaries crimson, forming _ a 
speculum ; primaries black, all excepting the first, with 
green outer webs and bluish-black tips ; secondaries 
with deep blue tips ; tail green, the terminal half 
yellowish-green, this colouring more restricted on the 
two central feathers ; crown and lores crimson, yellow 
at the base of the feathers ; a deep blue band from 
above the eyes down the sides of the neck ; cheeks 
and ear-coverts bright grass-green; beak yellowish- 
white, or whitish-yellowish-grey ; feet yellowish 
horn-grey, sometimes bluish-grey ; irides reddish-yellow 
to pale straw-yellow (the latter probably indicating 
the female colouring). Female with the red on the 
crown more restricted, her beak also slightly less heavy 
in character. Hab., Eastern Mexico. 

I have found no account of the free life of this 
Amazon ; it was originally entered in the Zoological 
Society's list as coming from Columbia (not 
" Colombia," as indicated in the catalogue of birds. 
The first example wa.s purchased in 1863, and others 
have been secured from time to time, the last re- 
corded in the ninth edition of the list having been 
purchased in 1892. 

Finsch's Amazon {('hrysotis finschi). 

Above deep grass-green, lighter and yellower below ; 
the feathers with blackish or black edges ; feathers of 
hind-neck faintly lilac-banded ; front edge of wing pale 
green ; primaries black, the outer webs green at base, deep 
blue at tips ; first five secondaries red at base, forming 
a speculum ; tips of secondaries deep blue ; tail with 
a broad yellowish-green terminal belt, narrower on the 
two central feathers; outer feather edged with blue at 
base of outer web ; frontal band extending to lores 
deep red ; beak yellowish-white ; feet pale grey, irides 
orange. Female smaller and rather duller in colouring 
than the male ; the beak, seen from above, broader, 
shorter, and with coarser terminal hook. Hab., Wes- 
tern Mexico, from Sinaloa to Tehuantepec " (Salva- 
dori). 

In C. W. Beebe's "Two Bird-lovers in Mexico," pp. 
182-183, we read : — " Several times during our stay 
we saw a beautiful sunset flight of Finsch Amazon 
Parrots. A flock of 200 or more, massed together as 
closely as possible, appeared high in air, alternately 
soaring and fluttering. Then the entire flock swung 
earthward in a magnificent loop, from wall to wall of 
the barranca, the delicate lavender edgings of the 
feathers showing plainly as they swept past with a 
loud whirr of wings, each little foot clinched tightly 
close to the tail-feathers. Upward they went again, 
swinging together with a grace and unison of which 
one never gets a hint from caged specimens." 

This rare Amazon was first presented to the 
Zoological Society of London in 1874, and would seem 
not to have been received there since that date. Russ 
says of it " very rare," yet only puts the German price 
at from 30 to 60 marks, or, roughly speaking, £1 10s. 
to £3 per specimen. 



Diademed Amazon (C'hrysotis diademata). 

Green, slightly mealy, with somewhat duisky edges to 
the feathers, lilac-edged feathers on the hmd neck; 
front edge of wing yellowish-green; primaries black, 
deep blue at tips, outer webs green at base ; secondaries 
deep blue at tips, the bases of inner webs of first five 
secondaries red, forming a speculum ; lateral _ tail- 
feathers with a broad yellow-green terminal belt ; inner 
webs red at base, outer webs blue; forehead crimson 
shading into deep purplish-red on the lores; crown 
lilac; back of head greenish-yellow; chin vinous-red; 
under tail-coverts and smaller under wing-coverts 
yellowish-green ; beak dusky, yellowish at base of upper 
mandible; feet greyish-black. Female probably_ with 
shorter beak than the miaite. Hab., Rio Solimoes, 
Amazons. 

I have found no notes respecting the wild life. 
Salvadori savs, " This bird seems extremely rare," and 
Russ savs, -"'Rare in the trade"; but the price which 
he mentions (30 marks) hardly bears out that state- 
ment. The Zoological Society of London purchased a 
specimen in 1894. 

Salvin's Amazon {Chrysotis salvini). 

Green, slightly mealy, with somewhat dusky edges to 
the feathers ; feathers of crown, back of head, and hind 
neck with lilac edges, the last mentioned narrowly 
edged with black ; front edge of wing pale green ; first 
primary black, the others also black, but deep blue 
at tips, and with the outer webs green at base; secon- 
daries deep blue at tips, the first five with the inner 
webs red at base, forming a speculum; tail with a 
broad terminal yellowish-green belt, narrower on the 
two central feathers ; lateral feathers red on inner 
webs, the outer one edged with blue at base of outer 
web; frontal band, extending to lores, crimson; under 
surface paler than above; under tail-coverts yellowish- 
green; beak dusky, whitish horn-colour at base of 
tipper mandible ; feet dusky ; irides red. Female 
smaller and duller ; her beak much shorter, slightly 
narrower, and more arched. Hab., "From Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, Veragua, and Panama, in Central America, 
to Colombia, and also to Rio Negro, in the Amazon 
Valley" (Salvadori). 

I have not come across any notes relating to the 
wild life. Though nearly related to the preceding 
species, Salvin's Amazon seems to be less rare. Russ 
does not mention it in his handbook, but it is quite 
likely that he may have confounded it with the 
Diademed Amazon; it stands under that name in the 
fifth to eighth editions of the Zoological Society's list 
of laini'maJs. The first speciimen piurciiaised for the 
Gardens was secured in 1871, and since then others have 
been exhibited there. 

Yellow-cheeked Amazon [Chrysotis autumnalis). 

Green ; front edge of wing yellowish- green ; primaries 
black, all excepting the first, with the base of the 
outer webs green, and the tips blue-black; secondaries 
with blue tips, and the usual scarlet speculum; tail 
with a broad terminal yellowish-green belt on the 
lateral feathers ; the oute;' feather edged with blue on 
outer web ; forehead and lores scarlet ; feathers of 
crown, back of head, and nape lilac towards the tips, 
and edged with blackish ; upper part of cheeks from 
beak to ear-coverts yellow, crimson at base of feathers ; 
lesser under wing-coverts yellowish-green, the others 
and inner webs of flights g-rass-green ; beak pale horn- 
colour, dusky at tip of upper mandible; feet pale 
greenish-ashy ; irides orange-yellow. Female smaller 
than the male ;- the scarlet frontal band narrower, the 
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<iheeks also showing less scarlet and more yellow ; the 
beak much shorter and lighter, with shorter terminal 
hook. Hab., E. jVlexico and Central America to 
Honduras and Ruatan Island. 

Speaking of this species as occurring on Rua/tan 
Island, Salvin says : " Not unoomimon on the adjoin- 
ing mainland " (The. Ibis, 1889, p. 373). I have found 
mo notes describing the wild life. The Zoological 
Society of London first acquired the species in 1869, and 
others have been added to the Regent's Park collection 
since that date, the last recorded in the ninth edition 
of the "last" having been deposited in, 1895. 

Yellow-bellied Amazon- (Chrysotis xanthops). 

Green, with darker edges to the feathers ; primaries 
with bluish-green outer A\ebs ; lateral tail-feathers with 
the Ibasai half orangened, the terminal half greenish- 
yellow ; outer feather with green outer web ; forehead 
and crown to the middle yellow ; cheeks and sides of 
head greenish-yellow ; under surface paler green than 
above ; a broad yellow abdominal belt ; an orange-red 
spot on the sides ; beak dusky yellow, whitish at tip. 
Pemale not differentiated. Hab., " Eastern and Central 
Brazil, from Minas Geraes to Cuyaba." (Salvadori.) 

I have seen no notes on the wild life. Russ says 
{" Handbuch fiir Vogelliebhaber," p. 239) : " There 
were two specimens in K. Hagenbeck's collection." 

Red-tailed Amazon (Chrysotis hrazilicnsis). 

Green, with black edges to the feathers ; front edge 
of wing rosy ; upper wing-coverts and innermost 
secondaries with yellowish-green edges ; primaries 
black, all excepting the first bluish on terminal half, 
green at base of outer webs ; secondaries with blue 
tips ; tail with a greenish-yellow terminal band, a 
subterminal carmine red band, and on the three outer 
feathers an inner purplish-blue band, the outer web of 
the outer feather more than half of the latter colour; 
front of head and lores rosy, top of head slightly 
yellowish ; cheeks, ea.r-coverts, and chin purplish, bluer 
at tips of feathers ; under surface paler green than 
above ; under wing-coverts yellowish-green ; flights 
Taelow blackish, tinged with bluish or bluish-green 
towards base of inner webs ; tail a little duller than 
above; beak pale horn-colour, dusky at tip of upper 
mandible; feet grey. Female smaller, less red on the 
"head and the cheeks less pui'plish ; beak broader at base, 
T)ut narrower towards tip, and with more delicate ter- 
minal hook. Hab., Province of San Paulo, South 
Brazil. 

Nothing seems to be published respecting the wild 
life of this Parrot. Two specimens reached the Zoo- 
logical Gardens at Amsterdam in 1879, and others have 
since been received at the London Gardens, the last 
recorded in the ninth edition of the " List of Animals " 
liavi'ng been purchased in 1885. 

BoDiNTjs' Amazon (Chrysotis bodini). 

Green ; front edge of wing yellowish ; firfet primary 
■and inner webs of the others black ; lower back and 
rump red ; tail with yellowish-green tip, the outer 
feather edged with bluish on outer web ; a broad 
■frontal band dull red ; lores blackish ; feathers of top 
and back of crown edged with dull lilac ; feathers at 
back of head edged with blaek ; superciliary hand and 
chin pale blue ; feathers of cheeks edged with purpUsh- 
T>lue ; under surface yellowish-green ; greater under 
wing-«oveiits and inner webs of flights varditer- green ; 
■beak and cere blackish ; feet dark leaden grey ; irides 



yellow encircled with red. Female apparently smaller, 
ivith less red on front of crown and less lilac on back 
of crown and nape, the beak rather shorter and nar- 
rower. Hab., Venezuela and British Guiana. 

This rare relatixv of C. festiva has been represented 
both in the Amsterdam and London Zoological Gardens ; 
Russ says that since 1879, when it was first received, 
there have been several in the market. 

Festive Amazgx (Chrysotis fesliva). 

Dark grass-green, the under surface being somewhat 
lighter, the under tail-covertrs yellowieh-gi-een ; the 
forehead and a bridle streak are blood-red ; a broad 
curved streak above the eye and a stripe on the chin 
bright blue ; primaries black, the outer webs dark 
blue on their basal half, coverts of the first primaries 
and angle of wing of the same colour ; secondaries 
green on tihe outer webs, black on inner webs, tipped 
with blue, but the four last feathers uniformly green ; 
under wing-coverts green, primaries below black, the 
inner feathers dark green on their basal half ; tail 
feather.s green, their inner webs greyish, hinder part 
of back and rump scarlet, the base of the feathers 
yellowish ; bill yellowish horn-brown ; feet horn-brown ; 
iris of eye golden yellow. Female smaller, with shorter 
and fidler beak. Hab., Valley of the Amazons to 
Eastern Peru and perhaps Guiana. 

According to Dr. Finsch this bird is somewhat rare, 
and, quoting Schomburgh, he says, " Chrysotis festiva 
is the most learned Parrot of America, as it not only 
speaks very plainly, but also learns to whistle entire 
melodies. It is, therefore, most highly prized by the 
Indians, and they require a much greater fee for it. In 
its manner of life it does not differ from its allies." 
Selbv alsO' says that " it is docile and easily trained, 
and, being of an imitative disposition, readily learns to 
pronounce words and sentences with great clearness 
and precision." 

Dr. Russ isays : " It does not count among tlie best 
speakers, and therefore is little admired. Rare in the 
trade." 

The Hon. and Rev. F. G. Dutton is dncU'ned to 
think well of this bird, although of the two which passed 
through his hands neither was tame or talked. 

The general evidence tends to show that the Festive 
Amazon is hardly worth purchasing at the high price at 
which it is usually offered. It was first secured for 
the London Zoological Gardens in 1865, and several 
other examples have been received subsequently. 

Red-eeonted Amazon- (Chrysotis vittata). 

Green, with black edges to the feathers ; bastard- 
wing, primary-coverts and outer webs of primaries 
blue ; outermost secondaries blue ; tail green with the 
terminal edge yellowish, as also the inner webs of the 
lateral feathers, which are, moreover, generally more 
or less red at base ; outer feathers with blue outer 
webs ; under surface paler green than above ; a narrow 
red frontal ^band ; beak yellowish ; naked orbital skin 
whitish ; feet brownish flesh-colour ; irides yellow. 
Female probably with shorter and stouter beak. Hab., 
Porto Rico. 

I have not come across any notes on the wild life. 
Russ says that it is " common, but little known," and 
he states the German price to be from 20-30 marks. 
It has been represented at the London Zoological 
Gardens since June, 1869, the last specimen recorded 
in the ninth edition of the " List of Animals " having 
been purchased in 1895. 
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Peetee's Amazon (Ghrysotis pretrei). 

Green, -with black edges to the feathers ; bend and 
front edge of wing, bastard-wing, and primary-coverts 
red ; some of the outermost greater upper wing-coverts 
red, or spotted with red ; flights black, blue at tips and 
green at base of outer webs ; central tail-feathers with 
pale tips, lateiial feathers with the terminal half 
yellowish-green, the tbree .outermost -with small red 
marks on the inner webs between the basal green, and 
terminal yellowish area^s ; head, 'neck, and under surface 
brighter green than above, front of head, lores, orbital 
region, and thighs, red ; inner webs of flights below 
green ; under tail-coverts yellowish-green ; beak yellow 
with the base of upper mandible suffused with orange- 
red ; feet pale grey ; irides yellow. Female probably 
with ibix)ader beak. Hab., " South-eastern Brazil and 
Rio de la Plata." (Salvadori.) 

I have obtained no information respecting the wild 
life. , The first example exhibited at Regent's Park was 
purchased in 1889, and the second in 1893. Russ says 
it was first imported in 1883 by Faulring, of Dresden, 
and then a single example was imported m 1885 by E. 
Klaus and W. BJandermann, of Hamburg. In, 1887 
Schaurte (a chef) exhibited one at the " Ornis " show at 
Berlin. 

White-browed Am.\zon {Ghrysotis albifrons). 

Green ; the feathers of neck and back with narrow 
dusky edges ; upper tail-coverts yellowish-green ; bas- 
tard wing and primary -coverts bright ecarlet ; primaries 
black, the outer webs blue at tip and green at base ; 
secondaries -\\-ith blue outer webs ; tail green, with a 
yellowish-green terminal belt, increasing in width from 
the middle outwards, four outermost feathers red at 
base ; forehead white, sometimes yellowish ; top of 
crown blue; lores and orbital region red; greater 
under wing-coverts and inner webs of flights below 
verditor-green ; beak pale yellow ; cere and feet dull 
white; irides yellowish- white-. ITeniale with shorter 
beak, the terminal hook shorter and thicker. Hab., 
" Western Mexico from Sonora to Chiapas, Northern 
Yucatan, and Guatemala on both sides of the Cordil- 
leras, Nicaragua, and Western Costa Rica." fSalvadori.) 

Salvin says (" Proceedmys, of the ZooJ'ogicail Society," 
p. 455) : " This bird abounds in every part of Yucatan, 
rarely entering the villages, though common near the 
ranchos, and frequently seen in the wild orange 
groves, where it spends much of its time eating 
the fmit of this tree. This bird is found domes- 
ticated in almost every house, and le.irn.? to speak quite 
readily." 

Mr. C. Underwood, writing on the " Birds of the 
Volcano of Miravalles'' (The Ibis. 1896, p. 455) says: 
" Plentiful, feeding on the fruit of the ' guagaibo ' 
(guava), an abundant tree in iliravalles, where it dots 
the pasture-grounds, and is preserved, as the cattle are 
very fond of the fruit." 

According to Euss ("Handbuch," p. 241), " Described 
by Mrs. Arnold, of Munich, as lovable and clever, speaks 
much, but only certain words clearly ; learns and forgets 
quickly." ; 

The London Zoological Society purchased its first 
specimen of this Amazon in January, 1878, and the 
last recorded in the ninth edition of tlie " List of 
Animals " was deposited in July. 1895. This bird has 
eometimes been oaU-ed " Spectacle Parrot," but why is 
not evident. 

Yehow-loked Amazon (Ghrysotis xantJiolora). 

Green, with black edges to the feathers ; upper tail- 
coverts yellowish-green ; tips and inner webs of feathers 
of the bastard-wing edged wiFh blue ; smaller anterior 



upper wing-coverts and primary-coverts scarlet ; prima- 
ries black, the second to fifth with, their outer webs blue 
towards the tips and green at the base ; inner primaries 
and secondaries with the tips and outer webs deep 
blue ; two central tail-feathers yellowish-green at the 
tips, lateral feathers yellowish-green with crimson base ; 
front of crown white ; top of crown blue ; lores yellow ; 
orbital region, except in front, and upper part of cheeks, 
red ; ear-coverts black ; greater under wing-coverts and 
inner webs of flights 'below verditor-green ; beak yellow ; 
feet dull white. Female apparently with more blue 
on the crown, the forehead only being white, also with, 
lese crimson round the eye ; the bealc is less pointed 
towards the tip, and has a shorter terminal hook. Hab.^ 
"Yucatan, Cozumel Island, and British Honduras." 
(Salvadori.) 

Mr. A. Boucard says ("Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society," 1883, p 455) : " This bird seems to be very 
rare." He thinks the collector did not distinguish it 
from C. alhifrons. On the other hand, in Cozumel 
Island, Mr. Salvii says (The Ibis, 1889, p. 374) many 
specimens, including iboth sexes and immature birds,, 
were obtained. He adds : " This is apparently the only 
Parrot found on Cozumel Island." 

I have found no field-notes dealing with this species. 
It was first secured, by the London Zoological Society 
in .1875, a second specimen being purchased the year- 
following; the last example, reported in the ninth 
edition of the "List of Animals," was added to the- 
■collection in 1886. Euss says it is very rare, yet fixes- 
the price as from 20-30 marks. 

Salle's Amazon [Ghrysotis ventralis). 

Green, with black edges to the feathers ; bastard- 
wing, primary- coverts and secondaries iblue, with 
bluish-green outer edges; primaries 'black, -all but the- 
first with deep blue outer webs, pialer edged towards the 
base ; lateral tail-feathers with yellow inner webs and 
red .bases, the oii'ter feather -with -blue outer web ; fore- 
■head, lores, and a line under the eyes, white ; top of 
head and upper part of cheeks duU blue ; a large black 
patch on the ear-coverts; middle of abdomen vinous- 
red ; thighs bluish ; greater under -wing- coverts and 
inner webs of primaries below verditer-blue ; beak and 
feet yellowish flesh-colour; irides reddish. Female ap- 
parently with smaller and rather narrower beaE, -with 
slightly shorter terminal hook. Hab., San Domingo. 

Dr. C. Chrifity (The Ibis. 1897, p. 334) says that the- 
local name of this bird is " Cotoi-o." He adds : " This; 
Parrot is common in San Domingo. Round Sanchez it 
was to .be met with at every .turn, flying out of its 
nesting -hole in_ some old palm-tree or in small- parties 
overhead, waking the echoes with their screeches. 

" I can testify from personal experience that the flesh 
of this Parrot is very good eating, and it is much- 
esteemed by the , natives, whom I often met coming- 
home with a string of haif a dozen or more shot with 
their old muzzle-loadens. 

"At times at Smchez these birds afforded first-rate- 
sport, for they flew with the greatest regularity from 
their ibreeding-haunts among the palm-trees in th^ 
swamp to the rice-fields and other feeding-grounds east- 
ward, and back again in the evening, making all the- 
way more noise than a flock of geese. When in retum- 
ingthey found a strong wind against them, they were 
obliged to fly directly over the to-wn, and low do-wn to 
get the shelter of the hills, so that one onlv had to 
take one's stand on the verandah, or behind a palm- 
tree, or, better still, bet-ween two houses, and shoot as 
they passed over. But shooting was extremelv difE- 
cult, owing to the high wind, the speed at which th5 
birds flew, and the suddenness with -n-hich they ros? 
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io a, higher level the instant they caught sight of a 
man." 

Bues says that this bird is rare and little admired ; 
he prices it at 18 to 20 marks. The first example 
exhilbited at the Regent's Park Gardens was presented 
in 1862; a second was purchased in 1875, and others 
have since been acquired, the last recorded, in the 
ninth edition of the "List," in 1895. 

White-fronted Amazon (Chrysotis leucocephala). 

The adult male is green with black margins to the 
feathers ; the crown, lores, and margin of eye white ; 
top of crown tinged with rose-red ; the cheeks and 
throat rose-red ; ear-coverts black ; bastard wing, 
primary coverts and outer webs of quills blue ; tail 
with the inner webs of the lateral feathers red at the 
base and yellowish towards the tip, outer feather with 
blue outer web; abdomen- dull red, with green edges 
to the feathers, greater under wing-coverts and inner 
webs of quills below blue ; beak and cere whitish ; feet 
flesh-coloured ; iris brownish yellow. 

The female, according to Kuss, differs in having the 
red throat patch extended to the chest, and the lower 
breast purple violet ; what I take to be the female is 
smaller, with the crown creamy-white without a trace 
of rose-i"ed, the beak much smaller and weaker. Hab., 
Cuba. 

Count Salvador! regarded the examples with rose- 
red on the front of the crown as varieties, but an 
examination of all the skins in the British Museum 
series convinced me that this character occurred in all 
the sexed males in the collection, so that I have little 
doubt that the absence of rose-colour from the sinciput 
is a characteristic feature of the female. 

According to Gundlach, this Amazon is very destruc- 
tive in gardens and orchards, and especially in the 
case of the cocoa palm, of which it devours the central 
shoot, and so naturally destroys the tree ; it is there- 
fore not surprising that, as Russ observes, this bird 
is hunted as game, and he adds : "Only young birds 
taken from the nests, hand reared, and tamed, are 
brought over amongst us. Not rare ; in recent years, 
for instance, imported through Reiche and Ruhe of 
Alf eld ; are also freely purchased in New York. In 
its native country is accounted clever and gifted with 
speech, and is so described by many aviculturists 
amongst ourselves. According to P. Hieronymus a 
male of this species went to nest at Karlsruhe in 1885 
with a female of the Red-shoiddered Amazon (Blue- 
fronted). From four eggs three young hatched, of 
which only one grew up. In the summer of 1885 that 
pair went to nest again, and Mr. Hieronymus got a 
female of a. Noble Parrot {Edectus) to incubate one 
egg and rear the young one." 

The late Dr. Greene gives a long account of this 
species in his "Parrots in Captivity," Vol. III., pp. 
101-105, with a few notes on its habits by the Hon. 
and Rev. Canon Button, who, in opposition to Bechstein, 
Creutz, etc., observes : " The small Amazons are not, 
according to my experience, good talkers ; and the 
White-headed is not even good amongst the small 
Amazons." 

The first two specimens to reach the London Zoo- 
logical Gardens were received in exchange in 1868 ; 
ten years later a third was purchased, and since that 
date a good many others have been acquired. Russ 
prices this bird at from 20 to 30 marks for a specimen, 
but Canon Button says: "Unless the specimen be 
clever, £1 is ample at any time. They might be bought 
much cheaper." 



Bahama Amazon {Chrysotis balmnunsis). 

Biffers from C. leucocephala in its slightly larger 
size, brighter colouring, the abdomen usually entirely 
green, rarely showing a few scattered red feathers ; the 
tail also showing red only on the two outer feathers. 
The female, so far as I could judge, seems to have a 
broader skull and shorter, broader beak than the male. 
Hab., Bahamas. 

Under the name of C. leucocephala, Jlr. J. L. 
Bonhote (The Ibis, 1903, p. 295) says of this species : 
' ' I brought home several specimens of this bird alive. 
They are now becoming very scarce, and are exter- 
minated in most of their former haunts — viz., Abaco 
and Long Island. A few may possibly still be found 
on Inagua, but I only know of their existence posi- 
tively on an island the name of which I think it 
inadvisable to divulge." 

In The AvicuUural Magazine for June, 1904, Mr. 
Bonhote gives an interesting account of the species 
under its proper name ; the article is illustrated by an 
excellent coloured plate, which shows the tasteful 
colouring of this most beautiful of the Amazon Parrots 
to perfection. 

Mr. Bonhote says : "The Bahama Amazon seems to 
have a great disinclination for flying, and even when in 
an aviary with full use of its wings it always prefers 
climbing. ' ' 

While in the West Indies, Jlr. Bonhote's birds had 
the run of the garden, and only came indoors a)t meal- 
time to receive their food — bread, potato, or banana. 
He says : "This was their only food, and on it they 
seemed to thrive. When spring came round, and the 
sapodillas began to open, they betook themselves to the 
sapodilla tree and wrought untold havoc amongst the 
fruit, throwing down what they had no use for." He 
adds : " They are very noisy, especially during the 
summer, sunrise and sunset being their most noisy 
periods, but unfortunately they are not over particular, 
and may be heard within a quarter of a mile radius 
during any of the hours of daylight." 

I had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Bonhote's pair of 
this charming species in their English aviary, but was 
not close enough to be absolutely certain of their 
sexual characters. They nested in 1909, laid three 
eggs, and hatched one chick, but it unhappily died. 
I do not know of any other specimens having been im- 
ported. 

Rbd-theoatbd Ajiazon (Chrysotis collaria). 

Green ; the feathers on back of head and nape edged 
with black; feathers of the neck dull reddish with 
black edges and subterminal green band ; bastard wing, 
primary coverts, and outer webs of flights blue, the 
secondaries with green edges ; upper tail-coverts 
yellowish-green ; tail with yellowish-green extremity, 
the lateral feathers red on the basal half and yellow on 
the terminal half of the inner web, outer feathers blue 
on the outer web ; forehead white ; top of head washed 
with blue ; cheeks and throat dull reddish ; a white 
line bordering the cheeks below the eyes ; the upper 
part of cheeks washed with bluish-green and all the 
feathers with green edges ; under tail-coverts yellowish- 
green ; under wing-coverts and inner webs of flights 
below green ; beak and cere whitish ; feet flesh-coloured 
or ochraceous. Hab., Jamaica. 

Gosse calls this the "Yellow-billed Parrot." Com- 
paring it with C. agilis and another Parrot, he says 
(" Birds of Jamaica," p. 269) : " The Yellow-biU is less 
common than either of the two preceding, but its habits 
are the same. The same fruits supply it with food, 
but, in addition, it divides the oranges to procure the 
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pips, and even cuts the acrid cashew-nut to extract the 
kernel, which the others will not do. 

" The present and the preceding species build in holes 
in lofty trees ; often a hollow bread-nut is chosen, and 
often the capacious and comfortable cavity chiselled 
out by the Woodpecker. Four eggs are usually laid; 
and when the green feathers begin to clothe the callow 
heads of the promising family, they are too often taken 
by some daring youth, who, having watched the parent 
to her hole, climbs the giddy elevation. He feeds the 
young with ripe plantain or banana, till they approach 
maturity, and their appetites can digest plainer food ; 
for when grown they will eat almost anything." 

Greeua ("Parrots in Captivity," Vol. III., p. 95) 
calls thjifi bird "Jamaica Pairot, or White-fxonted 
Amazon," which looks as if he failed to diistiuguiish it 
from C . laucocephala. This, liowever, ds not the case, 
for he calls the latter "Cuban Paa-rot, or Red-throated 
White-headted Amazon,'' eurely a mx>st cumbrous name! 
I prefer to follow the London Zoological iSociety's list 
in these iiistancee. 

This Amazon, like its close allies, is not generally 
considered very gifted as a talker. Greene, who seems 
never to have kept the bird, says boldly that " it ie 
best dieted on boiled maize and hempeeed, with an 
occasional tit-bit in the shape of some ripe fruit, or a 
morsel of sweet cake or biscuit, but animal food should 
be stniiotly prohiEited." I faincy tharf; a diet consisting 
solely of two heating seeds and only fruit ocoasionally 
would epeedily upset this or any Amazon. 

The London Zoological Society acquired its first speci- 
men of this bird in 1869, and t-wo others reached the 
Gardens in 1873 ; others' have been added sxibisequently. 

Active Amazon [Ohrysotis agilis). 

Green ; the top of tihe heiad darker and bluish ; 
feathers of neck elighltly edged with black; primary- 
coverts red ; the primaries blade, all excepting -the first 
with the outer webs, especially at base, blue edged with 
g^reen; secondaries blue, green at base of outer webis; 
tail with, the inner webs of lateral feathers red, the 
outer webs of the outer feathers bluish; under-eurface 
rather paler igreen thau above, the under taU-ooverts 
yellowish-green; greater nndter wing-coverts and part 
of inner webs of flights' below verditer-green ; beak 
greyieh-blaok, with a pale spot at baise of upper man- 
dible ; cere blackish-grey; feet greyish-black; irides 
dark brown. Female with a shorter and 'rather broader 
beak, with shorter terminal hook. Haib., Jamiaioa. 

Gioese says (" Birds of Jamaica," pp. 266-268) : " Flocks 
varying from half-a-dozen to twenty or thirty fly 
hither and thither over the forest, screeching as they 
■go, .anid .all alight together on some tree covered with 
berries. Here they feast, but with caution ; on a slight 
alarm one screams, and the whole flock is on the wing, 
vociferous if not musical, and brilliant if not beautiful, 
particularly when the sun ishines on their ■groan backs 
and crimsoned wimgs. They generally prefer lofty trees, 
except when, in June, the ripe yellow plantain temipts 
them' to d'escend, or when the black 'bearry shines upon 
the pimento. Of the latter tie flocks devour an imanense 
quantity, and the former they destroy by cutting it to 
pieces with their powerful beaks, to get at the seeds. 

" One day in Janu'ary, when the pimento on the brow 
of Blneflelds 'Mountain was abo-ut ready for piclsuig, 
being full-sized, but yet green aii'd hard, I observed 
large flocks of Black-biUs and a, few Pamo-quefe flying 
to and fro with voluble chatter, now alighting to feed 
on the hot, aromatic berry, now flying off and "wiheeling 



:round to the same neighbourliood again. They were not 
at all shy, but, with unusual carelessness of our proxi- 
mity, scarcely moved at the report of the igun which 
■brought their ■companions to the grO'Und. Of two whiob 
I shot on this occasion I found the oraws etnffed with 
the cotyledons o^f the seed' alone,- the most pung^ently 
aromatic part of the berry, the fleshy part ba-ving been, 
as I presume, shorn ofl: by the beak and rej^eoted. When 
aEghted,, ae is often the case, on a dry branch, their 
emerald hiue is conspicuous and affords a fair m'ark for 
the gunner; but in a tree of full foliage their colour 
proves an excellent concealment. They seem aware of 
this, land their sagacity prompts them frequently to- 
rely on it for security. Often we hear their voices pro- 
ceeding from a certain tree, or else have marked the 
descent of a flock upon it, but on proceeding to tho 
spot, though the eye has not wandered from at, and 
we are therefore sure that they are •fchere, we cannot 
discover a^n individual. We go close to the tree, but 
all is silent and BtUl as death ; we institute a. careful 
survey of every part with the eye, to detect the slightest 
motion, or the form of a bird among the leaves, but in 
vain. We begin to think that they have stolen off 
unperoeived, but on throwing m stone in'to the tree a 
dozen throats bnrst forth into cry, and as many green 
birds rush forth upon the wing." 

The first specimen of this species exhibited at the 
Gardens in Regent's Pank was purohased in 1873, and 
I ami 'not ^aware that any other has been received since 
that date. Russ asserts that it has only been in evi- 
dence at th'6 'London Zoological Gardems. 

Short-tailed Pakrot {Pachynu.s bracJiyurus). 

Green ; upper tail-coverts yellowish- green ; primarias 
amid prunaryHcoverits darker 'green ; second'ardee and 
greater wing-covert'S with yellowish-green edges'; a dairk 
red patch on front edge of sm.alJer wi^ng-coverrts ; tail 
yellowish-green, greener on ■central feathers, a red band 
near base of lateral feathers; under -surface yellowish- 
green ; under wing-coverts greener, excepting at the 
edges ; gT'Sater coverts and flights below verditer-green ; 
beak dusky horn-grey; feet brown; irides red {"pale 
j'ellow," Goodfel'low) . Female with longer and narrower 
beak, with more slender terminal book ; the naked 
orbitai area somietimes (if not alway.?) mnioh darker than 
in the male. Hab., Upper Amazons and Ecuador. 

Dr. Emil A. Goeldi. writing .abont a visit to South 
Guyana {The Ibis, 1897, p. 162), says: "The, bird, how- 
ever, which, most interested me was the Pachynus 
hrachyurus, a short-tailed and corpnlent green Paiprot, 
of which a flight of some t\\Tenty individuals perched 
(October 30) on a siriulxi. Unfortunately I got one 
specimen only of this species, which is not found, as I 
know 'Well, after nearly three years' residence, in tiha 
vicinity of Para." 

Mr. Walter Goodfellow (The. Ibh, 1902, p. 219) says ■ 
" We only once came upon a large flock of these Parrots, 
when they were congregating at sunset 'in the high trees 
along the raver ■banks for the night." 

These are the only field notes that I have come across. 
The species is not mentioned in Russ' "Handbook." 
Two examples were purcbajsed for the London Zoologi- 
cal Gardens in 1894. 

The genus Pionus is ■dharactenised by its red rmidar 
tail-coverts and 'compilete orbital rinjg^ The spedea 
should be treated in captivity in the same manner as 
the Amiazons, to whi^oh they lare very closely related. 
Up to the present time seven species app'ear to have 
been imported ae cage-birds. 
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Red-vented Parbot [Flonus iiien<liuu6). 



Green ; upper winig-oo verts with a golden brownish- 
olive sheen ; outer web of first primary edged with 
greenish-'blue ; lateral tail-feathers w ith the outer webs 
iblue towards the tips or wholly bine ; head and neck 
(blue ; a iblack patch on the ear-coverts ; a more or less 
concealed rosy red patch on the throat ; feathers of 
upper 'breast more or lees tinged with olivaceous-brown 
and edgedi with blue ; under tail^coverts rose-red tipped 
with green more or less washed with blue ; greater 
under wing-coverts and inner webs of flights below 
grass-green ; beak blackish, with a. red patch at base 
of upper mandible ; oere greyish ; feet grey ; irides 
brown. Female with a smaller and narrower beak, with 
longer tenninal hook. '(Hab., "From Costa Rica to 
Colom/bia, Trinidad, Guiana, Amazon Valley, Ecuador, 
Peru," and perhaps Bolivia, (cf. Salvadori Cat.) 

T. K. Salmon (" Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society," 1879, p. 538) says that this bird " builds 'n 
the holes of decayed palm trees, and lays four white 
eggs." 

Burmeister (" Syetematische Ueibersicht," Vol. II., p. 
190) states that this " bird is the commonest species 
ajnoug the short-tailed Parrots of medium size dn the 
forest-region of the coasts, and is everywhere called 
Maitaoca." 

Sdhomburgh (Reise III., p. 723) met with it equally 
abimdantly in Guiana, where it especially sought for 
the ripe guava-fruits. 

Mr. Walter Goodfellow, writing on the birds of 
Colomibia and. Ecuador {The Ibis, 1902, ip. 219), says 
that this ispecies is " common on the Napo, but most 
plentiful on the lower parts." 

The Hon. and Rev. Canon Button says of this Parrot 
(Greene's " Par-rots in Captivity," Vol. III., p. 109) : — 
" Mine took a strong dislike to one man, but the rest 
of the world could do what they pleased with it. It 
was very quiet, never screamed, but never learnt any- 
thing ; it was a stupid bird. ' ' 

Riiss says: — "Known in the trade, but not com- 
monly ; easily tameable, that ie if 'taken out of the nest 
when yoimg ; learns to speak single words. When adult 
a hateful screamer. [Price 30-50 marks for a pair ; tame 
and talking, 60-70 marks for a specimen." 

' The first two specimens exhibited at the London 
Zoological Society's Gardens were purchased in 1868, 
and a fair numfeer has since been acquired. 

Sordid Pahrot {Pionus sordidus). 

Above olive-green ; first pTiimary edged with blue jn 
outer web ; lateral tail-feathere with blue outer webs, 
red towards base of inner webs ; feathers of head with 
dark blue edges, those of cheeks tipped with blue ; 
dhin and a. band across the throat blue ; breast and 
aibdomen dull olivaceous ; under tail-coverts red ; 
greater under wing-coverts and inner webs of flights 
below malachite-green ; tail below green, with the 
lateral feathers red at base ; 'beak red, the base of 
culmen dusky and a yellowish tinge at base of upper 
mandible, near the tomium ; feet dusky. Female pro- 
(bably 'smaller, with a rather broader beak. Sab., 
Venezuela. 

I have found no notes on the wild life of this bird. 
Russ says of it — " Fairly quiet, is easily tamed, but 
when excited screams a good deal and by no means 
aigreeably." 

Two specimens were purchased by the London 
Zoological Society in 1873 and one in 1883. 



Cobal-uilled Parrot {Pionus curaltinus). 

Dull green ; feathers of interscapular region with 
dusky bluish edges and a greyish subterminal shade ; 
lateral tail-ileathers with blue outer «ebs, the inner 
webs red -towards the base ; feathers of head with 
bluish edges ; chin, and a band across the upper breast, 
blue ; under 'tail-coverts red, with dark shafts ; greater 
under wing-coverts and inner webs of flights below 
malachite-green ; beak coral-red ; feet 'grey ; irides 
brown. Female not differentiated. Hab., Ecuador and 
Colombia. 

Walter Goodfellow {The. Ibis, 1902, p. 219) says : — 
" A male from Guanacillo, Western Ecuador. Beak 
coral-red, white at the tip." 

I have found no notes on the wild life in works in my 
library. Russ says : — " So far as I know, on one occa- 
sion, for the first time, offered ifor sale by Miss 
Hagenbeck." 

Maximilian's Parrot {Pionus maximiliani) . 

Green ; feathers of hind neck with whitish shaft- 
streaks ; feathers of back, rump, and wing-coverts with 
dusky edges with olivaceous brown sheen; outer web 
of first primary edged with greenish-blue ; lateral tail- 
feathers with the outer webs mostly blue and the 
inner webs more or less red ; feathers of the head with 
dark grey edges ; forehead and lores nearly black ; 
feathers of cheeks with bluish-grey edges ; chin and a 
band across lower throat duU purplish-blue ; feathers 
of breast and abdomen with dusky edges ; under tail- 
coverts red, sometimes washed with purple, the longest 
with narrow yellowish-green edges ; greater under 
wing-coverts .and inner webs of flights below grass- 
green ; tail below with the base of the inner webs of 
the lateral feathers more or less red ; beak horii- 
yeUowish, dusky at base of upper mandible ; feet dusky. 
Female with smaller and slightly stouter beak. Hab., 
South-eastern Brazil and Paraguay. 

Mr. E. W. 'White, writing on the " Birds of the 
Argentine Republic" ("Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society," 1882, p. 622), says of this Parrot :—" Only 
one specimen seen, perching o'ti one of the topmost 
branches of a high tree in the dense forest on the banks 
of the Vermejo." 

That is the only field-note I have come across, and 
it teUs us practically nothing respecting the wild life 
of the species."* 

Russ says: — "Bare in the market. According to 
von Schlechtendal, at first distrustful, cry piercing, oon 
became tame." 

First purchased by the Zoological Society in 1862 ; 
others have been acquired more recently. 

White-headed Parrot {Pionus senilis) 
Olive-green ; lesser and median upper wing-coverte 
olive-brown with a golden sheen ; front edge of wing 
white ; bastaxd-wing, primary-coverts, and primaries 
deep blue, edged with green on outer webs ; central 
tail-feathers blue towards tips, lateral feathers blue, 
red at base of inner webs ; the inner ones green towards 
base of outer webs ; crown white ; rest of head green, 
with blue edges to the feathers ; a white patch on 
chin and middle of throat ; breast olive-brown, with 
purplish-blue edges to the feathers, becoming greener 
towards the abdomen ; under tail-coverts red, bluish 
towards tips and with green shafts, the longer ones 
with yellowish-green edges; under wing-coverts green, 
washed with blue towards tips, the greater ones and 



* A fieldnnote by Sohombureih, is believod' D'Ot to refer to tids 
Bpeoiea. (See " rore,ig-ii Bir(i-Keepiiig," Part II., p. 53). 
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inner webs of flights below grass-green ; tail below 
bluish green towards terminal extremity, red towards 
base ; beak pale horn-yellow ; feet paJe brown ; irides 
brown. Female slightly smaller, with smaller, shorter, 
and more arched beak, with shorter terminal hook. 
Hab., " Southern dlexioo aind Central America, as far 
ae Oosta Rica." (Salvadori.) 

I have found no field-notes relating to this species. 
Russ says it is rare, the price for single examples being 
20 to 30 marks in the German market. It first arrived 
at the London Zoological Gardens in 1852, and a second 
example was purchased five years later. 

Bronze-winged Paeeot {Pionus chahopferus). 

Blackish-blue ; back and scapulars dark green, 
brownish in the middle and indistinctly edged with 
blue; lower back and rump deep blue; upper tail- 
coverts brownish-green edged with blue ; upper wing- 
coverts copper-brown ; outermost greater coverts blue 
edged with brown ; bastard wing, primary coverts, and 
flights purplish-blue ; inner secondaries edged with 
brown ; tail blue ; head and neck dark green, with dark 
blue edges to the feathers ; under surface blue, dark 
green at base of feathers ; feathers of chin edged with 
white, those of throat edged with pale red ; under tail- 
coverts vermilion, bluish along the shafts ; lesser and 
median under wing-coverta blue ; greater coverts and 
inner portion of inner webs of flights below verditer- 
blue ; tail below either verditer-blue or reddish towards 
base of inner webs of feathers ; beak horn-yellowish- 
white; feet and naked orbital skin reddish flesh-colour; 
irides brown. Female, when fully adult, with much 
broader beak and much shorter terminal hook. Hab., 
Colombia and Eastern Ecuador. 

Mr. Walter Goodfellow obtained two pairs of this 
species at Santa Domingo. He says {The Ibis, 1902, 
p. 220) : " Not common there, and met with in pairs. 
Bill yellow-horn-coloured. Bare skin round the eyes 
red." 

I have found no notes on the habits of the species 
when at liberty. Russ does not mention the species 
in his Handbook. The London Zoological Society pur- 
chased a pair in June, 1883. 

Dusky Parrot [Pionus fuscus). 

Above dark brown, the edges of the feathers 
paler; bastard wing, primary coverts, and flights 
purplish-blue ; tail purplish-blue, with the inner webs 
of the lateral feathers red excepting at the tips ; head 
dark blue ; lores with a red tinge ; ear-coverts black ; 
u, whitish collar on throat and sides of neck; feathers 
of chin with reddish edges ; under surface brown, the 
feathers with purplish-red edges; under tail-coverts 
purplish-red ; lesser and median under wing-coverts 
purplish-blue; greater under-coverts bright purplish- 
blue ; flights below black, their inner webs internally 
bright purplish-blue ; beak greyish-black, yellowish 
towards base of upper mandible ; feet greyish-black ; 
irides brownish-black. Female smaller, with smaller 
and broader beak, with shorter terminal hook. Hab., 
" Guiana and Lower Amazons as far up as Rio Negro 
and Borba " (Salvadori). 

Burmeister never met with this species, and there- 
fore gives no account of its wild life ; nor have I come 
across any notes relating to it. Russ speaks of it as 
" Very rare " and mentions no price. It reached the 
London Zoological Gardens in 1869 and 1875, and in 
1884 a .specimen was acquired by exchange. 

Of the Caiques, which have to be considered next, 
I have had no personal experience; but, judging from 



the writings of those who have kept them, I should 
suggest canary, oats and hemp, with plenty of ripe 
fruit and plain biscuit occasionally, as most suitable 
food for them in captivity ; at the same time it is quite 
likely that they might do well upon the same food as 
the Amazons, from which they differ chiefly in details 
of plumage. Deroptyus is charactei'ised by its rather 
long tail, rather short beak, and broad, long, erectile 
feathers on the hind neck, but some of the true Amazons 
can partly erect the feathers of the hind neck and 
length of beak is a very variable character as well as 
usually a sexual one. 



Hawk-headed Caiqtje (Deroptyus accipitrinus). 

The prevailing colour of the upper parts in the adult 
male is deep grass-green ; the head is brown, Avith the 
forehead and lores darker, the crest grey, and the 
sides of the head with greyish shaf t^streaks ; the ruff 
or long feathers of the nape, the breast, and 
abdomen deep red, each feather bordered with blue; 
the bastard wing, the primaries and their coverts 
black ; the secondaries green, with blue-black tips ; tail 
feathers green, with the tips increasingly blue from the 
middle outwards ; wings and tail below mostly black, 
but the lateral tail feathers spotted with red at the 
base of the inner webs ; beak chiefly blackish ; feet 
blackish ; iris brown to dazzling yellow, the difference 
being possibly sexual. Female probably without red 
spots on the lateral tail feathers, undoubtedly smaller 
than the male, and with a lighter construction of beak. 
Hab., Guiana, Amazons to Ecuador and ^laranham 
(N.E. Brazil). 

Salvadori speaks of the beak as dusky horn colour, 
and Burmeister calls it brownish-horn-grey with paler 
tip, but I have followed Russ. According to Schom- 
burgk it is less abundant than the typical Parrots. It 
lives chiefly in pairs, more rarely in little companies, 
affects the lower woods in the vicinity of settlements, 
is confiding, easily tamable, but delicate and unteach- 
able. Its cry sounds like hia-hia (the English equiva- 
lent would be hea-hea) ; it, moreover, nests in tree- 
holes, and lays more than two eggs, occasionally four. 
When excited it erects its beautiful nape feathers in 
a broad half-circle. 

Dr. Russ regarded this as far and away one of the 
most beautiful and interesting of Parrots, but he noted 
it as rarely and only singly imported. His verdict does 
not quite correspond with that of Schomburgk : 
" Vigorous and long-lived, easily tamed, subsequently 
lovable and confiding, wise and intelligent, quiet, 
peaceable, gentle, and thoughtful; whistles loudly and 
not unpleasantly ; learns to repeat certain words ; 
screams at times, for the most part only for pleasure, 
piercingly and shrilly, then expands its collar; it, how- 
ever, settles down quietly at once when spoken to." 

The late Dr. Greene, in his " Parrots in Captivity," 
gives a long account of two specimens which had been 
in his possession. One of them he considered almost aL 
talented as a Grey Parrot. 

The Hon. and Rev. F. G. Dutton considers the bird 
somewhat ti-eacherous and inclined to bite. In 
captivity it may have hemp, oats, dari, canary, plain 
biscuit and fruit. 

_ The Zoological Society of London has, at various 
times, possessed a good many examples of this bird. 
Their first specimen was presented in 1856, and the 
last recorded in the ninth edition of the "List" was 
deposited in 1894. 
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Violet-bellied Parrot (Triclaiia cyaiiogaster). 

Green ; outer webs oi first lour or five primaries more 
or less blue ; tail tipped with blue, the outer feather 
also tinged with blue on outer web ; chin and thighs 
sUghtly bluish; middle of lower breast and of abdomen 
ricn violet, with a reddish sutrusiou; greater under 
wing-coverts and inner webs of primaries below 
veraiter-blue ; tail below also verditer-blue; beak horn- 
white ; feet brownish ; irides rich chestnut. Female 
smaller, the body below entirely green, without the 
violet patch; the tail below greener. Hab., South- 
eastern Brazil. 

Burmeister gives us no account of the wild life of 
this species, although he says he received several 
examples both m Aew Freiburg and in Lagoa v>ianta. 
It) would seem that he did not himself secure them, 
for he says : "To me it was called by the shooters 
Maitacca; the Prince and Spix call in iSabiah-si or 
iSabiah-sica, which means Green throat" (or Thrush). 

In Canaiij and Cage-Bird Life for July 24th, 19u8, 
the Rev. t±. D. Astley published an account of a 
specimen of this bird in his possession. He there 
says : — 

" !M y bird is extremely gentle, and a curious mixture 
of timidity and confidence. If 1 put my hand into 
the cage he does not altogether approve, but when I 
remove it he commences his curious call notes, and 
• seems to be telling one that he did not really mind, and 
was only in play ! 

" He has a most uncommon voice, unlike any other of 
the Parrot tribe that I have ever heard, a kind of 
shrill, yet not unmelodious, crowing. 

' ' Intelligent ? Well, yes, decidedly, in his own way. 
He cannot speak, and he will sit quite still for a long 
time in meditative moods, but he knows what's what, 
and is, I am sure, a beggar to think ! 

" He won the first prize in his class at the Crystal 
Palace Show this year, and in my humble opinion, as 
well as in that of others, he deserved the special prize 
for the rarest bird in the exhibition, for he was also in 
perfect condition and health, and I doubt if many, if 
any, aviculturists knew what he was at first sight, 
which one could not say of any of the other foreigners, 
and that is a fairly good test of rarity, ilr. Seth- 
Smith saw him last summer, and could not at aU say 
what he was, or from whence he came. 

"This bird is quite well and happy on canary seed, 
a little fruit, and green food ; and he loves his bath. 
Had I more time and fewer birds, I believe I could 
make him finger-tame. 

" He did not arrive in England, but was 'made in 
Germany,' at any rate he put in his appearance in the 
Hamburg docks, and was recommended to me by that 
great and courteous dealer in all that is wonderful, 
Herr Carl Hagenbeck. That was two years ago, and 
the little Parrot shows every sign of going happily on 
for some time j-et. 

" Let us hope so ! " 

Eed-oapped Paeeot {Pionopsitfacus iiihiatus.) 

Green ; bend to front edge of wing, bastard- wing, 
primary-coverts, and flights deep blue; outermost 
primaries (excepting the first) and secondaries with 
green edges to outer webs; tail deep blue, the central 
ones green, excepting along the middle and at the 
tips, the other feathers with green outer edges ; crown, 
lores, and a narrow band below the eyes to the upper 
ea,r-coverts, red; abdomen and under tail- coverts tinged 
with yellowish; under wing-coverts bluish-green, the 
greater ones and inner webs of flights below verditer- 



blue ; tail below verditer-green, bluer towards tips of 
feathers ; beak bluish-grey, whitish at tip ; _ feet 
blackish-grey; irides brownish-grey. Female with a 
blue wash on the forehead, the crown olivaceous-green ; 
no red on the head, excepting a small longitudinal dash 
across the forehead ; beak rather smaller and broader. 
Hab., South-Eastern Brazil and Paraguay. 

Burmeister says (" Systematische Uebersicht " II., 
p. 195) : — " This beautiful Parrot is not rare in the 
forest region of the coast of Brazil from Rio de 
Janeiro to Bahia. It lives less socially than the 
succeeding smaller species, and first assembles in great 
flocks in the cold time of the year (May to September). 
In its manner of life it does not differ from the general 
habit of the Parrots." 

Herr H. von Ihering, in his " Ornithological Notes " 
from South Brazil [Tlie Ibis, 1901, p. 14), says of the 
nest of this Pan-ot : " This nest was also in the hollow 
of a tree with the aperture far above. The eggs are of 
rounded form, not polished, measuring 26 by 22 — 
22.5 mm." 

This Parrot was first exhibited in the London 
Zoological Society's Gardens at Regent's Park in 1877. 
A second specimen was purchased in 1883, and a pair 
about 1894 or 1895. Euss says (" Handbuch," p. 2ii9) : 
— "Beloved, because beautiful, pleasing, gentle, and 
peaceable, vigorous, and enduring. Unhappily rare and 
generally imported singly. In the birdroom it always 
roosts on the highest branches, yet is not a little fool;, 
does not scream unpleasantly, its cry is only sharp and 
penetrating when one is close to it. Male and female 
prattle in a pleasant twittering, like the Singing and 
Undulated Parrakeets ; soon tame and confiding. Price 
20 to 30 marks for the pair." 

About 1904 Mr. F. C. Thorpe, of Hull, imported a 
few specimens, and in October of that year a male was 
exhibited at the Cryfta! Palace. In The Avicultural 
Magazine, Second Series, Vol. III., pp. 351, 352, the 
Rev. Hubei't D. Astley published a short account of a 
male in his possession, the article being illustrated by a 
beautiful coloured plate, by Goodchild. 



Black-headbd Caique [Caica melanocephala). 

Above green ; an orange-reddish collar, edged above 
and below by some bluish feathers, on the hind-neck; 
front edge of wing partly yellow ; primary-coverts and 
primaries black, with deep blue outer webs, edged with 
green ; tail edged with yellow at tip ; crown black ; 
cheeks and throat yellow ; breast and abdomen whitish- 
cream colour ; sides of breast, axillaries, flanks, and 
thighs orange-yellow ; under tail-coverts yellower 
greater under wing-coverts and flights below black 
tail below brown, with a golden sheen ; beak horn- black 
feet and orbital skin-black; irides brown internally 
with an outer ring of red. Female with the beak 
narrower, and rather longer than that of the male when 
viewed from above. Hab., Guiana and Upper Amazons 
to the Rio Negro, and perhaps Bogota. 

According to C. A. Lloyd (" Timehri," New Series, 
Vol. IX., p. 270) this species " nests in holes high up 
in the trunks of trees." 

The London Zoological Society purchased this species 
in 1855, and since that date has owned a good many 
specimens, the last two recorded in the ninth edition of 
the list being deposited in 1893. Yet Russ ("Hand- 
buch," p. 232) says it is " A'ery rare. A male in the 
possession of Mr. E. von Schlechtendal played comically, 
at the same time uttering a screeching whistle ; it was 
bold, but unfriendly." 
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White-bellied Caique {Caica hucogaster). 

Above green; wings as in the preceding species; 
crown, hind-neck, and upper ear-coverts orange-reddish ; 
lores, sides of head, and throat yellow; breast and 
abdomen whitish-cream colour ; axillaries orange-red- 
dish ; flanks and thighs green ; under tail-coverts 
yellow; tail below dull-golden; beak white; feet pale 
brown; naked orbital skin reddish flesh-colour; irides 
reddish-brown. Female probably differs as in the 
preceding species. Hab., Lower Amazons. 

I have come across no field-notes relating to this 
species. The London Zoological Society purchased a 
specimen in 1880, and a second in 1883. Euss says it 
exists only in the London and Amsterdam Gardens. 

Yellow-thighed Caique {Caica xanthomera.) 
Differs from the preceding species in having the 

flanks and thighs lemon-yeUow instead of green. Hab., 

Upper Amazons. 

I have discovered no notes on the wild life of this 

Parrot. Two specimens were purchased for the 

Loudon Zoological Gardens in 1877. 

As in my little work "How to Sex Cage-Birds," p. 
125,_ I shall commence the next chapter with the 
African forms of the present sub-family, followed by 
the Psittacince. The species of Africa have been more 
studied in their wild state than those of Central and 
Southern America, and consequently the account of the 
species is likely to occupy more space than those con- 
sidered in the present chapter. 



CHAPTER XII. 



AFRICAN PIONIN/E & PSITTACIN/E. 
Typical Parrots. 

The species of Pceocephalus to which all the African 
Pionince belong are characterised by having the second 
and third primaries the longest, and the first equal to 
the fourth. In captivity they may ;be treated in the 
same manner as the Grey Parrot and its allies. 

Levaillant's Paebot [Pmocephalus rdbustus). 

Above, interscapular region, scajyulars, and wing- 
coverts 'black, eacti feather marked with green on the 
edge ; bend of wing and front edge vermilion ; lower 
back and rump, bright grass-green; flights and tail- 
feathers dark brown; head aii'd neck olive with brown 
centres to the feathers ; lower part of cheeks and chin 
browner ; breast,* abdomen, and under tail-coverts 
bright grass-green ; thighs vermilion ; beak whitish 
horn-colour, or greyish-white ; feet bluish-grey ; irides 
dark brown. Female with a slightly ibroader and much 
shorter beak. HaJb., South Africa to Zambesi on the 
east and Angola on the west. 

In Sharpe and layard's " Birds of South Africa," 
p. 194, we read : " Le Vaillant states that they breed 
in hollow trees, and lay four white eggs, about the size 
of those of pigeons'. According to Dr. Kirk the food 
consists of wild fruit and the kernels of nuts." 

In Stark and Sclater's " Birds of South Africa," 
Vol. HI., p. 225, we get a much fuller account, as 
foUows : — " Levaillant, whose name it bears, first accu- 

* Ru&3 says the breast is bluish^^'ey ; possibly li« may have 
described from aa abraded sipecimea. 



rately described this Parrot ; he gives a. long account 
of it as observed by him in the eastern .portion of Cap« 
Colony, stating that its habits are extremely regular.* 

"In the early morning they are to .be found in con- 
siderable flocks on certain dead bare trees sunning 
themselves and drying their, damp plumage. From 
about ten to eleven in the morning they disperse to 
feed, chiefly on the nuts and seeds of the 'Geelhout 
(Podocarpus), and the Wilde Kersen (Pterocelastrus ?). 
During the heat of the day they rest in the recesses 
of the forest. In the afternoon they aga,in feed, and 
later on resort in, large companies to special watering- 
places to bathe and drink; an evening .toilette is per- 
formed on the bare dead trees, and finally they disperse 
to roost at ni.ght. They nest in .holes in trees, and lay 
four round white eggs albout at large as those of a 
domestic pigeon, and both male and female assist in the 
incubation." 

" The best modem accoimt of these birds is that of 
the Woodwards, who state as follows : ' These Parrots, 
like the rest of their tribe, are gregarious, and congre- 
gate in large numbers in the upper districts of Natal, 
seldom visiting the coa.st. They frequent the highest 
trees, sitting quietly during the day, but as evening 
draws on they fly out in search of food. m.aking the 
woods resound with their shrill cries. Owing to their 
wild nature they are rather difficult to approach, and 
the only specimens we obtained were on the tipper 
Umzimkulu.' " 

:Mr. G. C. ghortridge says [The Ibis, 1904, pp. 197 
and 198) : " This is a plentiful bird. It flies high and 
rather swiftly when travelling, but is easily distin- 
guished from other birds 'by its quickly flapping wings 
and continuous screaming." 

This bird was first exhibited in the Regent's Park 
Gardens in 1853, and several others have Been received 
since that date. Russ says it is very rare in the 
market ; a tame male, talking and whistling, was 
offered for .^ale by Dieckmann, of Altona, in 1883, and 
later a pair, the female of which laid three eggs. 

Brown-necked Parrot [PceocepJialus fuscicoUis), 

Above, interscapular region, scapulars, and 
wing-coverts greenish-brown, greener at edges of 
the feathers ; lower back, rump, and upper taU- 
coverts bright grass-green ; bend and front edge 
of wing vermilion ; flights and tail dark brown ; 
head and neck sdvery-grey, with brown centres 
to the feathers ; lower part of checks and chin .browner ; 
forehead and sometimes top of head, rose-red ; lores 
blackish ; upper ibreast greenish-grey ; lower Breast, 
abdomen, and under .tail-coverts bright grass-green; 
thighs vermilion ; beak whitish ; feet lead-colour ; irides 
maroon. Female probably with shorter beak and a 
shorter terminal hook. Young without red on bend 
and front of wing ; thighs mixed green and red. Hab., 
" Western South Africa, from Gaboon to_ Angola, 
Damaraland, and across Africa to the Zambesi region." 
(Salvadori.) 

In Stark and Sclater's "Birds of South Africa," we 
read : " Mr. Andersson states that this Parrot is_ very 
wild and difficult to approach, and -that it is only in the 
dry season in early morning and late evening, when 
they come down to the water, that they can be 
procured." 

Russ says that this bird is very rare. Two speci- 
mens were' purchased for the London Zoological Gardens 
in 1869. 

' A eta.tem«iit con.flrmed by C. F. M. Swym-aertom iThe Ibis 
1907, pp. 296, 297). 
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Jaedine's Parrot (Poeocephalus gulielmi). 

The prevailing colour of this bird is grass-green, the 
forehead, Ibend and front margin of "wing, and thighs 
varying from yellowish-orange to red ; lores blackish ; 
back and shoulders brownieh-black, each feather -with, 
a dark green border; rump yellowish-green; sides of 
abdomen and lower tail-coverts with olive-yellowish 
centres to the feathers ; beak .greenish-iblack, the base, 
cere, and naked space encircling the eye flesh coloured ; 
feet greyish-black; iris pale brown. 

The female is rather smaller than the male, and has 
a lighter and less powerful beak. In the young the 
forehead, bend and front margin of wing, and the thighs 
are green, but the axillaries and under wing-coverts 
are partly red. Haib., " Western Africa from the Gold 
Coaet to the Congo." (Salvadori.) 

Respecting a form of this species occurring in 
Cameroon, Mr. G. L. Bates says (The lUs, 1904, p. 91) : 
" The green Parrots [Pceocephahis aubryanus) were 
shot in a tree, where they were feeding. These birds 
have so little fear that they will return to the same tree 
again and again, till all the flock is killed. They are 
seen here only occasionally." In The This for 1907, 
p. 428, he says : " Heard in the Zima Country. The 
species is known by its shriller scream." I have not 
discovered any other field-notes relating to this species. 

It is not a particularly rare bird in the European 
markets, but acclimatised specimens, and especially 
talkers, fetch a tolerably high price. 

As regards its capacity for learning, individuals vary 
•gr©a.tly. Dr. Russ, from his experience of the species, 
describes it as " very quiet, and exhibiting little 
activity ; only when terrified and anxious uttering a 
shrill cry. A little gifted vrith speech." In opposition 
to this verdict, it will be remembered that in The 
Feaihered World for June 30, 1899, J. McMillan pub- 
lished a very entertaining account of a specimen in his 
possession which (without any systematic training) had 
pickedi lup numerous sentences, called the children by 
their Christian names, laughed, cried, whistled, and 
imitated the milkman's call. 

The first specimen of Jairdine's Parrot exhibited in 
the Regent's Park Gardens -ii-as deposited in 1862 ; 
others have, from time to time, been on view there since 
that date. 

Beovstst-headed Parrot [Pceocejihalus fuscica2:)iUus) . 

Green ; lower back, rump and upper tail-coverts, 
brighter; flights brown, edged with green on outer 
webs, tail-feathers olive-brown, tipped, and edged on 
outer webs, with green ; head and neck olivaceous 
greyish-brown ; ear-coverts silvery-grey ; breast, abdo- 
men, and under tail-coverts paler and brighter green 
than upper back ; under wing-coverts yellow ; upper 
mandible horn-colour, lower mandible white ; feet 
black ; irides yellow. Female smaller. Halh., " Zanzibar 
and South-eastern Africa, from Mombas to Swaziland." 
(Salvadori.) 

In Sharpe and Iiayard's " Birds of South Africa," p. 
197, we read : — " This seems to be, as Dr. Kirk remarks, 
the most .common of the Parrot tribe in Eastern Tropical 
Africa, and it has been found at various places from 
XJzaramo southwards to the Zambesi region ; here Dr. 
Kirk says it is called " Goe," and he states that it is 
" usually found in small flocks or in pairs ; feeds on 
fruits, such as figs, etc., but also cats native millet and 
maize. Its clear scream may be heard at a great dis- 
tance." 

, Mr. Frank Finn, writing on East African birds (The 
Ibis, 1893, p. 229), says : " I met with this bird on a 
few occasions in captivity at Zanzibar and Mombasa, 



and wild some miles away from the latter town on the 
mainland. It flies with a quicker stroke^ of the wings 
than one would expect from their length." 

Capt. Shelley, writing on birds from British Central 
Africa (The Ihis, 1901, p. 176), says the native name is 
Sgwi. Later in the same volume {p. 693) he spells th? 
name X gwe. 

Stark and Sclater ("Birds of South Africa," Vol. III., 
pp. 227, 228) say:— "The Wood'wards found these 
Parrots pretty common on the thorn fiats of Zululand : 
" They are generally seen in pairs, and fly very rapidly, 
uttering shriU screams. They are fond of wild figs, the 
fruit of a huge species of banyan tree, which grows 
along the banks of many of the larger rivers, and we 
have seen them feeding on green mealies in the Kaffir 
mcalie gardens. These Parrots make round holes in the 
dead trees, where they lay their eggs. We found one ; 
it was pure white, and nearly round." 

Mr. C. F. 'M. Swynnerton, writing on the birds of 
Gazaland, says (The lUs, 1907, pp. 297, 298):— "A 
single specimen of this Parrot was brought to me in 
April, 1895, by a native, who had caught it with bird- 
lime in the Jihu ; it lived' in my aviary tdl November, 
when it died. Though wild enough for a time, it was 
remarkably tame for a fortnight or so before its: death, 
cliihbing down daily to my hand and picking the grains 
from a mealie-cob ; it was noticeably sick only for a day 
before its death. This sudden tameness before death 
_ appears not to be uncommon, Mr. jNlarshall informing 
me that he has seen several instances of it in his aviarj' 
at Salisbury." 

In The Ihis for 1908, the same writer says (p. 418) ; — 
" Two of these Parrots flew over my homestead neax 
Chirinda on August 29. It is the common species of the 
low veld, and I came across it constantly in travelling 
from Inyajena to Chibabava and 6n to Chironda, as 
well as in the iladanda forests during December and 
January. It might usually be heard all day in the 
dense foliage of the large Trichilias and other trees in 
parties of as many as six or seven together. Under 
these circumstances a continuous conversation of com- 
paratively pleasant conversational notes is kept up, the 
shriek iittea-ed in flying being somewhat harsher, though 
less piercing, than that of our other two species. It is 
far tamer than either of these, and will usually permit 
anyone to pass under the tree without moving, though 
even then its green coloration renders it very difficult 
to detect amongst the dense foliage." 

Russ says this is rare, and received singly in the 
market. The first two specimens exhibited in the 
London Zoological Gardens were presented in 1870, and 
I do not know of others having arrived there since that 
date. 

Yellow-fronted Parrot (Preocephalus fiavifrons). 

Green, with brighter edges to the feathers ; lower 
back, rump, and upper tail-icoverts paler and brighter, 
yellower at base of feathers ; flights brown, greenish 
and edged with gTeen on outer webs; tail olive-hron £. 
with a golden sheen ; forehead, top of head, lores, 
orbital region, and upper part of cheeks yellow ; lower 
breast, abdomen, and. under tail-coverts brighter green 
than upper back ; thighs more or less yellow ; tail below 
golden olive-brown ; beak pale dusky horn-colour, with 
more or less whitish under mandible ; feet ashy or 
blackish ; irides red or reddish. Female not differen- 
tiated. Hah., North-east Africa from Shoa to 
Abvssinia. 

Heuglin says (" Ornithologie Nord-Ost Africa's," I, 
2, p. 742) : — " I found this species not rare in January 
in Ataba Valley in the Abyssinian province Telemet, at 
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5,000 to 8,000 ft. above sea-level, in narrow moist defiles, 
upon thickly-leaved tall trees. They live together 
like their allies in flights of three to eight specimens, 
are lively, but appear to be somewhat heavy in their 
movements, and in their sudden, rattling, and direct 
flight utter an un pleasing whistled note. The food con- 
sists of cereals, berries, pulp and kernels of the fruits of 
Adanso-nia digitata, etc. Whether resident I cannot 
say." 

Alfred E. Pease (The This, 1901, p. 679) says :— " The 
YeUow-fronted Parrot was seen only on the higher 
Hawash and near the Meki River." He describes the 
soft paa-ts as follows : — " Iris orange-brown ; upper man- 
dible black-grey along the ridge, lower mandible greyish- 
white ; legs black." 

Russ 3ay.s (" Handbuch fur Vogelliebhaber," p. 230): 
" A pair "in the possession of Mr. Fiedler, of Agram, 
soon became tame ; otherwise it has hitherto only 
occurred in the Zoological Gardens of Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine." 

Senegal Pabeot {Pceocephalus senegalus). 

The upper parts are mostly grass-green, but the head, 
cheeks, ear-coverts, and throat vary from brownish to 
blackish-gi-ey ; the quiUs and tail feathers are brown, 
the outer webs edged with green, under parts yellow, 
more or less tinted with orange, a belt across the breast, 
and the thighs green ; beak blackish-brown ; feet dusky 
brown ; iris varying from yellow to brown, perhaps 
sexually. 

In the female the head is of a paler grey, the under 
parts not orange tinted, and the under tail-coverts 
yellowish-green. The beak is probably lighter in con- 
struction. Hab., Gambia, W. Africa. When at liberty 
this species is very destructive to the ui<:ps of banana, 
rice, maize, etc. 

Mr. J. S. Budgett {The lUa, 1901, p. 484) says that 
he identified this species on the Gambia River in large 
flocks of over twenty, and later (p. 495) iie says: — 
" M'Carthy Island, December 7, 1899. Very common in 
flocks." I have found no other field-notes. 

Dt. Russ says' that when acclimatised this Parrot is 
beautiful, vigorous, and enduring ; he observes further 
on : "A pair in my bird-room were wild and excitable ; 
both shrieked piercingly when approached, and every 
attempt to tame them was without result. When ner- 
vous, an astonishing squeaking, and, when in great 
terror, a penetrating whistle. They took possession of 
a nest-box, flying to it at first only from shyness and 
wildness ; nevertheless, they began to nest. The male 
performed a wonderful love-dance. Laying three eggs, 
round and comparatively small ; they were devoured by 
the male. Soon, moreover, the female was killed by 
iiim." 

The above account will doubtless be a great encourage- 
ment to owners of this amiable Parrot to try and breed 
with it. It is probable, however, that Dr. Russ's male 
was captured when adiilt, for birds when taken young 
are said to be usually docile, and some of them have 
even been taught to speak. 

The first "specimen of this Parrot exhibited at the 
London Zoological Gardens was presented in 1853, since 
which date many others have found a home there. 

Meyer's Paeeot (Poeocephalus meyeri). 

The male has the head, neck, mantle, wings, and tail 
brown with olive shading, often with a broad crescentic 
yellow band across the crown ; back, rump, upper tail- 
coverts and under parts, bluish-green ; bend and edge 
of wings, under wing-coverts and thighs, yellow ; beak 
dark greenish horn ; feet greenish-black ; naked skin 



round eye, black ; iris orange-red, or brownish exter- 
nally, red internally. The female is smaller, and has 
a much less powerful beak, with shorter terminal hook. 
The young are said never to have the yellow band 
across the crown, the feathers of the mantle and the 
wing-coverts with green edges, the yellow feathers at 
the bend of the wing and the under wing-covertp with 
brown bases, the thighs green ; the lower back and rump 
bluer, and the lower parts decided green. Hab., from 
Abyssinia through Eastern Africa to the Transvaal and 
thence across the Continent to Damaraland. 

According to Von Heuglin, this bird is met with 
chiefly in the forest region in companies of as many as 
ten individuals ; it breed's in holes in trees during the 
rainy season, and may be easily tamed. In the lata 
autumn it assembles in considerable crowds, which 
wander noisily from one lofty tree to another, even into 
the steppes, where far and wide no water can be dis- 
covered. Von Heuglin says he has never seen either 
this or any other X.E. Afi-ican Parrot drinking. The 
call-note consists of an extraordinarily piercing whistle. 
The flight is straight, powerful, and noisy, rarely some- 
what swerving. 

Stark and Sclater say (" Birds of South Africa," 
Vol. III., p. 229): — ^" Meyer's Parrot is perhaps the 
most widely distributed and the commonest of South 
African Parrots. It is found in pairs or small parties 
among high thorn bushes or along the wooded banks of 
rivers and periodical streams. As with other Parrots, 
its flight is rapid and headlong and its note a shrill 
scream. Holub is the only observer who has noticed 
the nesting habits of this species ; it builds in a hole 
in a tree, either making it itself or adapting to its needs 
that of some smaller bird. Holub did not discover the 
eggs, which are doubtless white, like those of other 
Parrots. 

" This bird is often kept as a pet and becomes 
exceedingly tame ; it is to be seen on many of the farms 
in the W'csteim Transvaal flying in and out of the houses 
and taking food from the hand. It will ©at bread, 
cooked and uncooked fruits and vogeifcaibleis, graiin and 
even raw meat, but this latter diet is stated by Holub 
to cause the birds subsequently to pull out their feathers, 
a trick not uncommon among caged Parrots." 

ilr. B. Alexander (The Ibis, 1900, pp. 429, 430) says : 
— " Fairly pllentifull troni Tete onwao?ds. Obsieirved 
generall,y in companies, hut now and again in couples, 
frequenting the wooded banks of dined-uii water- 
fOurse.s dotted with pools. At the end o{ August this 
species was breeding, "wheiu all the males kept company 
toigether." Mir. Alexander goes on to discuss the 
characters upon which the sub-species erythrem and 
tra-nsvaalensis have been sepiairated, and shows that they 
are extremeily variable. Perhaps theme is more excuse 
for an ornithologist to naane so-called sub-species than 
there is for an entomogolist, since the lajtter always baa 
plenty of new species to which ho can stand sponsor, 
whereas the ornithologist meets with new forme at com- 
paratively long intervals unlesis entirely new ground as 
explored. 

Mr. A. L. Butler, writing about the ornithology of the 
Egyptian Sooidan (The Ills, 1905, p. 360) says: — "I 
have seen Meyer's Pa,n-ot only in Kordofan, where, from 
the vicinity of El Obeid to Mazrub, it was met with 
almost daily, though always in smjalli numbers. The 
birds were most frequently in pairs, hut isoimetimes dn 
parties of seven or eight. Tliey keep pirincipailly to the 
huge ' baobab ' trees, which dn Kordofan are scattered 
through the thorn-bush, and in ithese ithey doubtless 
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breed. They are very little birdsi, difficult to approach, 
and (take a goodi deal of hitting to bring thenx down." 

Dr. Ruiss speaks of this as a rarely imported Parrot ; 
a p|air which h© piosiseissed died from excps.sivie 'beat 
dnring the month of Jmiie. Whether Meyer's Parrot is 
more freely imported into England than into Germany 
I do not know ; but, since the Ixmdon Zoological Society 




Meyer's Paeeot. 

first acquired the species in 1855, a good many examples 
have found their way to the Gardens ; it is rare in 
private collections. 

Etjeppell's Paerot (Pccocephalus rueppelU). 
Geeeiral colour smoky brown; feathers of rump and 
upper tail-coverts with darker edges ; bend of wing 
and front edge yellow ; sides of head greyish, the eaj- 
coverts decidedly siiveiry-greyish ; under wing-covert>s 
and thighs yellow, the latter more oir less tinged with 
ora.nge; beak and feet dark Ihorn-oolour ; irideis orange. 
Female smaller, with the lower back, rump and upper 



tail-coverts bright blue ; vent and under tail-coverts 
wadied ^Yith pailer duller Wue; beak less powerful. 
Hab., " South- Western Africa from Beniguela, perhaps 
also from Gaboon, to Damaraliaaid " (Srilvaduri). 

In Sharpe and Layard's " Birds of South Africa," 
p. 195, we read . ilr. Anderson gives the following 
note : — " This species is common in Damaraland, but is 
chiefly found in the middle and southern parts of that 
country ; it is always met with in small flocks of about 
half-a-dozen individuals, and seems to prefer the larger 
kind of trees. It is rather shy, and when quietly perched 
amongst the branches is very difficult to perceive, until 
its presence is betrayed by the ericas- it uitters as soon 
it conceives itself to be in danger ; these are at first 
shrill and isolated, but inciiease in strength and fre- 
ouencT till it leaves its perch, and are iisually continael 
during its flight, which is generally short, but very 
rapid. It is rarely found fajr from water, which it 
usually frequents twice a day. 
It feeds on seed and berries, some- 
times also on the young shoots of 
trees and plants." 

Russ does not mention this 
species in his Handbook ; but in 
1882 four specimens from Western 
Africa were purchased for the 
Zoological Society's collection in 
Regent's Park ; two others were 
subsequently received dead from 
Mr. Jamraeh (who probably seni 
them for examination in order to 
decide the sexual differences ; the 
year following a third (living) 
example was presented to the 
Garden reputed to be from East 
Africa. 

This comp^letee the Parrots of 
the sub-family Pioninm and brings 
us to the nearly related forms of 
the sub-family Psittacince. 



SUB.FAMILY PSITTACIN^. 
Typical Parrots. 

The general colouring of these 

birds is either grey or brown , often 

with a certain amount of red ; 

they are charaoterieed by the broad 

cere at the base of the upper 

mandiWe, narrower below the 

nostrils ; the latter rounded, not 

encircled by a swelUng ; the orbital 

region and often tihe lores occupied 

by an extensive naked area ; beak 

without notch, tlie lower mandible 

longer than deep. The species 

inhabit the Ethiopian Eiegion, Madagascar, the Comoro 

and Seychelles Islands, and one genus and species comes 

from New Guinea. 

In captivity tbe imported species of this suib-fajnily, 
when firsit imported, and if -unable then to crack seed, 
sihould b© fed upon maize, boiled for two hours, and 
banana; so soon, however, as they are old enough to 
take hard food, a mixture of on© part wheat, two dari, 
two hemp, and two canairy (by measure) should be 
gradually substituted for the boiled maize ; nuts should 
be addedi in winter, and green peas in tIhe pod in 
summer ; fi-uit also should (be given daily, especially 
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banana, grapes, ripie pear, or orang©; and, as a.n 
occasionail treat, a piece of cracker or other plain dry 
biscudt. Of course, pur© "w-aiter sliou'ld. he supplied to 
these, OS to all other Parrote, but no other form of 
■drink. 

Grey Pahrot {Psittacus erithacus). 

The adult Ibird is of a deep ash-grey, elightly paler 
on tihe tmider parts ; the tail is' crimson, ithe beak is 
Wack, the uppeir majidiiible with a powdery white cere ; 
the upper part of the face, which is naked, is also of a 
■pcmd&cj whitish character ; the ftet are darkish grey ; 
the iris of the eye, wihich is silveir-grey in the young 
bird, changes to pale yellow as it becocnes adult. Female 
more thick-set, with a broader rounder Ihead ; the naked 
paitch on the side of the headi rounded iasbead of 
obtusely jwinted behind ; the posterior angle of the 
lower jaw more ajcmtely pointed, the beak shorter and 
more compressed just before the terminal hook; as a 
geneiral rule the colouring is deeper, but individuals vary 
in this respect. Hab., Western Africa from Senegambia 
to the Congo ondl Prince Island ; also acroes the 
continent to the Victoria Nyanza. 

Some examples have a good miiny red featheni 
irregiilairily scattered over the hody, ajid it has been 
stated that they are sub-epecifically ddstinct and occur 
only in the Interior ; it has also been asserted that these 
birds a.re more talented as talkers, but this I :gireatly 
douibt.* 

Dr. Otto Fitisch, in his monograph of the Parrots, says 
that in its native country this species is very abundant ; 
it feed's on fruits and various seeds, but especially palm 
nutfi. Its breeding season is in Decem"ber, after the i 
rains ; it selects, for punposes of nidification, a deep hole 
in a tree, in which it deposits five white eggs. Within a 
certain radiuis one may often find some hundreds of 
pains breeding, but rarely more than one pair in the 
same tree.t The natives are afraid to take the young 
hirds from the nest, as they have a superstition that so 
much heat is generated there as to burn one's finger (a 
very natural superstition when one considers the 
formidable beak of this bird) ; they therefore wait 
until the young have flown and then snare them, after- 
wards usually selling them to strangers at the rate of 
about a dollar apiece. Dr. Finsch attributes the ab- 
sence of Kites on Prince's Island to the fact that the 
Grey Parrot is there so abundant. He says that birds 
of prey are frequently seized and destroyed by them 
on the wing. On the other hand, J. G. Keulemans, the 
well-known bird artist and traveller, says : "On 
Prince's Island we find these birds in great abundance, 
while on the neighbouring island of St. Thomas not a 
Grey Parrot is to be seen, a fact to be accounted for 
by the large numbers of the Kite (Milvus parasiticus) 
inhabiting the latter island." No doubt both views 
are correct; both of these colonies (or nations, so to 
speak) of birds are powerful, each has a wholesome 
dread of the other, and keeps to its own dominions. 
This Parrot is essentially "gregarious; it not only 
nests in communities, but it is always to be seen in 
flocks. In time of danger (says Keulemans) the old 
birds defend their progeny vigorously, and should the 
enemy prove too strong to be successfully resisted by 
one pair, other Parrots come up to their assistance, 
and, joining forces, either kill or put the aggressor to 
flight." 

Mr. Frank Finn, writing on " Birds Observed in 

* ThoB- form its oa-lQed) tih© '^Kinpf Parro^t " and is commKHn at 
Oaeisien'ge, in the interior of Loaaixift. 

t On the other h&nA, Mr. Keujlema-ns s&ye: — "Often in omi3 
tl^6e two or more iioiefl ma/y 'l>e seen occupied' by liMcIiin.g pairs." 



Eastern Africa" (The Ibis, 1893, p. 229), says that 
P. erifharus is a " common pet with Hindoos, Goanese, 
and Europeans, being brought down from the interior." 

According to J. H. Gurney {The Ibis, 1899, p. 29), 
Le Vaillant speaks of a Grey Parrot which began to 
lose its memory at sixty, to moult irregularly at sixty- 
five, and to become blind at ninety, and died at ninety- 
three ; but he thinks it hardly sufficiently established^ to 
be included in an authenticated list of the ages to which 
birds live. It is nevertheless quite likely to be a fact. 

Oscar Xeumann (m the "Journal fiir Ornithologie," 
1899, p. 33) says that he met with a small flock of 
Psittacus erithacus in Kiva Kitoto, in Kavironda, on 
the east shore of the Victoria Lake — ^the most easterly 
point of its occurrence recorded — and found it abundant 
among the banana gardens of Ussoga, north of the 
lake. 

F. J. Jackson, describing birds obtained in British 
East Africa {The Ibis, 1902, p. 512), speaks of examples 
of this species obtained by him at Entebbe as having 
the "iris dark grey . " This would give them a very 




The Grey Paeeot. 



different appearance from the ordinarily imported 
Western specimens. 

Writing on the birds of Fernando Po, Mr. Boyd 
Alexander says {The Ibis, 1903, p. 397) : " Constantly 
observed passing high overhead in large flocks. It is 
a migrant to the island." 

Few birds are more freely imported, and probably 
none are more widely popular, than the Grey Parrot. 
Nevertheless, owing chiefly to the unnatural treatment 
to which these birds were generally subjected when 
first imported, I believe that, up to the end of the 
last century, Mr. Abrahams' estimate that only 2 per 
cent, of those imported lived to become household pets, 
was litei'ally true ; and even now, in consequence of 
the prevalent ignorance of the requirements of Parrots 
in the case of many dealers and more purchasers, the 
mortality is still much higher than it need be. Since 
1898 I have waged perpetual warfare against the hope- 
lessly injudicious feeding to which this unhappy bird 
is generally exposed; and, from letters which I have 
received from time to time, both from thoughtful 
dealers and private individuals, I know that attention 
to my directions for the treatment of the Grey Parrot 
has resulted in the salvation of many specimens which 
would otherwise have been irremediably lost; but so 
long as purchasers continue listless respecting the com- 
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fort and health of their birds, and (to save themselves 
a little trouble) are satisfied to purchase the first packet 
of hopelessly impossible seeds which claims to be a, 
suitable food for every kind of Parrot, so long also 
as they persist in the senseless supposition that because 
a Parrot talks it can be kept in health upon human 
food, just so long will this interesting bird suffer from 
all the ills to which a maltreated bird is heir — vomit- 
ing, lassitude, diarrhoea, cramp, fits, dryness and irrita- 
tion of the skin, inducing feather-plucking, tumours, 
septicEemia, and early death. 

I do not doubt that unhealthy conditions during 
importation may be the cause of death in some cases, 
but unquestionably by far the greater number of Grey 
Parrots which die after importation would live if cor- 
rectly fed from the beginning, instead of being poisoned 
with sopped bread, table scraps, and so-called "Parrot 
food," with most unwholesome and unnatural drinks. 

I have had to recommend treatment for many hun- 
dreds of these birds, and 1 find, almost invariably, that 
a bird which appears to be suffering from a severe cold, 
accompanied by vomiting and diarrhoea, has been fed 
partly upon sop in some form or other — bread and milk, 
bread or toast soaked in some breakfast drink; then 
a bird which plucks itself has more often than other- 
wise had some kind of animal food — butter, cheese, 
egg, bones, or some kind of flesh ; a bird with cramp 
has often been fed upon " Parrot food " alone and 
has selected certain seeds — perhaps maize and sun- 
flower — throwing over all the others, and has got 
itself into a thoroughly unhealthy condition in con- 
sequence. For a Grey Parrot when at liberty maize 
in the milky stage, millet, and other cultivated cereals 
are natural food ; but that is no reason why the same 
bird in captivity should be restricted to hard hors"- 
tooth maize and sunflower, with no variety unless it 
chooses to eat prairie-grass seed, pumpkin seed, dry 
bread stained with turmeric, monkey nuts, and dirt ; 
or as a change dry chillies. As for fruit, of which in 
its wild state the Grey Parrot eats quantities daily, the 
owners of many unhappy individuals never think of it 
as a necessary article for the bird's daily consumption. 

On May 2dth, 1899, I had a, young Grey Parrot sent 
to me from Liverpool. I got it from an approved 
source, and it reached me in tolerably good health, al- 
though its bowels were somewhat relaxed. In the 
cage I found boiled horse-tooth maize and the remains 
of what looked like brown bread sop. I continued to 
give boiled maize for several days, adding thereto 
hemp, wheat, dari, canary, and cracknel biscuits; I 
also gave bananas, which the bird seized and devoured 
ravenously. To cure the diarrhoea I gave the bird a 
piece of cuttlefish bone to chew up. 

After a few days my Grey refused the boiled maize, 
and I substituted a piece of stale household bread 
(about a cubic inch), a piece of boiled potato of about 
the same size, and part of an orange. Later on, as 
oranges became scarce, I substituted pears and sweet- 
water grapes, with walnut occasionally. If the bird 
sneezed, I promptly mixed a few chillies with his 
seeds. 

Although I had decided what to feed my bird on 
before I purchased it, I made the unfortunate mistake 
which many other Parrot owners make of covering the 
cage over at night; the result was that after it had 
been some time in my possession and had become an 
accomplished talker, it began to pluck out its breast- 
feathers, and I only discovered the cause of the trouble 
when it A\"as too late to cure it. Across the !bar« patch 
on the ibreast I ea™' several small black creatures run- 
ning — parrot-lice, as I diecovered as soon as I examined 



them through a lens. These wretched little parasites, 
wihen 'seen with the naked eye, look not unlike the 
Physopochi of the geirns T?irips, which are so mis- 
chievous in greenhouses ; but, when magnified, tihey are 
eeen to be true lice (.-In-o^J^uro), and ibeaj a fugitive 
resemblance to the Rove-beetles (StapJiylinidoe) of the 
genufi Stenuis. though not when examined in detail. On 
examiuing tlie cover I found dozens of these insects 
concealed in the folds, where they had harboured and 
bred. Of course. I speedily got rid of the cover and 
powdered the 4111x1 well with pyrethrum. All tlie para- 
sites were exterminated, but the feather-plucking halbit 
induced by the irritation was eetablisbed, and itherefore 
persisted in to the end. 

I do not think there is much to be learned' by repeat- 
ing the words and sentences spoken by any particular 
PajTot. Each bird repeats what bias been taught, occa^ 
sionaUy picking up a word or sentence wbioh it has 
ohajioed to hear, and sometimes unintentionally (very 
raaiely with intelligent convprehension of the meaning 
of the words) uses them m aia apposite manner. A 
PaoTOt easily leame to icomprehend the meaning of 
names, and, having learned to know diffenemt pensons by 
their Christian names, never confuses one with another. 
Tbuis my bird knew thait its own namie was Boibby ; it 
knew me as Arthur, my wife as Mary, my man as Tom, 
and his sister as Ann. It would always call us by 
name with perfect discernment. If I were maiking a 
fuss over my English Jay, the Parrot usually became 
jealo'us, and 'called out, " Ai-thur ! Art'hur! Bobby's a 
pretty boy," or "Poor Bobby! " and gave me no peace 
nratil I took notice of him. Why Parrot-owners almost 
invariably call their ;birds — ^both male and female — 
" Polly," and speak of them as she, I never could under- 
stand. 

My bird was poisoned early in 1905 through, eating 
a berry of Solarium, given to it in a fit of absent- 
mindedness by a visitor — I was away from home at the 
time — the skin of the Ibeny was found on the floor of 
its 'cage after its death. I hare never purchased 
anothe'r; though if I were restricted to one bird as a 
pet I think I should certainly cboose a Grey Parrot, 
because of the 'd'eliwht which its remark? occasion to 
>'oung and old alike. The grave manner in which my 
bird looked at a j>erfect 'S'tranger, isayinig, '' Hullo, old 
chiap! How's your g-randmother? " and then as the 
visitor turned round wi'tli a laugh, added with evident 
conviction, "You're a rascal!" was extremely funny, 
and, though an old joke to me, gave freish .delight to 
every newcomer. 

The Grey Parrot was successfully bred by Hen- Fritz 
Lotze in 19C0, two young- having been reared. 

TiMXEH Paheot (J'^lffariix limneJi). 
Dark grey; low'er back and rump pale 'gu-ey ; flights 
blackish ; tail dull deep red, darker and browner at 
margins of fea-tbers ; head and neck with paler edges 
to the feathers ; forehead and orbital region naked and 
covered with small whitish papillje ; abdomen pale 
gr.ey; longer under tail -coverts dairk grey with a red- 
dish tinge; upper mandible pale horn-colour becoming 
black towards tip. lower mandible black; feet gi-ey ; 
irides pale yellow or yellowish-white. Female smaller 
tha'U tlie male, aird in. other re'speots differing as in t'he 
preceding- .species. Hab., Liberia, and Lower 'Sierra 
Leone. Doubtless the habits of .this species in a wild 
state nearly resemble tho£e of tlie Grey PaiTot, wliich 
it replaces in Liberia. According to Russ it was re- 
garded either as a young plumage or aberratioin of P. 
erithacvs, but is now establishe^d as a distinct species ; 
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he says it is rare in the trade, b.ut generally known. 
" One in the possession of the Baroness von Schlechta 
•was comical in its behaviour and extremely confiding, 
whistled in a wonderfully clear tone, spoke plainly, and 
also to some extent, but in a peculiarly drawling fashion, 
uttered a clear, ehrill cry. In all other respects like the 
Grey Parrot. Price 30-75 marks." 

This species was first purchased by the London Zoo- 
logioai Society in 1861, -and several other examples have 
been exhibited at the Gardens since that date. 

Greater Vasa Parrot {CoracopsU vasa). 

Blackish-brow n ; winge, lower back, upper tail- 
coverts, and tail glaucoue-giey ; les.ser and mediaia upper 
wing-coverts blackish-brown ; under tail-coverts grey, 
with black shafts; a scarcely pea-oeptible darker band 
across the middle of the tail; cere and naked orbital 
skin yellowish; beak black afteir the moult, wMbiBh 
later; feet and irides dusky brown. Female smaller, 
duller, probably with shorter and less powerful beak. 
Hab., Madagascar ; introduced into Reunion. 

In the " Proceedings of tihe Zoological Society," 1884, 
p. 410, Dr. Sclater calls attention to a singular habit 
of tihis species as obseirved in the Gardeins. : Two of these 
PajTots, believed to be a pair (one presented by Mrs. 
Moon, ilay 11, 1866, and the other toy Mrs. King, 
March 29, 1882), had been for eom© time kcpf. together 
in one large oage in the Parrot-house. " One of these 
birds — it was not known certainly which of the two, 
but believed to be the female — had the habit of pro- 
ducing from its cloaca a mass of dark, flesh-coloured 
substance, about 6 inches long and 4 inches in breadth, 
and of drawing it in again, after exposing it for several 
minutes. This phenomenon had been witnessed on 
several occasions by the keeper of the Parrot house, by 
ilr. Bartlett, the superintendent, who had kindly pre- 
pared a rough sketch of the object, by Mr. Clarence 
Bartlett, and others. 

"The bird appeared to be in perfect health; and 
the only suggestion Mr. Sclater could make on the 
subject was that part of the membranous lining of the 
cloaca in this bird was capable of being blown out in 
periods of sexual excitement, like the bladder in the 
neck of the Adjutant {Leptoptilus), and the wattles in 
the neck of the Tragopans. 

" The head keeper, Benjamin Misselbrook, had 
stated that he recollected the same occurrence taking- 
place in the case of a Greater Vasa Parrot in the 
society's collection some thirty years ago." 

At page 552 of the same volume Dr. Sclater called 
attention to the death of a female of this species which 
had been presented to the society in 1830, and which 
therefore had passed nearly fifty-four years in the 
Society's Gardens. An anatomical examination showed 
a cloaca of remarkable size, rendering it probable that 
the previously-described case was due to protrusion of 
the cloaca by the female bird. 

The Rev. j. Sibree, jun. {The Ibis, 1891, pp. 212-217), 
says : — " Two species of Parrot and one Parrakeet are 
among the denizens of the Malagasy woods and 
plantations in almost every part of the country. 
" 1. These Parrots, the one dark grey in colour, and 
the other slaty black, are both of sober plumage, with 
none of those brilliant tints which mark many species 
of Parrot in other parts of the tropics. But they are 
both intelligent birds, and, like their congeners, can 
be easily taught to speak a few words and to whistle a 
tune; they are therefor© frequently kept as pets by 
the Malagasy. The sooty species {Coracopsis obscura)* 

* Tliis is a ss'uonyni of Coracopsis vasa. — A. G-. B. 



is found also (introduced) in Reunion, but the black 
one (C. nigra) is peculiar to Madagascar. Mr. Cowan 
speaks of the latter species as having been seen by him 
rn large flocks at Ihosy and Isalo, in the Bara country 
(south-central region). 

" The Sooty Parrot, except in the breeding season, is 
found in small companies of from six to eight indi- 
viduals. Its food is rice, seeds, roots, and wild fruit. 
A ilalagasy proverb, whose ' moral ' is to reprove a too 
easy-going, changeable disposition, speaks of ' a male 
Parrot seeking fruit in the forest; he finds a luscious 
moreel here, but in an instant he is ofi to get another 
there.' This bird flies high, but if one of them is shot 
or wounded its companions will come with sharp cries 
of defiance at the hunter, as if to save their comrade. 
This Parrot, M. Grandidier says, is fady, or sacred, to 
one of the royal families of the Vezo Sikalava, and he 
gives the following story as accounting for the origin 
of the veneration in which they hold it: — 

" Lahimerisa, King of Fiherenana, told me that one 
of his ancestors was one day walking alone in one of 
his manioc plantations at some distance from the royal 
village, when he was surprised by a band of robbers 
on a marauding expedition from the Bara country. 
They did not know the king, who had nothing in his 
appearance or dress to denote his rank. But seeing his 
thick chain of gold gleaming under the knobs of hair 
covered with grease and white clay, they took hiin 
unawares, speared him, and possessing themselves of 
the coveted prize, threw the body into a hastily dug 
grave and decamped. How long he remained there 
no one knows ; but he was not dead, only seriously 
wounded ; and on recovering consciousness, and seeing 
nothing but darkness around him, and feeling the earth 
pressing heavily on his chest, he 'oelieved himself in 
the other world. He was in profound distress ; when, 
suddenly, he seemed to hear shrill, piercing cries, as 
if a flock of Parrots had passed over his head. He 
listened attentively ; the cries which met his ears were 
approaching nearer. Doubtless a babbling and restless 
crowd of them was perched on a neighbouring tree. 
' But there are no Parrots in the other world,' thought 
our hero ; ' I am not dead ! ' He took courage, and 
freeing himself by a tremendous effort from the layer of 
earth which covered his body, he perceived the bright 
shining of the sun, in whose rays the Parrots were 
sporting in the trees around him. Hope revived within 
him, and he made his way, not without difficulty, to 
his village, where, after the needful care and nursing, 
he eventually recovered strength. In thankfulness to 
the birds whose cries had roused him from the torpor 
and given him courage to free himself from his tomb, 
he solemnly vowed for himself and his descendants, to 
the latest generation, that they would never kill 
Parrots." 

" The Sooty Parrot is the larger of the two species, 
the black one being a third less in size; but the latter 
is found in much greater abundance, and in companies 
of from six to twelve individuals. Both species are 
more terrestrial and less arboreal in their habits than 
most Parrots, nor do they make much use of their claws 
to convey food to the mouth. These birds have many 
provincial names besides the common one of Bolohy, 
by which they are known both to the Hova and 
Betsileo. Some of these names seem imitations of their 
liarsh cry, while the meaning of others is obscure, 
except in so far as they denote their comparative size, 
as Koira Be and Koira Kele (the large Koera, the 
small Koera), etc." 

:Mr. Frank Finn (TU Ihis, 1901, p. 442) speaks of 
this as one of the cage-birds which may sometimes be 
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obtained at Calcutta. In his "Three Voyages of a 
Naturalist," pp. 95, 96, Mr. M. J. NicoU says :- As 
we entered the cultivation at the bottom ot the vaJiey, 
a lart^e dark-coloured bird flew overhead, utt«rmg a 
loud "but most musical, whistle. This proved to be 
one 'of the Madagascar " black " Parrots— Coracopsis 
rasa We were much surprised at the extremely rapid 
flight of this bird, as it dashed over us with outstretched 
neck into the forest. The following day we had a good 
view of a pair of these Parrots sitting m the top of a 
tree close to the camp, and we also became acquainted 
with a smaller species— C. nigra. These Parrots are, 
we were informed, quite common in every strip ot 
forest in the neighbourhood of the Camp d'Ambre." _ 

This species nests in holes of lofty, vigorous trees m 
primitive fores.t or in almost inaccessible rocks ; 
apparently dt produces two broods in the year, each 
consisting of two young ones ; the female incubates, 
the male meanwhile uttering throughout the day, and 
even in the evening if the moon is shining, a long- 
drawn wliistled note, varied with softer flute-like sounds 
(cf., Russ, " Handbuch fiir Vogelliebhaber," p. 247). 

Although not attractive in appearance, this bird is 
amiable, hardy, not especially noisy or destructive, and 
is long lived; that it is capable of being taught to 
talk and whistle we have already seen, though the late 
Dr. Greene seems to have been a trifle sceptical regard- 
ing its talents. Russ gives its price as from 30-45 marks 
per specimen. 

The I/ondon Zoological Society seems to have acquired 
specimens at rather long intervals, their first example 
having been presented in 1830, their second in 1866, a 
third in 1882, and a fourth in 1888. 

Lesser Vasa Parrot (Coracopsis nigra). 

Smaller than the preceding species, and with the 
naked orbital skin rose-colour ; beak black after the 
moult, whitish later; feet blackish;' drides brown. 
Female smaller than male, apparently with shorter and 
slightly weaker beak. Hab., Madagascar. 

I have found no additional field-notes dealing with 
this species. Russ says it is " even quieter than the 
preceding, as well as ill-tempered and unteachable. 
Screeches continuously in an u'npleasant manner, with 
melodious whistling for variety. I could not discover 
a capacity for speech. In the trade, like the preceding, 
it is offered singly. Price 15-20 marks." It first 
reached the London Zoological Gardens in 1857, then 
in 1872 three were received, and others have come since 
that date. 

Praslin Parrot {Coracopsis barhlyi). 
Pale brown ; primaries greyish on outer webs ; crown 
with ill-defined paler spots ; beak horn-brownish, paler 
at tips ; feet black ; irides dark brown. Female smaller 
than male, with a smaller, weaker beak. Hab., Praslin, 
Seychelles Islands. 

This Parrot was received by the London Zoological 
Society in 1857, and described by Mr. E. Newton, a 
coloured illustration being published in the "Proceed- 
ings of the Zoological Society " (Plate XXII.). In 
1871 a second example was received in exchange; in 
1874 a third was presented and two others deposited. 
The last recorded, in the ninth edition of the " List 
of Animals," was deposited in 1888. 

In The Ibis for 1906, p. 709, Mr. M. J. NicoU, 
writing on the Birds collected and observed during the 
Voyage of the " Valhalla," says : "I saw only one 
example of this Parrot, an immature female, which I 
obtained. It was feeding in a Slagnolia, the only tree 



of its kind on the island. These birds are strictly pre- 
served by il. Edouard BouUe, the owner of the estate 
on Praslin where they are found. Formerly they 
were killed in numbers by the natives for food. M. 
BouUe told me that he has recently seen about one 
hundred individuals together. The note of this Parrot 
is a very musical whistle, somewhat resembling that of 
C. vasa of Madagascar." 

Russ says that, in addition to the specimens m the 
London Zoological Gardens, it was offered for sale in 
1881 by Anton Jamrach. If it continues to be strictly 
preserved it is not very likely to be ofiiered again. 

This species concludes the imported Psittacriii:e. We 
now pass on from these sombrely-coloured birds to the 
brilliantly-coloured Noble-parrots {Edd-papageien of 
the Germans) and Ring-necked Parrakeets, the Love- 
birds, Hanging Parrakeets, and a, few others. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



SUB-FAMILY PAL^ORNITHIN^. 

(Eclectus Parrots, Ringnecks, 
Lovebirds, etc.). 

This is a group of brightly-coloured birds, in many 
of which the sexes differ in pattern and colouring; in 
some the taU is long and graduated, in others short and 
square as in some of the typical Parrots. The beak is 
powerful, smooth, often red in colour, the culmen 
rounded, smooth, or with a longitudinal groove; the 
cere is narrow, of equal width, surrounding the whole 
base of the beak, generally partly feathered. In the 
wing the second and third flights are usually the 
longest. All the species are from the Old World. 
Each group requires somewhat different treatment in 
captivity. 

The Eclectns-parrots {Edelpapageien in German) 
should, according to Russ, be fed in captivity upon 
hemp, maize, sunflower, canary and paddy-rice, a little 
sweet fruit — cherries, pears, apples, etc. (he furthermore 
recommends somewhat damped bread, which I should 
not advise), and fresh green twigs of " pointed-leaved 
trees " — doubtless plum, cherry, etc. I should certainly 
add nuts in winter, since these birds eat them when at 
liberty. 

Red-sided Eclectus (Eclectus pectoralis). 

The adult male is brilliant green, the edge of the 
wing blue, the flights dark blue, the outer webs more 
or less green, tail feathers with yellowish tips, the 
central ones green, the others blue, with more or less 
green on the outer webs, the outermost feather, how- 
ever, with little or none; sides, under wing-coverts, 
and axillaries red ; flights and tail below black ; beak 
with red upper mandible and black under mandible ; 
feet black ; iris red. 

The female is quite different : the head, neck, and 
breast dazzling red, a narrow ring encircling the eye, 
a band across the upper back, the edge of wing, chest, 
abdomen, and under wing-coverts blue, sometimes 
purplish ; primaries and their coverts blue, their outer 
webs edged with green; outermost secondaries with 
their tips and part of their inner webs blue, otherwise 
blood- red with greenish inner webs ; back, excepting 
in front, rump, upper tail-coverts and tail blood-red^ 
the latter with paler tip, and on the underside with 
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dusky base and golden glossed middle ; beak and feet 
black; iris pale yellow. Hab., Papuan Islands, and 
ranging eastward as far as the Solomon group. 

In Duke of York Island and New Britain the natives 
call this Parrot Kalangi. Dr. Guillemard describes the 
feet as dull olive-green and the iris of the female as 
orange or yellow. Dr. Russ says of the male . " Upper 
mandible yellow to coral red, tip waxy yellow, under 
mandible black, eyes black-brown, narrower ring grey- 
brown, brown, or orange-coloured ; feet leaden- 
coloured, claws black"; and of the female he says : 
" Eyes brown, ring round the iris beautifully pearl 
white, feet grey, the scales and claws black." Alto- 
gether there seems to be a great difference of opinion 
as to the colouring of the soft parts. 

Dr. Welchman says that on Bugotu, one of the lesser 
islands of the Solomon group, the native name is 
" KiHo ■' (cf. The Ibis, 1895, p. 374). In 1899 an 
account of the nidifioation of this species was published 
in the " Proceedings (Mittheilungen) of the Berlin 
Museum of Natural History," Vol. I., Part II., by Dr. 
F. Dahl. Unfortunately I have been unable to refer 
to this work. Russ says that in 1879 Dr. Platen 
imported nine examples of this species. He mentions 
the German price at 50 to 60 marks for the male ; 60 
to 75 and even up to 120 marks for the female. 

It is not at all unusual for females of this species 
to lay eggs in captivity, and there should be little diffi- 
culty in breeding with a pair in a strongly-constructed 
large outdoor aviary. As a cage-bird it is not especially 
interesting, apart from its gorgeous colouring, as it is 
sluggish in its movements and seems to take little 
interest in anything going on about its cage; though 
I believe it has been taught to speak a few words, 
neither this nor any of the species of the genus is any- 
thing like so teachable or talented as a Grey Parrot or 
an Amazon. 

The London Zoological Society has at various times 
exhibited a good many examples of this species at the 
Gardens in Regent's Park. The first received was a 
female, which was presented in 1859. 

Grand Ecleotus [EcUctus roratus). 

The adult male nearly resembles that sex of the pre- 
ceding species, from which it differs in the slightly 
duller and yellower green colouring and the usually 
bluer lateral tail-feathers ; upper mandible red tipped 
with yellowish, under mandible black; feet black, iris 
red. The female is red, brighter on the head ; the 
nape, mantle, chest, and abdomen purple, the breast 
with a wash of the same colour over the red ; primaries 
and their coverts deep blue; secondaries, excepting the 
innermost ones, with clue inner webs and tips, a band 
at the extremity of the tail and the under tail-coverts 
yellow, tail below orange-red, dusky at the base ; beak 
and feet black; iris yellow. Hab., Halmaheira group 
of the Jloluccas. 

Dr. Guillemard says that in the Island of Batchian 
both sexes have the iris yellow. He also observes : 
" These birds, though caught and kept in confinement 
in considerable numbers, appear rarely to get tame, 
and I have never heard them talk." 

I have been unable to discover any facts respecting 
the wild life of this bird. 

Dr. Russ says that it is not abundant, though gener- 
ally isinown in the market. Dr. Platen brought home 
thirty males and twenty-four females of the New 
Guinea and Halmaheira Eclectus Parrots. 

In 1880 and 1884 two Germans succeeded in so far 
rearing young of this Parrot tliat the latter left the 
nest alive ; but Dr.Frenzel, of Freiberg, in 1881 suc- 



ceeded in breeding the species successfully, after which 
the same pair had several unsatisfactory broods. JMr. 
Hieronymus, of Karlsruhe, reared two broods in 1884 
and one in 1885. Both young of the earliest brood 
nevertheless died when five and six weeks old respec- 
tively ; but, in th© second one female and in the third 
one male reached maturity. The laying consisted of 
two eggs only, at intervals of three days ; duration of 
incubation, thirty days. The female alone brooded 
the eggs, being fed by the male ; the latter also fed 
the young after they left the nest, and retired with 
them to the nest-box at night excepting in the case of 
the young cock bird, which was fed by the female 
only. This successful breeder was awarded the gold 
medal in recognition of his achievement at the 
" Ornis " Exhibition, held at Berlin in 1887. The 
young male became very tame, and learnt to speak ten 
or twelve short sentenced. 

The London Zoological Society purchased its first 
three specimens of this Parrot in 1865, and has con- 
tinued to add others at comparatively short intervals 
ever since. Both this and the preceding are well- 
known show birds, for which their brilliant colouring 
and apathetic behaviour render them eminently suit- 
able. As they are always likely to take a prize, this 
helps to counterbalance their high market price. 

CER.iJi Eclectus (Eclectus cardinalis). 

Smaller than the preceding, and of a purer, darker 
green ; the blue on the tail restricted to the sub-ter- 
minal portion of the lateral feathers and the ©xtern»l 
web of the outer one, the terminal yellow band nar- 
rower ; upper mandible red tipped with yellowish, under 
mandible black ; cere greyish-black ; feet blackish ; 
irides golden-yellow. Female smaller than the preced- 
ing species, with the red on back and wings duller ; the 
blue primary-coverts narrowly edged externally with 
green ; tail tipped with bright red tinged with yellow ; 
tmder tail-coverts also red, the longer ones more or less 
yellow ; beak ajid feet black ; irides yellowish. Hab. . 
Amboyna, Ceram, and Bouru. 

In an article on the coloration of the young in Eclnctw 
(The. Ibis, 1890, pp. 28, 29) Dr. A. B. Meyer says : " Mr. 
Hieronymus paired a female of Eclectus cardinalis 
(Bodd.) from Ceram with the male bird which had been 
productive with the female of E. roratus, and got the 
following results : — 

1888. — First deposit, 2 em.bryos. 

Second deposit, 2 embryos. 

Third deposit, 2 unimpregnated eggs. 

Fourth deposit, 2 young birds, which died after 

one or two days. 
Fifth deposit, 1 green male (which was reared) 
and 1 embryo. 
1889. — First deposit, 2 embryos. 

Second deposit, 2 unimpregnated eggs. 
Third deposit, 2 unimpregnated eggs." 
Dr. ileyer is trying to prove that the young males 
are green and the young females are red from the nest, 
in contradiction of Dr. Gadow's assertion that the young 
are " reddish 'but not yet green." The experiments of 
Hieronymus are of interest to the aviculturiet as show- 
ing how rarely the breeding of the species is successful 
as 'Compared with the failures. Dr. Russ says that a 
male of the Ceram Eclectus went to nest with a female 
of the Red-sided species in his bird-room^, but the latter 
was so excitable and spiteful that every trifling dis- 
turbance caused the destruction of the eggs and tiny 
nestlings. He tells us that it is extremely rarely im- 
ported. Price 100-130 marks for the pair. It is not 
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recorded as having re.ached the London Zoological 
Gardene in the ninth edition of the " List"" 

Westeriiann's Eclecttts (Edectua u-exlermanni). 

Green ; edge of wing blue ; primaries deep bine, 
edged with green towards base of outer web ; outer 
secooidariee blue at tip and on inner web ; primary 
coverts blue edged with green; tail A\'ith a yellowish 
terminal band, the outer feathers more or less tinged 
with blue on outer web ; under wing-coverts red ; upper 
mandible red, lower one black ; feet Black. Female 
differs from that sex of E. pectoralis in having a blue 
collar, but dull purple lower breast ; the under tail- 
corerts of a much darker and duller red ; and no blue 
ring round the eye; both sexes are also smaller than 
in that species. Hab. — ? 

Dr. Meyer was of opinion tbat this species wae 
founded upon specimens kept in confinement, the 
plumage of which had been arrested in development, 
and Dr. Sharpe, concurring, believed that they might 
belong to E. riedeli ; in 1899, however, a consignment 
of teii examples (six males and four females) arrived 
alive in London, and Mr. Eotbschild sent a pair to the 
sixty-fourth meeting of the British Ornithologists' 
Club, and pointed out that the male differed from all 
the other species in being entirely green on the breast ; 
the female came nearest to E. pectoralU, but differed 
in having the lower breast duU purple instead of bright 
blue like the collar. Unfortunately, the habitat of the 
species still remained unknown. 

In 1849 and 1850 this species is said to have been 
living in the Amsterdam Zoological Gardens; in 1857 
and 1865 there were specimens in the London Garden?. 
Miss Hagenbeck had a specimen in 1882, and (as noted 
above) ten specimens reached London, six of which died, 
in 1899. 

Cornelia's Eclectus {Eclectux comeJia). 

Male above dark green, most of the feathers with 
paler borders ; outer webs of primaries deep blue, 
mostly with greenish edges, inner webs black ; tail blue 
towards tip, yellowish at tip; head and neck paler 
green ; sides of breast and upper abdomen, and imder 
wing-coverts, except at edge of wing, red ; primaries 
below black ; tail below also black with the tip sordid 
yellow ; upper mandible orange-red tipped with yellow, 
lower mandible black ; irides orange-yellow. I'emale 
red ; back, rump, and upper tail-coverts darker ; edge 
of wing, primaries and their coverts deep blue ; 
secondaries with the outer webs red, the inner webs 
dark green, excepting the outermost secondaries, which 
are blue, with the base of the outer web green ; tail 
slightly paler red at tip ; under wing-ooverts red, more 
or less mdxod with blue ; tail below golden red ; beak 
black ; feet dusky ; irides yellowish, with a red outer 
ring. Hab., interior of Sumba (Lesser Sunda Islands). 

In June, 1897. Mr. Rothschild exhibited a pair of this 
.•species at a meeting of the British Ornithologists' Club, 
and stated that it had previously only been known from 
females which bad died in captivity, bat recentlv ^Ir. 
W. Doherty and Mr. A. H. Everett had collected a 
eeries, including examples of both sexes, in the interior 
of the island of Sumba. 

I have been unable to trace any record of the species 
being kept in captivity in recent times, but it seems 
probable (as Russ puts" it down in his "Handbook " as 
the female of E. u-eMermanni) that one if not both of 
the examples of the latter species recorded as living in 
the Amsterdam Gardens must represent Bonapartes 
type of E. corndia, and it is possible that the example 
referred to in the " Catalogue of Birds " in the British 
Museum may have lived in the Surrey Zoological 
Gardens. 



Racket-tailed Parrot (Prioniturus platurus). 

Bright green, yellower on underparts, especially on 
the under tail-coverts; vertex crossed by a red band; 
upper wing-coverts greenish grey, becoming delicate 
bluish-grey towaras bend of wing; innermost 
secondaries yellowish white on inner webs; middle tail- 
feathers spatulate, the rackets green centred with blue ; 
lateral tail-feathers with deep bhve terminal third ; 
flights and tail-feathers below verditer-green ; beak and 
feet greyish ; irides brown. Female without red on head 
and without the greyish shades on back of head, back, 
and upper wing-coverts which occur in the male ; racket 
feathers shorter. Hab., Celebes, Togian Islands, Siao 
and Bouton. 

A female arrived at the London Zoological Gardens 
in 1902, and in the following year Mr. Seth-Smith pub- 
lished an illustrated account of the species in The 
Avicultural Magazine, Second Series, Vol. I., pp. 345- 
347. 

The species of Tanygnathus would probably do well 
upon the same food as the species of Eclectus. ilr. 
Seth-Smith simply says " the usual seeds, nuts and 
fruit." 

Blue-crowned Pareakeet (Tanygnathus luznnensis). 

Green, yellower on interscapular region and under 
surface ; scapulars and sometimes the lower back tinged 
with blue ; flights dark green, the secondaries more 
or less tinged with blue ; smaller upper coverts black 
near bend of wing ; median coverts blue-black, with 
brownish-yellow borders ; greater coverts blue, edged 
with yellowish-green ; primary coverts bluish-green ; 
top and back of head, and sometimes the lower cheeks, 
blue ; upper mandible rose-red, lower mandible pale 
pinkish-red ; feet dusky greenish or olive-brown ; irides 
yellowish-white with an inner brown ring. Female 
smaller, beak smaller, shorter, and less powerful. Hab., 
Philippine Islands, including Palawan, Mantanani, the 
Sooloo Islands, and perhaps tbe Sanghir Islands. 

Mr. J. Whitehead {The Ibis, 1890, pp. 41, 42) says : 
" Very common. This Parrot is one of the first birds 
that attracts the traveller's attention in Palawan, as it 
flies swiftly from forest to forest in small flocks, scream- 
ing loudly. 'In flight the wings are often kept m'lich 
below the level of the body. This species frequents the 
tops of high trees, feeding on various jungle fruits, but 
often during the heat of the day they hide amongst 
thick-foliaged trees only a few feet from the ground, 
from which they dash out with loud screams when dis- 
turbed. Bill rosy-red ; feet horny-green ; the pupil 
black with a small black ring round it." 

Professor J. B. Steere (The Ibis, 1894, p. 418) says 
that this species is " the common form found every- 
where abundantly " in the Philippines. And again in 
The Ibis for 1896 we read : " The Blue-crowned Parra 
keet appears to be universally distributed throughout 
the islands, and seems to have been fairly common in the 
low forest of Mindoro." In The Ibis for 1897, p. 248, 
birds from Samar and Leite are described by Mr. 
Whitehead as having the " iris straw-white, a ring of 
brown round the pupil ; bill rosy-red ; lower mandible 
pale pinkish-red; feet olive-brown." 

In The Ibis for 1899, p. 397, Jlr. Whitehead adds to 
the above information : " Nesting in numbers in old 
tree trunks in the month of June in Samar." 

According to Mr. Walter Goodfellow, describing the 
birds of the Volcano of Apo and its vicinity, in South- 
East Mindanao, the soft parts differ in the sexes as 
follows : — " Male. — Iris cream coloured, shading into 
olive-green near pupil; bill red, yellowish towards the 
tip ; cere black ; feet greyish-olive. Female. — Iris pale 
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olive-green, shading into yellowish-cream on the outer 
ring ; upper mandible coral-red, lower of a more 
yellowish tinge; feet dark greenish slate coloured." 

This is a rarely-imported species, the first specimen of 
which to reach the London Zoological Gardens was pur- 
chased in 1871 ; a, second was presented in 1875. 

Gbeat-billbd Parrakeet 
{TanygnatUua viRfjalorhynchus). 

Green; feathers of interscapular region edged with 
pale blue ; scapulars black, edged with blue ; greater 
upper wing-coverts and flights blue, edged with green; 
lesser and median-coverts black, the latter edged with 
bright yellow ; tail green, with yellow tips ; below 
yellowish-green, the sides yellow, as are also the under 
wing-coverts and axillaries ; tail below golden-yellow, 
duller towards the base ; beak coral-red ; feet lead 
colour; irides yellowish, with an outer white ring. 
Female smaller than male, the beak noticeably smaller, 
and narrower when viewed from above. Hab., 
" Western coast of Northern New Guinea, the Western 
Papuan Islands, Mysol, Salawatty, Batanta, Waigiou, 
and Guebeh, the Northern Moluccas of the Halmahera 
group, and the Sanghir and Talart Islands ; according 
to Meyer also the Togian Islands." (Salvadori). 

Dr. F. H. H. Guillemard (Proceedings of the Zoo- 
logical Society, 1885, p. 562) describes the soft parts of 
a male obtained at Weeda Island, S.-E. Halmahera, as 
follows . ' ' Iris whitish-yellow ; bill scarlet ; tarsus 
dull olive-green." 

In Th( Ibis for 1879, p. 48, Dr. Meyer says : •' It is 
not easily found, as it retires into the deep forest. In 
the middle of the day it sleeps or sits quietly, con- 
cealed among the green foliage of high trees, and cries 
very loudly if anyone approaches. ' ' 

^ I have found nothing further respecting the wild 
life. Euss says of it : "A beautiful bird, but its gift 
of speech is slight. Rare and single in the market. 
Dr. Platen brought home six specimens. Price hardly 
to be decided— 50, 100 to 120 marks for a specimen." 
Mr. Seth-Smith does not agree with Russ ; he says 
(" Parrakeets," p. 92): "This Parrakeet is very 
rarely imported; but if it were common I much doubt 
whether it would ever be a favourite with avicul- 
turists. It certainly is not beautiful." 

This species was first added to the living collection 
of the London Zoological Society in 1856, after which 
nineteen years elapsed before a second example was 
purchased, and in 1884 a third was added, again by 
purchase. 

Mueller's Parrakeet [Tanygnathus mueUeri). 

Green; the neck, interscapular region, scapulars, and 
under surface yellowish-green ; lower back and rump 
blue ; upper tail-coverts slightly edged with blue ; lesser 
upper wing-coverts and primary-coverts edged with 
blue ; median and greater-coverts edged with yellowish- 
green; tail above with the tip yellowish; under wing- 
coverts yellowish-green ; tail below golden olive-yellow ; 
beak red ; feet olive-green ; irides whitish-yellow. 
Female with the beak slightly shorter, less arched, and 
more compressed before the commencement of the ter- 
minal hook than in the male. Hab., Celebes and 
perhaps Sula and Sanghir Islands. 

The White-billed Pan-akeet {T. albirostris of Wal- 
lace), which formerly was recorded as a distinct species 
m thelist of animals in the Zoological Society's collec- 
tion, is now decided to be the young of Mueller's 
Parrakeet. 

I have found no published field notes relating to this 
bird. The Zoological Society received its first speci- 



men (adult) in 1857 by presentation; the first young 
specimen was purchased in 1868, and the following year 
adult and young were secured together ; others_ have 
been added since that date. Euss says that it is not 
rare in the market, but little admired. Dr. Slaten 
brought home twenty head. Price when freshly im- 
ported and rough 20, 30 to 55 marks for a specimen. 

Everett's Parrakeet (Tanygnathus everetti). 

Green ; neck slightly yellowish ; interscapular region 
darker, with blue edges to the feathers ; lower back and 
rump deep cobalt-blue ; upper tail-coverts more or less 
edged with blue ; smaller upper wing-coverts edged with 
blue near bend of wing ; all the others and the secon- 
daries edged with yellowish-green ; primary-coverts 
tinged with blue ; tail with paler tip ; head grass-green ; 
under-parts paler yellowish-green ; under wing-coverts 
indistinctly edged with yellowish-green ; tail below- 
golden olive-yellow. Female not differentiated. Hab., 
"Philippine Islands, Samar, ranay, and Jlindanao " 
(Salvadori), 

A single example of this rare Parrakeet was im- 
ported by the late Mr. Joseph Abrahams in 1882 (cf. 
Russ, " Handbuch," p. 226). 



We now pass on to a group much better known to 
aviculturists — the Ring-necked Parrakeets and allies 
(Paheornis) — birds in their wild state most destructive 
to orchards and gardens, especially where peas are 
grown for food.* In captivity they should be fed 
upon canary, oats, and hemp ; niits in winter, peas in 
the pod in summer, and anv ripe fruit that may be 
available daily. 

Cinghalf.se Alexandrine Parrakeet 
(Palceornis enpatria). 
Above grass-green ; wings darker green ; a dark-red 
patch on the secondary wing-coverts ; central tail 
feathers green at base, then changing to blue, and 
yellowish at tips ; forehead and lores brighter green : 
a blackish stripe from nostrils to eye ; back of head 
and cheeks tinged with greyish-blue; a broad black 
stripe from beak downwards and across sides of neck, 
where it meets a rose-coloured collar round back of 
neck ; under surface dingy-green, excepting on abdomen 
and under tail-coverts, which are brighter; greater 
under wing-coverts and flights below slate-grey; tail 
below_ yellowish ; beak deep cherry-red, paler on lower 
mandible, yellowish at tip ; feet sap-green or leaden- 
grey ; irides pale yellow, with greyish inner circle; 
eyelid dull-reddish. Female rather smaller ; without 
black stripe from beak round neck, and rose collar. 
Hab., Ceylon. 

_ Legge ("Birds of Ceylon," Vol. I., p. 170) says :— 
"Large colonies of this species take up their abode in 
districts where cocoanut cultivation borders on forests 
and wild jungle, which afford an abundance of fruit- 
bearing trees, on the berries of which the Alexandrine 
Parrakeet subsists. It is also found in openly-timbered 
country and in forests. It roosts in considerable 
numbers in cocoanut groves, often close to a village, 
pouring in about half an hour before sunset in small 
swiftly-flying parties from all directions, which, as 
their numbers increase towards the time for roosting, 
create a deafening noise in the excitement of choosing 
or finding their accustomed quarters. The fronds of the 
cocoanut afford them a favourite perch, on which they 
sleep huddled together in rows. At daybreak the vast 
crowd is again astir, and after much ado, flying from 

J, ' ,-*'-^', ''™*'''" t"'!''" ™o taiiat the speed with -n-hiA a small 
Bfl-Pk of ttiie ludiau specias iriM em.Ertiv the poijis in' a row of 
peas lis sinnply a.S'to.niifliing'. 
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tree to tree with incessant screaming, small parties 
start ofE for their feeding-groimds, flying low, just above 
the trees, and every now and then uttering their full 
and loud' note ke-aar; this sound is more long-drawn 
and not so shxill as that of the smaller bird, and can 
be heard at a great distance. Isolated birds have a 
habit of apparently leaving the rest of the flock and 
roaming off at a great height in the air, every now and 
then giving out a loud scream, Aihich often attracts the 
attention of the traveller or sportsman for some little 
time before he is aware of the position of the Parrakeet, 
w-hich is flying swiftly on far above his head. It is a 
shyer bird than its smaller congener, and rather difficult 
of" approach when not engaged in feeding or in the 
business of settling down for the night ; at the latter 
time numbers may be shot without their companions 
doing more than flying out of. and directl3' returning 
to, their chosen trees. In the forests of the south- 
eastern part of the island I observed these Parrakeets 
resorting at evening to dead and sparsely-foliaged trees, 
the bare branches of which afford them a similar percli 
to that of the palm-frond. 

" They feed on grain as well as on the fruits and 
berries of forest trees ; and I on one occasion captured 
a fine specimen which had become entangled in a species 
of vetch which covered the earthy portions of a rocky 
islet near Pigeon Island ; it had been feeding on the 
seeds of the plant, and while extracting them from the 
pod had got beneath the tangled mass and was unable 
to extricate itself again. In confinement this species is 
possessed of the usual docility peculiar to the Parrot 
order, and is a very favourite pet in Ceylon with both 
Europeans and natives ; I do not think it is as often 
taught to imitate the human voice as the next species, 
but I have heard it occasionally speak native words 
with a fair amount of distinctness. Indian writers say 
that it is taught with facility to speak ; but I think 
that as a general rule in Ceylon it is kiCpt more as an 
ornament than for its powers of talking, and when newly 
feathered, with its tail in perfect order, is a very hand- 
some bird. 

" Layard vrrites that he was infoi-med by natives that 
this bird laid two eggs, building, of course, as all 
Parrakeets, in a hollow tree. It excavates the hole in 
which it breeds, generally choosing a small limb, of 
which the hard shell to be cut through before reaching 
the interior cavity is not very thick. I have never suc- 
ceeded in getting the eggs, and therefore can state 
nothing certain concerning their size." 

Less frequently imported than the larger Indian bird. 
Ic is impossible to .say when (if ever) it first reached our 
London Zoological Gardens, because all the Alexandrine 
Parrakeets are united in the Society's List under 
Scopoli's name of Alexandri, no definite localities being 
indicated. 

Nepalese Alexandrine Paerakeet 
{Palceornis nepalensis). 

Much larger than the preceding species, but otherwise 
(excepting that the back of head and cheeks are greyer) 
similar in both sexes. Hab., North and Central India. 

Jerdon confounds this with the other forms of Alex- 
andrine Parrakeets, so that his notes on the habits need 
not be quoted here. Hume also unites them all under 
one heading, but notes the habitat under each observa- 
tion. He says : " The Rose-band Paroquet breeds in 
the Kangra Valley in April, laying four eggs in large 
holes in trees, excavated by the birds themselves. 
Though I have found plenty of nests with young, I have 
never taken the egg myself, and owe this information 
to Major Cock. 



"An egg of this species, taken by him, was a very 
long oval, very much pointed towards one end, white, a 
good deal soiled, and with little or no gloss. It 
measured 1.52 by 0.95 inch. 

" Of this species Captain Hutton remarks : " Towards, 
the end of January and beginning of February it begins 
to cut a circular hole in some tree wherein to lay its 
eggs, which are usually two in number and pure white. 
The tree generally in request for this purpose is the 
semul or cotton-tree (Bombax heptaphyllum and 
malaharicum), although, sometimes, even the hard- 
wooded sal (Shorea rohusta) is chosen ; the entrance- 
hole is a neatly-cut ch-cle, either in the trunk or in some 
thick upright branch. The trees selected by these birds 
are not situated in the depths of the forests, but are 
detached on the outskirts, and, what is curious in such 
a quarrelsome bird, there are often three or four nests 
in the same tree. The eggs are hatched in about 
twenty-one days, and in the middle of March the young 
birds are about half-fledged and are then removed for 
sale." 

According to Willughby, writing in 1678 : " This was 
the first of all the Parrots brought out of India into 
Europe, and the only one known to the ancients for a 
long time, to wit, from the time of Alexander the Great 
to the age of Nero, by %vhose searchers (as Pliny wit- 
nesseth) Parrots were discovered elsewhere, viz., in 
Gagandi, an Island of Ethiopia." 

This is perhaps the most frequently imported and 
best known of all the Alexandrine Parrakeets, and it is 
probable that most of those recorded in the Zoological 
Society's List from 1855 to 1893 belong to this race. 

Indo-Btjhmese Alexandrine PARR.iKKET. 

(Palceoi-iiii indohurmanica). 

Differs from the preceding in the brighter red patch 
on the wing-coverts and in having a narrow blue collar 
above the rose-coloured one on the back of the neck; 
beak bright red with yellow tip. Female smaller and 
without the black stripe and coUar. Hab., Sikhim to 
Tenasserim and eastwards to Cambodia. 

In Hume's " .NCsts and Eggs of Indian Birds," Second 
Edition, Vol. III., p. 84, we read : " Mr. J. Darling, 
jun., found the nest of this Paroquet in Tenasserim. He 
says : ' December IQth. Took four eggs cf this bird 
at Weppitau, a small village at the mouth of the Moul- 
mein River, on the opposite bank to Amherst, some two 
miles from the seashore. The nest was in the hole of a 
tree in light jungle, bordering the side of one of the 
numerous creeks, and which is always flooded at high 
water. It was 32 ft. from the ground ; the entrance 
was 4 in. in diameter, and seemed to have been made 
Ijy the bird in order to get to the hoUow in the stump. 
The eggs were about 2 ft. 3 in. belo^^- the entrance ; 
there was no lining of any sort, only a fe^- chips on 
which the eggs were laid.'"" 

Count Salvadori says that this bird " cannot alwavs 
be readily distinguished from P. nipahnsix." 

Whether this race has been imported or not I cannot 
.-ay, but Mr. Seth-Smitli includes it and the next in his 
book on the Parrakeets, and therefore I also include it. 
It is quite as likely to come to hand as P. rosa. 

Gbeat-billed Alexandrine Parrakeet 
(Palceornis magnirostris). 
Differs from the preceding in its much larger and 
stronger beak; beak bright red, the tip yellow; cere 
yellow ; feet orange-yellow ; irides bright yeUow ; eye- 
lids pale pink, with orange edges. Female smaller ; 
without the black stripe and rose-red collar. Hab.7 
Andaman Islands. This is another race included bv 
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Mr. Seth-Smith in his " Parrakeets " ; he does not say 
whether it has been imported, but I presume that it 
has. Th« wild life would be similar to that of the 
other racee. 

Ring-necked Parbakeet of Mauritius 
(Palmornis eqiies). 

Very like the Indian Ring-necked species (!'. torquata) 
but larger, of a darker green colour and with broader 
tail-feathers; upper mandible red, lower mandible 
reddish-blaok ; feet dark grey ; iridee yellow ; naked 
orbital skin orange. Female with no hluish tinge on 
back of head, no mandibular black stfripe or rose 
collar ; the black stripe being only indicated by a 
darker shade of green ; central tail-feathers bluer ; beak 
entirely dusky black. Hab., ilauritius. 

Russ says of this species (" Handbuch fiir Vogellieb- 
haber," p. 208) : " Shy, invariably far from human 
habitations, is gradually becoming extinct. Oall-note 
kikkik repeated four or five times, also melodious 
wbis.tling. Rare in the trade, is mostly confounded with 
the little Alexandrine," by which he means P. torquata. 

Mr. Seth-Smith says that Russ had a specimen which 
" became extremely tame and affectionate, and learnt to 
."peak well." He probably quotes from Russ's "Talk- 
ing Parrots," a popular little book which I do not 



Indian Rixg-necked Parrakeet (Palaornis torquata) _ 

The prevailing colour of the cock bird is green, but 
the back of the head and the central tail-feathers are 
somewhat bluish; a black line runs from the nostrils 
to the eye, and a broad stripe runs downwards from the 
beak and then across the sides of the neck; imme- 
diately ibelow this black stripe is a rose-red collar 
which encircles the neck excepting in front ; the breast 
is tinged with greyish ; the under wing-coverts are 
yellowish-green; the whole of the lateral tail-feathers 
are yellow on the inner and greenish on the outer web, 
and all are tipped with yellow ; the beak is red with 
brownish tip, the cere grey, feet ashy, iris of 
eye pale yellow, with the edges of the eyelids pale 
orange. The hen differs from the cock in the absence 
of the black stripes and the rose-red collar, the latter 
being indistinctly indicated in emerald green. Hab., 
India, Ceylon, and the Indo-Burmese region as far as 
Cochin-China. 

Jerdon says of this bird ("Birds of India," Vol. I., 
pp. 258, 259) : — " It is one of the most common and 
familiar birds in India, frequenting cultivated ground 
and gardens, even in the barest and least wooded parts 
of the country, a.nd it is habitually found about towns 
and villages, constantly perching on the house top. It 
is very destructive to most kinds of grain, as well as 
to fruit .gardens. Burgess says that they carry off the 
ears of corn to trees to devour at leisure, and I have 
observed the same sometimes. When the grains are cut 
and housed, it feeds, on the ground, on the stubble 
corn field, lalso on meadows, picking up what seeds it 
can; and now and then takes long^ flights, hunting for 
any tree that may be in fruit, skimming close to and 
examining every tree ; and when it has mad© a dis- 
covery of one in fruit, circling round, and sailing with 
outspread and down-pointing wings, till it alights on 
the tree. It associates in flocks of various size, some- 
times in vast numbers, and generally many hundreds 
roost together in some garden or grove." 

" It breeds both in holes in trees, and very com- 
monly, in the south of India, about houses, in holes 
in old buildings, pagodas, tombs, etc. Like the la.st, 



it lays four white eggs. Its breeding season is from 
January to March. Adani.s states that "be has seen 
this Parrakeet pillage the nests of the Sand Martin; 
but with what intent, he does not guess at. Its ordinary 
flight is rapid, with repeated strokes of the wings, 
somewhat wavy laterally, or arrowy. It has a harsh 
cry, which it always repeats when in flight, as well as 
at other times." 

The Ring-neck is generally known amongst soldiers 
and sailors as the " Green Parrot," under which name 
I was familiar with it when a child. On account of 
the facility with which it can be taught to speak, it is 
a, great favourite with the ladies, although it gives them 
many a headache through its propensity to scream. 
At times it is imported in such numbers that the 
market becomes glutted, and specimens can be pur- 
chased at absurd prices. I have known it to be offered 
as low as 5s. per bird. Some specimens have been 
taught to talk quite well ; though, more often than not, 
their owners have supposed that they could not be 
instructed to speak distinctly, but only with a nasal 
twang, the consequence being that the birds always 
talked as if they belonged to a Punch and Judy show. 
When nicely instructed, the language is distinctly 
human, but low-pitched, so that one has to stand near 
the cage to hear what the bird is saying ; there is none 
of the outspoken clearness which characterises the 
utterances of the Grey Parrot or any of the talking 
Amazons. 

I have never kept this species myself, though I was 
once offered a hen in a good cage for 5s. ; but a 
shrieking hen Parrot did not tempt me ; had it been a 
cock bird, I might have closed with the offer. 

In The Avicnltural Magazine, First Series, 
Vol. VIII., p. 46, Mr. Porter describes his experiences 
in breeding this species in a lean-to aviary: — A four- 
and-a-half-gallon barrel was suspended for the nest- 
ing-recep'tacle. In 1900 one young one was reared ; in 
1901 two were hatched, but one crawled out of the 
hole and was killed by its fall to the ground, the other 
was reared. In Germany the species has been bred on 
several occasions, notably by Mr. WiganH ; the young 
are six weeks in the nest, and then for some time after- 
wards are fed by their parents. The first example 
recorded in the London Zoological Society's " List " was 
deposited at the Gardens in 1862 ; altogether quite six 
or seven dozen specimens must have been added to 
their collection since that date. In 1889 my old friend 
Ool. Charles Swinhoe presented a yellow aberration to 
them. 

Aeeican Ring-necked Parrakeet (Palceornis docilis). 

It differs from P. torquata in its shorter wings and 
smaller beak, the colouring of which is less vivid, more 
or less suffused with slaty purplish, but it is by no 
means black, as has been asserted. Von Heuglin 
describes the beak as crimson, more blackish at the tip ; 
the feet fleshy leaden ; the iris rosy yellowish, with 
similarly-coloured naked circle surrounding the eye. 
Hab., North of the Equator from Abyssinia tO' 
Senegambia. 

In it.-i w.ld state this species lives chiefly in small 
companies in wooded steppes and on the banis of rivers 
where there are tall trees. It flies restlessly with much 
noise from tree t(> tree, and is very conspicuous wher- 
ever it is — restless and very voracious. It devours figs, 
dates, tamarinds, and other fruits. Its flight is high, 
rapid, and direct, its long tail held quite horizontally, 
and the well-known whistle of the old males is 
abundantly heard, both -when leaving and approaching 
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the trees. The breeding seascm is from March to June ; 
the careless nests are formed in hollow trees (such as 
acaicias) at a height of horn, fifteen to thirty feet from 
the ground, ajid produce from three to four half-naked 
young, which are an unusual time i'n developing. 

Capt. Boyd Alexander, -BTiting on the " Birds of the 
Gold Coast" {The Ibis, 1902, p. 370), says:— "We 
observed it ne&ic Biieu in December in very large flocks, 
frequenting the guinea-corn plantations, the corn being 
then nearly ripe." 

At p. 437, the soft parts are thus described from 
specimens obtained on the White Nile by Jl. ilcD. 
Hawker: — "Iris pale -straw-colour; bill red, blackish 
at tip and on lower mandible: legs and feet grey." 

My friend, Mr. Jame.s Homsden, of Sydenham, had a 
pair of this species committed to his care by Major, 
then Lieut. Horsbrugh, and consequently I had an 
opportunity of examining them. Tliey appeared to jiie 
'silightly emaJller' than the Indian bird and somewhat le.=.« 
iiodsy; the size and colouring of the beak would alone 
serve to distinguish them at a glanoe from P. torqvala, 
and it is to me eun-prising that the two shonld have 
been confounded. I should diescrilbe the uppeir mandible 
as crimson, blackish at tip, and more or less suffused 
with blackish to about the middle (as if the beak had 
been dipped into an ink-pot so as to duli the criimBon 
on the distal lialf), the lower mandible ailso suffused 
witli blackish, ^ but to the base. In fact, the beak is 
altogether dingier than tliat of the Indian species. 

This species first reached the London Zoolo'ijical 
Gardens in 1861. 

Blossom-headed Paeeakeet (Pnhj'ornis cyanocephala). 

The cock bird, when adult, is of a brilliant green 
colour, the bead having a beautiful peach-like colouiiniT, 
red, shaded with blue, at the back and the nape of the 
neck, and leas distinotily on the cheeks. There is a Hack 
stripe from the dower mandible, which is continued as a 
collar round the neok, and is followed by a yellowish 
ring. The lesser wiing-coverts are marked with a bright 
cinnamon reddish patch ; the axililairies and under wing- 
coverts are of a glaiiicou» or verditer blue oolouo-. The 
two central tail-feathers are iblue, tipped with white, 
and the remainder green, tipped with yellow. Tlie 
uppeir mandilble is waxy yellow, varying to orange, and 
the lower maaidible black or dusky. The hen Ihas no 
back collar or red patcli on the wing-coverts ; the top, 
back, and sides of the head are lilacine, somewhat 
browner on tihe sides, and bounded by a better defined 
yellilow coiar. The it lack collar is wanting. Hab., 
Himalayas, the northern, western, and southern portion 
of Central India, and Ceylon. 

Mr. Gomld gays that the Plum or " Blossom-headed " 
Parrakeet prefers jungly districts to the more open 
parts of the country, btiit occtMS in all the more richly- 
wooded, cultivated disttricis. Its flight is very swift. 
It breeds in the jungle in holes of trees from Deoember 
to iTarch, and -iijsuaJly lays four white eggs. The Plum- 
bead' as very destructive to gT.ain crops, and my brother 
found it a perfect pest in hi.s Indian Garden, where a 
flock woiild alit:;bt upon a row of peas and shell the pods 
almost as quickly as fthey could be done by hand : 
directly they appeared, ^ all available missiles were 
hurled at them, sometimes more effectively injuring 
the peas than even the destructive Parrakeets. 

Writing on the " Birds of Lucknow " (The This, 1903, 
p. 61), Mr. W. Jesse savs:— "Itis more abundant in 
the 'raiins,' from ivhich I fancy that it must be locally 
migraitory. I have never taken the ege's, but Reid tio't 
four fresh specimens in a pipal-tree on the 15th of 



Apriil, which averaged .98 in. by .80 in. The cry of this 
bird is less harsh and far more pleasing than that of 
P. torquatu-i." 

The Blos'soonrhead is one of the best known and mast 
freely imported of all Parrots, and ttias, at times, been 
sold at a veiry cheap rate. It was bred by Dr. Russ- in 
his birdroom in 1872 ; it first readhed the London 
Acologicai Gardiens in 1862. 

Rose-headed Paekakeet [Palceornis rosa). 

Both old and young bird.s are distinguishable at the 
first glance lioni the Indian Blossom-ibead, the mak 
when adiult having its head of a pearly rose-colour 
.■^hadmg into lavender on the crown, the black colour 
not succeeded by a blue-green stripe as in the Indian 
^p6cies ; the back ssnA under parts are less yellow, th.i 
ritmp bluer ; the p.itch on the wing is browner, and the 
central tail-feathers ate tipped with yellow. 

The female has the head more ashy (less blue) ; the 
yellow collar indistuict at the sides ; the gre'eii colour 
abO'Ve and below purer, and the wing mai'ked with a 
red-brown patch as in the male. 

The young when they leave iihe nest nearly resemble 
the female, but are a little duller ; both sexes show the 
wing-patch distinctly. Hab., "Wikhim., Dacca, Eastern 
Bengal, Assam, Upper Bunnah, and eastwards as far 
as Cochin China, and Southern China." (Salvadori.)* 

In Hume's "Nests and Eggis of Indian Birds," 
Second Edition, Vol. III.-, p. 88, we read : — " Writing 
of the Eastern Rose-headed Paroquet in Pegu, i\Ir. 
Oates remarks : — ' Nest with four eggs well incubated ia 
a hole of a tree about six feet from the ground. The 
hole was a foot deep, very roomy, buit the entrance, 
which had been enlarged by the bird, was only large 
enough to admit its body. The eggs were laid on the 
bai-e wood. Although the sitting bird was poked at 
with a stack, and it took fully half an hour to enlarge the 
hole in order to take tIhe eggs, yet the bird could not b3 
induced to quit the nest, and eventually had to be 
dragged out. When disturbed with the stack the female 
made a noise Hko the hissing of a snake. These eggs 
were taken oa the 22nd February. 

" ' On the 22nd March two fresh eggs were taken from 
another hole, and on the 16th March another nest was 
found also with two- eggs well incubated. 

" ' The eggs are, of course, pure white, rather glossy 
when fresh, but becoming dull with incubation. The 
eggs iiieasuire from .97 to .95 in length, and from .85 to 
.8 in breadth.'" (Salvadori refers thisnotetoP. rosa, 
and probably that Is so, though P. rosa is quoted as 
distinct in the same work.) 

Hums ("Net-ts and Eggs," Vol. III., pp. 87, 88) 
appears 'to have transpcKed the two sp-ecies of Blossom- 
headed Parrakeats, buit the habits of the two are so 
i.dentical, both at liberty and in captivity, that it is of 
little consequence.. 

I purchased two pairs in young plumage about 1893. 
ibut I soon discovered that both sexes of one pair had 
been pinioned, la.nd -(before many weeks) tbeee died. Tht 
other pair acquired their full adult pltimage in the 
autumn, and in 1894 I was suocesisful in breeding with 
tbem/, one hen bird leaving the nesting-log and being 
reared to maturity. It was decidedly larger than it^ 
mother, and she, having tmsted her tail in the neSt 
when sitting, looked a very inferior bird. 

In the foliowing spring the young bird attacked her 

* SalTadori gives Soutiern Ohina on -the autiority of Oonsul 
S\rinihioe, but expT-eeses tis beliiet that tie two speoimems from 
Ohefoo amd CMiton aro both, ca.ge-bir<3B, and may have been 
brought to Ch-ina. 
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motiher, and I was obliged to remove the latter to a 
flight-cage to save her life. The father and daughter 
paired on sevorail occasione, but without result. jS'ow 
oomes the anost remarkable fact. The female which I had 
caged retained its crooked tail until the second inoullt, 
and after being two years in a cage it suddenly acquired 
the perfect colouring of a maie bii-d, shortly after which 
it died. When opened, the taxidennist aissured me that 
it was a m'aile bird ; the ovarium had entirely dis- 
appeared with the exception of two fragmentsi on the 
left side, which had become tightly convoluted so as to 
present the appearance of male organs, the only 
irregularity in the appearance being their lateral 
position. 

Had I not known aibsolutely that it was impossible 
for me to have made a mistake, tBie bird having been 
two years isola.ted in its femaJe plumage, and at first 
with the distorted tail acquired during incubation, I 
shonild not'have hesitated for a moment to accept the 
verdict of the tjxid^rmist. Doahtless the acquisition of 
male colouring was due to the decay of the ovarium. 

I found these Paxrakeets so destructive to other small 
hirds in the -iviary with them that I sent them to a, 
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show at the Crystal Palace, pricing them at the cost ■>i 
the original two pairs of young' birdfi; they were speedily 
snapped up, and I was not sorry to see the last of them. 
This species was exhibited at Regent's Park in 1877. 

Slaty-headed Paebakeei (Palceornis schisticeps). 

Green ; hind-neck tinged with verdigris ; a dark 
■cherry-red patch on median wing-coverts; front edge 
of v/ing yellow ; primaries with dark green outer webs 
with narrow yellowisli edge, dark grey inner webs ; 
central tail-feathers more or less igreen at base, blue in 
the middle, bright yellow on distal half, the other 
feathers green on outer and yellow on inner webs ; head 
■slaty bluish- black ; chin, mandibular stripe ■and .a narrow 
■collar at the back of neck, black ; under parts paler and 
more yellowish-green thaji above; under wing-coverts 
verdieris ; tail ■below yellow ; beak with coral-red upper 
mandible, the terminal hook and lower mandible yeillow ; 
feet dusky green ; irde straw-oolour ; orbital skin slaty. 
FemiaJe without the dark red wing-patch. Hab., North 
India where, according to Hume, " it is confined to a 
narrow zone lying ■between the bases of the sub- 
Himalavan ranges and the first high snowy ridge." 

Of this speoieei Jerdon remarks ("Birds of Indii," 
Vol. I., p. 261) : — " Adams says : ' Its favourite food is 



seeds of wheat, apricots and pomegranates ; very noisy 
and gregai'ious.' " 

Humti isays ("Nests and Eggs,'' Vol. III., p. 89): — 
"The Slaty-headed Paroquet breeds throughout the 
Himalayas, south of ■the firet Snowy Ilane;e, at heights 
of from 4,000 to 7,000 feet. Duiring the -ivimter thej' 
keep mudh lower down, but about March they begin to 
ccmie upwards to breed, and the majority lay during 
the latter half of ilarch and April, though I took one 
nest of fresh eggs on the 5th of May. 

" They nest at times in natural hollows of trees ; 
in fact, this I think is more usual, ^but not infrequently 
in holes cut by themselves. The tree in which I have 
most commonly found them is the hUl-oak. The eggs 
are often very deep down and difficult to secure, 
especially when, as is often the case, the tree is a sound 
one. The egg-chamber is at times very large, but is 
never less than 4 or 5 inches in diameter. TEey lay 
from four to five eggs, which are commonly placed on 
chips of wood ; the nest has no other lining. The 
female site very close, and will not leave her eggs, 
though you may be ten minutes hacking away with an 
axe to get down to the nest." 

" The eggs are rather broad ovals, pure white when 
fresh, and glossless. In size they are intermediate be- 
tween those of P. purpureus and P. torquatus. They 
appear to be often much soiled and stained during incu- 
bation, as is not uncommon with those of P. purpureus, 
but which is not common with those of P torquatus. 
In length these eggs vary from 1.08 to 1.17 inch, and 
in breadth from 0.89 to 0.94 inch ; but the average is 
about 1.12 by 0.92 inch." 

The P. purpureus of Hume's work is the Indian 
Blossom-headed Parrakeet. 

Buss does not mention P. schisticeps in his " Hand- 
book," nor does it appear in the Zoological Society's 
" List," but Mr. ■Seth-Smith says (" Parrakeets," 
p. 107) : " It is a very beautiful Parrakeet, but one 
that is seldom seen alive in England." 

BtrBMESE Slatt-hbadbd Parrakeet [Palmornis 
Anschi) . 

Differs from the preceding in the yellower tint of 
the green ; the bluer head and the ■more brownish back ; 
the central tail-feathers much narrower ; beak with 
upper mandible orange-vermilion tipped with yellowish ; 
lower mandible pale yellow ; feet pale sordid green ; 
irides creamy white or grey with a narrow inner ring 
of golden yellow ; sometimes pale brown, with an 
outer ring of white. Female smaller and without the 
dark red wing-patch. Hab., Burmah, and probably 
northward to Arrakan. 

According to Mr. Davison (" Stray Feathers," 
Vol. VI., p. 119), "It occurs in small parties, frequent- 
ing the edges and thinner portions of the forest and 
the ibanks of streams. Its voice is very similar to that 
of P. schisticeps of India." 

■Mr. Davison found it feeding upon large red flowers, 
but doubtless its general food would be similar to that 
of other species of Palosornis. 

ilr. E. W. Harper presented a specimen of this very 
rare Parrakeet to the London Zo^ological Society in 
1900. 

Malabar P.^rrakeet (Palceornis peristurodes). 

Green, somewhat bluer above than below ; the head, 
neck, upper back, and breast ashy-grey, with the excep- 
tion of the forehead, which is green edged behind with 
blue; the lores and a patch encircling the^eyes, which 
are oreen ; from the beak runs a broad black moustac.iial 
stripe which joins a black collar bordered behind by 
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bluish, which becomes broader on the throat; iiuper 
wing-coverts with pale edges ; first primary black, the 
others blii« edged with green ; central tail feathers blue, 
greenish at the base, and tipped with yellowish ; next 
pair blue on the outer web, greenish towards the base ; 
remaining feathers with blue outer and yellow inner 
webs ; all the tips and the under surface yellow ; upper 
mandible red with hom-white point, lower mandible 
dusky reddish ; feet greenish leaden ; iris varying from 
yellow to brown. 

Dr. Rues desci-ibes the feet as " brownish grey,'' but 
he states that the female agrees with the male, wbereas 
iSalvadori says that she " wants the bluish-green- collar 
and the green forehead ; there is a slight bluish tinge 
on the lores, and very little green round the eyes. 
The interscapular region is pale green, liEe the breast 
and the abdomen ; bill dusky black. Dimensions some- 
w-hat smaller than those of tbe male." The young he 
describes as follows: — "The grey of the adult bird 
replaced by green, more or less tinged with blue on the 
Iiead, especially in the female ; both green and black 
collars are wanting ; the black mandibular stripes are 
slightly indicated." Hab., southern India, from 
Travaneore up to about N. lat. 17 degrees. 

Jerdon says of this Parrakeet : — " It, in general, keejjs 
to the depths of the forests, and frequents only the 
loftiest trees. Its flight is rapid and elegant, and it 
associates in small flocks. Its cry is mellow, subdued, 
and agreeable. It feeds chiefly ' on fruits of various 
kinds. The young birds are occasionally taken in the 
Wynaad by some of the jungle races there, and brought 
for sale to tbe Neilgherries." 

In the second edition of Hume's " Nests and Eggs o! 
Indian Birds," Vol. III., pp. 89, 90, we read :— " Mr. 
P. Bourdillon informs me that he has taken several 
nests of this species in the Assamboo Hills, ia Travan- 
eore. He says : " The first nest we found contained" a 
single fresh egg ; this was on the 6th of January. The 
second (taken on the 20th of January) contained two 
fresh eggs, while the third, which we found on the 16th 
of February, yielded four hard-set ones. Probably four 
is the full complement. The nest is invariably in a 
hole in a tree, at a considerable height from the ground, 
and con.^ists merely of a few rotten leaves and a little 
decayed wood. I have never observed this species either 
cutting a hole for itself or carrying any material for 
a nest. The breeding-season .seems to last from the 1st 
of January to the clo.se of March. During April old 
and young birds are very noisy ; the latter learning to 
flv. the former showing them the way to set about it. 
The eggs are roundish, white and slightlv polished, and 
the average dimensions of seven were 1.07 inch bv 88." 

Russ t=avs than Von Schlechtendal possessed a small 
flock of these birds for a long time. Now and again 
they are malevolent, yet not spitefully snappish towards 
one another ; they have a sharp clattering cry. "but not 
.so piercing as that of the Ring-necked Parrakeet. In 
other respects quiet and peaceful. 

After giving the above account of the ^Malalbar Parra- 
keet, Russ finishes his notes as follows : — " One of 
the most irritating screamers, not to be scared : a biter." 

The two or three examples of this species which I have 
seen did not strike me as particularly noisy ; but, 
donbtlesR, with this as with all species, individuals vary. 

This Parrakeet was first purchased by the Tjondon 
Zoological Society in 1852 and a fair number of speci- 
mens has been addei to the collection since that date. 

Derby.\n Parrakeet (Palcenmix derhyana). 
Green ; more yellow on centre of wings ; lateral tail- 
feathers above with a slight bluish tinge on outer webs ; 
four central feathers blue, hroadlv •'.l^ed with green 



towards the ba^e ; forehead, lores and a broad mous- 
tachial streak velvety -black ; front of crown and orbital 
region verditer green ; back of crown and ear-coverts 
violaceous blue; a narrow vinous line from back of ear- 
coverts down the side of the neck ; the under wing- 
coverts and under surface to vent similarly coloured ; 
under tail-coverts green narrowly edged with bluish ; 
tail below dull golden-olive; beak black; irides pah 
straw-colour. Female with the upper mandible red. 
Hab., "interior of China," probably Hainan. 

The type of this rare species was long believed to be 
unique in the Derby Museum in Liverpool, but in June, 
1899, the Hon. Walter Rothechild received two females 
alive, which he deposited in the Parrot House of the- 
London Zoological Gardens in Regent's Park. !Mr. 
Seth-Smith tells us (" Parrakeets," p. VS,) that there- 
" was also a fine pair living in the Berlin Zoological 
Gardens in 1900." 

Banded or ^Moustache Parrakeet. 
(Pakcoinis faxciata). 

Green ; a large yello'wish-green patch and a slight tin-ge- 
of bluish on median wing-coverts ; middle tail-feathers, 
-blue, edged with green near the base and tipped with 
yellowish, the others bluish-green ; head grey, slightly 
bluish, lores and orbital region elig'htly greenish; a. 
band from forehead to eye and a broad stripe from beak 
to side of neck, black ; an emerald green collar on nape- 
to sides of neck ; -throat, breast, and front of abdomert 
vinaceous red ; hinder abdomen, vent, and under tad- 
coverts green washed with blue ; upper mandible coral 
red with yellow tip, lower mandible black; feet dusky 
greenish-yellow ; irides pale yellow. Female with more 
blue on the head, the vinaceous red of the breast 
extended up the sides of the neck between the blue 
of the head and tlie emerald green of the neck ; beak 
black, orange-brown at base of lower mandible. Hab., 
" Eastern Bengal and along the Himalayas as far as 
Kumaon, Indo-Burmese Regions, Andaman Islands, 
Cambodia, -Cochin China, Hainan, and, -according to 
Swinhoe, also south of China, near Amoy." (Salvadori.) 

Jerdon says of this species (" Birds of India," Vol. I., 
pp. 268-269) : " In some paate of Lower Bengal, as 
in Gorruckpore and Rungpore, it visits the plains, when 
the i4ce is ripe, in large floclcs. It is -brought to Calcutta, 
caged, in great numbers, from Tipperah, Chittagong,. 
and other plajces to the East, etc., and is rather a 
favourite with the natives. Its call is much more 
agreeable thsm that of torquatus or Alexandri. At 
Thyet-myo in Upper Burmah, in May. I observed large 
flocks of what I presume was this species, though the 
only specimens I obtained were in immature plmnage. 
They were feeding on the ground on cow-dung, on the 
di-y bed of the Irrawaddy." 

The following account of the nidificiution by Mr. R. 
Thompson is quoted in Hume's " Nests and Eggs of 
Indian Birds," Vol. III., p. 91: "The Madhun Gour 
Tota breed in the lofty sal forests of the e-ub-Hima- 
layan range, and are peculiarly restricted to this 
locality when breeding. Any hole in a tree serves for 
a nest provided it is near the top of the tree, and the- 
eggs are four in number, pure white, and about the 
size and shape of those of P. torquatus. The breeding- 
season commences in March, and is carried on till the 
middle of May, when the young birds leave the nest. 
Large numbers of them are taken every season when 
they are yet too young -to be able to fly. and carried 
to the plains, where they are much prized by the 
natives, learning easily to repeat words and phrases 
taught tliem. This Paroquet is generally distributed 
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through the dense and lofty forests, but nowhere is it 
yery common." 

On the sa-me paige ^re read : " Six eg-gs vary from 
1.12 to 1.18 inch in length, and from 0.94 to 1.0 inch 
in breadth." 

A male obtained at South-weiSt Yunnan by Capt. 
A. W. S. Wingate (The Ihis. 1900, p. 599) is ©aid to 
have had the iris yellowish-broivn ; as this epeciea 
varies in length iro'm 14 to 16 inches, it is qnite 
likely that the colouring of the soft parts may have a 
local and therefore racial significance. 

Ttis is a freely imported and fairly popular bird, yet 
I have not been able to trace it in Russ's " Handbook," 
and can only suppose that he confounded it with some 
other species. I am not aware that it has ever been 
bred in captivity. It first reached the Ijondon Zoo- 
lo'gical Gardens in 1871, and other specimens have been 
acquired from time to time since that date. 

Javan Paeeakeet [Palcsornis aUxandri). 

Differs from the preceding in its inferio^r size ; the 
beak wholly red in both sexes. Hab., Java and South 
Borneo. 

This is practically little more than a race of the 
preceding species, and does not differ from it in its 
babits ; it is not nearly so often imported ; it first 
reached the Regent's Park Gardens in 1859. 

Blyth's Nicobae Pakeakeet {Palceornis caniceps). 

Green, brighter on rump^ and upper tail-coverts ; 
primaries and their coverts black, the outer webs 
washed with green and narrowly 'edged with blue 
towards base ; middle tail-feathers greyish towards the 
tip, aind sometimes with bluish at the base, tip greenish ; 
head grey, passing gradually on the nape into the 
green at the back ; a broad black band from the fore- 
ihead to the eyes, a broad mandibular stripe, and the 
chin, black ; tail below dull golden ; upper majidible red, 
lower mandible black ; feet leaden-green ; irides orange- 
red. Female with the crown and nape bluer and the 
beak wholly bla<;k. Hab., Nicobar Islands. 

According to ilr. Davison this species does not asso- 
ciate in flocks, but is found singly or in pairs, occa- 
sionally in small parties of five or sis. Its no-te is a 
loud screech, continually uttered, both when flying and 
settled, and its food consists largely of the ripe fruit 
of the pandanus. ■ 

Two examples were placed or deposited in the London 
Zoological Society's Gardens in 1902 ; but otherwise this 
Parrakeet seems to be unknown as a cage-bird in this 
country. 

LirciAN Parkakeet (PalcBorn'is modesta). 
Green ; upper back pale yellowish-green, more or less 
washed with bluish ; lower back also somewhat bluish ; 
inner webs of flights blackish; centa-al tail-feathers 
changing to blue towards terminal half, the tips slightly 
greenish ; forehead dark bluish-green shading ofl: into 
the ordinary green behind ; crown dull reddish with a 
greenish tinge; back of head and nape brighter red- 
dish; loral and mandibular stripes black; cheeks and 
ear-covert.s bright brick-red ; fore neck and upper 
breast pale yellowish-green shading into brighter green 
on posterior portion of under surface ; under surface of 
flights and under wing-coverts blackish; tail below 
dull ^ golden olive ; upper mandible red tipped with 
whitish ; lower mandible black ; feet grey ; irides 
yello'W. Female with the crown greenish-brown ; frontal 
margin, lores, and mandibular stripe dark bluish-green ; 
cheeks and ear-coverts reddish, a bluish band mar- 



gining the latter behind ; beak wholly black. Hab., 
Engano, off the west coast of Sumatra. 

Very little iseems to be known about this bird ; 
though, according to Mr. .Seth-Smith it is a dull and 
stupid cage-bird. Count Salvadori quotes two examples 
as having been in the possession of the London Zoo- 
logical Society, but in the ninth edition of the "List," 
the .species previously recorded as received in 1857 is 
said to have come from China ; so also is the one 
received in 1884, whereas Count Salvadori enters them 
in the " Oatalogue " as "Indian Archipelago (?) " 
although he says that Dr. E. Modigliani has quite 
recently discovered the habitat, previously unknown, of 
this bird as Engano. Why then not have entered them 
as " Engano "(?) 

Ru.TS says of it : " Recently imported on several 
occasion-s," and gives the Moluccas ( !) ais the habitat. 

XicoBAK Paeeakeet ^Polceomis nicobarica). 

Green; interscapular region pale 'green washed _with 
bluish; flights blue, edged -with green and^ greenish 
towards tips ; primary-coverts blue ; niiddle tarl-feathers 
blue, edged rwith green, the others somewhat blue along 
the centres ; lores bluish-black ; cheeks and ear-covei*ts 
brick-red ; mandibular stripe black ; nape pale 
yellowish-green, slightly suffused -with lilac behind back 
of head ; fore neck and upper breast yellowish-green, 
brighter on rest of ^ under surface; tail below golden 
yellowish ; upper mandible vermilion tipped with 
yellow, lower mandible horny-black, yellowish horn- 
coloured, or deep dull red ; feet dull earthy or brovraish- 
green ; irides bright yelloiv, pale yellow, creajny white, 
or pale brown ; orbital skin greenish-brown or brownish- 
green. Female with an olive tinge on the crown, the 
nape and interscapular region without lilac or bluish 
suffusion ; the cheeks of a duller red ; the mandibular 
stripe slightly greenish; beak wholly blackish. Hab,, 
Xicobar Islands. 

In Hume's "Nests and Eggs of Indian Birds," Vol 
III., pp. 91, 92. wre read : — " Mr. Davison remarks : ' On 
the 17th of February I found on the island of Trinkut. 
Nicobars, a nest of the Kicobar Paroquet in a hole in a 
branch of a screw-pine (Pandanus), about 12 ft. from 
the ground ; the nest contained two young birds, one 
iwell covered with feathers, the other a tiny little thing, 
with its eyes closed, and without the trace of a feather. 
There was no lining tO' the hole, only a, little powder 
from the decayed wood. Again, on the 2nd March, I 
found a nest, also on the island of Trinkut, situated 
about 30 ft. above the ground, in a hole in a branch 
of a large forest tree ; this nest contained two very 
young birds.' 

" It is curious that the bills of all the young of these 
species that I examined were quite red, both upper and 
lower mandibles'; the adult females always have the 
bills black. 'Can it be that the bUls turn "from red in 
. the young females to black in the adult females?" 
"The young of P. nicoharicus and P. tytleri that I 
examined^ may have been all males ; but this I think 
was not likely. I must 'have seen during my stay at the 
Andamans_and Kicobars at least thirty young birds O'f 
the.se^species, of all sexes, either -with convicts or in 
the Nicobarese huts, and yet I never saw a young one 
that could not fly that had a black upper or lower 
rnandible. The only very young one that I actually 
dissected was a male." 

According to the same writer, quoted in " Strav 
Peathers," Vol. II., p. 182, "this species is exceedingly 
abundant on all the islands of the Nicobar group " ; he 
says that they frequent fo.rests, gardens, and the man- 
grove swamps, generally in small flocks, but occasion- 
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ally singly, more often in pairs or small parties of four 
or "five when feeding in gardens. "They feed largely 
on the papaya (C'arica -papaya) and on the rip© pan- 
•danus fruit, and I have seen them eating the ripe outer 
covering of the betel nut (Arcra catrrlni), which is so 
very abundant on some of the Nicobax Islands ; but this 
is evidently not a favourite food with them, and they 
apparently never touch it when tihey can obtain better 
food, as on Camorta." 

iluss gives no information respecting' this species in 
his "Handbook." An example was purchased for the 
London Zoological Gardens in 1873, but it seems to be 
seldom imported, although ilr. Davison says that they 
are very easily reared in captivity. 

Andaman Paer.akeet [Pahcurnis tytlcrl). 

Rather smaller than the preceding, the nape and upper 
back more suffused with lilac and bluish, the breast also 
slightly suffused with bluish. Female differing from 
that sex of P. n'uoharka in its inferior size and the deep 
green colour of the mandibular stripe. Hab., Andaman 
Islands. 

:Mr. Davison says (cf. Hume's " Nests and Eggs," 
op. cit.) : " On the 17th of April, at Port Monat, 
Andamans, I saw a female (P. ft/tleri) feeding two young 
ones that were sitting on the edge of a, hole in an old 
dry mangrove stump about 12 ft. high. As I did not 
require the birds, I did not climb up to the nest, and 
so cannot say whether the hole was lined or not." 

In its habits this species perfectly agrees with P. 
tiicobarica. ilr. Seth-Smith includes P. ti/tleri in his 
book because he thinks it must have been imported ; 
Russ also includes it, but says nothing about it. 

Long-tailed Paehakeet [Palceornis longicauda). 

The adult male above is green, darker on the lores : 
the sides of the head and a broad collar across the nape 
vinous red ; broad black mandibular stripes ; mantle 
yellowish shaded with bluish ; lower back and rump pale 
blue ; flights blue, tinged at the tips and edged with 
green ; upper taihcoverts and tail green, but the central 
tail-feathers blue, edged at the base with green ; under 
parts yellowish, the axillaries, under wing-coverts and 
tail below yellow ; upper mandible red, lower mandible 
brown ; feet greyish ; iris yellow. 

The female is a little darker on the crown ; the sides 
of the head less red, the ear-covexts with a bluish tinge, 
the mandibular stripes dark green ; tail shorter than 
that of the male ; beak horn-brown. The young male is 
similar, but smaller ; the rump bluish and the upper 
mandible red. Hab., Penang, Malacca, Singapore, 
Sumatra, Nias, Billiton and Borneo. 

The late Consul R. Swinhoe, writing in 1870 of a visit 
to the market at Canton, says : " Parrakeets "svith red 
cheeks (Palmornis longicaudal) were in abundance. The 
dealers told me that they were brought from the western 
portion of the province, down the west river." 

According to Governor Ussher, writing from Labuan : 
" About April this Parroquet appears to congregate in 
lairge numbers, especially the males, uttering loud cries. 
They then separate, probably for breeding p.urposes. 
The males are extremely handsome and swift of flight." 

Dr. Russ says ; " Much mentioned in the legends and 
poems of the :\Ialays, described as unnaturally clever ; 
moreover, much caught as an article of food. Not bred 
hitherto." 

It seems a strange thing that a bird so abundant in 
^Falaysia should only come to hand in the European 
bird-m.arkefcs occasionally and in single examples. 

Two specimens of this species ivere purchased for the 
London Zoological Gardens in 1864, ajid others have 



been added at intervals from that date. Buss says it is 
rare, and only imported singljr ; but, according to Jlr. 
Seth-Smith, some of those which come to hand are 
advertised by dealers as the much rarer Lucian's Par- 
rakeet. 

For the species of Polytelis which follow here various 
foods have been recommended ; but Mr. Seth-Smith 
recommends boiled maize, hemp, and canaryseed as food 
for them ; he also gave ripe fruit daily. This genus is 
characterised by its weaker beak with the upper man- 
dible not notched. 

Bakbaband's Pakkakbet [Polijtdis harrabandi). 

As usual the prevailing colour is green, the adult male 
Avitli bright yellow forehead, cheeks, and throat ; the 
last mentioned followed by a scarlet crescent ; the 
bastard wing, flights, and tail, dark blue washed with 
green ; thighs usually green, but sometimes red ; beak 
red ; feet brown ; iris orange-yellow. 

The female has the face dull greenish-blue ; the chest 
dull rose-colour ; the thighs scarlet ; primaries bluish- 
green ; central tail-feathers green ; remaining feathers 
with their inner webs rose-red and their outer webs 
bluish-green ; beak pale reddish-orange ; feet, dark 
brown ; iris, brown. 

The young male resembles the female. Hab., New 
South Wales and the interior, to Victoria and South 
Australia. 

Gould appears to have been unacquainted with the 
wild life of this handsome bird. He says: "Living 
individuals are frequently brought down to Sydney by 
the draymen of the Argyle county, where it appears 
to be a common species." " From the length of its 
wings and the general contour of its body, we may be 
assured that its power of flight is very great, and that 
it doubtless removes from one part of the continent to 
another whenever nature prompts it so to do." 

Campbell says (" Nests and'Eggs of Australian Birds," 
p. 623) : " This most elegant and exquisitely coloured 
species is a somewhat scarce Parrakeet, being limited to 
isolated localities inland from South Queensland down 
to South Australia." 

. ^ '^'^®, B'l^'aband Parrakeet, or, as it is called, the 
Green-leek ' is well named on account of its general 
grass-green plumage, the beauty of which is intensified 
by the forehead, cheeks and throat being of rich 
gamboge-yellow, and immediately beneath the throat 
W^ '^?^fV^P'^o^^ crescent of scarlet. The female is a 
little inferior m colouring to the male. Total length 
of a bird, about 16in. The bird is a striking adorn- 
ment to an aviary." He thus describes the nidification : 
Aesf.— Withm a hole or hollow in a tree, usuallv 
by a stream. ^J^;/..-. -Clutch, four to five; elliptical in 
shape ; texture of shell somewhat fine ; surface glossv • 
colour pure white. Dimensions in inches : 117 x 9 "' 
Dr. Russ speaks of this Parrakeet as rare in the 
market, but says that a German sailor imported twentv 
examples m 1876. Its behaviour he considers similar 
to that of a Conure, its climbing superior to that of a 
Broadtail, though it does not run so speedily on the 
ground, and cries more shrilly. It can be wintered in 
an unhea,ted chamber. Up to 1887 it had not been 
successfully bred, but mules had been reared between 
il and a female of the Rock-peplar or pebbler or Black- 
tailed Parrakeet. 

In 1900 the Rev. C. D. Farrar successfullv bred the 
species in his aviary, and published an account of his 
experience inThe Avicultural Magazine, First Series, 
^ol. VI., p. 219. He fed his birds entirely on hemp 
and canary seed. 

I was much tempted to buy a handsome pair of this 
line species which was offered to me about the year 
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1897 or 1898, but I had then practically given up keep- 
ing Parrots, and therefore resisted the temptation. 
This species was first exhibited at the London 
Zoological Gardens in 1867, and others have been 
received since. 

Black-tailed Pabeakeet [Polytelis melanura). 

Upper back olive ; scapulars and flights black, the 
latter with a purplish-blhe suffusion on outer web ; 
innermost greater wing-coverts red at tips ; innermost 
secondaries red near tips of outer webs ; tail deep 
pui-plish-blue ; head, neck, shoulders, rump and under 
surface bright yellow, the head, nape, and upper tail- 
coverts with an olive tinge ; flights below brown ; tail 
below black, with paler tip ; beak scarlet ; feet ash- 
grey ; irides bright red. Female dull olive-green, 
darker on back ; the rump, breast and abdomen with a 
yellowish tinge; a greenish yellow patch on the wing- 
coverts ; bastard wing, primary coverts, primaries and 
some of the secondaries deep blue, with olive outer 
margins ; innermost greater wing-coverts and inner- 
most secondaries red towards the tips ; tail bluish- 
green, black on inner webs and below ; three and some- 
times all five of the lateral feathers margined on inner 
webs and tipped with rose-red ; under wing-coverts 
yellowish-olive. Hab., South Australia, from New 
South Wales to Western Australia. 

Gould says (" Handbook to the Birds of Australia," 
Vol. II., p. 34) : " Gilbert remarks that, in Western 
Australia, it is met with in small families of from nine 
to twelve in number, feeding on seeds, buds of flowers, 
and honey gathered from the white gum-tree. Its 
flight, as indicated by its form, is rapid in the 
extreme. ' ' 

A. J. Campbell (" Nests and Eggs of Australian 
Birds," pp. 625, 626) says : " Nest. — ^Within a hole 
or hollow of a tree, usually bordering a stream in the 
interior, or in the crevice of a cliff, notably on the 
Lower Murray River. Eggs. — Clutch, four to six, 
roundish in shape, texture of shell comparatively fine, 
.surface glossy in some instances, with limy nodules, 
colour pure white. Dimensions in inches of proper 
clutches : A (1) 1.26 x -9, (2) 1.24 x -98, (3) 1.2 x -98, 
<4) 1.19 X .96; B (1) 1.17 x .91, (2) 1.16 x -91, (3) 1.12 x 
.91, (4) 1.11 X .95, (5) 1.07 X -91." 

" The late Captain F. C. Hansen (of tjie Murray 
steamer ' Maggie ') informed me that he has found 
the Black-tailed Parrakeet nesting in the Broken Bend 
chffs (mallee cliffs) of the River Murray, near Went- 
worth, also in the cliffs lower down, between Morgan, 
4South Australia, and the border of Victoria. Captain 
Hansen also states that generally only a pair of young 
is hatched out of a clutch of four eggs, and that a 
pair of old birds rears two broods a season in the 
same nest." 

This Parrakeet is fairly well known under the 
name of " Rock-pebbler." It is not a common 
species in captivity in this country. Russ states 
that it has laid eggs on several occasions in 
confinement, and in 1886 was bred by Mr. B. 
Christensen, of Copenhagen. In 1903 Mrs. Johnstone 
bred it at Bury St. Edmunds. Being a rare bird, its 
price is high. Russ puts it at 60 to 75 marks for a 
pair. It was first purchased by the London Zoological 
Society in 1864, and others have since been added. 

The genus Ptisfes is characterised by having its tail- 
feathers of almost equal length and very broad. 
According to Mr. Seth-Smith, the one species hitherto 
imported should have a generous and varied diet — 
canary hemp, oats, sunflower, boiled maize and ripe 
fruit, especially apples. 



Pbinoess of Wales' Parbakbet 
{Spathopterus alexandrcs).* 

Differs from Polytelis barrabandi in its pale blue 
forehead and the rosy colour of the lower part of the 
cheeks, the chin, and throat, which are yellow in that 
species ; the central tail-feathers are also bluish-olive, 
the two succeeding feathers olive-green on their outer 
webs and dark brown on the inner ones ; the remaining 
feathers with black centres, the outer parts olive-grey 
and the inner deep rose-red ; the beak is coral red ; 
the feet mealy -brown; iris, orange-yellow. Female 
smaller and duller, with less rose colour on the throat, 
and the third primary not spatulate as in the male. 
Hab., Northern and Central Australia. 

Mr. Keartland (" Report of the Horn Expedition to 
Central Australia," pp. 61, 52) says : " Professor Tate 
said he had seen a strange-looking Parrot in the oaks 
near at hand. I started oft in the direction indicated, 
and, after going about two hundred yards, saw what 
at first appeared to be a Cockatoo-parrot flying towards 
me. Having carefully noted the branch on which it 
perched, I hurried forward, but, notwithstanding the 
sparse foliage of the tree, I had to look carefully for 
some minutes before I found it. Immediately the shot 
was fired a number of these beautiful birds flew out 
of the trees in all directions, in twos, threes and fours. 
Five birds flew into one tree, but I had to walk round 
three times before I could see them. At last four heads 
were visible, just raised from a thick limb, the bodies 
and tails lying horizontally along the timber. 

" I have since heard that one of their breeding 
places has been discovered on the Hale river. Mr. 
Charles Pritchard, who accompanied the party as pro- 
spector for gold, and assisted me in obtaining my birds, 
has forwarded to me three eggs out of a clutch of five, 
which is the usual number. They closely resemble 
those of Platj/cercus exhnius in shape and size, but 
have a smooth and glossy surface, more like a pigeon's 
egg. I have since compared them with one laid by 
'Sir. Magarey's bird in captivity, and find they exactly 
correspond. 

"Writing under date 15th November, 1894, Mr. 
Pritchard says : ' Be their appearance here. This is 
the first time on record that they have made this their 
breeding ground, but I do not think they have come 
to stay, and perhaps in a year or so they may be as 
rare as ever. These birds travel in lots from one pair 
up to nearly any number, are very tame, feeding about 
in the grass near the camp, and seem in no way afraid 
of people, cattle or horses. They breed in hollow 
trees, laying five eggs in a clutch, and several pairs 
of birds occupy holes in the same tree. They are nest- 
ing now in the eucalypts on the banks of the Hale 
river and other large watercourses. They do not always 
lie along the limbs, as you found them at Glen Edith, 
but perch as other Parrots. I have a number in 
captivity, amongst them being an old male bird with a 
tail 17in. long.' " 

Mr. FuUjames gives an account of a pair which he 
obtained, in TJie Aviculturd Magazine, Vol. V., pp. 
168, 159, and he mentions another pair in the Adelaide 
Zoological Gardens which have nested and produced 
a pair of young. The cocks of Mr. FuUjames' pair 
and that in the Adelaide Zoo both died young, and it 
would appear that the species is by no means a hardy 
one, though very beautiful. When once established, 
Mr. FuUjames fed his hen bird upon millet and canary- 

* This species has been separated from Polytelis as a distinct 
genus on account of the spatulate third primary in the wing of the 
male. 
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seed, but at first he was obliged to give it sponge cake 
and fruit. 

Our Zoological Society received a specimen on deposit 
in 1895, and a second seems to have been received sub- 
sequently, but this Parrakeet is very rarely imported ; 
11. is not mentioned in Russ' " Handbook." 

Crimson-winged Pabkakeet {Ptistes erythiopterus). 

The male has the crown and nape verditer-green ; 
the scapulars and upper back black; the lower back 
and rump rich blue ; the wing-coverts rich crimson ; 
yellow at the base of the feathers; the primaries and 
inner secondaries dark green, the outer secondaries 
almost black with green edges, edge of wing green, with 
a few black feathers below the bend ; tail dark green, 
tipped with yellow, edged with reddish; under parts 
yellowish-green, the quills and tail below dark brown, 
the latter with yellowish-green tips to the feathers, 
reddish at extreme edge ; beak orange-scarlet ; feet 
olive-brown, iris varying from scarlet to reddish-orange. 

The female is dull green above and yellowish-green 
below ; a few of the wing-coverts red, forming a stripe ; 
rump pale blue, the lateral tail feathers edged with pink 
lo the tips ; beak pale horn-colour ; iris oUve-brown. 
Hab., Northern and Eastern Australia. 

Gould called this a Lory on account of its habits. 
He says : " The extensive belts of Acacia Pendula 
which diversify the plains of the eastern portion of 
Australia are tenanted by this bird, either in small 
companies of six or eight, or in flocks of a much greater 
number. It is beyond my power to describe the extreme 
beauty of the appearance of the Red-winged Lory when 
seen among the silvery branches of the Acacia, particu- 
larly when the flocks comprise a large number of adult 
males, the gorgeous scarlet of whose shoulders offers so 
striking a contrast to the surrounding objects. It is 
rather thinly dispersed among the trees skirting the 
rivers which intersect the Liverpool Plains, but from 
these towards the interior it increases in number. 
Being naturally shy and wary, it is much more diflicult 
of approach than the generality of the Parrakeets, and 
it seldom becomes tame or familiar in captivity. 

" Its flight is performed with a motion of the wings 
totally different from that of any other member of the 
great family Psittacida; I have seen, and has frequently 
reminded me of the heavy flapping manner of the Pewit, 
except that the motion was even slower and more 
laboured. While on the wing it frequently utters a 
loud screeching cry. 

" Its food consists of berries, the fruit of a species of 
Loranthus, and the pollen of flowers, to which is added 
a species of scaly bug-like insect, that infests the 
branches of its favourite trees ; and in all probability 
small caterpillars, for I have found them in the crops of 
several of the Platyc&rci. It breeds in the holes of the 
large Eucalypti growing on the banks of rivers ; the 
eggs, which are ^\hite, being four or five in number, 
about an inch and an eighth long by seven-eighths 
broad." 

Mr. North mentions a clutch of eggs taken by Mr. 
George Barnard from the hollow branch in a lofty 
Eucalyptus in 1882, which were four in number. He 
says that the species commences to breed in October, 
and continues the three following months. 

Dr. Russ gives the Blood-wing a better character than 
Gould does. He says it is graceful and amiable, 
though, perhaps, somewhat clinTi,sy. enduring, and bears 
cold without risk. It was first bred in German v in 
1878 by :\rv. Seybold, of Munich. The clutch, accord- 
ing to Russ, consi.^its of from two to four eggs ; the 
female incubates alone, t«'enty-f our days ; later the 



male assists in feeding. The young remain in. the nest 
twenty-four days. 

In 1899 and 1901 the Rev. C. D. Farrar hatched 
young of this species in his aviary, but none were 
reared ; but in the latter year Lady Morshead success- 
fully reared three young ones [The Avicultural 
Magazine, Firet Series, Vol. VIII. , p. 34). 

Like most Parrakeets, this species is not a safe 
companion for smaller and weaker birds. In spite of 
its ugly sound, I am not sure that Blood-winged is not 
a better name than Crimson-winged for this species, 
since Gould called it Red- winged, and applied the name 
Crimson-winged to a smaller race. 

This Parrakeet was first exhibited in the London 
Zoological Society's collection in 1851, and a good many 
examples have been acquired since that date. 

The genus Aprosmictus is characterised by its 
graduated tail, weaker beak, and notched upper man- 
dible. The diet in captivity, according to Mr. Seth- 
Smith ("Parrakeets," p. 133), should consist of 
" canaryseed, hemp, oats, millet, sunflower seed, and 
boiled maize, to which should be added ripe fruit, 
such as apple, pear, grapes, or banana, and green 
food, such as chickweed and groundsel." 

King Pabbakeet {Aprosmictus cyanopygius). 

In the cock bird the head, neck, and under surface 
are crimson ; the back and wings green, a line bounding 
the crimson at the back of the neck, and the rump deep 
blue ; a band of pale verdigris-green along the wing- 
coverts ; under wing-coverts green, edged with blue ; 
inner web and ui«ier surface of quills black ; under tail- 
coverts crimson, but the base of the feathers dark blue;, 
upper tail-coverts dark olive ; tail black, slightly oliva- 
ceous above, the outer feathers tinged with blue ; beak 
vermilion, legs brown, iris of eye yellow. The hen has 
the head, nape, back, and wing green; the throat and 
chest dull green, tinged with red ; the abdomen crimson ; 
the under tail-coverts green, broadly edged with red ; 
the rump blue, with the bases of the feathers green ; 
the upper tail-covorts green ; the tail above also green, 
but the lateral feathers tinged with blue on their outer 
webs ; beak dusky. The young resemble their mother, 
excepting that their lateral tail feathers have rosy tips ; 
this plumage is retained for the first two years. Hab., 
Eastern Australia from Port Denison to Victoria. 

Mr. Gould says that this bird, which he calls the 
"King Lory," is "exclusively confined to the brushes, 
particularly such as are low and humid, and where the 
large Casunrhue grow in the greatest profusion. All 
the brushes stretching along the northern and eastern 
coast appear to be equally favoured with its presence, 
as it there finds a plentiful supply of food, consisting of 
seeds and berries." He also observes that at the 
season when the Indian corn is ripening it is visited by 
great flocks of this Parrakeet, which cause considerable 
havoc amongst the crop ; as regards its breeding habits 
he -i-sas unable to obtain any particulars. But Mr. 
North says that it builds in such lofty trees that the 
nest is very difficult to take. 

Mr. A. j. Campbell ("Nests and Eggs of Australian 
Birds," p. 628) thus dcRcribes the nidification : — 
" Nesf. — Within a hollow limb or trunk of a giant tree 
(Ezicah/pt), sometimes as far down as the base, in heavy 
forest country. J^gfis. — Clutch four to six ; roundish in 
shape ; texture of shell coarse ; surface slightly glossy, 
but somewhat rough, being mimitely pitted, and with 
here and there a limy nodule ; colour pure white- 
Dimensions in inches of a chitch ; (1) 1.3 by 1.08; (2) 
L27by 1.11: (3) 1.21 bv 1.06." 

Dr. Russ describes this bird as abundant in zoologicail 
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institutions, iiteo lin Ibii'd^rooans ; quiet and peaceable, 
but owing to its sitting so still it is more pleasing on 
account of its fine cojouring than it'S agreeaibleness. It 
is fond of bathing, 'enduring, a-nd insensible to cold ; 
therefore to be recommended for large aviaries out of 
doors. Bred by Mr. A. Kohler, of Weissenfels. Sev3ral 
instaneeis Ihave been recorded of tlie successful breeding 
of the species in this country also, nndl if more Icmales 
were imported, there can ibe little douibt that succ^isses 
would be still more frequent. 

The London Zoological Society acquired its first 
f pecimen of the King Parrakeat in 1859, and has since 
exhibited a considerable number of both sexes. 



In the genus Pyerhuloijsis the tail is gr:«iuaited, but 
the beak is much stronger than in Api-omirtu.^. and the 
uippeir mandible is not notched : the fe'sding in captiviity 
should he the same as for the King Pairakeel. 

Red Shining Pahhakeet [Pyrrliulopsis splendens). 

Prevailing colour above igreen ; a .blue band across tlie 
nape ; "primaries and their coveirts blue as well' ae the 
■outermost secxMidaries, those next to them with a blue 
tinge along tlie middle; tail blue, greenisli towards 
base, especially on the central feathers ; head and under 
surface crimson ; under wing-coverts bluish green ; 
flights and tail' bedow black; bealc and feet black; 
irides orange. Female smaller, the beak .smaller, shortc.r, 
less arched, with coarser terminal hook. Hab., "Fiji 
Islands, Viti Levu, and Kandavu. " (Salvador!.) 

Speaking of these birds, as obsierved by him in the 
Fiji Isilands, the late ilr. E. L. Lazard says {'I'Jie Ihis, 
1876, p. 143) : " They frequent the forest, feeding on 
various fruits and berries as they come into seeson; 
and making descents on the planters' Indian corn crops, 
where their depredations are very serious. They are 
ve.ry .shy and wiary, pilanting isemtiu'els, 'w'^iuo with harsh 
■cries warn the flock of approaching danger, when off 
they alll .troop to the forest, and hid© silently in the 
demise crowns of the broadest-laalfed trees. If they find 
themselves discovered, they ntter loud cries, swaying 
them.selves to and fro on their perches, and holding 
themselves ready for flight in a. .moment." 

In the " Proceedings of the Zoological Society," 
1875, p. 425, he isays : — " Breeds in holes of trees, and 
lays two eggs, white, or so mudi stained as to appear 
reddish. I a.m not isiure how this stain arises, whether 
from the parent bird or the bark with which the nest is 
lined. It occiu-.s alljso in eggs ol: P. 'personatui to such 
an extent/ that I mistook some eggs sent me for those of 
Astur CTuentus, until assured by my correspondent that 
he had only taken those of the Parrot. Axis 1", 5"', 
diam. 1" 2'"." 

Russ says that Miss Hagenbeok had a specimen of .this 
species which talked well at the " Ornis " Exhibition ot 
1880: Mr. Bos. of Amsterdam, bad a pair which he 
described' ais lumpy and du/msy dn an aviary, tryannical 
towards otheir Parroits'; only when isolated in a large 
open-air aviary did both, become tame and the hen laid 
eggs. 

The London Zoological Society has, at various times, 
acquired a fair number of specimens of this brillianitly 
coloured Parrakeet; the first specimen was purchased 
for the Gardens in 1864. 

Tabuan Paekakeet {Pyrrhulopsis tabuensis). 

Chiefly differs from 'the preceding epccies in the deep 
cherry-red or maroon of the head and under parts (Russ 
cr.fc it purplish brown-red). Female smaller, the beak 
mtiich shorter and with s.horter terminal hook. Hab., 



Fiji Islands — Vanua Levu, and introduced into Eooa 
(Tonga Island) from Fiji " (Salvadori) ; also Tongatabu. 
In the "Proceedings of the Zoologica;l Society" for 
1876. ilr. E. L. Layard says : " In answer to my 
inquiries after birds, I was always comforted with, ' Ah ! 
you s'ho'uld get the black Parrot of Eooa ! ' and I confess 
juy curiosity was greatly excited. However, as I was 
bound to Eooa on duty, I confidently expected to get it, 
and charged all my messmates in H.M.S. ' Nymp.he ' to 
shoot every Pan'ot they could see ! 

" This Eooa (or E-u-a) is a small island to the south of 
Tongatabu. It ap.pears to me to be .a mass of ooral, 
metamorphosed, by the action of volcanic heat under 
great pressure, into crystallised limestone. It has then 
been raised to a considerable height (compared with 
Tongatabu, its near neighbour) above the sea-level, 
and, having cracked in coolinjg, is traversed by 
numeroiiB deep perpendicular fissures. In these flouriA 
a luxuriant tropical vegetation, while the gently rising 
surface of the isian.d itself is covered with rich grass, 
on which are depastured some ten or fifteen thousand 
sheep. Ais the forest has encroached in places on the 
pasture-land, the island, viewed from the. higher levels, 
a.ppears like a most beautiful park, and it has the repui- 
t.ition of being the ' loveliest island in the South Seas.' " 
" I had to visit one of the sta.t.ions ; so, arming my- 
self with 'Long Tom,' and handing my large double 
' Westly Richards ' to a native, I sallied out, determined 
to get a ' black Panxxt ' if possible. I also specially 
hired a native to go in searchof them, and shoot nothing 
else. 

" In one of the deep fi.=sures I heard the undoubted 
' Ka Ka ' of a Parrot, that sounded vastly like that of 
our Fijian bird ; so. wliile I kept watch for a flying shot, 
I sent the native down the perpendiciilar sides. 
Presently I heard below me the loud report of my big 
'ten-bore,' followed by the native's shout of triumph; 
and he shortly reappeared, bringing me my old friend 
Plali/cerriis tahurn-nx. 

" Here, then, was a"iSurpiiise ! the ' black ' Parrot turns 
out a dark nraroon ; and heu'e, on this speck of land, and 
nnly on it, appears a Pijian Parrot! 'The more I think 
over it, the more I am convinced' that the bird has been 
introduced into Eooa art'ifirAaUy. I 'have already (TJm 
This, 1875) described the varieties of this species and 
PL splendens, Peale. It will be seen that PI. tabuensis 
and its allies inhabit tha.t part of Fiji to virfhioh the 
Tongans have long years ago had free access. They and 
the Samoans are specially partial to red feathers for 
trnn.ming their fans, etc., and .for tliis purpose keep our 
litrtie Lorius solitarhis in confinement, plucking it twice 
a year. I was Md they febdhed. as high as 20 or 30 
dollars a pair dn Tonga, 'ito which place, and to Samoa, 
they are conveyed by every canoe or vessel that leaves 
these dsllande. What more likely, then, that some 
Tongan (a chief, probably) took witti him the form of 
P. tabuensis, found in Vanua Levu, land either purposely 
or accidentally let it loose in Eooa? It could, never fiy 
thither of its own accord ; its powers are too limited, and 
not one representative of the genns is tfound' dsiewhere 
among the islands. No ! it must have been introduced." 
Fdrsil purchased by the London Zoological Society in 
1 873 ; several other specimens ha.ve since been added to 
the ooHection. 

ilASKED Pahrakeet (PyrrJiulopsis personata). 
The adult male is green, the face black, the primaries 
and their coverts blue, tail bluish towards the tip, 
rniddle of breast yellow, middle of abdomen orange, 
flights and tail below black, beak black, feet dusky, 
iris orange-yellow. The female is similar, but smaller. 
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with, a shorter, narrower, and altogether more elegantly 
formed beak ; the young have the 'be.ak horn-coloured 
with yellow edges, the feet black, and the iris dark 
brown. Ha.b., \A'estern Fiji Islands. 

E. Jj. Layard says (" Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society," 1875, p. 426) : " This species is characterised 
by possessing a musky smeU, resembling that of a 
he-goat. I supposed it originated from the trees in 
the holes of which they breed ; but having obtained 
some very young birds, I noticed they did not smell. 
Since, however, they have attained their full plumage 
the odious scent has come to them. They are 
easily reared, 'become very tame, and may be trusted 
with their liberty, foraging for themselves in the forest, 
and returning to roost to their old nursery. A young 
lady of my acquaintance has two which thus fly at 
liberty ; and my own birds keep to the house, " and 

never- dream of fly- 
ing away. In cer- 
tain lights their 
plumage is shot with 
a beautiful golden 
sheen, which be- 




altogether have possessed close on a dozen specimens 
from first to last. A specimen was exhibited at the 
Crystal Palace in 1899; as also were .'tpecimena of the 
otlier two imported species of this genus. 

PxiUiiius is a genus of short-tailed Parrakeets, with 
moderately swollen beak, the upper mandible notched. 
Russ recommends as food hemp, canary, millet, and 
other seeds ; boiled rice occasionally, egg-bread, ants' 
cocoons, and fruit. (I should object to the boiled rice 
and egg-bread.) 

Blue-eumped Parkakbet {Psitlinus incertus). 
Upper back and scapulars clivaceous black ; lower 
back, riraip, and up^per tail-coverts deep blue ; wings 
green, the front edge yellow ; a, dark red patch along 
the lesser coverts ; the coverts and the last secondaries 
edged with greenish-yellow ; bastard-wing edged with 

■blue ; primary coverts 
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comes dim in a dead specimen. The iris changes 
from brown in the nestling to a brick-red with a dash 
of orange in it in the adult ; the bill is dark horn- 
colour, with a whitish tip ; the feet livid black. In 
habits they resemble the former species, and keep to 
the same description of country, forest and wooded 
river -banks. Breed in holes of trees, and lay two eggs ; 
axis 1/' 6'", diameter 1" 3'". Called ' Vanga ' at Bua. 
(Holmes. ) 

" The nestling of this Parrot is green above, feathers 
here and there tipped with white down; black on the 
face scarcely showing. Body covered with 'black down, 
with a TOW of bright yellow feathers changing into 
orange on the ibelly and vent on each side ; outside the 
yellow cere a few -green feathers appearing. Bill horn- 
colour, with the edges, tips, and bases of mandibles 
orange. Thighs nearly naked. Tarsi livid. Iris brown." 

Von Cornely, who, in 1883, had six examples of this 
species, describes it as vigorous and enduring, not sensi- 
tive to cold. It is, however, noted by Russ as rare, and 
only met with singly in the trade. For many years I 
used to see a fine example daily outside a house between 
my own dwelling and the railwav station. The London 
Zoological Society first acquired it in 1862, and must 



blue ; primaries with the 
inner webs black narrowly 
edged with yellow ; late- 
'£ ral tail-feathers greenish- 
yellow, cemtral feathers 
green ; head and neck grey more 
or less tinged with- blue ; under 
surface olive-green suffused with 
bluish-grey ; vent green tinged 
with blue ; under tail-coverts 
yellowish-green, slightly edged 
with blue ; under wing-coverts 
and axillaries bright red ; pri- 
maries below black ; tail below 
yellow ; upper mandible orange- 
vermilion, lower iDuandible dull 
reddish-brown ; feet pale sordid 
green; eyelids and cere dull 
green ; irides creamy white. 
Female with the back, rump, 
and upper tail-coverts green, a 
small blue patch on lower 
back ; head and nape red- 
• dish-browB, sides of head 
' ; yellowish tinged with red- 
dish-brown and with 
' dusky shafts to the 
feathers ; under surface 
yellowish - green, the 

breast - feathers with 
darker centres ; upper mandible dusky white, lower 
mandible sordid white ; feet dull green, as well as 
cere and eyelids. The beak is also noticeably shorter 
than in the male. Hab., Tenasserim to Malaysia, 
Singapore, Sumatra, Bangka, and Borneo. 

Mr. W. Davison (" Stray Feathers," Vol. VI., p. 120) 
observes: "It frequents principally old tounyahs and 
other places where there is a dense growth of secondary 
scrub. It feeds chiefly on the small gummy flowers of 
a plant that always springs lip where forest has been 
felled and burnt. It goes about in small flocks of fifteen 
or more, and is not at all shy or wild. 

" It is migratory in Tenasserim, coming in just before 
the setting in of the rains, about April and May, though 
a very few do arrive earlier, about the last week in 
March. In June and July, I am told, they are very 
common about Malewoon. 

" They have nothing of the harsh screaming notes of 
the Paroquets, their usual note being a sharp whistle 
not unlike that of Coelornis ; they have also a series of 
pleasant notes — ^a warble, in fact — which they chiefly 
give utterance to when seated. 

" It has a rapid flight, and you often see small parties 
of them (like LorimUus) flying about round and round 
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over the tops of the trees, apparently for fun or exer- 
cise, now settling for a moment, then off again, whirl- 
ing round and round, and all the time whistling at the 
top of their voices." 

According to Dr. Platen (cf. Russ' " Handbuch filr 
Vogelliebhaber, " p. 227) : " In the vicinity of a stream 
in Sarawak flights of from 3 to 8 head ; breeding-season 
February to May ; nest always in hollows in the highest 
and most decayed trees; laying 2-3 eggs." 

One of the early descriptions and figures of this species 
was taken by Shaw from a specimen belonging to Lady 
Bead, which had 'been kept in a cage in London for 
nine years. Dr. Russ received a male in 1877 from 
Messrs. Alpi, of Trieste, and he tells us later that he 
had two specimens, one of which lived for two years, 
the other died speedily. In 1878 Mr. Wiener sent an 
example to Berlin to be exhibited, and later Mr. Abra- 
hams received several specimens. 

The London Zoological Society purchased it first in 
1866 ; a second example was added the year following, 
and two in 1874. One in the Berlin Zoological Gardens 
lived for three years, and Dr. Russ seems to think that 
the species cannot be expected to live longer in cap- 
tivity, in spite of Lady Bead's experience. Now I 
should put down the early death of the German birdis 
to the egg-food and boiled rice, which I feel sure they 
would have been better without. 



The Love-birds (Agapornis) are distinguished by their 
short rounded tails, ^^■iVa a subterminal black band and 
the absence of a central ridge along the middle of the 
underside of the lower mandible. As a rule, they do 
well upon canary, millet, and oats, but the larger species 
may have a little hemp occasionally ; chickweed, ground- 
eel, ajid flowering grass may also be given when ob- 
tainable, and banana should be offered. They do not 
care for fruit in captivity as a rule, but tSey certainly 
feed upon it when wild. 

ilADAGASCAB, OB 6llE¥-HE.4DED LOVEBIBD {Agapomis 

cana). 

The principal colour is bright but deep green, but 
the head, and breast of the cock bird are of a silvery 
greyish colour ; rump and upper tail-ooverts brighter 
green ; flights dull black, with green outer webs ; tail 
with a broad subterminal black band, the lateral 
feathers yellowish at baee ; lower breast, abdomen, and 
under tail-coverts yellowish-green ; under wing-coverts 
black ; edge of wing whitish ; beak and feet whitish- 
grey ; irides ibrown. Female practically of a uniform 
green colour, the grey of head and breast Ibeing absent ; 
her beak is also slightly broader than in the male. 
Hab., Madagascar; introduced into Mauritius, 
Reunion, Rodriguez, Anjnan, and perhaps Mafia, south 
of Zanzibar. 

The Rev. J. Sibree, jun., writing on the "Birds of 
Madagascar " (The This, 1891, p. 217), says that this 
" is a lively and brightly-coloured little bird, and is 
found in considerable numbers, in the outskirts of the 
woods and near the cultivated districts, all over the 
island. They go in large flocks, often of as many as 
a hundred together, and sometimes do considerable 
damage to the rice crops. They are, however, very 
exceJlent eating, and are often snared with a kind of 
bird-lime." " The two. sexes of this Parrakeet show 
great affection for each other, the pair sitting close 
together on their perch, from which liabit they are 
often .called Love-birds (Agapornis). 

" One of the native names of this Parrakeet, Karaoha, 
is probably descriptive of its cry ; while another, 
Mashy, mea'ns ' degenerated,' or ' become small,' appar- 



ently because it is considered a dwarf species of Pai'tot. 
This idea also appears in the latter portion of their 
Hova name Sdrivazo or Sarivaza, "Vaza being_ a name 
for the two Parrots also, and probably is identical with 
the root vazo, ' loud-voiced,' ' clamorous.' " 

Writing of the Comoro Islands (" Three Voyages of 
a Naturalist," p. 87), Mr. M. J. NicoU says:— "The 
grey-headed Love-bird is not uncommon on the culti- 
vated land 'near the seashore," and at p. 98 he says : — 
" They were always in pairs, and their flight was won- 
derfully rapid." 

According to the late Mr. Wiener and others who 
have bred this species, it lines its nesting-hole^ with 
shavings of bark or thin splinters of wood, which it 
carries to the nest stuck between the upper tail-coverts, 
but Jlr. Seth-Smith says "sometimes in their beaks, a 
mode of conveyance that is probably never adopted in 
a natural state, in which the material, consisting of 
pliant 'strips of .green bark, is carried under the feathers 
of the lower back." My own first pair of this species 
built in a log and carried all the material in their tieaks, 
but the hen never laid in the nest, but dropped her 
eggs all over the place. 

Just when the cock bird was at its best, at the ccm- 




M.VDAGASCAK LOVE-BlBD. 

(Head of Male.) 

mencement of the winter of 1891-92, it must have 
rendered it.self objectionable to my Rosella Parrakeet, 
which promptly killed it; it was a very jealous and 
irritable little bird, always ready to attack any bird, 
however large, which showed an interest in its wife. 
After its death the latter and the Rosella were on 
excellent terms. She spent much of her time in a log- 
nast, and he used to look down at her through the 
entrance hole until she saw fit to take an airing, when 
he followed her about from one part of the aviary to 
another, only varying this occupation by hunting the 
Budgerigars under the mistaken notion that he could 
catch them. 

A male which I had subsequently was so aggressive 
that I was glad to exchange it for something more 
amiable. 

The Madagascar Love-bird is very s.piteful towards 
any weaker species associated with it (amd this seems 
to be true of Love-birds generally) ; .1 had two hens 
sent to me many years after I bad lost my first pair, 
and finding that they seemed very anxious to brefed, I 
turned them into a section of my toy-aviary (an orna- 
mental thing to stand on the floor of a conservatory) 
along with a male Blue- winged Parrotlet ; unfortunately 
he took a fancy to the weaker hen and neglected the 
stronger one; and eventually, in a fit of jealousy, she 
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murdered lier sister, chewing away o'ne side of her skull ; 
some months later, finding that the Blue-wing was 
proof against her fascinations, she treated him in like 
manner, and the following year she died. 

As a rule, when caged, grey-headed Love-birds crouch 
in a corner and utter harsh, scolding notes whenever 
anyone approaches them, but in 1899 I had the pleasure 
of seeing a really tame example in the possession of my 
friend Miss E. E. West. 

Of late years this bird has become such a drug in 
the market that they have been sold as low as aibout 
2s. a pair. The first pair to reach the London Zoologi- 
cal Gardens at Regent's Park was purchased in 1860, 
and, of course, plenty of examples have been received 
since that date. 

Abyssinian Lovb-biiid (Agapornis taranta). 

Green, rump and upper itail-coverts brighter ,- outer- 
most greater wing-coverts black, tipped with green ; 
bastard-wing, primary-coverts, and secondaries black ; 
primaries brown, with a, narrow green edging to outer 
web ; tail with a broad subterminal black band ; 
lateral feathers with the inner web yellowish towards 
the base ; front of head, lores, and narrow orbital ring 
red ; under surface bright green ; under wing-coverts 
black ; beak red ; feet leaden grey, dark brown, or 
black (according to various authors) ; irides brown. 
Female with no red on front of head. Hab., North- 
eastern Africa, from Abyssinia to Shoa. 

Heuglin says (" Ornithologie Nord-Ost Africas," pp. 
747, 748) : — " It usually lives in families of three to 
eight individuals, most abundantly in the so-called 
Woma-Dega (7,000 feet above sea-level), yet it descends 
to the lowest limits of the Abyssinian olive-tree and the 
Qolgual Euphorbia, and in Semi^n and Wogara we 
still met little parties at 9-10,000 feet altitude. 

" The isolated companies lead a tolerably independent 
life, but keep close together among themselves. They 
affect the crowns of the higher trees, especially of 
Jvniperiis and the chandelier Euphorbife ; at the 
season of the ripening of the fruits of the Cordias and 
Sycamores they also settle upon them. The call-note 
consists of a shrill, at times more chattering, chirp, very 
like that of Affapornis pullaria. The males when iii 
flight often utter a sharp pfiff. The flight itself is 
usually high, straight and humming ; these birds also 
climb with great facility." Heuglin thinks the pairing 
season must be at midsummer. 

Alfred E. Pease, speaking of the species as observed 
by him in South Abyssinia (The Ibis, 1901, p. 680), 
says : — " The Red-fronted Parrot was common generally, 
occurring in twos and fours ; its flight was extremely 
rapid." 

In 1908 a dealer at Genoa had several specimens of 
this Love-bird, a pair of which was presented by a 
lady friend to the Rev. H. D. Astley. 

Red-faced Love-bikd [Agapornis ptiHaria). 
Bright 'green, paler below than above ; the beak, fore- 
head, front of crown, and cheek are .scarlet, the rump 
bluish, the flight feathers brownish, edged externally 
with green, the upper tail-coverts green, the tail-feathers 
with the basal third scarlet, bounded outwardly by a 
broad black bar, the remainder green, legs grey; the 
cock differs from the hen in the black coloration of 
the under surface of its wings, her wings having the 
under-coverts green; her beak also is less brightly 
coloured, shorter, more arched, and with shorter ter- 
minal hook ; her face and rump are paler ; she is also 
smaller. Hab., "Western Africa, from the Gold 



Coast to the Congo, including the islands of Bight of 
Benin ranging eastwards across Equatorial Africa as 
far as the Gazelle River district and Niam-Niam. 
Country." (Salvadori.) . „. , • ., 

According to Heuglin, this species flies much m the' 
same manner as A. taranta, and has a similar note ; he- 
was unable to discover anything definite respecting its^ 
linbit'S 

Mr. George L. Bates [The Ibis, 1905, p. 89) says r 
"They resemble miniature Parrots in their tones and 
actions, as well as in their appearance. They go about 
in small flocks, making little metallic squeaky cries, 
which yet have something in them recalling the screams 
of Parrots. They like open country, and especially the- 
tall grass called ' ukae," from which they get their 
Bulu name of ' Kos-ukae ' ('Kos' meaning Parrot); 
hence they are more common inland, for grass is scarce 
within a hundred miles of the coast. 

" At the back of my house at Efulen was a sort of 
wild fig-tree, and when its fruit was ripe a flock of 
these little birds often visited it. Among them were 
apparently young birds, which -would sit on a limb- 
making a great racket and fluttering their wings till the- 
others brought them food." 

Mr. F. J. Jackson, describing birds obtained during 
a journey to the Buwenzori Range [The Ibis, 1906, p. 
514) says : " Iris brown ; bill salmon-pink ; feet light 
grey. Extremely common here. In passing this phamba 
I must have seen between twenty and thirty of these 
birds climbing about the trees amongst the bananas." 

The colouring of the soft parts would seem to vary 
in different localities, since in his expedition to Uganda 
the same collector obtained specimens which he 
describes differently {The lUs, 1892, p. 312) : " Iris 
brown; upper mandible yeUof^'ish-pink, lower one 
yellowish-white; feet pal© green." 

In The Avicultural Magazine, Second Series, Vol. II., 
pp. 350-352, Mr. G. C. Porter published an account of 
his experience in breeding this species in an outdoor 
aviary : " They nested in a small box with half a 
cocoanut husk cemented inside, but any exact details I 
cannot give. On my return I found two fine young ones, 
which had been reared, dead on the floor of the aviary. 
I do not know whether to attribute their deaths to the 
mice -which infest the place or to the excessive heat at 
the time." 

Dr. Russ assures us that it has never yet been suc- 
cessfully bred, and if he has not succeeded, it is a poor 
look-out for any other aviarist who attempts it. Still, 
Mr. Porter's experience should encourage one to per- 
severe. 

I was never tempted to purchase the Bed-headed 
Love-bird, not only because of its apparent stupidity, 
but because, when first imported, it is acknowledged to 
be extremely delicate and liable to collapse. It is also 
said to be decidedly spiteful towards other specimens of 
its kind, as well as Passerine Parrakeets and Budge- 
rigars. The partial successes in breeding the species in 
Germany show that it lays from three to five eggs, 
which are incubated by the hen alone for twenty-one 
days ; the young in down are scaoiitily covered, white, 
with pure white beak and feet. 

The London Zoological Society acquired its first pair 
of this species in 1863 and has, of course, had many 
others since that date. 

RosT-EACED Love-bird [Agapornis roseicoUis). 

In its colouring the Rosy or Peach-faced Love-bird is 
decidedly more pleasing than its red-headed relative. It 
chiefly differs in its greenish-grey beak, rose-coloured 
cheeks and chin, the sky-blue colouring of the rump and 
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upper tail-coverts and the duller-coloured tail, which is 
reddish, blue, black, and green in bands ; the under- 
surface of the wings is dark grey. The hen differs from 
the cock in the paler red colouring of the frontal patch, 
which is also generally rather more restricted ; she is a 
trifle smaller than the male ; her beak is shorter, more 
arched, when viewed from aibovo it forms a short cone 
as compared with tbat of her mate. Haib., "South- 
western Africa, from Angola to Great Namaqua-Land, 
and, aoco-rding to Layard, also Soutih-Eastern Africa, en 
tire Limpopo. ' (Salvadori.) 

Messrs. Stark and Sclater say (" Birds of South 
Africa," Vol. HI., pp. 232, 233) : " The only notice of 
the habits of this little Parrot is that of Anderson, 
which is as follows : ' This species is always observed in 
small flocks, and seldom far away from water, to which 
it resorts at least once a day, and is consequently not a 
bad guide to a thirsty traveller ; though if he be in- 
experienced it would hardly avail him much, as it fre- 
quently happens that the drinking places resorted to by 
this and other water-loving birds are but of small 
compass and strangely situated. 

" ' This species is very swift of flight, and the little 
flocks in which it is observed seem tO' flash upon the 
sight as they change their feeding-grounds or pass to 
and from their drinlung-place ; their flight, however, is 
only for a compai'atively short distance at a time. 
They utter rapid and shrill notes when on f'le wing, or 
when suddenly disturbed or alarmed'. Their food con- 
sists of large berries and berry-like seeds. 

" ' This bird does not make any nest of its own, but 
takes possession of those belongiiig to other birds, espe- 
cially the Social Weaver Bird [Philetcenis socius) and 
the White-browed Weaver Bird (Ploceipasser mahali). 
I cannot say whether it forcibly ejects the rightful 
owners of these nests, or merely occupies such as have 
been abandoned, but in the case of the first-named 
species, I have seen the Parrots and Weaver Birds in- 
cubating in about equal numbers under the shelter of 
the same friendly roof. The egg is pure white, not 
unlike a Woodpecker's, but more elongated.' Examples 
in the South African Museum measure 0.92 by 0.69." 

This species was first bred at the Berlin Aquarium, 
subsequently by Dr. Russ and various other German 
aviculturists. Mr. Oocksedge bred eight specimens 
{vide The Avicultural Magazine, Vol. V.). The laying 
consists of from three to five eggs, which the hen alone 
incubates, being fed by the cock bird. As a rule three 
broods are producetl, but Russ states that when not pre- 
vented six and even seven broods have been produced 
in succession ; if, however, this is permitted, the hen is 
likely to die. Deserted eggs of this species have been 
successfully hatched and reared by Budgerigars. 

Being tempted by the soft colouring and the hope of 
breeding a remunerative stock at a time when this 
species still fetched a high price, I (some years ago) 
asked Mr. Abrahams to send me a pair. Alas ! I soon 
regretted the action, for not only did both birds spend 
the whole day in tryimg to pole-axe their oompandons 
with blows of their powerful bealos, but from dawn to 
sundown they kept up one unending ear-piercing racket 
resembling the sound of an ungreased trainwheel at 
express speed. The torture of this intolerable din was 
so unbearable that friends and neighbour.'? alike began 
to glare upon me, until at last, after bearing up bravely 
for several days, I was compelled to throw myself upon 
the mercy of my friend, who generously took them 
back. 

Some years later I became possessed of two hens, but 
I am ashamed to say I have forgotten who gave them 
to me. I put them into a flight-cage, at the back of 



which was hung up a receptacle of the oigar-box type 
(" Hints on Cage-Bii-ds," p. 41), in which they deposited 
several eggs which I discovered too late to preserve thean 
for my collection. I believe I exchanged jne of these 
hens with Mr. Seth-Sraith; the other lived until 
January 28th, 1901. 

The first si)eeimen exhibited at the London Zoo- 
logical Gardens was purchased in 1862, and others were; 
added subsequently. 

Black-cheeked Love-bird {Agapornis nigrigenis): 

Green, flecked with bluish above; upper tail-coverts- 
brighter ; front edge of wing yellow ; flights dusky ,. 
washed with bluish-green on outer webs ; tail dark 
green ; all the lateral feathers with a red shaft-stripe- 
and a dusk}' subterminal spot ; hinder half of head and 
neck washed with olive ; front half of forehead and 
crown sienna-brown ; sides of face, including ear- 
coverts and throat, purplish-black ; under surface yel- 
lowish-green streaked with yellow on flanks ; a patch 
of salmon-red on lower throat ; beak coral-red, nearly 
white at base ; feet flesh-coloured ; orbital ring white ;. 
irides pale yellowish-hazel. Female slightly smaller and 
duller in colouring, the forehead and front of crown 
darker and duller ; front edge of wing green ; the orbital 
ring narrower ; the beak less suffused at base with 
white, and not quite so full. Hab., Mugnazi River, 
North-West Rhodesia. 

This species was only described in 1906, and in April, 
1908, a small consignment reached the London market 
by way of Germany. Others must have come to hand 
subsequently, judging by the number shortly afterwards 
in the possession of various aviculturists. On January 
23rd. 1909, Mr. Babb brought a pair round to my house 
in order to get my opinion as to whether they actually 
■v\-ere of opposite sex. This I had no hesitation in 
deciding to be the case, judging from the differences 
indicated in the preceding description. 

In The. Aviculturol Mar/azive for Oct., 1908 
(Second Series, Vol. VI., pp.' 317-329), Messrs. H. D. 
Astley and Reginald Phillipps published accounts of 
the species, illustrated by a most characteristic coloured 
plate of the two sexes. Mr. Phillipps described his 
success in breeding the species in his bird room, which 
opens into one of his garden aviaries. The birds went 
to nest in June, carrying chips of dead poplar, hay, 
wheat stalks, spray millet stalks, and sticks, in their 
beaks, to the log in which they proposed to lay. The- 
first egg was believed to have been laid on June 20, 
and by the 23rd there were two eggs in the nest. They 
were, as usual, white, but of a much elongated pear 
shape (unlike the eggs of A. cana, A. pullaria, and A. 
roseicollis). In all four eggs were laid and the young 
reared, the first bird leaving the nest on Aug. 22 (see- 
continuation of Mr. Phillipps' article (Vol. VII., pp. 
31-36). On Aug. 30 apparently the first egg of a second 
clutch was laid. 

From what Mr. Phillipps observed, the female seems 
to incubate alone, the male not feeding her, so far as he 
could ascertain, until after the young were hatched.. 
Those who desire more information respecting thi^ 
beautiful species should read through the whole of Mr. 
Phillipps' very interesting article. , ' 

The next birds to be considered are the Hanging 
Parrakeets (Loriculus) ; quaint little creatures, which 
always sleep suspended head downwards from a branch 
or perch. They are characterised by their somewhat 
slender beaks, the upper mandible of which is long 
and not much curved. In their wild state the Hanging 
Parrakeets feed upon honey and fruit ; therefore in- 
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captivity they should be fed like the Lories and 
Lorikeets. 

At one time these birds were supposed to be related 
to the Lories, but the absence of fringes or brushes to 
the tongue at once distinguishes them. 

The species of this genus range from India and the 
Philippines, through the Malay Archipelago, eastward 
to Duke of York Island and the Papuan sub-region. 

Vebnal Hanging Parrakeet {Loriculus vernalis). 

Green, slightly tinged with orange on upper back; 
jump and upper tail-coverts red ; flights verditer-blue 
on inner webs ; head brighter green ; a bluish patch on 
the throat ; upper breast with a yellowish tinge ; beak 
<lull coral-red, tipped with yellow ; cere red ; feet pale 
orange ; claws pinkish horn-coloured ; eyelids yellowish ; 
jrides pale yellowish- white. Female of a yellower green 
than the male, the head not so bright, the blue of the 
±hroat nearly or quite absent. Hab., " India, and from 
.Sikhim through the Indo-Burmese countries to the 
Malay Peninsula, Andaman, and perhaps also the 
Nicobar Islands." ( Salvador!.; 

Jerdon says ("Birds of India," Vol. I., pp. 265, 
:266) : " I have found this species in open spaces of the 
forests in Malabar, occasionally coming into well-wooded 
■gardens near the coast. It is most numerous in Travan- 
core and South Jlalabar, becoming rarer towards the 
jiorth. j\Ir. Elliot, however, mentions it as visiting 
Dharwar, above the Ghats, during the rains only. It 
jis found in small flocks, and keeps up a continual 
chirping when feeding, which it does on fruit and 
flower buds, partly probably for the nectar contained in 
the latter. It is said to be fond of the toddy of the 
cocoanut palm, and to be sometimes taken stnpified at 
the toddy-pots ; and I have had them brought me alive 
at Tellicherry, said to have been taken in that situa- 
tion." 

I quote the following from Hume's " Nests and Eggs 
of Indian Birds," Second Edition, Vol. III., pp. 92- 
'93: — "Mr. Davison says: 'On April 19, while re- 
turning to Ross from Port Mouat, a Burman convict, 
who was with me, saw a bird of this species fly into a 
liole in the branch of a forest tree growing by the road 
side. He called my attention to this, and I sent him 
"up the tree. On his climbing up he found the bird 
'(which he caught and brought down with him) sitting 
■on three round white eggs. The hole was about 20 ft. 
from the ground, and contained no lining or attempt at 
■a nest, the eggs being laid on some soft, black earthy-look- 
ing powder that lay at the bottom of the hole, and which 
had evidently fallen from the top and sides of the 
liole. The hole, which was a natural one (not excavated 
by the bird), was moderately large, but not quite large 
■enough to admit the convict's hand without a little 
-cutting away at its lower edge." 

" The eggs above referred to are very broad and 
obtuse-ended ovals, in colour dirty white, and en- 
tirely glossless. They vary from 0.7 to 0.75 in. in 
length, and from 0.58 to 0.5 in. in breadth." 

According to Hume, this species " lays from three to 
live eggs, from March to May, in holes and hollows of 
trees, without any nest." 

"Mr. J. Inglis, writing of this species in Cachar, 
says : ' ' The Indian Loriquet is rather common ; it 
"breeds on the hills about April. It is often found 
•sucking honey from a large red flower in March, when 
as many as four or five can sometimes be killed at a 
shot. It flies at a great pace, but is not in the least 
■shy." 

Russ says that this bird "sings charmingly; call no'te 
like tsoohitt, also gentle whispering like the whispering 



of mice; flight easy and noiseless; it loves fresh twigs, 
but not from thorn trees ; not delicate ; keeps sprightly 
and tight in feather in an unheated room in the cool 
days of spring." 

The Vernal Hanging Parrakeet is rarely imported, 
and is not mentioned in the ninth edition of the London 
Zoological Society's list. 

Russ says that in 1873 he received a male of L. 
pusillus, which unfortunately died soon afterwards. 
It comes from Java. 

GOL'DEN-BACKED HANGING PaBRAKEET. 
{Loriculus chrysonotus). 

Green ; nape and upper back golden-yellow, the 
former with an orange spot in the middle, and the 
latter tinged with orange; sides of lower back tinged 
with blue ; rump and upper tail-coverts red ; flights 
and tail above dark green, the former with blue inner 
webs, the latter with pale tip ; forehead red ; remainder 
of crown golden-yellow; sides of head and neck grass- 
green ; a large orange-red patch on the throat ; tail 
below blue, with pale-green tip ; beak orange-red ; feet 
orange ; irides brown. Female smaller, with a blue 
tinge on front of cheeks and throat, no red patch on 
the latter ; the yellow on head and nape less bright ; 
the blue on sides of lower back paler ; her beak is also 
longer, more arched, and rather broader at base. Hab., 
Cebu, Philippine Islands. 

I have not come across any field notes dealing with 
this species. A pair was purchased by the London 
Zoological Society in April, 1871, and these went to 
nest and hatched a young one on Aug. 23 following; 
but no details are given in the Society's Proceedings. 
Another specimen was purchased in the year following 
from Dr. Meyer, who states that numbers are taken 
by the natives from the nest and reared. 

Ceylonese Hanging Parrakeet (Loriculus indicus). 

The general colouring of both sexes is green, paler 
below than above, the crown, rump, and upper tail- 
coverts red, the nape and mantle washed with orange ; 
lores, cheeks, chin, and throat bluish, inner webs of 
flights and under surface of tail greenish blue ; beak 
orange-red, the tip and lower mandible paler ; cere 
yellow ; feet dull yellow ; iris white. The female is 
smaller than the male, and her beak is shorter, more 
arched, and broader at base. Hab., Ceylon. 

In the young the forehead is greenish grey, shading 
into orange behind, mantle almost pure green, cheeks 
without bluish tinge, throat very slightly bluish. 

Colonel Legge says of this bird : " The Ceylon 
Lorikeet frequents woods, detached groves of trees, 
compounds, native gardens, patnas dotted with timber; 
and, in fact, any locality which is clothed with fruit- 
bearing trees or those whose flowers afford it its 
favourite saccharine food. It is a most gluttonous 
little bird, constantly on the wing in active search for 
its food, darting with a very swift flight through the 
woods, uttering its sibilant little scream, its bright 
plumage flashing in the rays of the tropical sun. When 
it reaches a tree which attracts its attention it 
instantly checks its headlong progress, and, alighting 
on the top, actively climbs to the fruit which it has 
espied, or, should the tree prove barren, after giving 
out its call-note for a, short time, darts off, perhaps in 
the opposite direction from which it came. It is exces- 
sively fond of the ' toddy ' or juice which exists in 
the Kitool or sugar-palm (Oaryota urens), and feeds on 
it to such an extent that it becomes stupefied and falls 
an easy captive to the natives, who cage it in 
numbers for sale at Point de Galle. 
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" While in a state of captivity they are fed on sugar- 
cane, of which they are very fond, but they do not live 
for any length of time should the supply of cane come 
to an end. It feeds so gluttonously on the beautiful 
fruit of the Jambu tree, that I have seen bird after bird 
shot out of one tree without their companions taking 
the slightest notice of the gun or the death of so many 
of their little flock. When held up by the legs, after 
being shot, the juice of this fruit pours from their 
mouths and nostrils. The flowers of the cocoanut tree 
come in for a large share of its patronage, so do also 
those of other trees, on the ' cups ' or calyces of which 
it subsists, biting them off in a pendent attitude. 
Layard writes that ' at Gillimally they were in such 
abundance that the flowering trees were literally alive 
with them. They clung to the bright scarlet flowers 
head downwards, or scrambled from branch to branch, 
while the forest echoed with their bickerings. They 
bit off the leaves (which fell like scarlet snow upon 
the ground) to get at the calyx, and when this dainty 
morsel was devoured they flew off to the banana trees, 
down the broad leaves of which they slid, and fastened 
upon the ripening clusters of fruit or the pendent 
heart-shaped flower.' " 

Mr. F. Lewis (The. Ibis, 1898, p. 346) says : " I am 
inclined to consider that this species should be regarded 
as more abundant in the intermediate districts between 
the wet and dry zones, as it is certainly to be found 
in greater numbers in that limit than in the extremes. 
It often ascends up to the highest hills, but is then 
only an occasional visitor. It breeds in high trees, but 
I have never succeeded in procuring the eggs. 

" In Colombo it may be frequently found for sale, 
and is known as the 'Love-bird.' " 

This is the most frequently imported of the Hanging 
Parrakeets, but nevertheless is rare in the market, and 
consequently expensive. Our Zoological Gardens have 
at various times exhibited specimens, the first pair 
being purchased in 1872. 

Dr. Russ states that a pair of this pretty species in 
the possession of Mr. Blaauw was kept in good health 
and plumage in a room only slightly warmed in the day- 
time. They ate nothing but canaryseed and rather 
stale, moistened, but well-pressed-out white bread. 

Blue-crowned Hanging Parrakeet 
(LoTuulus galgulus). 

Green ; a triangular golden yellow spot on upper 
back ; a bright yellow belt across lower back ; rump 
and upper tail-coverts scarlet ; tail with yellowish green 
tip; a dark blue spot on middle of crown; a large 
scarlet patch on throat; greater under wing-coverts, 
inner web of flights below, and tail below verditer- 
blue ; beak and cere black ; feet grey or huffish brown ; 
irides dark brown. Female noticeably duller, with no 
scarlet on throat or yellow belt across lower back ; the 
beak broader, rather shorter and more arched. Hab., 
Wellesley Province to Singapore, Sumatra, Nias, 
Bangka, and Borneo. 

Mr. F. Nicholson [The Ibis, 1888, p. 239) says that 
in Sumatra this species is met with "in villages on 
cocoanut trees, and kept by natives in cages." 

Mr. C. Hose says (The Ibis, 1893, p. 416) : " This 
little Lorikeet is found on all cleared land, and ascends 
Mount Dulit to 2,000 ft. It is caught by the natives 
in large numbers. Native name, ' Entalit. ' ' ' 

This is a species tolerably well known to bird- 
keepers, and has been exhibited from time to time. 
Russ says that, according to F. T. Salva, it does great 
mischief in Borneo to the sugar-cane plantations, sugar- 
cane being a favourite food. Its song, according to 



Dr. Frenzel, is a true melody similar to that of the 

Red-rumped and Plain-headed Parrakeets, late in the 

evening and early in the morning. Call-note, zizizizi. 

The London Zoological Society first purchased a pair 




Blue-crowned Hanging Parrots. 

in 1869 ; in 1873 five were added to the collection, and 
in 1875 two more. Others have been received since 
that date, the last recorded in the ninth edition of the 
" List of Animals " being three presented in 1889. 

Sclatek's Hanging Parrakeet (Loriculus sclateri). 

Green, flights and tail darker, the former with black 
inner webs above, the latter with pale tip ; a large 
orange-yellow patch, becoming orange-vermilion in the 
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centre, on the upper back ; rump and upper tail-coverts 
bright red, as well as front edge of wing; feathers of 
forehead red-brownish at base; a red patch on the 
throat; flights below with blue inner webs; tail below 
blue ; beak black ; the base of upper mandible and cere 
yellow ; feet yellow ; irides yellow. Female apparently 
differing in having the red throat-patch narrower, 
forming a longitudinal streak, sometimes orange-red. 
Hab., Sula Islands. 

I have discovered no account of the wild life. An 
example was purchased by the London Zoological 
Society in 1865, and no other seems to have come since ; 
it is, therefore, perhaps hardly more worth mentioning 
than Russ' alleged example of L. pusillus, excepting 
that its identification is certain. It seems, from a note 
in Salvadori's " Catalogue of the Parrots," that the 
late George Gray mistook a young example of L. 
galgulus for L. pusillus, and Russ may have done the 
same for all we know to the contrary. 

This concludes the present sub-family, and now we 
pass on_ to the extremely popular Parrakeets of the 
sub-family Platycercince. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



SUB FAMILY PLATYCERCIN/E. 

(Broadtails, Horned Parrakeets and 
many others). 

This group is characterised by a, short, thick beak, 
the upper mandible of w.hich is usually swollen at the 
sides and the lower mandible hidden by the feathers 
of the cheeks ; the cere is small, only surrounding the 
nostrils and forming a sort of saddle over the culmen ; 
tail rather long ; wi'ngs pointed ; -some of the outermost 
primaries narrowed towards the tips. 

In the Broadtails (Platycercus) the 'beak is distinctly 
notched, and the feathers of the tail are broad and 
not pointed at the tips. The species of this genus 
range over Australia, Tasmania, and Norfolk Island, 
and are mostly very brilliantly coloured, with the 
feathers of the back Wack with broad borders, which 
gives them a scale-like appearance. They feed in their 
wild, state upon seeds, berrd'ee, and sometimes insects 
and their larvEe. Their food in captivity sliould consist, 
according to Mr. Seth-(Smith (" Parrakeets," p. 168), 
"of can^ryseed, hemp, oats and daii, pea-nuts, and 
fruit, or green food, sucJi as chickweed, groundsel or 
flowering grass. Some are fond o'f insects, and meal- 
worms may be given occasionally, especially towards the 
nesting season." Tlie sexes are much alike in pattern 
and colouring, but the females are generally sligfetlv 
smaller, duller, and with less swollen upper mandible. 

Masters' Parrakbet {Platycercvs master sianu/:) 
is doubtless a variety of Pennant's Parrakeet 

Pennant's Parrakbet (Platycercus elegaris). 
The adult male has the head, neck, under surface, 
rump, and upper tail coverts rich crimson ; the feathers' 
of the back and scapularies black, broadly margined 
with 'Crimson ; checks and shoulders blue ; greater "wing 
coverts pale blue; primairies and secondaries black, 
with the basal half of their outer webs deep 'blue; the 
four centre tail fea-thers bluish green, shading into blue 
on their margins and tips ; remainder of tail feathers 
black on the inner webs for three-quarters of their 



length, deep blue on the outer webs for nearly the same 
length, and largely tipped with pale blue on both sides ; 
(beak, horn-coloured ; legs, blackish ibrown ; dris of eye, 
dark brown. 

The female very closely resembles ttie male, but the 
crimson of the upper parte and head is less vivid and 
the tail greener. The entire bird is slightly smaller, 
and its bead is a trifle rounder ; her beak is not no. 
much swollen in the middle. Haib., Eastern and 
Southern Australia ; especially common in New South 
Wales; probaWy introduced into Norfolk Island. 

This bird, according to Gould, is found on grassy hill.'i 
and in buslhes, especially of the Liverpool rang© and 
similar districts ; its natural food consists of berries, 
grass seede, and sometimes insects and catenpillars, to, 
obtain which it descends to the bases of ithe hills and 
open 'glades. It runs rapidly over the 'ground, hut its 
flight is not enduring ; it 'breeds in holes in the large 
gum trees, especially those on hillsides within brush- 
wood, the cedar brushee appearing to be its favourites. 
Its breeding season extends from September to Novem- 
ber ; it lays from four to seven white eggs on the rotten 
wood at the 'bottom of the holes. The song of this 
species is said to he not unjjleasant, though at times 
it is a little given to screaming in a mild way. It is 
tolerably pea'Oeable, tractable, and quite capable of 
being bred in a good-sized aviary ; in fact, there are 
not a feiv cases on record of its having been reared 
in-ioonfinement ; indeed. Dr. Russ says that it has often- 
Ibeen bred, but that it narely rears its young satis- 
factorily. It is an absolutely hardy bird, quite ca.pa:ble 
of resisting the cold of O'Ur severest winters in an 
outdoor aviary. When 'breeding, this and all the 
Plafycerci should have an aviary to themselves' — ^that 
is to say, to each pair of birds. 

The Pennant's Parrakeet is tolerably freely imported 
and not excessively dear ; the first pair to reach the 
London Zoological Gardens was presented in 1861, since 
which date many others have been added to the collec- 
tion at Regent's Park. 

Adelaide Parrakeet {Platycercus adelaidce). 

Differs from the preceding species in the brick or 
orange-red colouring mixed with yellowish, in place of 
the crimson of Pennant's Parrakeet ; the black feathers, 
of the back and those of the under parts with yellowish 
or huffish edges, as also the red feathers of the rump 
and upper tail-coverts ; the blue of the cheeks rather 
paler, and the centre tail feathers decidedly green,, 
slightly washed with blue. The sexes differ exactly as. 
in P. elegans. Hab., Southern Australia and the in- 
terior of the Continent. 

Mr. Gould says of this species : — "The Platycercus- 
adelaidensis at first caused me oonsiderable perplexity 
from its close similarity in some stages of its plumage 
to the P. pcnnanlii; as in that species the plumage of 
the young for the first season is wholly green, which 
colouring gradually gives place to pale orange-red on the 
head, rump, and upper surface, the scapularies and back 
feathers being margined with the same, but which soon 
disappears, and gives place to dull yellow on the flanks 
and olive-yellow on the upper surface, the scapularies 
and back feathers in the mature dress being edged with 
yellowish-buff and violet. It was only by killing 
numerous examples in all their various stages of 
plumage, from the nestling to the adult, that I was 
enabled to determine the fact of its being a distinct 
species. 

' ' When I visited the interior of South Australia in 
the winter of 1838 I found the adults associated in 
small groups of from six to twenty in number ; while 
near the coast, between Holdfast Bay and the Port of 
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Adelaide, the young in the green dress were assembled 
in flocks of hundreds ; they were generally on the ground 
in search of grass seeds, and when so occupied would 




Pennant's Parkakeet. 



admit of a near approach; when flushed they merely 
flew up to the branches of the nearest tree. It is 
impossible to conceive anything more beautiful than the 
rising- of a flock of newly-moulted adults of 
this species, for their beautiful hiroad blue 
tails and wings glittering in the eun pre- 
sent a really magnificent spectacle." 

Dr. Rusis says of this bird : " Entire 
nature corresponding- i\ith that of the pre- 
ceding species, for the most part not dis- 
tinguished' at all by avicultujists a.nd 
dealers." And as Dr. Russ tells us that 
the price of the two bird.? is the same (in 
(Je-rmaiiy, at any rate), I suspect that to 
this day the smaller and less experienced 
of English dealers sell the Adelaid:e Parra- 
keet as the -female of the Pennajnt. Of 
course, if one poss^esses a male Pennant and 
a female AdWaide (or vice versa) they may 
be expected to interbreed under fayo-ux- 
aible circumstances ; for, after all, they 'are 
but geographical races, tliough easily separ- 
able by their colouring. It is also quite 
possible that th© result of such a cross 
would not b© an adm-ixture of colouring, 
but as -with the varietal forms of tha 
G-ouldiau Finch, when interbred, would re- 
produce the male colouring in the young 
males and the female colouring in the 
youngjemales, or the reverse, as happened 
w-hen I paired male P. gouldim with female 
P. mirahilis. The natural effect of such a, 
result upon the owner would be to render 
him obstinate in upholding the dealer's 
statement that the brick-red bird was the 
female of the crimson bird, and not a dis- 
tinct species or geographical form, but in 
all these matters it is far better' to sift 
your facts to the bottom' before making 
positive assertions. It is unpleas'aiit to 
laiow yourself -wrong, and trying to some 
men to o-wn it." 

An example of this bird was deposited at 
the London Zoological Gardens in 1863 ; few 
specimens have found their way to Regent's 
Pajk, however. 

YELLOW-EUMrED Parkakeet (Plaiycercus Aaveolus). 

The adult male has the head yellowish with the fore- 
head red, the lores and throat washed with red, and the 
cheeks blue ; the feathers of the back and the scapu- 
laries are black edged with pale yellowish and some- 
times with a bluish tinge between the black and the 
yellow ; -ivings blue, the bastard wing and outer web 
of basal portion of the primaries deep violet blue, the 
remainder of the primaries deep brown ; inner wing- 
coverts and imier secondaries iblaek witli slight blue 
tinge and edged with pale yellow ; rump, upper tail- 
coverts, and entire under surface pale yellowish ; cen- 
tral tail feathers blue, the second pair blue with black 
inner webs ; the remainder more or less deep blue on 
their outer webs, becoming pale blue towards their 
extremities and white at the tips; beak, pale horn 
colour ; feet, dark bro-wn ; iris, brown. 

The female is slightly smaller than the male, but, 
excepting that she is a trifle duller, is very similarly 
coloured, it is probable that, as with the preceding 
species, her bealc is less swollen at the sides than in 
the male. Hah., Victoria to New South Wales and the 
interior. 

The young are greener than the adults with narrower 
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red frontal band, upper parts more olive in tint, the 
rump aaid upper tail-coverts yeUowish-olive ; inner 
wing-coverts and inner secondaries olive, as also the 
central tail feathers ; a white band on the quills below.^ 

Mr. A. J. Cajmphell (" Nests and Eggs of Australian ' 
Birds," p. 632) thus describes the nidification : — •" Nest, 
— ^Within a hollow branch or bole of a tree, usually a 
red-gum (Eucalyptus rostraia), growing on a flat or bor- 
dering a stream. Eggs.^-Ghxtch., four to five ; round 
oval m shape ; texture of shell ifrne ; surface slightly 
glossy ; colour, pure white. Dimensions in inches of a 
proper clutch (1) 1.16 x .93, (2) 1.16 x .92, (3) 1.12 x 
.93, (4) 1.10 X .92." 

" In the Moulamein district of Riverina, Mr. J. 
Gabriel and myself found the Yellow Parrakeet 
numerous, especially in the timber bordering streams, 
and not infrequently visiting the gardens, of selectors 
and others. 

" The birds were then (September, 1894) pairing, or 
had paired, but we were unable to discover in the 
numerous red-gums on the flat, or along the water- 
course, the eggs, which were new to science. However, 
Mr. W. Wihite, with a relative, whO' happened to be 
out collecting during the same month in the Flinders 
Range, South Australia, kindly forwarded me a set 
of four eggs, which specimens ane beredn described. 
They were taken on September 20th, 1894. from a hole 
under an elbow of a large red-gum [Eucalyptus) grow- 
ing in a igrassy vale in the Warrabra Forest, which is 
200 odd miles north of Adelaide." 

Two examples of this species were piirchased >by the 
London Zoological Society in Jlay, 1867, but it is a 
rarely imported species, and, to my mind, by no means 
a tastefully coloured one ; a single young one was bred 
by Mr. Wm. R. Fasey in 1904. 

Yellow-bellied Pabrakeet [Platycercus flaviventris). 

In this bird the forehead is crimson ; the crown of the 
head and back of the neck pale yellow, each- feather 
thinly edged with brown ; below the eye is a patch of 
dull crimson; the cheeks are blue; the back and 
shoulders olivaceous black, each feather having a green 
margin ; the middle of the wing is blue, the basal half 
of the primaries with blue outer edges, the remainder 
being blackish-brown; the rump and two central tail- 
feathers green, the remainder dark blue at the base, 
lighter towards the tips ; under surface of body yellow ; 
beak flesh-coloured ; legs greyish-brown. The female 
is duller and greener ; her beak is less swollen at the 
sides. Hab., Tasmania, South Australia, and the 
islands of Bass' Straits. 

According to Gould, this fine species " frequents 
every variety of situation, from the low-crowned hills 
and gullies in the depths of the forest to the open 
cleared lands and gardens of the settlers. It runs 
over the ground with great facility, and when observed 
in small flocks searching for seeds among the tall 
grass, few birds are seen to greater advantage." He 
then continues thus : " I found this species very 
abundant on the banks of the Tamar, and in one 
instance I saw hundreds congregated at a barndoor 
among the straw of some recently threshed corn, pre- 
cisely after the manner of Pigeons and Sparrows in 
England." The food of this Parrakeet when wild con- 
sists of various grass-seeds and the flowers of Eucalypti ; 
it nests from September to December in holes in the 
branches of large gum trees, and lays from six to eight 
white eggs. 

This species seems to be extremely rarely imported ; 
it was, however, bred by Baron von Cornely in 1882. 
An example was purchased for the London Zoological 



Gardens in 1860, and a second in 1875 ; bat it seems to 
be sent home singly and at long intervals. Mr. Seth- 
Smith says he has never seen it ofiered for sale. 

Mealy Bosella (Platycercus pallldiceps). 

In this species the crown of the head is either wholly 
white or pale gamboge-yellow ; in some examples the 
front -of the forehead is crossed by a iine line of crim- 
■son ; the lower parts of the cheeks are deep blue ; the 
feathers of the nape, scapularies, and back are black, 
broadly bordered with gamboge-yellow; the rump, is 
greenish-blue, varying in some specimens to gamboge- 
yeUow ; the primaries and secondaries are blackish- 
brown, the -base of the outer webs being deep blue ; the 
.greater and lesser wing-coverts and shoulders above and 
below bright blue ; that part of the wing nearest the 
body black ; under surface greenish blue, excepting the 
under tail-coverts, which are crmison ; the two middle 
tail feathers greenish-blue ; the basal half of the remain- 
ing tail feathers blackish-brown on the innerj and deep 
blue on the outer webs ; the terminal half pale blue, 
fading into white at the tips ; beak horn-coloured ; legs 
dark brown ; iris of eye blackish-brown. Female appa- 
rently smaller, duller in colouring, and with the upper 
mandible less swollen at the sides. Hab., Queensland 
and New South Wales. 

A. J. Campbell (" Nests and Eggs of Australian 
Birds," p. 634) describes the nidification of. the Pale- 
headed or Mealy Rosslla as follows: — "Nest. — Within 
a hote in a tree. Eggs. — Clutch, four to five ; nearly 
round or round oval in shape ; texture of shell some- 
what fine ; surface glossy ; colour, pure white. Dimen- 
sions in inches of a proper clutch (1) 1.03 x .88, (2) 
1.04 X .89, (3) 1.02 x .87, (4) 1.02 x .84." 

" The eggs of the Pale-headed Parrakeet in my collec- 
tion bear the data, Coomooboolaroo (Queensland), etc., 
where I had the pleasure of observing the birds in a 
state of nature, and procuring skins. 

" Usual breeding season, September to December, but 
at Coomooboolaroo the birds have been observed laying 
in ilarch and July, but generally in October." 

Russ states that, in ca-ptivity, this species behaves 
like the common Rosella ; it has been bred several 
times, and is almost as common in the market as the 
ordinary Rosella. Price 20' to 30 marks for a pair. 
On the other hand, Mr. Seth-Smith says ("' Parrakeets," 
p. 165) : " It is well known to aviculturists in this 
country, although not nearly so often to be obtained 
as its commoner relative, P. eximius. It was bred by 
Mr. 0. P. Arthur, the hen laying four eggs, of which 
two got broken ; the other two were hatched and 
reared ; these two birds appeared to be sexes, and dif- 
fered when thev left the nest in the colouring of the 
under tail-coverts — scarlet in one, faint orange in the 
other. 

Mr. Seth-Smith had a pair which showed the .greatest 
antipathy to a pair of IBlue-foonnet Parrakeets _in the 
adjoining aviary, and made themselves so obi©ctionable 
to the latter by biting their toes severely through the 
wire that he had to .get rid of them. 

A very nice specimen of this bird was exhibited h^ 
Mr. Dewar at the Crystal Palace Show in 1892, and 
other specimens have appeared on the bench since then. 

The first two specimens to reach our Zoological 
Gardens were XDresented in 1863 ; altogether, at least 
a dozen examples have been exhibited there at various 
times. 
Bltje-ohebked Paerakeet {Platycercus amatJmsia] . 

Differs from the preceding species in the paler yel- 
lowish edges to the feathers of the back, in the yellower 
tinge of the feathers of the rump and upper tail- 
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coverts, the almost entirely blue cheeks, the yellow 
tinge of the upper breast, the greener tinge of the lower 
breast and abdomen and of the base of the two central 
tail-feathers. Female apparently differing in its less 
swollen upper mandible. Hab., North Australia, from 
Port Darwin to Rockingham Bay. 

Nothing seems to be known respecting the life-history 
of this bird ; an example was received in exchange at 
the London Zoological Gardens in 1887, and in the fol- 
lowing year no less than ten examples were deposite^d 
there. 

The Red-mantled Parrakeet (Platycercus erythro- 
j/ejilus) is now known to be merely a hybrid between 
Pennant's Parr.aJkeet and the common Rosella. It first 
reached the London Zoological Gardens in 1890. 

Brown's Parrakeet (Platyrercus hrowni). 

Feathers of bacdc and scapulars black bordered with 
pale yellow ; those of the rump and upper tail-coverts 
pale yellow, with the concealed baees and fringes black ; 
a black patch on the wing-coverts ; anterior coverts from 
bend of wing downwards, base of primaries, and outer 
"wdbs of secondaries, blue; the last inner secondaries 
•edged with pale yellow ; inner webs of flights bl ack ; 
central tail-feathers blue, tinged with green at base, 
the others with the base of inner webs brown, of outer 
■webs deep blue, beyond which they are pale blue with 
iDlack shafts and ^-hite tips ; orown, lones, and ear- 
coverts black; cheeks white, bounded by blue below; 
feathers of breast and abdomen pale yellow, with black 
•concealed bases and fringes ; under tail-coverts scarlet ; 
under -ii-ing-covemtB blue ; beak pale horn-colour, becom- 
ing blue at base; feet blacki?'h-brown ; irides blackish- 
"brown. Female probably differing as in the other 
species. Hab., North Australia, from Port Darwin to' 
TPort Essington. 

Gould observes (" Handbook to the Birds of Aus- 
tralia," Vol. II., p. 53): "This is a very abundant 
species . on the northern and north-wesbam coast of 
.Australia, where it inhabits' grassy, meadow-like land 
and the edges of swamps, and mostly feeds upon the 
•seeds of grasses and other plants; sometimies it is seen 
"in pairs, but more frequently in families of fromi ten 
to twenty in number. It frequently utters a rapid suc- 
lession of doiible notes resembling 'trin-se trin-se.' Its 
fHght is low, soimewbat rapid and zigzag, seldom further 
prolonged than from tree to tree." 

The nidification of the species appears to be still un- 
described. Browne's Parrakeet, kno'irn in Australia, as 
the Smutty Parrakeet, appears to have been first exhi- 
bited by Mr. Fulljames in 1899 ; in 1900 four examples 
were deposited at the London Zoological Gardensi; in 
1901 a few -were imported, and Mr. Seth-Smithi secured 
a pair, which I had the pleasure of seeing in his aviaries. 
The cock bird eventually fell out with his wife, and 
would have murdered her if thev had not been separated. 
In 1902 the Hon. Walter Rothschild had a pair; the 
b^en la>id eggs. In 1903 an example was exhibited at the 
Crystal Palace. 

Rosella Paeeakeet (Platycercus eximius). 

Orown of the bead, back of neck, chest, and under 
tail-coverts' icrimson ; cheeks white ; the feathers of the 
back •black, bordered with rich yellow ; the rump, upper 
tail-coverts, .and lower •belly pale green ; the centre o-f 
belly yellow ; the shoulders and middle of wing blue, as 
also th.e edges of the primaries, w'hich are otherwise 
dark brown ; the two central tail-feathers green with 
blu.ieh tips; the remaining tail-feathers dark blue at 
'hase, shading into light blue beyond and tipped with 



white ; the beak hom-colour ; legs and iris of eye brown. 
Female smaller, slightly duller in colouring, often, if 
not invaria.bly, with a small round green spot on the 
crimson of the na.pe, not an irregular patch (as some- 
times occurs in m.ale birds) ; the beak shorter and rather 
narrower at the base'. Hab. , S.E. Australia, from' Wide 
Bay district to Victoria, and Tasmania. 

The natural resorts of this bird, according to Gould, 
are " open parts of the country, undulating grassy hills 
and plains bordered and studded here and there with 
large trees or belts of low acacias or l>anksia6, among 
the branches of which, particularly those of the acacias, 
it may be seen in companies. In a word, districts of a 
sandy nature, small plains, open spots among the hills, 
and thinlv-timbered country where grass abounds, con- 
stitute its natural habitat. It is constantly to be seen 
on the public roads, and, upon being disturbed, wUl 
merely fly to the nearest tree or the rails of wayside 
fences. Its natural food consists of seeds of various 
kinds, especially grasses, and occasionally insects and 
oaterpdllars. Its flight is short and undulating, rarely 
extending more thvtn a quarter of a mile, the bird fre- 
quently alighting on a leafless branch, always flying a 
little below it and rising again just before settling." 
The Rosella breeds in holesi in the branches of trees, its 
breeding season being from October t.o January ; it lays 
from five to nine eggs. 

The Rose Hill Pan-akeet, popularly called the 
"Rosella," is the best-known species of the genus 
Platycercus. It is a cO'mmon bird in Australia, and is 
largely iimpo^rted into this country, where, on account of 
its gorgeous •colouring and cheap^nees, there is a large 
demiand for it, both as a cage and aviary bird. In 
Europe it has frequently been bred in aviaries. Any- 
one wishing to breed it should provide a commodious 
log nest, and, after the yo^un^g are hatche^d, bread soaked 
an cold water and pressed nearly drj- sliould be supplied 
to the parents. Fro-m w.bat I have seen of this, species, 
1 should expect to have no difficulty in .persuading it 
to pair either with a hen of its own .«pecies or any other 
of the same aenus. 

I had a male of this species given to me about 1889 
or 1890. I found it noisy, but not unpleasantly so ; only 
a slightly irritating sound, a sort of incessant arra- 
charra-chakarra, or something to that effect, and if I 
whistled to hdm he always accompanied me with that 
soun'd ; when, however, lie heard my Persian Bulbul 
singing he used to stand up, stretch his neck, spread 
his tail, and utter a long whistle. He made assiduous 
love to a Red-crested Cardinal in the aviary with him, 
and see^med puzzled that she seemed unwilling to accept 
his attentions. 

Being perfectly hardy, and indifferent to cold, this 
bird may be kept either in or out of doors. 

The first example recorded as having been exhibited at 
Regent's Park was presented to the London Zoological 
Society in 1861 ; after that no more were received until 
1866, when half-a-dozen were depO'sited; in 1868 two 
were presented, and after that one or more exa.mpl6S 
came to hand almost annually, the last recorded in the 
ninth editioUi of the list being presented in 1895. 

Yellow-mantled Parrakeet {Platycercus sphndidus). 

Differs from the preceding species in having no yellow 
on the nape, the borders of the feathers on the baick gam- 
boge-yallow instead of greenish-yellow ; the rump, upper 
tail-coverts, and lower abdomen pale verdigris-gTeen in- 
stead of yellowish-green ; bea.k horn-colO'Ur ; feet mealy- 
brown; irides dark brown. Female probably differs in 
the less swollen chiaraotcr of the upper mandible. Hab., 
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]i:asteia Australia from Wide Bay district to Xew South 
Wales and the interior. 

The wild life of this species appears to be unknown, 
though it would dooibtless conreepond closely with that 
of t.h°e Boeella Parrakeet. It is a very rarely imiported 
bird, and is not recorded in the ninth edition of the 
Ijondon Zoological Society's list; nor does Ross men- 
tion it in hie "Handtoook." I include it on the 
iiuthority of ihe author of " Pairakeets. " 

Stanley Paekakeet (Plaiycercus icteroiis). 

Crown of the head, fback of neck, chest, and undex- 
Burface crimson ; cheeke and thighs yellow ; back Wack, 
each feather bordered with green, yellow, ajid some- 
times crimson ; rump and upper tail-coveirtB golden- 
green ; shouldc'rs and outer edges of the primaries bine, 
the tips and inner webs blackish-bro-s?n. ; the two cen- 
tral tail-feathers green, the jomaindeir light blue, tipped 
witii white, their basal portion being darker and 
with a gTeenisb. shade ; beak light horn-colour, legs dull 
ashy-brown ; iris of eye blackish-brown. Female appar- 
ently greener than the male, and with a lees swollen 
beak ; it ie said to have very little red in its plumage. 
Hab., South-Westem Australia. 

Mr. GoTold tells us "it is one of tbe most common 
birds in the country, and, except in the breeding season, 
may alwara be seen in large flocks, which approach, eo 
near the houses of the eettlers as frequently to visit 
their gardens. The flight of this Parrakeet is of short 
duration, and consiste of a series of rather rapid undu- 
lating sweeps; it usually feeds on the ground, eating 
eeediS of viarious grasses, but not infrequently it also 
attacks nniprotected' ripe fruit in gardens; its note ie a 
feeble, piping kind of whistle, which is occasionally eo 
moich varied and lengthened as almost to assume the 
character of a song." Ite six or seven white eggs are 
depoeited in holes in large trees, without any form of 
nest. 

Some of our readers may remember Mrs. Pretyman's 
beautiful example, and the illustration of it which 
appeared in The Feathered World. I don't think I 
have ever Been a second specimen. Why are these com- 
mon Parrakeets so eeldom brought home? Do they die 
on the journey from Australia, or does it pay betteir 
only to import a few and get bigher prices for them? 
Even in Germajiy the price of the Stanley Parrakeet, 
according to Rues, is "very high on account of its 
rarity," and yet it is quit© common. 

The London Zoological Society received its first 
example of the " Stanley Broadtail " in exchange in 
1864, and, from first to last, som.ething like a dozen 
f.pecimens nmst bave been exhibited at the Gardens, the 
last recorded in the ninth edition of the "List of Ani- 
mals" being deposited in 1893. 

PiLEATED Parrakeet {PorphyrocepJiahts* spurius). 

Back, scapulars and upper wing-coverts green ; rump 
and upper tail-coverts greenish-yellow, the longest of 
the latter green; front edge of wing, primary-coverts 
and primaries at base of outer webs dark blue ; central 
tail-feathers green, changing to deep blue towards the 
tips ; lateral feathers green at base, crossed by a black 
band, then changing to blue, which becomes paler 
towards the tips, the third and fourth pairs with white 
tips ; crown deep maroon-red ; lores dusky-red ; cheeks 
yellowish-green ; sides of neck yellower ; breast and 

* Oharac^eri'sed by its lon.g, fileuder upper ma-ndiblie, "wiiohj 
is aiottylied and termin'ates in a long hjooik. AccO'rdin^ to Mr. 
fietliH&mJth it should be treated in captivity like tte Kin^ 
I'arxakeet {Aprosmictue). 



abdomen violaceous blue; vent greenish-yellow, with 
broad red tips to the feathers; thighs red, whitish at 
base of feathers ; under wing-ooverts deep blue ; under 
tail-coverts red; beak born-colour; feet dull brown > 
irides dark brown. Female smaller, duller, and witb 
a lighter beak. Hab., Western Australia, from King, 
George's Sound to Port Essington. 

Gould says of this species ("Handbook, ' \ol. II.,. 
pp. 60, 61) : "It is usually seen in small families feed- 
ing on the ground, but upon what kind of food it 
subsists has not been ascertained. The breeding season 
extends over the months of October, November, and 
December. The hollow dead branch of a gum or 
mahogany tree is the place usually chosen by the female- 
for the reception of the eggs, which are milk-white, and 
from seven to nine in number, about an inch and an 
eighth long by seven-eighths of an inch broad. 

"The flight of this species, although swift, is not 
of long duration, nor is it characterised by those un- 
dulating sweeps common to the members of the genus 
Platycercus. Its voice is a sharp clucking note, several 
times repeated, in which respect it also offers a marked 
difference from those birds." 

According to Mr. A. J. Campbell, this Parrakeet^ 
loves "to feed upon the kernel of the native pear 
(Xylomelum) when the fruit opens under the summer 
sun." 

This is a rarely imported species, of which an 
example was exhibited for several years at the- 
Crystal Palace. The late Dr. Greene also had a 
specimen, which he describes in his " Parrots in Cap- 
tivity," Vol. III., p. 8. According to Rues, Mr. 
Abrahams imported it on several occasions. It first 
came into the possession of the London Zoological- 
Society in 1854, and others were purchased subse- 
quently. 

The genus Barnardius chiefly differs structurally from 
Platycercus in the want of the notch in the upper 
mandible ; the character of its colouring also differs. It 
requires the same treatment in captivity, and altogether 
feems much more closely related to the true Broadtails^^ 
than Porphyiocephalus. 

Barnard's Parrakeet {Barnardius barnardi). 

Various shades of green represent the chief colouring 
of this Parrakeet ; but the forehead is crimson ; the- 
lower part of the cheeks bluish ; a broad olive brown 
band crossing the crown to the eyes, and behind this a 
yellow crescent across the nape ; back bluish-grey > 
primaries and bastard wing black edged with blue- 
externally, but the apical half of the outer webs of the 
primaries grey ; lesser wing-coverts deep blue ; central 
tail feathers deep blue at the tips ; other feathers 
deep blue, becoming bluish-white at the tips ; centre of 
abdomen crossed by a, broad orange crescent ; bealc 
horn-colour ; feet brown ; iris dark brown. Female 
smaller, duller, the back greener, the beak shorter ancf 
less powerful. Hab., South Australia, New Soutb- 
Wales, and the Interior. 

Gould says that : "To see Barnard's Parrakeet in- 
perfection, and to observe its rich plumage in all it* 
glory, the native country of the bird must be visited,. 
its brooks and streamlets traced ; for it is principally' 
on the banks of the latter, either among the ' high- 
flooded gums ' or the large shrub-like trees along the 
edges of the water, that this beautiful species is seen, 
and where the brilliant hues of its expanded wings and 
tail show very conspicuously as it passes from tree to- 
tree amidst the dark masses of foliage. 

"It is generally met with in small companies of 
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from five to ten in number, sometimes on the ground 
among the tall grasses, at others among the high trees, 
particularly the Eucalypti." 

Mr. North says : " In the cultivated portions of the 
country the birds assemble together in small flocks, 
and commit great depredations on the crops, conse- 
quently a merciless warfare is waged against them by 
the farmers. For a set of the eggs of this species I 
am indebted to "SVy. Joseph A. Hill, of Pine Else, 
Kewell, ^'ictoria, who obtained them after carefully 
watching a pair of birds for some time in the vicinity, 
on Sept. 15, 1887. They were deposited on the decay- 
ing wood, about 2 ft. down the hollow limb of a 
Eucalyptus, at a height of 30 ft. from the ground. 
The eggs are five in number for a sitting, pure white, 
oval in form, nearly equal in size at both ends." 

" The species breeds during September and the three 
following months." 

In 1902 Mrs. Johnstone, of Bury St. Edmunds, 
succeeded in breeding this handsome species in her 
aviaries. She published an interesting account of her 
experience in T/ie Avicultural Magazine, First Series, 
Vol. III., pp. 249-251. According to Miss Alderson, it 
is a perfectly hardy bird, preferring even during a 
bitter winter to spend the night in an outdoor flight to 
remaining under cover. The species is one well known 
to aviculturists, but by no means so freely imported as 
to have become cheap. On the Continent it was bred 
by Baron von Cornely. It was first purchased' by the 
London Zoological Society in 1853, and others have 
been received subsequently. 

In Australia this is called the " BuUa-BuUa Parra- 
keet." 

Yellow-naped Paeeakeet {Barnardius semitorquotus). 

Green ; a broad yellow collar at the back of the nape ; 
outer wing-coverts yellowish-green ; lesser coveits 
tinged with verdigris ; primary-coverts and base of 
outer webs of primaries deep blue ; two central tail- 
feathers dark green, the next pair shading into blue 
and becoming bluish-white at tips ; lateral feathers 
similar, but only green at base; head brownish-black, 
with a red frontal band ; cheek-feathers and ear-coverts 
tipped with dark blue ; upper breast dark green, slightly 
bluish ; lower breast, sides, and under tail-coverts 
yellowish-green ; under wing-coverts blue mixed with 
green; flights below black; beak pale horn-colour, 
changing to leaden at front of upper mandible ; feet 
dark brown; irides dark brown. Female smaller, with 
the head browner and the green colouring darker, the 
beak much shorter and rather broader at base. Hab., 
Western and South-western Australia. 

According to Gould ("Handbook," Vol. II., p. 42), 
this Parrakeet "inhabits almost every variety of situa- 
tion, sometimes searching for food upon the ground, 
and at others on the trees, its chief food being either 
grass-seeds or the hard-stoned fruits and seeds peculiar 
to the country in which it lives." 

" While on the wing its motions are rapid, and it 
often utters a note, which, from its resemblance to those 
words, has procured for it the appellation of ' Twenty- 
eight ' Parrakeet from the colonists, the last word or 
note being sometimes repeated five or six time in suc- 
cession. 

"The Platycercus semitorquotus begins breeding in 
the latter part of September or beginning of October, 
and deposits its eggs in a hole in either a gum or 
mahogany tree, on the soft black dust collected at 
the bottom; they are fj'om seven to nine in number, 
and of a pure white. In most instances these eggs 
have a pinky blush before being blown." 



A well-known but not very frequently imported 
species ; it is sometimes confounded with the next 
species, and jNlr. Pays JfeUier, of Champigny, in 1882, 
bred hybrids between the two species. It was first 
presented to the London Zoological Society in 1862, and 
one or two other specimens have been acquired since 
that date. 

Bauer's Parrakeet {Barnardius zonarius). 

Differs from the preceding species in its inferior 
size, the want of the red frontal band, and its yellow 
lower breast and abdomen. The female is duller in 
colouring, has a browner head, the beak wider in the 
middle, less regularly triangular, and narrower towards 
tip. Hab., Victoria, South, West and North-west 
Australia, and the Interior. 

Mr. A. J. Campbell (" Nests and Eggs of Australian 
Birds," p. 642) thus describes the nidification : — " Nest. 
— Within a, hole or hollow branch of a tree, the eggs, 
as in the case of the majority of the tribe, being 
deposited on the dry decayed dust at the bottom. 
Eggs. — Clutch, five or more ; roundish in shape ; 
texture of shell fine; surface glossy, with occasionally 
tiny limy nodules ; colour pure white. Dimensions in 
inches of a- proper clutch from Western Australia : (1) 
1.27 X. 96, (2) 1.2 X. 94, (3) 1.2 x -93, (4) 1.19 x -9, ,{5} 
1.18 X .95; of odd examples from Central Australia : (1) 
1.15 X. 96, (2) 1.1 X. 91." 

According to Sir. Keartland, "Although generally in 
pairs, flocks of six or seven are not uncommon, 
probably being the parent birds and young brood. 
Their chief food is grass-seed, but they also display 
great activity in climbing amongst the foliage in search 
of blossom." 

In Australia this is known as the " Yellow-banded " 
or "Port Lincoln" Parrakeet; it is not rarely im- 
ported into this country, but it is doubtful whether it 
has been bred here, though Mr. Kohler, of Weissenfels, 
had a pair which went to nest and reared four young. 
It seems likely enough that Dr. Greene's observation 
respecting the ease with which the Yellow-naped Parra- 
keet goes to nest and brings up its young may in reality 
apply to the present species, since neither does j\Ir. 
Seth-Smith know of an instance of the breeding of 
B. semitorquatiis in this country, nor does Dr. Russ, 
in his "Handbook" (whatever he may have done 
elsewhere), record any instance of the pure species being 
bred on the Continent, but only the rearing of hybrids. 

This Parrakeet first reached the Regent's Park 
Gardens in 1863 ; others have since been added to the 
collection there. 

The genus PsepJiotus has the two central tail-feathers 
longer than the pair next to them; it contains what 
!Mr. Seth-Smith regards as perhaps the most beautiful, 
delightful, and desirable of the imported Parrakeets. 
I have no doubt they are excellent subjects for avicul- 
tiire, but the colouring of some of them does not appeal 
to me personally. The species of Barnardius strike me 
as infinitely more beautiful, but each one to his taste. 

In captivity Mr. Seth-Smith recommends canary- 
seed as the staple food for these birds, to which .should 
be added millet, a little hemp and oats, and plenty of 
green food during the summer months ; but on no 
account soft food unless they are breeding, and then 
only bread soaked in cold water and squeezed nearly 
dry. 

Red-vented Blue-bonnet Parrakeet 
(l'.<ephotus hccmatorrlwus). 

" The male has the forehead and face ultramarine 
blue ; crown of the head, upper surface, sides of the 
neck, and the chest greyish olive-brown, washed with 
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yellow on the lump and upper tail-covexts ; lesser wing- 
coverts mingled verditer green and blue; greater 
coverts rich reddish chestnut ; Taasal half of the external 
webs of the primaries and secondaries and edge of the 
wing rich indigo blue ; under surface of the shoulder 
light indigo blue ; inner webs and tips of the primaries 
dark brown ; apical half of the external web of the 
primaries fringed with grey ; two centre tail feathers 
light olive-green, passing into deep blue at the tip, the 
remainder deep blue at the base, largely tipped with 
white, the blue gradually blending with the white on 
the external web ; upper part of the abdomen and flanks 
primrose yellow ; centre of the abdomen and under 
tail-coverts crimson-red ; irides dark brown ; feet mealy 
brown ; bill horn-colour. The female differs in being 
smaller and less brilliant in all her markings." (Gould.) 
The beak of the female also appears to be smaller and 
shorter than in the male. Hab., Interior of New South 
Wales. 

As regards its habits, Gould says : "I met with it 
in tolerable abundance in the neighbourhood of the 
Lower Namoi, where it appeared to give a decided pre- 
ference to those parts of the plains which were of a 
loose mouldy character', and with which the colour of 
its back so closely assimilates as to be scarcely dis- 
tinguished from it. Like the other members of the 
family, it is mostly observed in small flocks, feeding 
upon the seeds of the various grasses abounding on the 
plains." 

As might be expected from this account, canary, 
millet, and a few oats should form the staple seeds in 
captivity, but a little hemp may be added with advan- 
tage. It is fond of gnawing green branches of poplar 
or other wholesome trees ; pluni or apple would probably 
please it well. 

The eggs of this bird number about seven, are pure 
white without gloss ; they are deposited in hollow 
branches of Eni.alyptvs. 

The greatest caution must be exercised in associating 
this Parrakeet with others, as it is very liable to run 
amuck amongst smaller and weaker associates, which it 
murders most ruthlessly. On the other hand, it is 
hardy, amusing, intelligent, and graceful, though I 
cannot admire its patchy and inharmonious colouring. 

According to Russ, a female of this Red-vented 
species in the possession of the late Joseph Abrahams 
laid eggs, by which means he was able to decide its 
sex. He tells us also that in 1882 j\Ir. Jamrach had a 
snow-white Blood-vented Parrakeet, only with a blue 
cap and red breast patch. According to the late Mr. 
Wiener it is a pleasing, playful and most intelligent 
bird. It would seem, however, from what ilr. Seth- 
Smith tells us, that Mr. Wiener's example -was inter- 
mediate between this and the next species. 

The Zoological Society of London first purchased the 
species in 1862, and subsequently they added others to 
their collection ; now it seems not to come to hand. 

Yellow- VENTED Bltje-eonnet Pabbakeei 
(PsepJwtus xantlwrrhous) . 
^ Differs from the preceding species in the olive-yellow 
(instead of reddish chestnut) patch on the wing-coverts, 
the deep blue lesser coverts, the better defined yellowish 
crescent on the front of the ear-coverts, the more dis- 
tinctly mottled breast, and the yellow (instead of red) 
under tail-coverts ; beak pale horn-colour ; feet mealy 
brown. Female probably with a smaller beak than the 
male. Hab., "South Australia." (Salvadori.) 

Mr. A. J. Campbell (" Nests and Eggs of Australian 
Birds," p. 644) says : " The Yellow-vented Parrakeet, 
or the ' Blue Bonnet ' of the bird-catchers, is chiefly 
found in the interior portions of New South Wales and 



Victoria, notably on the plains of the Murray and 
Riverina, where it retires to the belts of timber to 
breed. It is also found in South and Western 
Australia." When flying through the belts of timber 
in pairs or small flocks, their voices are harsh and grate 
upon one's ears. 

" I first received eggs from Mr. G. H. Morton, 
Benjeroop, 1883, and the following season I myself 
found the species nesting in the belts of timber near 
Pyramid Hill, where, on the 8th October, seven young 
ones, about three or four weeks old, were taken from 
a nest. 

"Apparently these Parrakeets are not always easily 
flushed from their nests. Mr. Morton tells me he 
has taken eggs from under the sitting birds." 

On p. 543 Mr. Campbell thus describes the nidifica- 
tion : " Nest. — Within a hole or hollow, usually in a 
box-tree (Eucalyptus), growing in belts of timber on 
the plains ; also reported to breed in the cliffs of the 
Lower !Murray River. Eggs. — Clutch, five to seven 
usually, ten maximum; round in shape, texture of 
shell fine, surface glossy, colour pure white. Dimen- 
sions in inches of a clutch : (1) 1.0 x -84, (2) .94 x -84, 
(3) .94 X. 8, (4) .92X.84, (5) .92x.82." 

This is one of the most dangerous Parrakeets to asso- 
ciate with other birds in an aviary, as everyone who 
has kept it testifies. It appears to have been bred 
many years ago by ilr. A. Johnson, of St. Olave's 
Grammar School, and Russ mentions that a female 
in the possession of Messrs. Seitter, of Ludwigsbuig, 
laid eggs. The species is not mentioned in the London 
Zoological Society's List, but possibly it may have been 
wrongly identified as "P. hcematogaster " (hcema- 
torrhous). It is well known as an imported species 
under the name of " Blue- bonnet." 

Beauiifi'l P-iRRAKEET (Ffujihotus pulcheriimus). 

The male has a frontal band of scarlet, which fades 
into pale yellow round the eyes, lores, and cheeiks, the 
latter gradually sihia'ding into the green of the tmder- 
I'-ante; the crown and nape are blaokish-brown, fading 
into greyiah-ibrown on the back; the sides of the neck 
and shoulders bluieh-green with yellowish reflections ; 
the rump and upper tail-coverts greenish-blue, the 
longer coTcrts with black te'i'minal 'bandsi; a spot of 
vermilion on shoulder of «-ing ; the primaries and 
eecondaries black, edged witlr green above and blue 
below ; two middle tail-feathers olive-brown, bluer 
towards the tips ; the three outer lateral feathers witli 
a zigzag blaek band, 'beyond which they are greenish- 
blue tO' the tips, the inner webs almost white at the 
tips ; throat and chest emierald-green, eaxJi feather with 
a bluish tip ; middle of breast and flanks greenisJi-blue ; 
abdomen and under tail-coverts scarlet; beak hocm- 
colour, Mackifh towards tho base ; feet yellowish-bro^vn ; 
iris dark brown. 

The femiale is smaller and duller than the male, with 
little or no red on the forehead, less on the wing- 
coverts, abdomen, and vent ; all the bright golden-green 
in the plumage is replaced by pale torassy-yellowish, 
flecked or barred with golden oohre or red'. Hab. , 
Eastern Australia, from Port Denison to New South 
Wales. 

This species frequents upland grassy plains, where it 
is observed in small flooks' feeding upon the speeds of 
grasses and other weeds. It nests in the hollow branohes 
of trees or the deserted burrow of Leech's Kinigfisher; 
sometimes in that of Macleay's Kingfisiber, tunnelled 
into the nest of the white ant. The eggs are white and' 
three to four in numiber. 

Mr. Wiener e-\-idently regards this bird as very deli- 
cate, but Mr. Seth-Smith is of opinion that its supposed 
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deliciicy was due to its being wrongly fed in captivity, 
and he says : " Given plain food, such, as the best 
eanaiyiseed, millet, a little hemp, and perhaps a few 
oats, and a regular supply, especially in the spring and 
summer, of chickweed or grass in flower, there is little 
doubt that the Paradise Parrakeet would prove to be 
no more difficult to 'keep in health than the Many- 
coloorred or the rare Goldeu-shonldered Parrakeets, 
which have both been proved to be, when once accli- 
matised, long livers in iea,ptivity." ("Parrakeets," 
p. 200.) 

Formerly tolerahly freely imported, this species seems 
niow never to be sent home ; it ie generally regai-ded by 
aviculturiste as the most beautiful of Parrakeets, but 
tlie colouring consists mainly of violent contrasts ; it is 
showy and brilliant unquestionably, but hardly artistic, 
though certainiy far ahead of the Blue-bonnet Parrakeete. 
I consider the " Maay-coloured " a far more beautiful 
bird. The London Zoological Society acquired a. pair 
-of this species in 1866, and for. some years after-wards 
added' specimens to th'e coUectabn at Regent's Park. 
Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha bred one young 
one in his bird-room' at Vienna in 1880, and Princess 
^on Croy bred four in, 1882 at her castle in Belgium. 
Previously the latter lady had bred hybrids between a 
male Beaiutifui Parrakeet and a female Bed-rumped 
Parrakeet ; the mules chiefly differed from their father 
ya the bine-green insteaid of blue colouring on the breast 
and lower Back ; they sang like the Red-rump. (Cf . 
Rues, " Handbuch," p. 177.) 

G0LDEN-SH01JLDEB,ED PaIIE,AE;EET 

{Psephotus chryso'iiterygins) . 

Back of neck, back, scapulars, inner upper wang- 
coverts, and inner seco'ndaries paile greyish-'brown ; a 
large yellow patch on the anterior lesser and median 
wing-coverts ; greater coverte and iiights black edged 
with blue ; rump and upper tail-covei'ts turquodse-'blxie ; 
two central tail-feathers olive-green at base, changing 
to deep 'blue towards the tips, which are black ; the 
other feathers pale bluish-gieen crossed by an irregular 
black 'band, stained with bluish-green, on outer weibs 
towards the tips, which are white ; forehead pale yel- 
low; centre of crown black; sides of head, neck, throat, 
breast, and front of abdomen turquoise-blue ; a wash of 
yellow on orbital region; under wing-coverts deep blue; 
middle of abdomen and under tail-coverts red barred 
with white; beak and n'Ostrils blnish hom-colour ; feet 
raealy-grey ; irides brown. Female (aocording to Seth- 
Smith) with "the frontal 'band yellowish-white; crown 
browndeh; sides of head nearly white, washjed with 
blue; under parts greenish washed with blue dovra to 
the lower 'abdomen and under tail-coverts, which are 
iiiiarked with red and white, as in the male, but much 
fainter; ibadk, scapulars, and upper wing-coverts yel- 
lowishrgreen, the yellow becoming brighter on the wing- 
patch ; rump and upper tail-coverts bright blue ; pri- 
maries blackish, edged 'with blue on the outer web; 
tail as in the male." Hab., North Australia, from Port 
Darwin to the Gulf of Oaipentaria. 

Nothing seeinis to have been published respecting the 
vrild life of this rare Parrakeet, but in 1897 eight imma- 
ture birds appeared in the London bird market ; the 
only ma,le and a female were purchased by the Zoological 
Society, but no attem,pt was made to breed from them. 
Mr. Reginald Phillippe acquh'ed two females (see The 
AvicuUural Magazine, First Series, Vol. IV., p. 152), 
one of vwhioh paired with a male Red-xumped' Parrakeet 
and laid four eggs, which, unfortunately, proved to be 
clear ; they are described as small, of a stout oval in 
shape, of precisely the same length as those of the Peach- 



faced Love-bird, but thicker." (The AvicuUural Maga- 
zine, Vol. v., p. 158.) 

!Nirs. Johnstonei obtained a pair in 1902 ; both she 
and ilr. Phillipps describe them as sensitive to cold. 

Many-coloured Parrakeet (Psephotus multicolor). 

The upper surface of the cock bird is principally 
emerald-gieen ; the forehead, a band on the shoulder, 
the sides, and vent yellow; the back of the crown, 
rump, abdomen, and thighs crimison ; the throat and 
breast yellowish-green; the primaries deep blue, with 
a greenish tinge; the tail-feathers greemsh-' blue' ; the 
two central feathers and bases of the remainder very 
dark, banded Vv'ith black towards the base, the outer 
ones pale blue at the tips ; beak horn-brown ; legs wood- 
brown. Female smailer, with a much shorter beak ; 
altogether duller in colouring ; the frontal blue band 
paler ,as well as the blue on the shoulder of the wing 
and the yellow O'n the under tail-coverts. Mr. Seth- 
&'mith also tells us that the upper parts are " mostly 
brownish-grey with an olive-green tinge, the patch on 
the wing-coverts red; fron'tal band reddish in some 
individuals, yellowish in others ; some specimens have a 
faint patch of reddish on the occiput, which is absent 
m others; lower breast, abdomen, and under taU-coverts 
yellowish-green with a bMsh tinge ; a faint indication 
of red on sonre of the fea,ther6 of t,he abdomen." Hab., 
Interior and South of Australia. 

^h:. A. J. Campbell tells ue that this species ie found 
in the open forest country of the interior portions of 
Southern Australia; in Central Australia it is found 
near all water-holes ; eggs in his collection were obtained 
from a nest in a hollow maUee limb. He thus describes 
the iiidi'ficaition : " Nest. — Within a hole or hoUow trunk 
of a tree. Eggs. — Clutch, four to six ; round in form ; 
texture of shell fine; surface glossv; colour, pure white. 
Dimensions in inches : (1) .9 x -76, (2) .9 x .72, (3) .89 x 
.76, (4) .88x.75, (5) .86 x -76, (6) .86x-75." ("Nests 
and Eggs," p. 647.) 

Formerly this species was s^lpposed to be extremely 
delicate, 'but Mr. 'Seth-Smith, who hae kept and bred 
this really bea.utiful 'bird in his aviaries (where I had the 
pleasure of seeing them), assures us that, although when 
first imported they need care, no sooner are they estab- 
lished 'than they 'become almost as hardy as the Red- 
runi'ped Parrakeet ; they should, however, receive a little 
warmth in the winteT. ilr. A. Savage, of Rouen, the 
Rev. C. D. Farrar, ;Mr. W. Fasey, and, I think, Mrs. 
Johnstone have also bred the species in their aviaries; 
so that, thoucjh expensive, this is a most desirajble bird 
for the aviculturist. The firat pair to reach the Gardens 
at Regent's Park was purchased in 1852, and others have 
been added to the collection from time to time since 
that date. 

Red-rtjmped Parrakeet (Pstphotus hcematonotus). 

The crown of the head, back of the neck, cheeks and 
breast are emerald-green, paler on the forehead and 
cheeks ; the back brownish-green ; the rump crimson : 
the apex and under-surface of the shoulder, bastard- 
wing, and outer edge of the basal half of primaries 
bright ultramarine blue, the blue of the shoulder 
shading into sulphur-yellow and forming a conspicuous 
spot of this colour in the centre of this part of the 
wing ; the greater and lesser wing-coverts and the 
secondaries bluish-green ; the upper tail-coverts and 
two central tail-feathers green, passing into blue towards 
the tips, which are blackish-brown ; the remainder 
green at the base, shading into greyish-white on the 
inner welis and tips ; centre of the abdomen yellow : 
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thighs dull bluish-green ; under tail-coverts greyish- 
white ; beak horn colour ; legs brown ; iris of eye pale 
brown. Female with the middle of the abdomen pale 
yellow ; " vent and under tail-coverts white ; wing- 
coverts greyish-green, tinged with blue ; primary-coverts 
and outer web of primaries dull blue." (Seth-Smith) ; 
the beak is smaller and shorter than in the male. Hab., 
South-Eastern and Southern Australia. 

Mr. Gould says that the Eed-rump is found in the 
interior of South-East Australia, being abundant over 
the Liverpool plains and all open country northward 
as far as explored ; also over similar tracts in Victoria 
and South Australia ; it is seldom seen on the plains 
round Adelaide ; it is more often seen on the ground 
than in trees, and evidently prefers open grassy valleys 
and naked crowns of hills to a wide and almost bound- 
less plain. During winter it congregates in flocks of 
from twenty to a hundred individuals, which trip 
nimbly over the ground in search of grass and other 
seeds ; frequently hundreds may be seen sitting in lines 
along the whole length of a naked eucalyptus branch. 
The Eed-rump has a pleasing whistle, which almost 
approaches a true song; its five to six white eggs are 
deposited in spouts and hollows of gum trees. 

Mr. A. Savage, who gives an interesting account of 
the rearing of this species in the fifth volume of The 
Avicultural 2/iii/azine (pp. 28-31), mentions only seed 
and chickweed as having been given to them, but a 
little bread soaked in cold water, and then pressed 
nearly dry, greatly assists all these Parrakeets in feed- 
ing their young. The Eed-rump is easily bred, and 
Mr. Savage reared numbers in a large cage in his 
garden at Eouen ; it has also been bred in this country 
and in Germany, two, or even three, broods being reared 
in a season. It is an easily tamed species, but must be 
kept in an aviary or bird-room by itself, as it is ex- 
tremely malicious towards smaller and weaker birds. 
When breeding, Dr. Euss recommends that these birds 
should be fed upon " egg-bread, ants' eggs, softened 
rice, fruit, mealworms, green food, and mawseed," but 
I consider most of these items as not only unnecessary 
for a bird of this kind, but positively injurious. 

The first pair of this Parrakeet to reach the Gardens 
at Eegent's Park was purchased in 1861, and others 
have since been added ; it is a very well-known species 
amongst bird-lovers. 



The genus Neophema (Grass-Parrakeets) is charac- 
terised by the four central tail-feathers being of equal 
length. In their wild state they feed chiefly upon seeds 
of various grasses, and in captivity canary, millet, and 
green food are most suitable for them. They are grace- 
ful birds, the sexes of which are much alike in 
colouring. 

Bodrke's Geass-Paeeakeet {Neophema bourkei). 

Above ruf escent brown ; anterior upper wing-coverts 
and outer webs of flights violaceous blue ; outer upper 
tail-coverts pale blue ; other coverts with pale edges ; 
three outer tail-feathers white, excepting at the base, 
which is brown on the inner, and blue on the outer, 
web ; six middle feathers with the outer webs tinged 
with blue, otherwise brown like the rest of the upper 
surface ; forehead and an eyebrow stripe of pale blue ; 
a few feathers on the former, a stripe below the latter, 
and a patch below the eyes, and on front of cheeks 
whitish; cheeks otherwise rosy, each feather with a 
brown edge ; feathers of breast brown edged with rose ; 
abdomen bright rose-pink; flanks and under tail-coverts 
pale blue ; beak dark horn colour ; feet brown ; irides 
brown. Female rather smaller, with a much shorter 



beak, the terminal hook oi wnicu is tlucker ; she is also 
duller and paler, with no blue frontal band. Hab., 
" Interior of New South Wales, and of South Aus- 
tralia." (Salvador!.) 

Mr. A. J. Campbell says of this bird (" Nests and 
Eggs," p. 649) : " Of birds kept in captivity it has 
been ascertained that the male bird assists in the task 
of incubation, and in all probability this rule applies to 
the other members of this beautiful genus. 

" With the original description of an egg, furnished 
in the ' Catalogue ' of the Australian Museum, it is 
stated that the late Mr. K. H. Bennett took a set of 
these rare Parrakeets' eggs on August 20th, 1884, in 
the interior of New South Wales. 

" Breeding season includes August and probably the 
three or four following months." 

He thus describes the nidification : " Nest. — Within 
a hole or hollow in a tree. Eggs. — Clutch, four, in some 
instances probably five ; inclined to oval in shape ; tex- 
ture of shell fine ; surface glossy ; colour, pure white. 
Dimensions in inches about .9 x -7." 

When Mr. Seth-Smith wrote his " Parrakeets " this 
species was, and had been for about twenty years, prac- 
tically unknown in the bird market, though previous to 
that date a few pairs were imported. He describes a 
pair in the possession of Mr. Groom, of Kentish Town, 
which went to nest; incubation lasting about seventeen 
days ; the hen died about the time when the young 
hatched, and apparently none were reared. In Germany 
Dr. Euss appears to have been the first to breed it in 
his bird-room, and afterwards various others were suc- 
cessful. " Mr. Kessels, of Uccle, owned a pair for nine 
years, which, in the first summer, bred six young and 
then every year several others. In 1877 from February 
17th to September 7th nineteen young from five broods. 
Clutch three to seven, usually five eggs ; duration of 
incubation twenty-two days ; nestling down pure white ; 
young plumage similar to that of the adult female, but 
duller in all its colours, and the young male, though it 
has a blue frontal band, has it weak and narrow." 
(A'ide Euss " Handbuch fiir Vogellie|)halber," p. 176). 

In 1904 ilr. W. Fasey became the owner of a pair of 
this species, imported by Jamrach, and in 1905 the Eev. 
Hubert D. Astley secured four specimens from a con- 
signment of Australian birds on board a ship touching 
at Genoa on its way to England ; he subsequently gave 
an account of the species, illustrated by a coloured plate 
drawn by himself, in The Avicultural Magazine, Second 
Series, Vol. III., pp. 239-242. Mr. Astley says : " The 
male bird has a pretty warbling song, somewhat after 
the warble of a Budgerigar, but softer, with no shrill 
interludes, and the call note is also like a Budgerigar's, 
but softer again. 

" Indeed, had I not had wiser and more learned 
people to guide me, I should have thought that the 
Bourke's and the Budgerigar were connected more 
closely than in merely being Grass-Parrakeets. There 
are the same scaly-looking feathers on the wings ; the 
same manner of the male in sitting with his head close 
to his mate's, and warbling for half-an-hour at a time ; 
the same way, too, of rapid fluttering of wings with 
that whistling sound, whilst they hold to a perch with 
their feet." 

Gould observes (" Handbook to the Birds of Aus 
tralia," Vol. II., p. 80) ; " It is particularly interest- 
ing, as exhibiting, in the crescentic form of the mark- 
ings on the back, an approach to the style of colouring 
observable in the single species of the genus Melopsit- 
tacus {M. undulatus)." Why is it interesting, if there 
is no affinity between the two birds ? When one con- 
siders upon what comparatively slight external 
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characters many of the genera of the Parrakeets are 
separated, surely there can be no insuperable difficulty 
in admitting that individual species, arbitrarily placed 
in different genera for purposes of classification, may 
be really more nearly related to each other than to their 
congeners, according to formula.*' 

A pair of Bourke's Parrakeets, probably from the 
same consignment from which Mr. Astley procured his 
specimens, reached the London Zoological Gardens early 
in 1905 ; one of them, however, died almost imme- 
diately. In April, however, a second consignment 
appears to have reached Jlr. Hanilyn, from vfhich Mr. 
W. E. Fasey secured six specimens, and in The Avicul- 
tural Magazine for the following year (Second Series, 
Vol. IV., pp. 276-277) he records his success in breeding 
the species. He says : " They appear to be easy to 
breed, and sit very steadily, the hen never leaving the 
nest even when I have tried to disturb her." He adds : 
" Neither these birds nor any of the Grass Parrakeets 
(excepting the Budgerigar) can stand much cold ; and 
I am of opinion they cannot be kept alive for any 
lengthy period without growing grass to eat." The 
first nest produced two young birds, the second five ; 
and the hen then went to nest again. 

In opposition to the opinion that Bourke's Parrakeets 
are unable to stand cold we read {The Avicnltural Maga- 
zine, Second Series, Vol. V., p. 232) that at Benham 
Park five specimens lived out in an unhealed aviary all 
the winter, and looked in very good trim. 

In 1907 Mr. Seth-Smith paired two hen Bourke's 
Parrakeets to one cock; the hens laid in separate logs 
in the same aviary, one nest resulting in four young 
biirds, the other in two. Three of the young, however, 
were killed by the damp weather which prevailed at 
the time. 

The first example of this species to arrive at the 
Eegent's Park Gardens was purchased in 1857 ; in 1859 
half a dozen were added. 

Blue-vfinged Grass Paerakeft {Neophema venusta). 

Above brownish olive-green ; upper wing-coverts blue ; 
primary-coverts and primaries black, the latter with 
blue edges to the outer webs ; inner webs of secon- 
daries black ; four middle tail-feathers greenish-blue ; 
the rest black at base of inner webs, and blue at base 
of outer webs, otherwise yellow ; forehead crossed by a 
band of deep indigo-blue, edged above with pale blue ; 
lores and region behind the eye yellow ; throat, chest, 
and flanks pale brownish olive-green ; abdomen and 
under tail-coverts yellow ; middle of abdomen brighter ; 
under wing-coverts deep blue ; beak, feet, and irides 
brown. Female duller in colouring than the male. 
Hab., "New South Wales, South Australia, and Tas- 
mania." (Salvadori.) 

A. J. North says ("Catalogue of Nests and Eggs," 
pp. 262, 253) : " This beautiful species is found breed- 
ing in the hollow branches of the eucalyptus and other 
trees. An average specimen of the eggs taken from 
the bottom of a hollow stump in which the female was 
captured while sitting is white, and the shell smooth, 
and measures— length 0.85 x 0.57 in. Eggs usually 
five for a sitting. The breeding season commences in 
September, and lasts the three following months. "_ 

According to Robert Hall (" Victorian Naturalist," 
1898) : " A field of standing oats is much appreciated by 
this species ; failing this, milk thistle and flat weed 
{Hypocharis, sp.) seed come next in favour." 

According to Mr. Seth-Smith ("Parrakeets," p. 
216), this bird "is very seldom imported into this 

♦Mm the Budgerig-ar, Bourke's Parrakeet is someWmes 
affected by wta-t is knowB aiS " Frenoli moult." 



countiy nowadays, alihougu at one tmie it, was occa- 
sionally to be obtained, it very closely resembles the 
Neophema elegans, both species passing with bird 
dealers as 'Elegant Parrakeets.'" 

Russ says : " Since 1881 frequently imported, parti- 
cularly from London," which may perhaps account for 
it not being on sale in the London market. He con- 
tinues : "Bred several times since 1882 by Baron von 
Comely at his castle of Beaujardin, near lours. Price 
20-30 marks for a pair." 

This species has been represented in the. collection 
exhibited at Regent's Park, but not of late years. 

Elegant Grass Parr.\kbet {Neophema elegans). 

The upper parts of this Parrakeet are dark green with 
a golden gloss, and the under parts olive-green; the 
frontal baud to behind the eye, the edge oi the wing 
and lesser-coverts are blue; tne belly yellow, acquiring 
a sattron central patch with age; the beak blacK with 
whitish lower edge to the upper mandible; the teet 
brown ; the iris readish or darK. brown. Russ describes 
the lemale as " dingier; the forehead, face, and wings 
with the same pattern, but more restricted and duller ; 
the abdominal patch and shoulder patch not present." 
Salvadori says : " Like the male, but duller and 
smaller (Gould) ; and, according to Reichenow, with 
the frontal blue band narrower." Seth-Smith says; 
" Difiers from the male only in being slightly smaller 
and duller. I found the sexed females smaller, with a 
considerably shorter beak, duller in colour, and with a 
narrower frontal blue band. " Hab. , Southern Australia, 
from New South Wales to Western Australia. 

Gould says that this bird appears to prefer the barren 
and sandy belts bordering the coast, but occasionally 
resorts to the more distant interior. Flocks were con- 
stantly rising before me while traversing the salt 
marshes, which stretched along the coast from Holdfast 
Bay to the Port of Adelaide ; they were feeding upon 
the seeds of grasses and various other ' plants, which 
were there abundant. In the middle of the day, or when 
disturbed, they retreated to the thick Banksias that 
grow on the sandy ridges in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, and in such numbers that I have seen those trees 
literally covered with them, intermingled with the 
orange-breasted species {E. aurantia), which, however, 
was tar less numerous. When they rise they spread out 
and display their beautiful yellow tail feathers to the 
greatest advantage. 

Gilbert informed me that in Western Australia " the 
Elegant Grass Parrakeet inhabits every variety of situa- 
tion, but particularly where there is an abundance of 
grass, the seeds of which are its favourite food ; it may 
be generally observed in small families, but at Kojenup, 
where there are several pools, and no other water for 
many miles round, I saw these birds in myriads ; but 
although I shot a great many, they were nearly all 
young birds. Its flight is rapid and even, and fre- 
quently at considerable altitudes. The breeding season 
is in September and October, the eggs being from four 
to seven in number, of a pure white, eleven lines long 
by eight and a half lines broad." 

Dr. Russ says that this bird has a soft, pleasing song, 
as Alexander von Homeyer first made known. It 
endures captivity admirably, has freely nested in 
Belgium and Holland, and in the London Zoological 
Gardens in 1879 hybrids were bred between it and the 
Turquoisine. 

Mr. John Sergeant published notes on the breeding 
of this species in one of his aviaries in The Avicultural 
Magazine, First Series, Vol. II., p. 98. He says that 
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incubation lasts eighteen days, and the young appear in 
about twenty-eight days. 

Unfortunately, this species is rarely to be seen in 
the London market nowadays. It first reached the 
London Zoological Society's Gardens in 1862, and con- 
tinued to be received from time to time up to 1887. 

Obange-eellied Grass Parrakeet 
(Neofhtma chrysogastra). 
Above grass-green ; leseesr wing-coverts, cai-pal coverts, 
anterior greater-coverts, primiary-icoveirts, and outer webs 
of primaries deep b.m© , the ouiter webs of the latter, 
however, tinged with greenish towards the tip; two 
central tail-foatherB bluish-green^ bluer towards the tip ; 
the next pair similar but with black margins to the 
inner webs; the rest greenish-blue on outer, black on 
inner webs and broadly tipped with bright yellow ; 
frontai band) Hue witih a paler edging on hotli sides ; 
lores, loheete, and breaet yelkwrish-gireen, becoming 
greeiush yeillow on the abdomen; a large central 
abdoinuinal orange patoh ; under tail-coverte yellow ; 
under wing-coverts deep blue ; ibeak dark browii, paler 
below; feeit dull brown; irides dark brown. Femiale 
(smaJler ajid duUer, wiith the oi'ange abd'ominal patch 
more restricted and less brilliant. Hab., " South- 
Eastera. Australia, from the Clarence River District to 
Victoria, and Tasmania; veiy abundant on the Acta?on 
Islands" (Salvadori). 

Gould says ("Handbook,'' Vol. II., p. 75) : — " I 
observed it sparingly dispersed in the neighbourhood of 
Hobart Town and iNew Norfolk, but found it in far 
greater abundance on the Actaeon Islands, at the en- 
trance of D'Entrecasteaux Channel. These small and un- 
inhaibited islands are covered with grasses and scrub, 
intermingled with a «prf'ieis of Barilla, nearly allied to 
Af'-iplece balimus ; and almost the only land-bird that, 
enlivens these solitary spots is the present beautiful 
Parrakeet. I frequently flushed small flocks from among 
the grass, when they almost immediately alighted on tihe 
Barilla brashes around me, their sparkling orange bellies 
forming a striking contrast with the green of the other 
pirts of tli6ir_plluimage and the silvery foliage of the 
plant upon which they ritisibed. I made many unsuccess- 
ful at)teimpte to disco ,?'eir their breeding-places; as, how- 
ever, these islandb are destitute of large tree.s, I am in- 
duced to beliewe that they lay eggs in holes on the 
ground, or among the stones on the shore. On visiting 
South Australia m mrter, I there found it equally 
abundant on the flat, marshy groundb boidering the 
coast, especially between the Port of Adelaide and Hold- 
fast Bay." 

Mr. A. J. Campbell (" Nests and Eggs of Australian 
Birds," p. 652) says :— " Mr. A. E. Brent informs me 
that this 'bird u.siually lays late in the season 
(December), depositing its eggs in a small broken spout 
of a fallen tree." He ithuis describes tie rjidification : — 
" Nest. — Usually within a small hollow spout of a fallen 
tree or log. Eg^s. — Clutch, four to six ; round in form ; 
texture of shell fine ; surface slightly glossy ; colour pure 
white. Dimei«sions in inches of a pair : (1) .84 ^ .73 
<2) .83 X -75 ; three from a s,et taken near Ross, 
Tasmania: (1) .86 x -74, (2) .84 x .7, (3) .82 x -7." 
Russ sayis of it :— " Very rare in fli© market ; imported 
by J. A'brahaims, of London." 

Foua- examples were purchased for the London 
Zoological Gardens in 1873. 

Rock Geass-Paerakeet {Neophema petrophila). 
Above dujil olive-green ; smiai^er upper wing-coverfa 
near hemd of wing and outer coverts verditer-blue ; outer 
gi'eator coverts blue ; Bastard-wing, primary-coverts, and 



outer webs of primal ies deep blue, the latter more or lejs 
greenish towards tips ; inner webs of primaries brownish- 
black; central tail- feathers bluish-green, the rest blui=h- 
greeai at base, the imier webs brownish-black, the tips 
broadly bright yellow ; frontal' band deep indigonblue, 
edged on both sides with dull verditer blue ; lores and 
orbital ring dull verditer blue ; under surface more 
yellowish than above', especialllly on the abdomen, which 
is often slightly tinged with orange in the centre; under 
tail-coverts yellow ; upper mandibl© deep redddsh-ibroiwn, 
lower eiandible p'ale yellow at the sides, bluMi-grey at 
the tip; feet dark biownish-gTey ; indesi very dark 
brown. Female not differentiated. Hab., South-Western 
Australia. 

Gould says ("Handbook," Vol. 11, pp. 76, 77):— "It 
occurs in great mimibers on Roittnest and other islands 
near Swam River." 'Here,' eays Gilbert, 'it breeds 
in the holes of the mofot precipitous diffs, choosing in 
preference those facing the water- and most difficult of 
access ; and hence it required no slight degree of exertion 
to procure examples of the eggs, which, according to 
the testimony of the natix-es, are white, and seven or 
eight in number. 

" ' Its flight is extremely rapid, and at times it 
mounts to a great height in the air.' " 

ilr. A. J Campbell (" Nests' and Eggs,'' p. 653) says : 
— "It is a rare picture to witness a pair of these lovable 
little creat/ures in their goldten-green plumage, perched' on 
the face, of a limestone crag, amidst such romantic and 
rugged suirroundings. I wa,s singujarly successful in 
securing a series of tlieir eggs at Rottnest Island, where 
the birds invariably select rocky islets off the main 
island for breeding purposes, notably Green ar.d 
Parrakeet Islands. 

" By a curious coincidence the first person on the 
island to preseot me with specimens of 'both eggs and 
live birds was Mr. A. H. Gourderot, a corresponding 
mem,be(r of the Society before which I described the eggs, 
>iz., the Royal Society of Victoria. Other eggs I took 
myself. The birds onake no nest, but simply deposit 
four or five eggs under the slabs of indurated sand or 
limestone, where the eggs ai'e gometiinies ^ery diificult 
to reach, especially if a crevice on a steep 'side sloping 
to the water's edge be selected." He thus describes the 
nidification : — " Nest. — In a crevice of a rock or under 
shelving stones, usually on islets adiaoent to the main- 
land." " Egg.t. — Clutch, four to five; some roundish, 
others elliptical h? sihiape ; texture of shell fine ; surface 
glossy; colour, pure v.'hite. Dimensions in inches of 
a proper clutch : (1) 1.0 x -75, (2) .98 x .78, (3) .96 x 
.75, (4) .95 X ■T'e. The eggs of the Rock Parrakeet 
appear to be Uie largest of iiie genus." 

Mr. Seth-'Simith rightly conjectured that 'this 
Parrakeet had been imported into England ; though tie 
specimens were sent to' the Continent. Buss says : — " A 
pj,ir from Abrahams In my birdroom sat for several 
months in a. cage togeltiher wiitlh young Rose-headed 
Parrakeets, and also fed with pleasure on the following, 
prep'ared for the latter : — Cooked' rice, egg-bread, s-weet 
fruit, etc. ; ithe female took po'ssession of a^ St .irling neist- 
box, which chanced to be in the cage, and one day a 
young (Rock Parrakeet) flew out; two rotten eggs were 
left in the nest. Yo'ung pllum,age : — Above fawii-greyish 
olive-green, below clear olive-green (without yellow 
tinge) ; cheeks and ear-region yellowish-green ; the blue- 
frontal band only narrow and ill-defined (loral and 
orbital ring wanting); beak brownish horn-grey; eyes 
black ; feet brownish-grey. The following year the pair 
laid four eggs in the nest-box, which unhappily were 
infertile." 
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TuRQuoisiNE Ghass-Parrakebt. 
[Neophema pulchella.) 

The forehead, a stripe over the eye the cheeks, 
shoulders, and lesser wing-coverts of a bright metallic 
greenish blue ; the crown of the head, back of neck, 
upper surface and flanks bright olive green ; at the 
insertion of the wings is a bright patch of chestnut 
red ; the primaries and secondaries are deep blue on 
their outer, but blackish-brown on their inner, 
webs ; the lower breast, abdomen, and under 
tail-coverts are bright yellow ; the four central 
tail-feathers are green ; the remainder, however, are 
largely tipped with yeUow ; the beak and legs are dark 
brown. i'emale smaller and duller, with a thicker, 
shorter beak ; frontal band blue passing over and 
behind the eye; a line in front of the frontal band 
and the lores pale yellowish ; cheeks with a blue tinge ; 
no chestnut red patch on the inner upper wing-coverts ; 
throat and breast yellowish-green. Hab., South- 
eastern Australia, from Wide Bay to Victoria. 

Mr. Gould was not fortunate enough to discover the 
nest of this species : but he was informed that it laid 
eight white eggs in a hole in a tree. He says that when 
flushed it flies off to a short distance between the 
trees, perches on some dead branch, and remains 
there until hunger impels it to return to the ground." 
Unlike many of the Parrakeets, the Tnrquoisine does 
not appear to travel in large companies, but usually in 
little bands consisting of from six to eight individuals ; 
it is essentially a seed-eating bird, and therefore, so 
soon as it has got over the effects of its journey to 
this country, there is no difficulty in keeping it on a 
diet of white millet and canaryseed. Moreover, in a 
cool aviary, there should be every chance of breeding 
from a pair, as Dr. Russ assures us that the Tur- 
quoisine is a, "ravishing little bird " and amiable. 

This species was bred in the Zoological Gardens at 
Antwerp in 1851, subsequently by Leuckfeld, of Nord- 
hausen, and later in numerous other bird-rooms, even 
to the fourth generation. The pair, according to Russ, 
ait motionless, apparently tired and sleepy, but only 
until the birds become tame and confiding. Being 
crepuscular birds, he says that they only become lively 
in the evening, but at the nesting season they develop 
an active disposition. The affection of the couple 
is extremely hearty. The male then utters a whistling 
prattle, a sort of little not unpleasant song. The 
clutch consists of from four to eight eggs. Incuba- 
tion lasts twenty to twenty-two days. The female 
alone incubates, the young being fed by the male ; 
later both sexes feed them. The young plumage 
closely resembles that of the adult female, above soft 
yellowish grey, below greyish ; the male, if vigorous, 
even when it leaves the nest with a delicate purplish- 
brown shoulder spot; beak, silver white; eyes, black; 
feet, bluish white. The change of colour takes place 
after nine months. 

Mr. Seth-Smith says (" Parrakeets," p. 225) :— " The 
Turquoisine is at the present time extremely rare in this 
country, although it appears to have been imported 
somewhat frequently years ago ; and it has bred in 
captivity in this country and on the Continent on 
numerous occasions. In the London Zoological 
Gardens alone numbers were bred between the years 
i860 and 1883, but for several years past no specimen 
has been exhibited there." 

This author also tells us that this desirable bird " is 
one of the gentlest of Parrots, and may be trusted 
with birds much smaller and weaker than itself." 



Splendid Grass-Parrakeei. 
(Xeopheina .splenclida.) 

Above grass-green; upper wing-coverts pale blue; 
primary coverts and primaries black, slightly bluish, 
the last with the outer edges greenish towards the 
tip ; secondaries blue tinged with green, the innermost 
quite green; two central tail-feathers dark green; the 
next pair black on inner and green on outer web and 
broadly tipped with bright yellow extending more and 
more from within outwards ; face, ear-coverts, and 
sides of neck blue, darker on forehead and cheeks ; 
back of head and nape green washed with blue ; breast 
bright scarlet ; sides green ; abdomen and under tail- 
coverts yellow ; under wing-coverts deep indigo blue ; 
beak black; feet brown. Kemale apparently with a 
slightly broader beak ; colouring much duller ; face 
and upper wing-coverts pale lazuline blue ; no scarlet 
on the breast, which is green, and the upper surface, 
including the crown and nape green tinged with 
orange. Hab., Southern Australia from New South 
Wales to S. Western Australia. 

Mr. Gould remarks that it differs from the 
chestnut-shouldered bird " by the entire absence 
of the chestnut mark on the shoulders, the 
more intense blue of the face, and the gorgeous 
colouring of the chest." Like all the Grass Parra- 
keets, the Splendid Parrakeet passes much of its time 
on the ground in its own country, where, owing to the 
protective green colouring of its upper parts, it is in- 
conspicuous, but when flushed there is immediately, 
as Gould observes, " a brilliant display of blue, red, 
and yellow on its face, breast, and abdomen." It 
nests, like its congeners, in a hollow branch, laying 
from three to four white eggs. Incubation lasts about 
eighteen days. This beautiful bird unfortunately is 
rarely imported ; otherwise, as it is quite hardy, there 
might be some hope of breeding it in our 
aviaries. Being a Grass Parrakeet there is no diffculty 
in feeding it. millet, canary, and oats, together with 
grass and other wild weed-seeds, being sufficient to 
keep it in health, a little green food being also accept- 
able. 

A pair of this species reached the London Zoological 
Gardens in 1871, and a young one was hatched in 
the Gardens in the year following ; another example 
was also purchased in the same year ; but it is practi- 
cally unknown to aviculturists, and is, as Russ says, 
one of the rarest in the market. 



The genus Cyanorhainphus is characterised by the 
shining pearl-grey base of the upper mandible com- 
bined with the absence of a crest (which distinguishes 
it from Nym^yhkus.) The species have long tarsi, and 
spend much of their time on the ground feeding upon 
seeds. In captivity Mr. Seth-Smith says they should 
be fed upon " canary, millet, and hemp seed and ripe 
fruit; green food, such as chickweed and groundsel, 
should also be given in the summer time." 

Antipodes Island Parrakeet. 
[C i/onorhaiiiphus unicolor). 

Above olive-green, paler or yellowish on the rump ; 
bastard-wing and primary-coverts with bluish green 
inner and bright blue outer webs ; primaries tinged 
with blue; tail dull green; forehead, sides of head, 
and ear-coverts brighter green ; under surface yellow- 
ish-green ; flights below greyish-brown ; tail below dull 
golden olive ; beak black, pearly-grey at base of upper 
mandible; feet brown. Female smaller and paler than 
the male, the beak greyish-white, with the terminal 
portion of the upper mandible brownish-black; a 
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clouded bluish spot in front of each nostril. Hab., 
Antipodes Island. 

According to the late Sir Walter Buller, " Captain 
Fairchild, who is an excellent observer, reports that 
on Antipodes Island he found it inhabiting a plateau 
1,32U feet above the «ea. It was very tame, and 
easily caught. He never saw it take wing, which he 
attributes as much to the boisterous winds that sweep 
over this exposed island as to its naturally feeble 
powers of flight. It habitually walks and climbs 
among the tusaock-grass, reminding one of the habits 
of the Australian Ground-Parrot (Pezoforus for- 
mosus)." {Cf. "Birds of New Zealand," Second 
Edition, I., pp. 145, 148.) This is perhaps the largest 
species of the genus, measuring from 13 in. to I43 in. 
in length. Eviss appears to have had no knowledge of 
it as a cage-bird, but it had probably never been 
imported when he wrote his Handbook. The London 
Zoological Society received four specimens in 1894 and 
1895. 

New Zealand Parrakeet. 
{Cyonorhamphus iiorce Zeolandice). 

Green; a broad concealed yellowish-white marking 
on the nape ; a more or less defined dark crimson spot 
on each side of the rump ; front edge of wing blue ; 
flights dull black, the outer primaries with their coverts 
and the bastard-wing with bright blue outer webs ; 
forehead, crown, and a streak cros;=ing the eye on to 
the ear-coverts deep crimson; under surface paler 
green; under wing-coverts bluish-green; flights below 
paler black than above ; tail below dull golden olive ; 
upper mandible bluish-white, tipped with black; lower 
mandible bluish-black ; feet pale brown ; irides cheri y- 
red. Female smaller and with less conspicuous crimson 
frontal cap. Hab., New Zealand. 

The late iSir Walter Buller says of this species : " It 
frequents every part of the hush, but appears to prefer 
the outskirts, where the vegetation is low and scrubby, 
as also the wooded margins of creeks and river.s. It is 
often met with among the dense koromiko {Veromca}. 
which covers the low river-flats, or among the bushes ot 
Leptospermum and other scrub. It seldom ventures 
heyond the shelter of the woods, unless it be to visit the 
farmer's fields for its tithe of grain, or to reach some 
distant feeding-place, when it rises rather high in the 
air and flies rapidly, but in a rather zigzag course. 
When on the wing it utters a hurried chattering 'note ; 
and when alarmed, or calling to its fellows, it emits 
a cry resembling the words ' twenty-eight,' with a slight 
emphasis on the last syllable. It often resorts to the 
tops of the highest trees^ but may always be enticed 
downwards by imitating this note. It is gregarious, 
forming parties of from three to twelve, or more, in 
number, except in the breeding season, when it is 
generally met with in pairs. 

" Its food consists chiefly of herries and seeds ; but 
I suspect that it devours small insects and their larvae; 
for I have observed flocks of a dozen or more on the 
ground, engaged apparently in a search of that kind. 

" A hole in a decaying or dead tree aifords this species 
a natural breeding-place, the eggs being laid on the 
pulverised rotten wood at the bottom; for there is no 
further attempt at forming a nest. The months of 
Novemlier and December constitute the breeding season. 
The eggs vary in 'number from three to seven. 
Although exhibiting a preference for hollow trees, they 
sometimes nest in the holes or crevices of rocks. On 
the Upper Wanganui the natives pointed, out to me a 
small round cavity in the perpendicular clifl: forming 
tlie bank of the river, and assured me that this was the 
entrance to a small chamber where a pair of Parrakeets 
had reared their young in security for years. The eggs 



are very broadly oval, measuring 1.05 by .83. They are 
pure white, and are very finely granulated on the sur- 
face, sometimes with minute limy excrescences near the 
thicker end." 

Although, like most New Zealand birds, this species 
is now iseldom (if ever) imported, it is a species so 
easily bred in captivity that home-bred birds may 
sometimes be secured ; it is not dangerous to other 
species, and therefore is a desirable inhabitant of the 
aviary. Russ says that it was first bred by Fiedler, of 
Agram, in 1872, it also went to nest twice with him 
in 1878, and has been freely bred in Belgium and 
France. Delaurier, of Angouleme, reared thirty-eight 
young from o'ne pair in succession. Clutch 3-5 eggs ; 
the female incubates alone for twenty-four days ; several 
broods every year. lilr. Seth-'Smith had a pair for a 
short time, but unfortunately the hen died. Ths 
London Zoological Society first purchased the species 
in 1864, and secured several other examples in later 
years. 

Saisset's Parrakeet {Cyanorhamphus salsseti). 

Larger than the preceding, and with a longer tall; 
the flights of a brighter blue and the tail hluish towards 
the tips and with the tips yellowish ; cheeks and throat 
more distinctly yellow ; under surface greenish-yellow ; 
beak blacldsh leaden, bluish grey at base of tipper 
mandible ; feet greyish-brown. Female smaller than 
the male. Hab., New Caledonia. 

This is a local race of the New Zealand Parrakeet, 
According to E. L. Layard [The Ibis, 1882, p. 624) : 
" It is very partial to the ripe fruit of the- pawpaw, 
tearing away the melon-like pulp to arrive at the 
pungent seeds within." 

An example of this s'pecies reached the London Zoo- 
logical Gardens in 1882. 

Golden-crowned Parhakeet 
[Cyanorhamphus auriceps). 

Grass-green ; a concealed yellowish white spot on the 
nape ; a crimson spot on each side of the rump ; flights 
dull hlack ; bastard wing, primary-coverts, and the 
second to fifth primaries at base of outer web,J'ndigo- 
blue, the latter also edged with green ; frontal band 
continued on each side to the eye, crimson; crown 
golden yellow ; under surface more yellow than the 
upper surface ; under surface of flights sometimes (per- 
haps only in young birds) crossed by a pale yellow 
band ; tail below golden olive ; upper mandihle bluish- 
white at base, black towards the tip ; lower mandible 
bluish-black ; feet pale brown (Buller) ; Ml blackish- 
grey, feet yellowish-brown; irides red (Button). 
Female smaller than the male. Hab., North and South 
Islands of New Zealand and Chatham Islands. The late 
■Sir Walter Buller says that this Parrakeet is seen 
generally in pairs, it " loves to frequent the tutu 
Su'shes [Coriaria rnscifolia), to regale itself on the 
juicy berries of this hushy shrub ; and o'n these occasions 
it is easily snared by the natives, who "use for that 
purpose a flat noose at the end of a slender rod. When 
feeding on the tutu-berry the whole of the interior 
becomes stained of a dark purple. When the wild dock 
hag run to seed this pretty little Parrakeet repairs to 
the open fields and feasts on the ripe seeds of that 
'noxious weed. At other seasons 'the berries ot 
Coprosnia Ivcida, Fuchsia excorticata, and other 
forest-shrubs afford it a plentiful and agreeable 
nutriment." 

" Like its congener, it nests in hollow trees, and 
lays from filve to eight eggs, resembling those of 
P'latycercus nova zmlandim, hut smaller. Specimens m 
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my collectiou measure .9 in. in length by .75 in. in 
breadth." 

A full account o£ his experience of this species in 
captivity was published by ilr. G. E. BousMll, in 
The Avimdtural Magazine, First Series, Vol. IV., 
pp. 45, 46. The birds paired, and the hen laid five 
eggs and began to sit. From further notes (pp. 77, 78) it 
appears that a sort of nest of fibre was formed inside a 
coooanut-husk ; the female alone incubated, about 
twenty-one days from the laying of the first egg ; the 
nestling-down of the newly-hatched young was dirty 
yellow ; when about fourteen days old the young began 
to feather, and they were fully fledged when about a 
month ol-d; they left the nest when five weeks old. The 
young plumage chiefly differed from that of tl^ parents 
in the barely perceptible crimson frontal band, the 
golden yellow patch less bright, the red under the 
wings barely indicated, the beak flesh-colour, rather 
darker at tip. They were reared on canary, hemp, and 
millet, about thirty to forty mealworms daily and 
stale bread soaked in cold water and then squeezed 
nearly dry. 

Buss says it was bred in 1872 by Fiedler in Agram and 
ihea by himself ; in 1883 a-lso by Delaurier of Angou- 
leme. He adds that it is only occasionally m the 
market ; its price uncertain. It was first purchased for 
the Begent's Park Gardens in 1865, and the last recorded 
in the ninth edition of the "List of Animals" was a 
pair purchased in 1890. 

Alpine Parbakeet {Cyanorham'phu) malherbei). 

Smaller than the preceding, the frontal band orange, 
the crown very pale yellow ; spot on sides of rump 
orange ; lunder surface pale green, not yellowish ; tail 
below dull grey, not olivaceous ; beak bluish-black, 
silvery-bluish at 'base of upper mandible ; feet pale 
brown. Female probably smaller than the male. 
Hab., North Island (Reischek) and South Island, New 
Zealand. 

According to the late Sir Walter Buller, this species 
frequents " the alpine scrub, in pairs or in small parties, 
and is very tame and fearless. It is by no means un- 
commom in the wooded hills surrounding Nelson." He 
was of opinion that it did not exist on any part of the 
North laland, but this is now known to be an error. 
(Cf. The Ibis, 1907, p. 317.) 

According to Dr. Russ, Delaurier bred four young 
of this rare species in 1883. It was purchased (two 
«p6cimene) by the London Zoological Society in 1872. 

The Horned Parrakeets {Nymphiciis) are cloiefly dis- 
tinguished by the singular crest on the front of the 
head ; they are rarely imported and difficult to keep 
alive owing to the fact that their treatment in captivity 
seems not to be understood. Russ save they should 
have all kinds of green food, chiefly salad ; gradually, 
'•after millet, canary, and hemp, it may be accustomed 
to all kinds of other seeds, fresh ants' cocoons or ant- 
cocoon mixture, with egg^bread, etc., also service berries, 
a little apple, and mealworms. I should fight shy of 
service berries mvself, and also of egg-bread ; I think 
«ponge-caJce would be safer. 

HOBNED Pabeakeet {Xijmphicus cornutus). 
Green, yellower on the under than the upper parts; 
the singular crest consists of looig black feathers tipped 
with, crimson ; two of these feathers are immensely 
•elongated, and curve ■upwards and forwards from just 
behind the middle of the crown, whilst two shorter 
ones project backwards from the posterior part of the 
crest; the face and chin are covered by a black mask 
enclosing the eyes ; the nape and ear-coverte golden 
yellow ; bastard wing, primary coverts, and outer webs 



of primaries deep blue ; inner webs and under.9id€,s of 
quills black ; rump washed with yellow ; tail blue 
above, but with green 'base and pale tip, blackish witii 
greyish tips below ; beak black, bluish on cuJmen ; feet 
grey-brown ; naked skin round eye ibrownish ; iris 
amber, reddish externally. Female smaller, duller in 
colouring, with rather narrower and less tapered beak. 
The young have the nape and ear-covert.- washed with 
green, and the pale tips to the tail feathers are some- 
what yellowish. Hab., New Caledonia. 

E. L. Layard says {The Ibis, 1882, p. 524) : " This 
crested Parrot, which is peculiar to New Caledonia, is 
found in all ihe forest region, frequenting trees in flower 
or fruit. It usually flies in pairs, though often several 
pairs m;iy be found feeding on the same tree. They 
are very partial to the candle nut fruit and to the 
blossoms of the Erythrina. We have seen them on 
the n-round on fallen fruitS' and berries, but they do not 
usually resort thither. They nest in holes in trees, and 
we obtained their eggs on October 15. They are dirty 
white, rough, four in number, similarly shaped at each 
end, and much rounded; .axis 12, diameter 10," 

An illustration of the head of this species, together 
with that of X. uvcensis was published by, the Messrs. 
Layard in the " Proceedings of the Zoological Society " 
for 1882. Plate -VXVI. 

In The Ariciiltural Magazine, First Series, Vol. VI., 
the Hon. and Rev. Canon Dutton says : " The species 
that beats me is X ymjjhicus. To look at their bills you 
would say they were seed-eaters ; but I bought a lot 
of eight once, which looked healthy enough. They all 
died, one after the other, of digestive troubles. And 
I have had other specimens, which I have kept for 
twelve months or so, but then they have died. They 
have never been kept very long in the Zoological 
Gardens. I cannot but think they would live longer, if 
we knew how to feed them correctly." 

It would seem that in Germany this and the follow- 
ing species are not regarded as delicate. In 1882 Baron 
von Cornel.v bred three hybrids between this and the 
Uvsean Pa.rrakeet. 

In 1882 Layard brought home living examples of this 
species, which were placed in the London Zoological 
Gardens, and Abiahams imported it later. 

Uy.EAN Parrakeet {Nymphicus uvwensis). 

Grass-green, the rump yellower ; bastard wing, 
primary-coverts, and outer webs of primaries blue ; tail 
green, changing to blue towards the tip ; the three 
lateral feathers blue, paler at tips, and "with very little 
green at base ; long fi-ontal red-tipped feathers and crest 
dark green, the latter consisting of six up-curved paler 
tipped feathers ; face, cheeks, and chin dark green ; 
under surface yellowish-green ; bill black, bluish at 
base of upper mandible : feet black ; irides orange. 
Female duller in colouring, with more slender beak, 
especially towards the tip, but noticeably shorter. 
Hab., Uvea, and perhaps Lifu, Loyalty Islands. I have 
found no notes on the wild life of this species ; it was 
brought over alive by Layard and deposited in the 
London Zoological Gardens. Accoixiing to Mr. Seth- 
Smith, it is more freely imported than the Horned 
Parrakeet, hut is regarded as equally delicate. Russ 
tells us that Baron von CornelY sracceeded in breeding 
it, after breeding the hybrids previously noted ; so that 
it is evident that these birds are understood on the 
Continent. 

S'WIET Parrakeet [Nanodes discolor).* 

In the adult male the prevailing colour of this bird 
is bright green ; the forehead, throat, and under wing- 

* This iD&ing a bnLs^h-tongued bird, •with the habi+e of a, 
iLorikeet, should 'be treated' in ca.ptivity in the earn© manner. 
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coverts, and a conuguouis patch on the sides, are drigtii. 
red ; the trown of the head is black, sihadnig into blue ; 
the shoulders and base of the primaries are also blue ; 
the tail is deep red, shading into blue towards the tip ; 
the under parts aire yellowieh-gTeen ; the beak is 
yellowish, the legs are grey. Female smaller and duller, 
with narrower beak, but with a broader and shorter 
terminal hook. Hab., South-Eastern Australia, from 
the Wide Bay district to Victoria and Tasmania. 

Gould says that it is " a migratory species, passing 
the isummer and breeding season only in the more 
southern p;irts of the Australian Gontment and Tas- 
mania, and retiring northwards for the remainder of tlii 
year. During September and the four following months 
"it is not only abimdant in all the gum forests of 
Tasmania, but is very common in the shrubberies aiid 
gardens at Hobart Town. It is frequently to be seen 
on the gum-trees bordering the streets, within a ie\\- 
feet of the heads of the passing inhabitants, and sj 
intent upon gathering the honey from the fresh-blown 
flowers which daily expand, as almost entirely to dis- 
regard their presence. The tree to which it is so eagerly 
attracted is the Eiirali/ptus gihho.<us, cultivated speci- 
mens of which appear to have finer blossoms than those 
in their native forests. It is certainly the finest of tht- 
Eiicalypti I haveever seen, and when its pendent branches 
are covered with thick clusters of pale yellow blossoms, 
presents a most beautiftd ajkpearance ; theee blossoms 
are so charged with saccharine matter that the birds 
soon fill themselves with honey, even to their very 
throats ; several of those I shot, upon being held up by 
their feet, discharged from their months a stream of 
this liquid to the amount of a dessertspoonful. Small 
flocks of from four to twenty in number are also fre- 
quently to be eeen passing over the t0"svn, chasing each 
other,' like the Swift of Europe, whence in all proba- 
bility has arisen its Golonial name. Sometimes tihese 
flights appear to be taicen for the sake of exercise, or in 
mere playfulness of disposition, while at others the 
birds are passing from one garden to another, or pro- 
ceeding from the town to the forests at the foot of 
Mount Wellington, or vire versa. Their plumage so 
closely assimilatee in coln.ur to the leaves of the trees 
they frequent, and they, moreover, creep so quietly 
yet actively from branch to branch, clinging in every 
possible position, that were it not for their movements 
and the trem'Viling' of the lenves, it wcoild be difficult to 
peTcei\e them without a minute examination of the 
tree upon Tvhich they ha\-e' alighted. I fonndi them 
breeding lallxjut midway between Holiart Town and 
Brown's River, but Wias'mot fortunate enough to obtain 
their eggs, in consequence of their being laid in holes 
of the loftieislt and most inaccessible trees.^ They are 
siaid to b© two in number, and perfectly white." 

Russ sayB that "since 1879 this species has been 
imported now a.nd again during the spring months in 
several pairs, at other times i a rely. If accustomed to 
seeds it is long lived. Altogether an amiable room 
oompanion. In the bird-room gentle and graceful, yet 
always restless, and quarrelsome towards all other in- 
balbitants. It has not the deafening cry of the Mountain 
IiGTy, only occasionally the male cries toleraibly shrilly 
as he sits on a branch with a peculiar fluttering of his 
beautifully-coloured wings. Male and female, the latter 
more softly^ possess a pleasing yet little varying singing 
utteramoe. They are' fond of climbing, fly little. Close 
cage-ibars are neeesisaTy, becauise they recklessly fcrc© 
their iheadls through. Not yet bred." 

It is a question whether this bird should not have 
been regarded las an aberrant form of the fajmly 
Loriicla;, to which it exhibits sitrong affinitv. The first 
two EipecimeinJs to reach the London Zoological Gardens 



were purchased in 1853, the last pair (recorded in the 
minth edlitdo'ii of the List of Animals) in 1884. 

The genus Melapsittacus has narrow and pointed tajl- 
featheirs, and the upper mandible' is not notched'; it 
ooaiitains one iSpecdes, the Budgerigar, which in cap^ 
tivity can Ibe kept upon canaryseed alome, but I think 
it does better when supplied also with millet and a few 
oats. When Ibreeddng 'bread soaked in cold water and 
then squeezed as drjr as possible, should be given, as 
well aS' chiickweed or grass in flower. 

BuDGEKiCr.iE, (Melo2}sittacvs undulatvs). 
The cock bird has the cix>wn of Ithe head cowslip 
yellow ; the back of the head, clieeks, mantle, and 
wing-covertis' greyislh yellow barred' with, black, the 
featihers of the shoulder bednigi sli'gjhtly tinged with 
emerald' green here' and there ; the ohin and throat 
bright sulpihur yellow. An irregular streak composed 
oi ul'tramarine blue and black spots separates' the barred 
gi-'Cy of the dheek from the' bright yellow of the throat ; 
this streak ds' foBowed at the back of the throat by 
two or three lateral black spots; the breast, belly, 
thighs, and under tail-coverts are of the most intensely 







brdllLaint emerald green colour ; the back and upper 
tail^coverts are of a ^similar, but -slightly bluer, green; 
primaries deep grey, edged yellow, and with greenish 
outer web ; the two middle tail-feathers are deep blue, 
sldgihtly greenish towards the base, the remainder bright 
yellow, broadly tipped with duU blue shading into pea- 
cock-green, the borders of the outer web also washed 
with pale emerald-green ; the cere, in the breeding 
season, is bright blue, but after that season it becomes 
mx«ch_ dulled (so that the inexperienced at this time 
sometimes mistake cocks for 'hens-) ; the beak is white 
and the legs grey, irddes straw whitish. The hen has 
a slig'htly shorlter beak, the cere being pale blue with 
white borders when not breeding, but this chan-ges 
to a coffee-brc'wn colour in the breeding season; the 
head! is .paler, the crown being pale primrose yellow, 
and the sides of head and throa* slightly less vivid, the 
black barring is not quite so sharply defined, and the 
green of the under-pants is just perceptibly vellower. 
Halb., Australia from the Gulf of Carpentaria and Port 
Denison on the East, through the interior, to New 
South Wate, Victoria, Wast .and South-West Australia, 
_ This well-knowm- and abundant lilttle Parrot is some- 
times called the "Undulated Grass Parrakeet." 

Gould says (" Handbook," Vol. II., pp. 82, 83) :— " On 
arr.i.ving at Brezi, to the north of the Liverpool Plains, 
in the beginning of December, I found myself sur- 
rounded (by numbers, breeding in all the hollow spouts 
of the large Eucalypti bordering the 'Mokai ; and on 
crossing the plains between thalt river and the Peel, 
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in the direction of the Turi Mountain, I saw them m 
flocks of thousands. TtheiT flight is remariiajbly 
straight suid rapid, and is generally aceonipanied by a 
screeching noise. During the heat of the day, wJien 
flocks of thejn are sitting motionless among tlie leaves 
of the gum-trees, they are -wibli difficulty d€teot€<l. 

"Xhe breeding season is at its iheight in Deoemiber, 
and by the end of the month the young are generally 
oapajble of providing for themselves. The eggs are 
three or four in number, pure white, nine lines long by 
seven lines in diameter, and are' deposited in the holes 
and six)ut« of the gum-trees without ainy nests." 

"In a state of nature they feed exclusively upon 
giass-seeds, with which their crops are always found 
crammed ; in confinement they thrive equally well upon 
canary seed." 

This is one of the commonest, and certainly the mo'St 
freely imported, of all the AusU'alian Parrakeets ; it is 
also largely bred in aviaries throughout civilised Europe. 
In captivity it breeds at any time, provided that the 
cere is properly coloured (which indicates its fitness for 
breeding). At liberty it lays three to four eggs; but 
in cage or aviary it lays four or five on alternate days. 
The bird^ are fit to breed when aJbout a yeajr old. 
To breed Budgerigars successfully .several pairs should 
be turned into an aviary by tliemselveis. In the second 
place, Uie aviary should be a cool one, outdoors for 
preference, as, for hardy birds like Undulated Grass 
Parrakeets, artificial heat is noiti only unnecessary, but 
is enervating. Then there should be plenty of nesting 
places — sueh as log-nests, ooooarnut husks, or square 
boxes wdtli a hole at the side, and a half cocoa-nut-sihell 
cemented on the bottom. At least three pairs should 
be turned in together, so that the example of one pair 
may stimulate the other, and also that the stock 
may not be weakened by too muoh inbreeding, thereby 
losing its feathers and becoming •a, hideous eyesore ; 
this state of things has, without iihynie or reason, been 
called " a French moult." There is perhaps] one ad- 
vantage in drubreedinig, for the yellow variety, whieh, 
though less beautiful and more delicate, is considered 
more valuable, has originated in this way ; as with the 
albino forms of some of our British Birds (which nia,tur- 
ally inbreed if too. strictly protected) this form does 
sometimes occur in a wild state. The muoh rarer blue 
form, which the late Mr. Abrahams thoughlt was like- 
wise a result of inbreeding, is more probably the reisult 
of just the opposite treatment, and should be extreme! v 
vigorous. I have never seen tliis form, but it was well 
known to ilr. Abrahams. 

The Budgerigar is a lively little bird, and his action 
when courting is very comical ; for he stands facing 
has hen, singing his chuckling little song and bobbing 
his_ head up and down with a circular motion, as if 
trying to indicate a halo round her face^ — doubtless a 
form of worship ! — then suddenly he flies round in a 
circle alighting again in the same place and repeating 
the process. I purchased three pairs of this species in 
1892, amd in the winter of 1892-3 they virent to nest, 
and, although one hen died and the widower killed 
several youngsters of other nests, nine young ones were 
suooessfujUy reared. The result of breeding in the 
frosty weather was that none of these young (birds 
were ever vigorous, and during 1893 they dropped off 
one by one until by the end of the year only one sm-- 
vivedi. I therefore strongly advise intending breeders 
not to attempt to rear young in a cold aviary during 
th© winter months. 

Both sexes of the Budgerigar bite severely, but the 
hen. as Mr. Abraham® informed me, drawis blood when 
she bites ; therefore, if you purchase your birds afcr 
the breeding season, you have nothing to do but let 



exery specimen ibite you, and the fix'st which dravvs 
blood will be a hen ; the fingers of that enthusiastic 
naturalist were terribly scarred with the frequent hites 
of thisi and other Parrots which he handled in the 
intereste of his business. I remember picking up one 
of my hens one day when she was dying, and she at 
once reminded me of the fact that she was not dead jret. 
In an outdoor aviary, with plenlty of bneedliiiig 
receptaclets, this Parrakect sometimes multipHea 60 
rapidly that it /becomes necessary to give the young, 
away in order to get rid of them. 

In the Ground Parraikeet (Pezoporus) the tail is 
longer than the wing, and the claws are long and 
fitraight ; it rurus with great speed cm the ground, and 
is not known ever to perch on trees. Its food' consdsts 
of seeds of grasses, etc., and in captivity I should 
imagine it would do well upon canary, miiUet, oats, and 
perhaps a little hemp, but neither Russ in his " Hand- 
loook," mor Seth-Smith in his " Parrakeets " says any- 
thing as to its food in captivity; however, as it is' 
rapidly becoming extinct,, the chances are that none of 
my readers will ever possess it. 

Ground ob Swamp Pareakeet {Pezoperus terrestris]. 
Above green, irregularly banded with black and 
yellow ; flights internally brown, externally greenish,, 
and with a yellow spot on each ; four central tail- 
feathers green with numerous yellow transverse bars ;, 
lateral feathers yellow with numerous dark green bars : 
frontal band dark orange ; feathers of crown and nape 
with a broad central black streak ; a few black spots on 
the fore neck ; under-surf ace greenish-yellow, crossed 
by numerous blackish bands ; wings below dark grey, 
with a yellow band ; under wing-coverts more or less 
tinged with blue along edge of wing ; beak horn- 
coloured ; feet bluish-flesh-coloured ; irides black, with 
a fine pale grey ring. Female slightly smaller, her 
beak much smaller ; plumage duller, the frontal band 
both duller and narrower. Hab., South and West 
Australia and Tasmania. 

Gould observes ("Handbook," Vol. II., pp. 86, 87) ; 
"Having very frequently met with it in a state of 
nature, I am enabled to state that in its actions it 
differs from every other known species of its family. 
Whether the power of perching is entirely denied to 
it or not I am uncertain, but I never saw it fly into 
a tree, nor could I ever force it to take shelter on the 
branches. It usually frequents either sandy, sterile 
districts covered with tufts of rank grass and herbage- 
or low swampy flats abounding with rushes and the 
other kinds of vegetation peculiar to such situations. 
From its very recluse habits and great powers of run- 
ning, it is seldom or ever seen until it is flushed, and 
then only for a short time, as it soon pitches again and 
runs off to a place of seclusion. On the approach of 
danger it crouches on the earth or runs stealthily 
through the grasses, and, from the strong scent it emits, 
dogs road and point as dead to it as they do to- 
ordinary game birds ; consequently, when shooting over 
swampy land in Australia, the sportsman is never 
certain whether a Parrakeet, a Quail, or a. Snipe will 
rise to the point of his dog. It flies with great rapidity .- 
frequently making several zig-zag turns in the short 
distance of a hundred yards, which it seldom exceeds 
without again pitching on the ground. Its flesh is 
excellent, being delicate in flavour, and equalling, if 
not surpassing, that of the Quail and Snipe. Its five or 
six white eggs are deposited on the bare ground."* 

* Oaiapbelil Bays t'hafj a.lthrOug'li' G-ould obtained youn.g: iTjirds, 
he ddd niot iseoure egg^, -wiiwlij no doubt a^ocounts for Ms over-- 
eS'timating: tlie number of eggs to a lolutcli. 
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According to Mr. A. J. Campbell (" Nests and Eggs," 
p. 558), the nest is a " somewhat deep hollow in the 
ground, evenly lined with fine grass, etc., under a 
tussock of grass — usually a button-grass tussock in 
Tasmania. A nest in the Australian Museum is com- 
posed of rushes and wire-grass, bitten into suitable 
lengths, bent and roughly interwoven into a platform 
about 4^ in. in diameter, and about ^ in. thick. Er/ris : 
'Clutch, three to four, round in form ; texture of shell 
fine, surface glossy ; colour, white ; dimensions in 
inches of a clutch (1) 1.11 x -8, (2) 1.1 x -87, (3) 
1.09 X -S-" 

The London Zoological Society purchased an example 
of this bird in May, 1855, but I do not know of any 
private bird-lover who has possessed it in this country. 

Night Parrakbet (Geopx-ittocus oec'iclentalis*). 

Above olive-green ; upper back black spotted with 
yellow ; lower back, upper wing-coverts, upper tail- 
coverts, and breast, with the feathers spotted with 
l)lack and irregularly banded with yellow ; primary 
coverts and flights greyish brown ; tail blackish, banded 
with yellow ; feathers of crown and hind neck, black in 
the middle ; cheeks and sides of neck with small black 
spots; abdomen and under tail-coverts sulphur-yellow, 
the former irregularly banded with black at the sides, 
the latter just perceptibly spotted with black ; primaries 
below banded with yellow ; beak horn-coloured ; feet 
flesh-coloured. Female not differentiated, probably with 
a weaker beak than the male. Hab., South-western and 
'South Australia. 

A. J. Campbell says (" Nests and Eggs," p. 550) 
" The Night Parrakeet ranges across Southern Austra- 
lia, living chiefly in the porcupine or spinifex grass of 
dry and arid tracts. The bird has been observed in 
the Wimmera district, Victoria, where it was reported 
a nest containing five eggs was found in some porcupine 
■grass." 

" The following interesting ' Notes on the Night 
Parrot ' were read by the late ilr. F. W. Andrews 
liefore the Royal Society of South Australia, Feb. 6, 
1893 : ' During the day this bird lies concealed in the 
inside of a tussock or bunch of porcupine grass 
(Triodia), the inside being pulled out and a snug re- 
treat formed for its protection. Here, also, its rough 
nest is formed, and four white eggs laid. When the 
dark shades of evening have fairly set in, it comes out 
to feed, but generally flies direct to the nearest -water, 
which is often a considerable distance from its nest ; 
in some instances I have known them fly a distance of 
four or five miles. After drinking and shaking them- 
selves up a little, they fly off to feed on the seeds 
of the porcupine grass, returning to water two or three 
times during the night. 

" ' The name given to this bird by the aborigines is 
" Myrrlumbing," from the supposed resemblance of 
their whistling note to the sound of that word. They 
liave also a peculiar croaking note of alarm whilst at 
the water, which much resembles the loud croak of a 
frog. On one occasion one of these Parrots was caught 
in a hut, where it had apparently been attracted bv the 
light of a bush lamp ; it was put into a box, with a 
handful of dry grass. On examination the next morn- 
ing the bird could not be seen; it had placed the dry 
grass in a heap and had drawn out the inside straw. by 
straw until it had formed a hole, in which it had 
concealed itself.' " 

An example of this Parrakeet was presented to the 

* Im Geopeittaous tih« taill i£ shorter ttian' the ^'inig-, a-nd the 
-ola-ws are short and curved. In. its -wild s'tate it feeds chiefly 
on 'the «eed of the Porcupine-gr.ass. 



Zoological Society of London in 1857, and a second 
was purchased in 1873. 

Family Stringopid* (Night Parkots). 
This family is represented by one genus, containing 
two species ; they are very Owl-like Parrots in outline, 
though not in colour ; the beak is thick and swollen at 
the sides, without notch to the upper mandible; the 
nostrils open in a much swollen cere. The wings are 
short and rounded, as also is the tail, the feathers of 
which are somewhat pointed ; the tarsus is rather long ; 
the feathers soft, those round the eye arranged in a 
circle as in the Owls. In their wild state they feed 
upon grass, weeds, vegetables, fruits, nuts, seeds, and 
roots. They nest in holes under trees or rocks. 

Night Parrot or Kakapo (Stringops habroptilus). 
Above sap-green, tinged with verdigris on the greater 
wing-coverts ; each feather with a yellow central mark- 
ing, bounded on each side by a black band, which 
emits transverse irregular bands of the same colour ; 
outer webs of greater wing-coverts, flights, and tail 
brownish-buff, crossed by irregular black bands, be- 
tween each alternate pair the interval is lemon-yellow ; 
inner webs of flights black more or less banded with 
lemon-yellow ; feathers of crown brownish-black, edged 
with sap-green and greenish in the middle ; forehead, 
cheeks, ear-coverts, and projecting feathers of the face 
pale umber, with yellowish-white centres ; under sur- 
face pale greenish-yellow, washed with lemon-yellow, 
and more or less banded with pale yellow and black ; 
beak yellowish- white ; feet yellowish-brown ; irides 
black. Female apparently smaller, duller, and with less 
heavily constructed beak. Hab., New Zealand. 

Dr. Lyall, R.N., published an account of the habits 
of this species in the " Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society of London" for 1852, which is quoted in full 
by Gould, as follows : "Although the Kahapo is said 
to be still found occasionally on some parts of the high 
mountains in the interior of the north island of New 
Zealand, the only place -where we met with it, during 
our circumnavigation and exploration of the coasts of 
the islands in H.M.S. ' Acheron,' was at the south-west 
end of the middle island. There, in the deep sounds 
which intersect that part of the island, it is still found 
in considerable numbers, inhabiting the dry spurs of 
hills or flats near the banks of rivers, where the trees 
are high, and the forest comparatively free from fern 
or underwood. 

" The first place where it was obtained was on a hill 
nearly 4,000 feet above the level of the sea. It was 
also found living in communities on flats near the 
mouths of rivers close to the sea. In these places its 
tracks resembled footpaths made by man, and led us 
at first to imagine that there must be natives in the 
neighbourhood. These tracks were about a foot wide, 
regularly pressed down to the edges, which are two or 
three inches deep amongst the moss, and cross each 
other usually at right angles. 

" The Kakapo lives in holes under the roots of trees, 
and is also occasionally found under shelving rocks. 
The roots of many New Zealand trees growing partly 
above ground, holes are common under them. There 
^vere frequently tAvo openings to these holes, and occa- 
."ionally, though rarely, the trees over them were hollow 
for some distance up. 

"The only occasion on which the Kakapo was seen 
to fly was when it got up one of these hollow trees, and 
was driven to an exit higher up. The flight was very 
short, the wings being scarcely moved ; and the bird 
alighted on a tree at a lower level from the place 
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from whence it had come, but soon got higher up by 
climbing, using its tail to assist it. 

" Except when driven from its holes, the Kahapo is 
never seen during the day, and it was only by the 
assistance of dogs that we were enabled to find it.' 

"During the latter half of February, and the first 
half of March, whilst we were amongst the haunts of 
these birds, we found young ones in many of the 
holes, frequently only one, never more than two m 
the same hole. In one case, where there were two 
young ones, I found also an addled egg. There was 
usually, but not always, an old bird in the same hole 
with the young ones. 

" They build no nest, but simply scrape a slight 
hollow amongst the dry dust formed by decayed wood. 
The voung were of different ages, some being nearly 
fuUy' fledged, and others covered only with down. 
The egg is white, and about the size of a pigeon's, 
2^ in.ylong by 1 9-16 in. broad. 

The cry of the Kahapo is a hoarse croak, varied 
occasionally by a discordant shriek when irritated or 
hungry. The Maories say that during winter they 
assemble together in large numbers in caves, and, at 
the times of meeting, and again before dispersing to 
their summer haunts, that the noise they make is 
perfectly deafening." 

Dr. Lyall then gives some account of specimens 
which he kept as pets ; they were subject to sullen fits 
and used to bite severely. On the other hand. Sir 
George Grey gives them a good character, as lively, 
animated, playful, etc. When pleased with its food 
it makes a grunting noise. 

Between 1870 and 1875 no less than six examples of 
this Parrot were exhibited at Regent's Park, and in 
May, 1907, a specimen was deposited there. 



CHAPTER XV. 



ORDER COLUMB/E 
(Doves or Pigeons). 

Jerdon observes that the " Pigeons may be said to be 
intermediate to Easores and Insessores; and Cuvier con- 
sidered that they form the passage from one tribe to 
the other. Some ornithologists place them as an aber- 
rant family of the Masores; others as the last of the 
Insessores. They approximate the Masores by their 
vaulted beak, their large nasal fossae, covered by a soft 
membrane; their crop dilatable externally, the form of 
their tarsus and foot, and their blunt nails, their mas- 
sive form, and general physiognomy, and by their 
affording excellent food ; whilst they hold to the 
Insessores by their monogamous habits, the young being 
hatched blind and helpless, the hind toe being on a 
level with the other three, and the short tarsus never 
being spurred. In their internal anatomy, too, they 
equally partake of both, having the thick gizzard of the 
Rasores, and the small coeca and simple gastric glands 
of the Insessores. On the whole, I consider, with 
Wallace and others, that they approach the Easores 
more nearly than they do the Insessores." 

The Doves, as a general rule, form a platform of 
twigs in a tree as a nest, upon which they lay two white 
eggs. Some species, however, build and lay in caves, 
and others merely scratch a hollow in the earth and 
line it sparsely with dead grass or other herbage ; some 



species also only lay one egg." In a general way the 
Oolumhce are vegetable feeders, living upon fruit, 
young shoots of various plants, or seeds, but they also 
greedily devour earthworms ; and I suspect that the 
soft larvae of certain insects are not despised by them ; 
they eat them greedily in captivity. 

FatTiT Pigeons (Treronidce). 

I do not think it worth while to consider the three 
sub-families into which Salvadori has divided this 
family, chiefly upon the relative length and width of 
the bill. This is an excellent feature for the 
differentiation of the sexes ; but I should think that in 
the case of a multitude of species it would be less valu- 
able, the differences being more defined in one species 
than another, so that one would sometimes have to rely 
upon colouring to decide as to which sub-family a 
bird belonged to. Perhaps I am wrong; but I note 
that colouring enters into the diagnoses, and it is not a 
safe character to rely upon even for genera, much less 
for sub-families. 

The fruit pigeons, with a few exceptions, have four- 
teen tail feathers; the soles of their feet are very 
broad, each toe having the skin expanded at the sides. 
They are, for the most part, beautifully coloured birds, 
but common, and easily obtainable, as they should 
be, from the natives of the Papuan and South Pacific 
Islands, are hardly ever to be seen alive here ; or, if 
perchance one sickly bird does reach the London 
dealers, its price is so high as to be prohibitive. 

I supposed at one time that fruit pigeons might be 
difficult to feed during the journey home; but, on the 
contrary, I understand that they will readily accept 
moistened peameal or boiled potato, in the absence of 
fruit ; and I cannot see why preserved fruits should not 
be soaked in warm water and supplied as a change of 
diet. It is a, grievous thing that the lovely species of 
Ptilopus should so rarely be seen in captivity. 

In confinement, according to Russ, these birds may 
be fed upon a soft food mixture, boiled carrot, potato, 
figs, moistened white bread, boiled rice, as well as 
minced raw meat and hard-boiled dried egg. I should 
be inclined to omit the raw meat and substitute a few 
small earthworms or mealworms. 

Wedge-tailed Feott Pigeon (Sphenocercus sphenurus). 

Upper surface olive-green; the back washed with 
maroon ; lesser upper wing-coverts maroon ; median and 
greater-coverts olive-green, the latter narrowly edged 
with yellow ; flights mostly slate-black, narrowly edged 
with yellow; but the tertiaries olive-green; tail of the 
latter colour, but increasingly tinged with grey, and 
with an ill-defined subterminal blackish band ; head, 
neck, and under surface mostly greenish-yellow, but 
the crown and breast suffused with rufous ; sides grey, 
with green edges to the feathers; flanks dark green, 
with yellowish- white borders to the feathers ; centre of 
abdomen yellowish-white ; longer under tail-coverts buff 
or pale ashy, the basal ones green towards base, yel- 
lowish-white towards tips ; wing beiow leaden-grey ; 
tail below grey; bill dull smalt-blue, very pale blue 
towards tip; feet crimson-pink; orbital skin pale smalt- 
blue ; irides with an inner ring of pale bright-blue, and 
an outer ring of buffy-pink. Female of a darker green, 
with no maroon on the back and wings, which are 
uniform with the rest of the upper surface ; crown and 
breast not suffused with rufous ; the longer under 

* It iaa been etated tKat tlie Columim never lay more than 
two ejrps, bat I liavo seem three weU-girown. young in tbe aest 
of the BuTopeam WoodLPigeou; of course, two females may JiaTa 
deposited in the same nest. 
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tail-coverts yellowish-white, centred with ashy olive- 
;green. Hab., " Kaschmir, along the Himalayas and 
Burmese countries as far south as Mooleyit in Tenas- 
serim." (Salvadori). 

Jerdon says ("Birds of India," Vol. III., p. 453): 
" They frequent hig'h trees, and feed, of course, exclu- 
■eively on fruit. Hiitten. found them breeding in May 
andi June, making the usual nest of dried twigs, and 
with two white eggs. 

" The male has a most agreeable note, more prolonged 
jind musical than tliat of Crocopus. Blytb eaye of it : 
'The notes 'bear some resemblance to the human voice 
in singing, and are highly musical in tone, being con- 
siderably prolonged and modulated, but always terminat- 
ing abruptly, and ©very time the stave is repeated 
exactly as before, so that it soon ibeoomes weaxieome to 
a European ear.' After moulting in confinement the' 
green colour, in some specimens, becomes replaced by 
A delicate pearl-grey, ajid the russet tinge of the head 
-and breast becomes palle marone." 

Buiss states that in captivity in Europe this species 
^as only appeared at the London Zoological Gardens, an 
•exaimple having been presented in. 1867 and' a second 
■ten years later. 

Waalia Fkuit-Pigbon {Vinago waalia). 

Upper surface mostly olive ; leaser and median wing- 
^overts, ©xoeipting the innermost onee, rich yinoue; 
wings otherwise MackLsh-brown, the outer median and 
.greater coverts and the secondaries with yellow iBorders 
to the outer wehs, the primiariee with narrow yellowish 
edges; central tail-feathers leaden-grey, the other 
ieatheiB with a terminal leaden-grey belt ; head, neck, 
■and front of breast greyish-olive ; back of breast bright 
J ello w ; sides oHve-greyish ; abdomen wRitieh JO'uff ; 
.thighs ibuff, more or less yellowish ; under tail-coverts 
■B-ith broadi whitish-buff borders, the centres of the 
.smaller ones dark Olivaceous- grey, of tli« longer onee 
-chestnut ; wings below and axillaries leaden-grey ; under 
-win.g-covert''s slightly greenish; tail ibelow black with 
.a hroad terminal grey ielt; bill bluish-grey with the 
Sbase red ; feet pinkish-yellow ; iridee blue, with an outer 
.rim of salmon-pink (" vphdtieh-yellow " — ^Antinori). 
I'emale smaller, and probably with a more slender biU. 
Ha;b., "North-East Africa, Somalfland, Socotra, and 
Ahrough the Equatorial region to iSenegambia. " (Sal- 
vadori.) 

Heuglin save : " According to my notes the iris is 
neither whitish "with a Wuish tinge, violet, or yellowish 
with a distinct sky-'olue ring, or brownieh-yellow with 
JS. similar ring, or, lastly, sky-blue encircled with 
"brownish-yellow." He remarks respecting the wild 
3ife (" Ornithologie Nord-Ost Africa's," Vol. I., pp. 819, 
S20) : " Brehm, like myself, considers this to be a resi- 
dent bird, and according to him it assembles in small 
'families in the deeper mountain vaiUeys and the plains 
of Samhar (Aibyssinian coastal region), lying_ imme- 
diately at the foot of the mounitainB, in -wihich the 
beauty of the tropical region has become permanent. 
"Lofty umbrageous acacias, w.hich the Christ-thorn sur- 
"Tounds as a protection and the Orisus with its manifold 
tendril® interlaces, there form the chosen home of this 
pigeon, while in the mountain valleys the beautiful 
■tamarinds, kigeliae, with their dense foliage, and lastly 
the shady summits of the more mighty eycamoree, stm 
■afford suitable residences. On the other hand, I never 
'■met with the Waalia upon acacias or kigeOias. 

"It is a tolerablv skulking bird, which understands 
-well how to conceal itself in the foliage and, as it were, 
to crouch against the grey-green branches of the fig 
i;rees, so that one ra.rely catches sight of it. If one 
-■approaches the f^-vourite trees, one of the pigeons after 



another shoots noisily off in the oppotsite direction in order 
again to conceal itself in the crown of another tree. The 
Waalia betrays its presence to the hunter, however, fronu 
a great distance by its restless disposition, the flapping 
of its w,inigs, and a peculiar twittering and whistling of 
the amorous males, lastly in that these birds are always 
busy feeding and throw a quantity of fruits on the 
ground. When flying away one notices a violent jerk 
or forward impulse, and then the vigorous flapping of 
the -wings. The flight itself is quick as lightning and 
direct, in spite of the heavy body, but the necessary 
effort required for it seems soon to tire the pigeon. 
According to my hunter's a.ssurance, the W'aalia breeds 
in the hollow branches of the daro trees. I did not see 
it on the earth. We also never found cereals in the 
crop. At the time when figs are rip© its whole face is 
often plastered with the ^-ellow pulp of these fruits, also 
the fat is of a deep yellow colour, while the dry flesh 
is hard and tasteless." 

Two specimens of this pigeon reached the London 
Zoological Gardens in November, 1898. 

Thick-billed Fkuit-Pigeon (Vinago crassirostris) . 

Upper surface mostly dark oKve ; upper ■wing-coverts 
near bend of wing dark purple ; greater coverts with a 
pale yellow band near tips ; primary coverts and flights 
blackish, the latter edged with yellow; ta.il dark grey, 
central feathers edged with olivaceous towards the base, 
lateral ones black about the middle; head, neck, and 
breast daiwk olivaceous-grey ; abdomen, flanks, and tibial 
feathers yellow; flank-feathers dark olive down the 
centre; under ■wing-coverts and flights below leaden- 
grey, the former edged ■with dark olive ; tail below 
black, with a broad terminal grey 'belt ; bill short and 
ttjick, grey at tip, dark red at base'; feet yellow; irides 
bluish-white. Female smaller and of a deeper colour. 
Hab., "Islands of St. Thomas and RoUas, W. Africa." 
(Salvadori.) 

I can discover no field notes relating to this species, 
nor does Dr. Russ seem ■to have noticed it, although 
it ■was represented in the London Zoological Society's 
collection as long ago as 1865, and was again received 
in 1864. 

Barb-faoed FauiT-PiGEON {Vinago calva). 

Above mostly olive-green ; a broad leaden-grey collar 
at base of hind neck ; a vinous-purple patch near the 
bend of the wing; primary -coverts and flights black, 
the latter edged ■with yellow ; greater ■wing-coverts and 
secondaries bordered with yellow ; tail grey, the lateral 
feathers with a more or less distinct paler terminal belt ; 
forehead naked, and apparently swollen into a large 
knob ; head, neck, and underparts more or less yellowish 
olive-green ; flanks olive, the feathers edged with 
yellowish-white ; centre of abdomen pale yellow ; tibial 
feathers bright yellow ; under tail-coverts cinnamon, 
edged with pale buff, the smaller ones partly olive, edged 
with whitish ; under wing-coverts greenish leaden-grey ; 
flights below leaden-grey ; tail below black, with a 
terminal grey belt; bill bluish-grey, red towards base; 
feet yellowish-flesh or orange-yellow ; irides blue, sur- 
rounded by a red rim. Female smaller, with smaller 
vinous patch on the shoulder, and little or no grey on 
the nape. Hab., " Western Africa from Bissao to 
Angola, and through Equatorial Africa to East Africa, 
as far south as Zambesi." (Salvadori.) 

Heuglin gives no account of the habits of this pigeon 
in his work, but Reichenow describes its call-note as 
a prolonged turr. Dr. S. L. Hinde (The Ibis, 1898, 
p. 586) says : — " Common wherever there are a few 
trees from Mombasa Island inland. This bird never 
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feeds on the ground, and I should think it. doubtful 
whether it ever alights there." 

Mr. Boyd Alexander observes [The Ibis, 1903, 
p. 395) :—" Iris blue; bill bluish horn-coloured, soft 
parts crimson ; legs and feet orange-yellow. . 

" A common pigeon in the vicinity of cultivation. 
Mr. G. L. Bates (The Ibis, 1907, p. 419) says : " The 
' Obefl ' is the most abundant pigeon m every place 
where I have been. It was often seen in the Zima 
country. It is found wherever there is ripe, wild fruit, 
but is most abundant in old clearings where the ' Um- 
brella-tree ' (' Aseii ') grows. I have seen large flocks 
in the more open inhabited country, where the above- 
named tree grows abundantly, in the dry season (July) ; 
and I used also to see large flocks in the mangroves of 
the Lower Benito River at the same season. But 
usually the birds are seen, three or four or half a dozen 
together, among the leaves of the trees in which they 
feed ; or, on a cool, misty morning, perched motionless 
on a high,, bare limb. The call which they make at 
intervals while feeding is very unlike the cooing of a 
Dove. It consists of several varied syllables, suggesting 
words of human speech, and my Bulu boy can tell you 
what the Obeii says, 

" Specimens shot in July were breeding. A bird was 
seen- sitting on its nest in. September. This pigeon 
makes a rude nest in the forks of small trees, often near 
villages. It lays two white eggs." 

Jlr. A. L. Butler, writing on the birds of the Egyp- 
tian Soudan [T/ie Ibis, 1908, p. 248), says :— " These 
Fruit-Pigeons were abundant between Meshra-el-Rek 
and Chak Chak, collected in flocks to feed on the fruit 
of a large Fir us locally known as the ' Gameiza.' They 
have a clear, modulated whistling note, like that of 
Osinotj eron." 

Mr. Douglas Carruthers describes the soft parts as 
follows [TJie Ibis, 1908, p. 316) :— " Iris blue; frontal 
knob and base of bill scarlet, tip pale grey ; feet yellow, 
claws pale grey." 

According to Mr. G. L. Bates {TJie Ibis, 1908, p. 562) 
this pigeon appears to breed all the year round in 
Southern Kamerun. 

Between the years 1870 and 1872 the London Zoo- 
logical. Society received no less than nine examples of 
this Fruit-Pigeon, and Russ says that after 1870 it was 
imported fairly frequently, but does not mention its 
arrival at any of the Continental Gardens. 

Delalande's Fkitit-Pigeon [Vinago delalandei). 

Upper surface mostly olive-yellow ; a broad grey 
collar at back of hind neck ; lesser wing-coverts vina- 
ceous towards bend of wing ; primary-coverts and flights 
black, the primaries edged, the secondaries and greater 
coverts bordered, with yellow ; terminal third of tail 
pale whitish olive ; head, neck, and under surface 
greyish-green ; centre of abdomen and tibial feathers 
bright yellow ; feathers of flanks olive along the centre, 
with broad, white borders ; under tail-coverts chestnut, 
with broad, whitish borders, the basal ones olive with 
white borders ; under wing-coverts and flights below 
leaden-grey ; tail below black with a whitish-grey 
terminal belt; bill with the basal half crimson, the 
terminal half pale slate-colour ; feet vermilion ; irides 
pale blue, whitish towards the pupil. Female smaller; 
the head and neck more uniform, and of a deeper olive- 
green than in the male ; the under tail-coverts olive, 
broadly bordered with whitish, and with very little 
cinnamon in the centre. Hab., " Eastern and Southern 



Africa, from Mombasa to Kaffraria, and inland as far 
as the Nyassa." (Salvadori.) 

Stark and Sclater (" Birds of South Africa, VoL 
IV., pp. 158, 159) describe the soft parts as follows :— 
" Iris pale blue to greyish or greenish-white ; bill light 
bluish-horn ; cere bright scarlet ; tarsus and feet bright 
orange to vermilion." They thus describe the habits ; — 
" This Green Pigeon seems to be a partial migrant, 
making its appearance suddenly when the wild berries 
and fruits of certain trees, especially figs, on which it 
chiefly feeds, are ripening. It is usually seen in small 
flocks, though occasionally found solitary. Owing to 
the colour of its plumage, and to its habit of frequenting 
tall and thickly-leaved trees, it is difficult to observe; 
moreover, it sits very close, only dashing out with 
rapid flight at the last moment. The Woodwards, how- 
ever, found it very easy to shoot when feeding, and 
state that it is usually fat, and very delicate eating. 
The note is a somewhat musical whistle, and is quit& 
different to the cooing of other pigeons. 

" Ayres found a, nest of this species in the Magalies- 
bergen of the Transvaal towards the end of November,. 
1882 ; it was composed of the usual layer of sticks, and 
was not more than ten feet from the ground ; it con- 
tained a well-fledged young bird and an addled white 
egg." . 

Mr. J. L. Sowerby, describing birds from ilashona- 
land [The Ibis, 1898, p. 575), says : " This pigeon ap- 
peared suddenly in rather large flocks to feed on the- 
fruit of certain trees. It has a note quite unlike an 
ordinary pigeon's, being more of a whistle than a 
' coo.' " 

ilr. Guy A. K. Marshall also remarks (The Ibis, 
1900, p. 261) ; " This handsome bird is common and 
generally distributed, though subject to partial migra- 
tions depending on the ripening of the various fruits. 
on which it feeds. It is especially fond of the wild, 
fig, the dense foliage of which affords it excellent pro- 
tection, rendering it very hard to detect, as it sits very 
close, but it dashes out with considerable speed when: 
roused. Its flesh is excellent." 

It appears from a. note in The Ibis for 1901, p. 176, 
.that in British Central Africa the bill of this bird is- 
" white," and its native name there is " Xyandi." 

A note in The Ibis for 1904, p. 200, by :\Ir. G. C. 
Shortridge, merely repeats the observations already 
recorded by other collectors. 

Mr. C. P. il. Sivynnerton, writing on the " Birds of. 
Gazaland" (The Ibis, 1907, pp. 305, 306), gives the 
following interesting account of the hahits : " Extremely 
common throughout the district, and usually to be- 
found feeding in flocks wherever wild figs or other- 
ripe- fruits are to be had, while frequently visiting the 
forest-patches for food, though in this case it seldom 
descends below the upper branches of the trees. It 
iis evidently double-hrooded, as I have -had young 
-■brought to me in October a-n-d again have found a nest 
with eggs-^the usual frail structure of sticks, about 
10 feet from the ground — in Ohirinda (somewhat to my^ 
surprise) in January ; the large wild fig-trees which 
are scattered through the more open country are- 
favourite nesting-sites. They are stolid birds, those 
in my aviary, even when freshly caught, allowing me 
to appixiach quite close before moving, and merely 
staring stupidly though quite evidently in fear. The 
call is a piping ' kiireti, hureti, kureti,' followed by a 
harsh ' hvrrrr.' The 'natives say that one individual 
out of -a flock will sometimes purposely give a, false 
alarm, returning immediately and enjoying the feast 
alone." 

Miss Alderson (The Avicidturcd Magazine, SecondZ 
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Series, Vol. I., pp. 232, 253) describes an example of 
this species in the possession of a friend which was fed 
upon boiled maize ; it did not long survive. An example 
was presented to the London Zoological Society in 
1892. 

PUBrLE-SHOTILDERED PruIT-PiGBON 

(Crocop%i>> pJioenicoptertis). 

The adult male has the crown of the head and the 
•ear-coverts ash grey ; the forehead, lores, and throat 
gi-eenish ; the neck and breast yellowish green ; front of 
the mantle occupied by a half-collar of ash grey ; 
remainder of ba-ck, including the scapularies, innermost 
lesser wing coverts, and tertiaries olive green ; upper 
tail-ooverts washed with grey ; wing-coverts near bend 
■of wing lilac ; greater coverts bordered with pale 
yellow, forming an oblique bar across the wing ; flights 
hlackish with narrow pale yellow edges ; tail above grey, 
■yellowish olivaceous at the base ; chest, abdomen, 
•flajiks, and axillaries pale grey ; wings, below leaden 
grey ; the coverts with slightly greenish edges ; tail 
"below black with a broad terminal grey belt ; bill 
whitish ; feet deep yellow ; iris crimson with an outer 
■circle of smalt blue. 

The female differs in having hardly a trace of lilac 
on the bend of the wing, and the under tail coverts 
slate grey in the middle, more or less varied with 
chestnut. Hab., Eastern portion of the Punjah and 
Hajpootana, through the North-Western and Central 
Provinces to Bengal and the Eastern Himalayas. 

According to Jerdon (" Birds of India," Vol. III., 
-p. 448), Tickell "states that it breeds in the thick damp 
forests to the southward, towards Sumhulpore, during 
the rains. Many breed in various parts of Lower 
"BeiigaL; and, as Blyth remarks, in the hot weather, not 
during the rains." 

Hume {" Nests and Eggs of Indian Birds," pp. 
371, 372) says that this species breeds from March to 
■June. He adds : " I have 'Only myself found two of its 
nests, both in the Etawah district (where I have taken 
at least a dozen of those of 0. cJilorigaxtpr) . both placed 
near the outside of large ma^ngo-trees, at heights of from 
■20 to 30 feet from the ground, and in the vicinity of 
■water. 

" The nests were slight twig-structures, laid upon two 
or three thin branchlets, forming a horizontal fork, 
devoid of lining, and perhaps 6 inches in diameter and 
1 inch in thickness, with a shallow central depression 
Tjarely i inch in depth. Two i.^, I believe, the full com- 
plement of the eggs. 

" The eggs a.re of the usual Pigeon type, white and 
glossy, as a rule broad, nearly perfect, ovals, but occa- 
sionally in this and other species of Green Pigeons a 
•good deal pointed at one end. 

: " In length they vary fnom 1.16 to 1.35, and in 
"breadth from 0.9 to 1.0; but the average of eighteen 
eggs is 1.23 by 0.95." 

According to Ram Bramha Sanayl, the superintendent 
of the Zoological Garden at Calcutta, this bird does not 
appear to bear captivity well. It is a strange fact, 
"but it is an undoubted one, that many species _ of 
tropical origin do not bear captivity in a tropical 
country (though it be their native one) so well as they 
do in our inclement land ; either the soaked or parched 
gram which they constantly get is not sufficiently 
nourishing, or they need plenty of exercise to enable 
"them to bear the overpowering heat of the climate. 
■ An example of this species was deposited at the 
London Zoological Gardens in 1864, and a second speci- 
men was presented the same year. In 1893 it arrived 
at the Berlin Gardens. 



Southern Feuit- Pigeon (Orocojjus chlororjaxler). 

Differs from the preceding species in its almost 
wholly grey crown, very slightly tinged with greenish 
on the forehead ; tail above grey, with scarcely a trace 
of yellowish-green at the base, or none at all ; the 
under surface pale yellowish-green. Female differing 
from the male in the iU-defined purple tinge near the 
bend of the wing, and the under tail-coverts grey in. 
the middle, more or less mixed with chestnut. Hab., 
India, as far north as Nepal, and Ceylon. 

■Colonel Legge ("■Birds of Ceylon," Vol. II., pp. 723, 
724) observes that he was never fortunate enough to 
meet with this Pigeon. He adds : " As regards this fine 
Pigeon's habits in Ceylon I know nothing but that it 
is said by Layard to be very fond of the fruit of the 
banyan. Jerdon states that ' it comes in large parties, 
generally about 9 a.m., to certain spots on river-banks 
to drink, and, after taking a draught of water, occa- 
sionally walks a few steps to the damp sand, appearing 
to pick up small pebbles, pieces of gravel or sand.' 
Their call, he says, 'is very similar to that of the 
Bengal Green Pigeon " ; but this he does not describe. 
Like all its famrLj', it is entirely frugivorous in diet. 
Captain Butler states that the berries of the Ficus 
indira appear to be its favourite food. 

" Nidi^cation. — ^This Green Pigeon breeds throughout 
Continental India from ilarch till June, making, accord- 
ing to .Mr. Hume, a typical Dove's nest, and laying two' 
white eggs. Mr. Blewitt, writing concerning nests he 
found near Hansie, says that they ' were placed on 
various trees, mostly growing on the canal-bank, at 
heights of from 14 to 18 feet from the ground. TThey 
were composed of Shishum, Zizi/plius, and Keeker twigs, 
in some cases slenderly and in others somewhat densely 
put together. One or two were absolutely without 
lining ; but they were mostly very scantily lined with 
leaves, feathers, or fine straw.' "This is remarkable for 
a Pigeon'.s nest, as they usually have no lining at all, 
and other observers testify to there being none in the 
case of this species. The birds sit very close, Messrs. 
Hume and JIarshall both stating, with regard to nests 
found by them at different times, that they pelted the 
bird without her flying .away. The eggs average in 
size '1.25 hy 0.95 iiich.' " A specimen of this species 
was deposited at the London Zoological Gardens in 1895. 

Nepal Thick-billed Fruit-Pigeon (Treron nipalensis). 

Neck, rump, and upp.er tail- coverts olive-green ; 
mantle and lesser upper Aving-covei-ts chestnut; wings 
othei-wise. black ; the nredian and greater coverts and 
secondaries with yellow edges ; middle ■tail-feathers olive- 
green, other feathers grey crossed iby a median Mack 
belt , crown asihy, pailer on the forehead ; breast and 
.'bdomen olive-green, tih© former faintly tinged with 
fulvous ; sides leaden-grey ; flanks green mixed with 
w.hite ; under tail'-coverts cinoamon ; bill pale yello^wisti 
or greenish-whit;e tipped with grecnusJi, the gape and 
base of upper mandible to nostri^ls bright red ; feet lake 
— to coxad-red ; ©■rbitail skin pea-green ; irides^ varying 
from bright orange to yeljowish-red. Female with olive- 
green in place of the chestnut on the plumage above, and 
the under tail-coverts white or buffisih-wh-ite, irregularly 
barredl -svith greon. Hab., " Eastern Bengal and South- 
Eastern Himalayas, extends dovm the ■Malay Peninsula 
to Sumatra, Borneo, and the Philippines ; it occurs also 
in Siam and Cochin-China.'" (Salvadori.) 

Jerdon does not desciibe the habits of this .species, 
but m.erely coirmients upon its extremely strong bill. 

The laitie Colonel Cliarles T. Bingham found nests in. 
Tenasserim, respecting which I quote from Hume's 
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" Nests and Eggs of Indian Birds," Vol. II., p. 570, as 
follows : — " I (found several neSts of ithiis ibird, ■which 
breeds in the Thoungj^^een forests, throughout the end 
of Febru'ary and' the -sviliolle of M.a)rdh. My first foiur 
nests were all fonmd dm one day, and all were littile plat- 
fonns of straw on, ihorizontaiUy- growing tamboos, con- 
taining each a ooupl© of oinfledgod young. This was on 
the 3rd March. Again on the 22nd M'aox;h I ,got a nest 
similarly placed, with two eggs so aiardl-eeit that I failed 
to save theni. 

" The only other egg I got "was on the 23th March, 
near Yok village, in the Meplay district. It was placed 
in the usual fliimsy nest in the fork of a small 'tree about 
10 feet aibove the ground, and was pure white in colour 
and perfectly fredh. I procuired the female to make 
certain." According to Hume this egg measures "1.13 
by 0.89." 

Russ 'States that in 1894 G. Bosz, of Cologne, imported 
this ispecdes for the first time, and forwarded it to him 
for identification. 

Double-banded Feuii-Pigeon {Osmotreron bicincta). 

" Male, above green, brighter and more yellow on the 
forehead, with the tisuai yellow wing band; 
occipital region andl nape ash grey; tail grey, ivith a 
blackish m.edial band on ail but its middle feathers ; 
beneath green, ydlovidsli on th& throat, and with a 
large buflf-orange patch on the breast, surmounted by 
a narrow lilao ba.id somewhat broader on the sides ; 
vent pale yelHow ; under tail-'OOverhs cinnamon coloured, 
and the lower surface of the tail blackish, tipped with 
greyish, white." 

" The female differs in wanting the Mue and orange 
breast, in the whole lower surface being brighter green, 
and in the lower tail-co verts being mingled reddish 
ashy and buffy wliite ; bill greenish glaucous; legs 
pinkish-red; irides red, smrounded by a blue circle. " 
(Jerdon.) Ha,b., " >Sui>Himailayan region, Eastern 
Central Provinces of India and Burm^eee countries, 'as 
far east as Cochin-China and Hainan, and also the Malay 
Peninsula, with the island of Salanga aJid Ceylon." 
(Salvadori.) 

In India this bird lio generally .■■een in flocks of fifty, 
sixty, or more individuals. It flies very rapidly; its 
note is very melodious. The young are often brought 
into the, Calcutta market abouit June. 

Ceylonese birds are slightly smaller than those of 
India. They frequent low jungle, the outskirts of the 
forest, detached rows of trees in the open, or ahnost 
anywhere where their 'favoqi'iiite food may be found. 
The Ceylon birds, excepting when feeding, ^ire seen 
mostly in smaiH ooimpanies. The favourite food of the 
species consists of berries of t,be bo, banyan, palu, and 
poppalille tr^es ; its times for drinking are at seven in 
the morning and foar in the afternoon. 

Nidifioation commen'^es in May or June, but sonietimes 
continues until August ; the nest is form,ed of twigs, 
and lined with roots ; it is placed either in a fork or 
near the end of a brandh, and 'Contains two glo'ssy white 
eggs. 

A female of this species was depo.?ited at the London 
Zoological Gardens in 1854, and tlie same year 'a second 
example was presented ; in 1895 ilr. Frank Finn also 
gave a '.si>ecnnen to the 'Society. 

Pahbot FatJiT-PiGEON {Osmotreron verncms). 

Green ; neck all a-ound vinaoeous purple ; mantle, back, 
lesser and median upper wing-coverts dull grass-green ; 
upper tail-coverts with a rufescent tinge; greater coverts 
and flights black, the former and the tertiaries with 



pajle yellow bord,ers; tail dark slate-grey with a broad 
sub-terminal black Belt, ill -defined on ithe central 
feathers ; head, chin, and throat grey ; the forehead,. 
sides of .bead ,and throat faintly tinged with greenish; 
a deep orange patch on the breast ; abdomen yellowish- 
green; sides and under surface of wing pale slate-grey ; 
flanks and vent pale yellow, varied with grey ; tibial 
plumes piale yellow; under tail-co rerts 'Ohestmit; itaal 
below block, narrowly tipped with grey; ,bill pale- 
leaden girey, cere dirty ydllow; feet carnation-pink or 
pale lake-red; irides with an ou'ter ring of rose-pink, a. 
central ring of Prussian blue, and an inner ring ol 
ultramarine. Feon'ale with the head, neok, and brea-st, 
green, forehead, sides of ihead, throat and breast tinged 
with dull yellowish ; under tail-coverts buffish-white,. 
more or less suffused with pale dull cinnamon, the lattee 
often mottled with diark ■gr,6y or greenish-grey ; the grey 
on the head, the vinous purple on the neck, and ther 
orange on the breast are all wanting. Hab., " Siam and 
Cochin-China, South of Tenasserim, Malay Peninsula, 
Sum'atra, Nias, Bangka, Bilfliton, Java, Sumbawa, 
Borneo, ithe Philippines^ 'Siulu Islands, and Celebes."' 
(Salvadori.) 

The following notes on the nidifioation of this speciesi 
ooour in 'Hume's " Nests and Eggs of Indian Birds," 
Second Edition, Vol. II., p. 375 : — "Mr. Davison, writing 
from Southern Tenasserim, says : — ' On the 12th of 
January (1880) I found a nest of this Pigeon in a small, 
very dense ithorny bush. The nest was of the usual 
pigeon and dove type, consisting m'eraly of a few dry- 
twigs. It was placed about 5 feet from the ground.' " 

" These eggs measure 1.15 in length 'by 0.81 and 0.82: 
respectively in breadth. 

"Two other eggs found at Kussoom, in the Malay 
Peninsula, on the 7th July measure 1.11 and 1.05 in 
length, by 0.86 and 0.85 respectively in breadth. 

" The eggs are ovals, varying from moderately broad'. 
to consdderably elongated ones, always apparently 
obtuse at one end, often at 'both. They are pure white- 
and have little gloss." 

Russ observes that Kelhani observed them very 
numerously in Malacca, but especially on the weU- 
woodedi islands of the peninsula. Every evening before 
'sundown they flew, always in the same direction, in- 
about five or ten individuals, occasionally in great flocks,, 
in order to 'spend the night in a favourite group of trees. 
If, however, they were much shot at, after a few even- 
ings tbey altered their route. Their flight is ewift.. 
The Bam.3 gentleman found them breeding in Perak 
among ibushes in marshy valleys. They consitruct a 
small flat nest loosely formed of dry twigs at about 
2 to 3 feet from the ground. The dlutoheB consisted of 
two eggs of a d'elioate cinnaimon-red' colour, white when: 
blown. 

According to Blaauw, this species is not only spiteful 
towards its own kind, but even will not permit its wife 
to approach it; the male of a true pair injured its 
female so severely that it was impossible to keep themt 
together in a large flight. He tried various experi- 
ments, but could not get two to agree, and consequently 
failed to breed with them. He says that the voice is. 
the most noticeable thing about this Pigeon. It com- 
mences with a. sharp, long-drawn krah hrdh, frequently 
repeated, then follows a kind of barking and mewing,, 
and krah krah terminates the exercise. At the time the 
tail is moved up and down, the bill is widely opened,, 
and the head jerked forwards and backwards. 

A pair of this species reached the London Zoological 
Gardens in 1876, the Amsterdam Gardens acquired the 
species in 1882, G. Reisz exhibited & pair at tha 
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" Ornia " Exhibition in 1893, and priced them at 25 
marks, and of late years others have appeared from 
time to time in the bird-market. 

We now come to the most brilliantly-coloured of the 
Fruit-Pigeons, birds which it would be a delight to see 
in our aviaries, but which are incomprehensibly rare in 
the bird-market, namely, the species of the large genus 
Ptilojms. 

The British JIuseum Catalogue describes no less than 
seventy-five different forms of this most attractive 
group. Mr. D. G. Elliot, speaking of their geographical 
distribution, says : " The members of the genus 
Ptilopus are found in only two of the zoogeographical 
regions of the earth, viz., the Oriental and Australian. 
Of these the latter contains by far the great majority 
of the species, and . . . the Papuan group of the 
Austro-Malayan sub-region is apparently the head- 
quarters of the genus. The Polynesian sub-region also 
possesses many species ; but they are altogether of a 
different style of plumage, and constitute almost a 
division by themselves. 

Of the seventy-five known species only seven appear 
to have been imported alive into Europe, although many 
thousands of specimens have been wantonly slaughtered 
in order to decorate ladies' bonnets ; indeed, Mr. Elliot 
states that he saw one box three feet square containing 
hundreds of examples of one species, which were 
destined to be torn to pieces to supply the demands of 
this disgraceful fashion.* 

Jamboo Fbuit-Pigeon {Ptilopus jamhu). 

The adult male has the head to the middle of the 
crown, behind the eyes, across the ear-coverts to the 
throat, deep crimson ; the back of head, nape, and 
upper parts generally bronze-green ; the primaries are 
black, with dark blue-green outer webs ; their tips and 
secondaries narrowly edged externally with buffish 
white ; tail above green, but with somewhat buffish 
terminal band ; the back of ear-coverts, sides, and front 
of neck pure white, tinted with buff on the sides of 
the breast and all over the abdomen ; a chestnut stripe 
passes down the chin and middle of throat ; the middle 
of the breast is flushed with pink ; the flanks, axillaries, 
and thighs are greyish-green ; the under tail-coverts 
deep cinnamon ; wings below leaden grey, excepting 
the under-coverts, which are green ; tail below blackish- 
grey, with pale terminal band ; bill bright yellow ; 
feet deep red ; iris red. 

The female has the facial mask of a duller crimson, 
the stripe down the throat deep cinnamon ; the breast 
greyish-green, changing behind to greyish-white ; the 
under tail-coverts paler than in the male. The young 
are most like the female, but show no crimson on the 
head and have buflSsh- white under tail-coverts. Hab., 
Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Bangka, Billiton, and 
Borneo. 

Mr. C. Hose says (The Ibis, 1893, p. 422) that this 
is a " low- country species, but found on Mount Dulit 
at 5,000 ft." 

Mr. Prank Finn {The Ihis, 1901, p. 443) observes 
that Mr. Rutledge, of Calcutta, has on a few occasions 
procured the lovely Ptilopus jambu, and he adds : 
" Fruit-Pigeons are quite easy to keep, as they live 
well on any soft vegetable food, such as satoo paste or 
boiled rice, and I wonder that the home dealers do not 
take more trouble to introduce these most exquisitely 
coloured birds." 

Mr. L. Wray, jun., states (cf. "Proceedings of the 

* I believe aji eighth epecies liaa been imported eince this 
aooount wenit to press. 



Zoological Society," 1887, p. 432) that this species is 
very rare in Perak. He describes the soft parts a& 
follows : " Irides white, bill yellow, feet and legs red." 

As this is the unfortunate bird referred to by Mr. 
Elliot as one of the subjects chosen for wholesale 
slaughter, as, moreover, it is common at Banjermassing, 
in Borneo, and probably in other parts of the Malay 
Archipelago, which it inhabits, there ought to be no 
difiioulty in securing living examples. In its wild state 
it subsists chiefly upon various species of figs. 

This species first reached the London Zoological 
Gardens in 1870 ; a pair was added in 1874 and a fourth 
example in 1875 ; it reached the Amsterdam Gardens ini 
1874. 

Banded Fbuit-Pigeon {Ptilopus fasciatus). 

Back, rump, and upper tail-coverts bronzy green; 
wings shining green, with yellow edges to the flights ; 
inner secondaries with lilac spots towards the tips ; 
tail above green, with a, broad yellow terminal belt; 
forehead and crown magenta, faintly edged behind 
with yellow ; back of head, neck, and breast greyish- 
green ; throat yellowish- white ; a dark purple band 
between the breast and abdomen ; the latter rufescent 
in the centre ; hinder abdomen and vent yellow ; under 
tail-coverts yellow, tinged with orange, or even slightly 
rosy; tail below dark grey, with a pale grey terminal 
belt tinged with yellow ; bill greenish-grey ; feet 
purple ; irides yellowish-buff. Female smaller, with 
no yellow edging to the magenta on the crown ; the 
back of neck and mantle greyish-green, paler than the 
back; underparts altogether greener. Hab., Samoan 
Islands. 

The Rev. S. J. Whitmee {" Proceedings of the Zoo- 
logical Society," 1873, p. 153) says : " The Ptilopus 
fasciatus- is a favourite bird with the natives of these 
islands, and is kept very generally by them. Its 
native name is Mcmu-tagi (the crying bird). The 
Samoans train it to act as a decoy, and take it into 
the woods in a wicker cage open at the top. When it 
calls, other birds come to it and enter the cage, when 
they are taken by the native, who lies hidden near the 
spot. The birds thus taken are eaten by the natives. 
But this custom of decoying is going out now in con- 
sequence of the ease with which the birds may be 
shot. ' ' 

Mr. M. J. NicoU {The Ibis, 1904, p. 61) says : " This 
beautiful little Pigeon is not uncommon in Upolu at 
an altitude of about 1,000ft., but is very shy. It feeds 
on the fruit of a tall tree ; this fruit is about the size 
of a large olive, and is swallowed entire." 

In his " Three "Voyages of a Naturalist," p. 236, 
the same writer observes : " The most numerous and 
probably the most beautifully coloured of all the birds 
in Samoa is a small Dove, of about the size of a Turtle- 
Dove, with an emerald green back, a ruby red crown, 
and a brilliantly-coloured breast of several shades of 
red and yellow." 

Russ observes that at the Exhibition of the " Ornis " 
Society of Berlin in 1881 Miss Virginia Wohlgemuth, 
of Charlottenburg, near Berlin, sent this lovely 
Pigeon, which is prized here on account of its beauty 
and rarity. The brother of the lady, who was an 
oificer of the German marine, had brought it from the 
Samoan Islands. Otherwise it has only once arrived 
alive in Europe, one example in 1862 at the Zoological 
Gardens of London." 

" In 1883 Miss Wohlgemuth made me a present of the 
pigeon, and it survived for two years longer in my bird- 
room. It was evidently of a good age when I received 
it. It sat motionless there, or fed upon the food 
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mentioned at p. 840.* Barely, usually in the evening, 
it Tittered its strange, four- syllabled ory — ^Kikilcuhitt." 
This is one of the instances of a lovely dove, kept Iby 
the natives of all the Samoan Islands, easily decoyed, 
and not difficult to keep, which has only twice been 
imported. 

PtJEPLE -CROWNED FUTJIT PiGBON (PtilopuS 

Back, rump, and upper tail-coverts bronze-green, ; 
wings shining green -nith yellow edges to the flights ; 
inner secondaries spotted with lilac towards the tips ; 
tail above green with a greyish-white subterminal band 
tinged with green and yellowish at the edges ; forehead 
and crown magenta, with an ill-defined yellow edge at 
the back ; back of head, neck, and breast greyish-green ; 
throat yellowish-white ; a dark green patch, sometimes 
tinged with deep purple 'between the Ibreast and abdo- 
men ; abdomen and flanks green ; vent and under tail- 
coverts yellow or orange-yellow ; tail below dark grey, 
with a broad terminal pale grey belt ; bill greenish- 
grey ; feet magenta ; irides yellow. Female altogether 
much greener than the male ; the dark green patch in 
'front of abdomen sometimes, if not always, without 
purple tinge. Hab., " Tonga Islands — Tongatabu, Ena, 
X/ifuka, Hapai, Vavao, Ninafou, Futuna Island ; Savage 
Island and Fiji Islands — ^Balaou, Wakaia, ilokani, 
Loma-loma, Mango, and Taviuni." (Salvadori.) 

E. L. Layard ("Proceedings of the Zoological Society," 
1876, pp. 502. 503) says : " This ' green dove ' is not un- 
common, and is decidedly intermediate between our P. 
faxriatus and the Samoan P. apicalls." " In habits it 
resembles its brethren, and is called by the natives 
' Kullu Kullu.' " Dr. Hans. Gadow, writing on the 
birds of the Island of Rotumah (JVm Ibis, 1898, p. 44), 
says ; " Called ' Ku-ku ' from its note, cii-cu-cu, etc." 

At Nine or Savage Island the native name of the bird 
is stated (The Ibis, 1905, p. 601) to be " Kulu Kulu." 

An example of this Fruit-Pigeon was deposited at 
the London Zoological Gardens in 1885. 

Stjpekb Frtjit-Pigeon [l-'lilojms sujyerhus). 

The adult male has the crown deep rich purple ; sides 
and back of head, olive-green ; sides and back of neck, 
bright reddish ; shoulders, blue-black ; remainder of 
upper siurfaee and wings, olivaceous-green ; the scapu- 
laries, inner greater coverts, and inner secondaries with 
deep blue subterminal spots ; the flights are black, the 
primaries with narrow yellow outer edges, secondaries 
and greater coverts green edged with yellow on outer 
web ; tail with greyish-white terminal band ; chin and 
part of cheeks, pale grey ; breast, grey with piu'ple 
bases to the feathere, bounded behind by a black belt 
tinted with blue or green; abdomen white; flanks 
green, with two white bands ; under tail-coverts white, 
with yellowish apical margin and a longitudinal green 
dash on their inner webs; under wing-coverts, greyish 
green ; flights below, dark grey ; tail below, dark grey, 
with white terminal belt ; bill, olive-green, yellowish 
at the tip ; feet, rose-colour ; iris, yellow. 

The female has no purple on the crown, but a dark 
blue spot on the occiput ; the iblue wing-spots less dis- 
tinct than in the male, no blue patch on the lesser 
■coverts near the bend of the wing ; lower part of throat 
and Ibreast grey and green, with no purple at the base 
of the fea-lhers ; no black belt behind the breast. Hab., 
Moluccan and Papuan Islands and North Australia. 

Mr. Gould evidently knew nothing as to the wild life 
of this pigeon, but Dr. Ramsay states that, the eggs ob- 
tained by Mr. Boyer- Bower in the busJies near Cairns, 



* The food men'tioned at the end of my notes on the family 
Treronidio 



Queensland, are email compared with those of species 
of inferior size ; they are two in noimber for a clutch, 
and are white, rather elongated, and pointed. The^ same 
gentleman, in another article, speaks of it as " tolerably 
abundant in all the scrub lands of the Herbert River 
and coast range. Their note is a broken ' coo,' pro- 
longed into a rolling guttural sound at the end; they 
may be heard at least half a mile off. But, owing to 
the dense nature of the scrubs, the birds are at all 
times difficult to obtain, although not rare." 

Mr. Campbell (" Nests and Eggs of Australian Birds," 
p. 665) says that according to .Mr. Kendall Broadbent 
this Pigeon lays two eggs, " the note is very gruff, re- 
sembling the word ' whoot,' uttered at short intervals, 
and may Ibe heard at a considerable distance from the 
spot of its emission." " The nest is made in a small 
bush, and constructed loosely of a few sticks, which just 
serve to retain the eggs when laid. The usual clutch 
consists of two eggs, which are generally visible to an' 
observer from the ground." 

On the other hand, Mr. D. Le Souef procured several 
nests, each with a single egg only, and Mr. H. Barnard, 
in the season of 1896-97, obtained eight nests, in every 
instance containing one egg only. Mr. Campbell there- 
fore concludes that one is the usual clutch. He 
descril>es the egg as " ellipticai in foi-m ; texture of 
shell somewhat .fine, excepting the smaller end, which 
is slightly granular ; surface glossy ; colour, white, 
slightly toned of a faint creamy tint. Dimension in 
inches: (1) 1.22 x .88, (2) 1.15 x .87." 

As with other Doves, the male incubates during the 
daytime. The breeding season is from September to 
February. 

Our Zoological Gardens received this lovely Fruit 
Pigeon in 1865, and Dr. Jiuss, in his most recent work, 
published in 1899, states that it has been found alive 
nowhere else. In spite of the difficulty of securing it, 
one would suppose that after the first living example 
had been obtained an effort would have been made to 
capture others, for undoubtedly there could not fail to 
be a market for such handsome birds, and they would 
command a tolerably high price. 

P.^iNTED Frtjit-Pigeon (Ptilopu^ coronulaius). 

Green shot with golden ; wings glossy green, tinged 
with bluish ; greater coverts and flights edged with 
yellow, more broadly on the inner secondaries ; tail 
above glossy green, the feathers towards the tips with 
narrow yellow edges,; cix>wn rosy -lilac, edged behind 
with deep purple and encircled by a yellow band, which 
is broadest behind ; sides of head greyish-green ; chin 
and throat yellowish ; a lilacine-violet patch on middle 
of abdomen ; vent and under tail-coverts yellow ; wings 
below grey; the under wing-coverts sligntly greenish; 
tail below grey, with paler terminal band ; JdUI olive- 
green ; fest purplish red ; irides with an inner red ring 
and an outer yellow one. Female with the yellow of 
abdomen and under tail-coverts paler. Hab., Aru 
Islands and South-eastern New Guinea. 

This is also known as the Lilac-crowned Fruit- 
Pigeon. Dr. Jleyer, in 1892, described a race of it 
from German New Guinea under the subspecific name 
of huonensis. 

_ ilr. D. Le Soutf {The Ibis, 1900, p. 616) says : "These 
beautiful little Green Fruit-Pigeons are most difficult 
to detect among the thick foliage in which they make 
their home, and one is fortunate to be able to secure a. 
specimen. They have the curious habit of laying their 
single egg on the leaf of a palm-tree, as when these 
large leaves branch, out horizontally ' they are slightly 
concave, and often have a few dead leaves and twigs on. 
their surface that have fallen from the surrounding 
trees. This Pigeon just lays its egg on the leaf, but 
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makes no nest of amy kind, and directly anyone ap- 
proaches the sitting bird darts off and flics away as if 
wounded, and is soon lost to sight ; but Mr. Barnard 
.succeeded in eeouring one bird as it flew off its egg, 
which was on a palm-leaf about 3ift. from the ground. 
The egg is creamy-white and an elongated oval, and 
measures 1.24 x 0.72 inch." 

An example of this extremely rare Fruit-Pigeon was 
deposited at the London Zoological Society's Oardens on 
August 17th, 1909. 

Beautiful Frtjit-Pigeon (Plilo2iua hellus). 

Bronzy groen; scapulars wiith TO'Unded bluisb-'black 
.spots dn the middte; primaries dark greyish-green, 
narrowly ediged' with white; eecondarieis' and tail- 
feathers wi.tlh nairrow yellow edges, tlie latter otherwise 
green ; tock and sides of head of a deeper and brigWeT 
green than the rest of the upper surface ; front of head 
and middle of lower 'breiaist purplisli-red ; a cresoentic 
pectoral band, yellow in front anid -white behind ; lower 
albdomen and umder tail-ooverts green "withi more or less 
yeUow edges to th© feathers ; tadl :below dark grey, with 
a pale grey itermdnal band; ibdll yellow; feeit dark 
carmine; irides yellow. Femalei green ; crown andi sides 
■of head deeper and brighter ; no blu©-bla«3k spots on 
the scapidars ; no purplei on the front of head and 
middle of lower breast, amd no cpesoentic band on the 
■chest. Hab., Neiw Guinea. 

Dr. GuillemaT'd states (" Proiceedings of the Zoological 
Society," 1885, p. 658) that this bird is not, as had 
been preiviou'sly supposed, conifinedi to the mountainous 
di.=triots. This is all I have oomc across respecting its 
"wild life. An example -was presented to thei Zoological 
Society of London by Sir William Ingram in July, 1908. 

Black-headed Futjit-Pigeon 
(Ptilopus melatiocepJialus). 

Green; primaries black on inner welbs, the first 
■primary slightly scalloped and narro-w^ed at tip ; head 
and meek a.shy, ■with the back of head and neck black ; 
chin and throat pale lemon-yellow ; vent and short under 
-tail-coverts yellow, long ones carmine ; edge of eyelids 
pale yellow ; bill greenish-yellow ; feet vinous-red ; 
irides wilth an outer ring of pale yellow, a middle one of 
■dark grey, and an inner on« of pale grey. Female 
■smaller than the male, the tlnroat greyish ; tbe abdomen 
broadly streaked longitudinaUy with ashy greyisb, the 
leatheirs ed'ged with yellow fringes ; only the longest of 
"the umder tail-coverts cam-Line; otherwise wholly green. 
Hab., "Java, Flores, Sumbawa, Sumba, and Lombock." 
(Salvadori.) 

Mr. H. 0. Fonbeis sitates' {Tlie Ibis, 1881, p. 154) :— 
" Irides dark yellow ; cere round eye bright yellow. 
Hard seedisi of some species Oif Acacia in stomfflch. 
■*He-keioani.' " 

Th© London Zoological Society purcliased t-wo females 
of this species in 1865, a male in th© year following, and 
two other examples in 1872. Russ ista.tes that it has 
■also been represented in the Amsterdam Gardens. 

Red-crowned FntriT-PiGEON 
{Alectrmnas pulcJierrima). 
Blue-black ; the reflections beet marked on the back 
and upper -wing-coverts ; upper back grey ; wirugs and 
-tail black ; feathers of crown hairy and -carmine ; sides 
of head, neck, and upper breast grey, darkest on the 
•ear-coverts, the feathers long and pointed ; vent a,nd 
rmder tail-coverts' yeUowish-white', the latter with 
longitudinal dark green spots on the inner webs ; naked 
orbital skin, lores, and wattles on sides of forehead 
•red'; bill dusky black, wliitis)h at tip; feet greyish 
•oMv© ;". irides red. Female very slightly smaller, her 



bill s^horter and noticeably broader at base ; the 
plumage less lustrous, the blue reflections being less 
pronounced. Hab., " Seychelles Islands— Mahe, Sil- 
houette, Praalin, ■Marianne, and Felioite." (Salvadori.) 

I ihave found no notes on -the wild life, but it is 
probable that, like A. sgnnzini, it is an un.suspicious 
bird, and therefore easily shot, and that it feeds upon 
wild figs. 

According to Herr Blaauw, who possessed a pair of thie 
pigeon in 1883, its note is a deep murmur, or not unlike 
the bark of a small dog, and sounds like v:ock, woch-. It 
moves very awkwardly on the ground to which it does 
iiot willingly descend. Two examples reached the 
London Zoological Gardens in 1865, one in 1868, eight 
in 1874, and fom- at least have been received subse- 
quently ; it first reached the Amsterdam Gardens in 
1885, and Buss tells us that a pair existed .in the Berlin 
Gardens. 

Pacific Fruit-Pigeon (Globicera pacifica). 

Above bronze-green, more or less tinged -vvith blue; 
bead and bind neok pale grey, the Itutter sharply defined 
from the green mantle ; imaxgin cf forehead and feathers 
at base oi bill and chin whitilsh ; fore-neck, breast, and 
abdomen pale vinous ; sides, flanks, and tibial feathers 
grey, the last with a vinous tinge ; under tail-coverts 
chestnut ; under wing-co-verts aany ; flights and tail 
below brownish-black ; bill and basal knob black ; feet 
red ; irides unkno^wn. Female smaller than male, its 
bill broader at the base, and possibly -vvith a smaller 
roughened knob at .the base. Hab., Samoa Islands on 
the east to Xew Guinea. 

E. L. Layard says (" Proceedings of the Zoological 
.Society,'- 1876, p. 438): "This large Fruit-Pigeon is 
not nearly so common as the two preceding " (C. 
rUiensis and C. latraiis), " but it frequents similar 
places, and cannot be distinguished from them bv voice 
or appearance when at a distance. It breeds in Decem- 
ber, and its eggs, sent me fro-m Wakaia, are pure white." 
According to the Rev. S. J. Whitmee (t.c, p. 495), 
the native name of the bird appears to be Lvpe. 

According to A. J. Xorth ("Elecords Australian 
Mus. III.," n. 4, p. 86), this is the Fniit-Pigeon of 
Funafuti. 

In his " Ornithological Notes in the New Hebrides " 
{The Ibis, 1900, p. 607), Captain A. M. Farquhar, 
R.N., says: "The forest here abounds in the fine 
pigeon GInhicera pariAca, the loud booming note of 
which may be heard at a great distance. When looking 
for small birds, I found great difficulty in preventing 
the natives taking me after these pigeons, as they could 
not understand why I should trouble about such in- 
significant little things as Honey-eaters, Flycatchers, 
ZosUropes, etc., when there was bigger game albout. 
Globicera paciUca has an extraordinai y large lump at 
the base of the bill. Later on, at Erromanga, I shot a 
good many pigeons of this genus, and I then noticed 
that the Erromanga bird differs considerably in cclour- 
• ing, and that the lump on the bill is much smaller than 
in Glohir-era jmcifica." 

According to Col. Gudgeon (Tlu Ibi^. 1905, p. 599), 
" the native name of this Fruit-Pigeon is ' Rupe.' " It 
will be noticed that Air. Whitmee says it is " Lupe." 
Mr Scott B. Wilson, ■writing on " Birds of Tahiti and 
the'Society Group," calls it " Rupe," and he adds [The 
Ibis, 1907, p. 377) : " During my visit to the island 
of Rarotonga I obtained several specimens. In their 
crops were banvan seedB-, and I was told that they feed 
on the wild plantain and the banana. I fear that this 
bird is likely to become extinct shortly, as its flesh is 
highly esteemed by the natives, particularly when made 
into eoup, -while -wild cats and the frequent cyclones. 
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which, destroy the forest trees, are also contributing 
causes to its extinction." 

This Pigeon first arrived at the London Zoological 
Gaidens in 1862, and two more examples were added four 
years later ; several others have since been acquired. 

ViNOTis-THEOATED Frott-Pigeon (Glohiccra ruAgula). 

Neck and upjwr mantle grey ; iack, nimtp, upper tail- 
-coverts, and wings brilliant bronzy-green tinged with 
blue ; primaries with black inner webs and deep steel- 
blue outer webs ; tail above deep steel-blue with blue 
edges to the outer webs ; head and upper breast grey ; 
cheeks, ear-coverts, and throat pale vinous ; chin whitish ; 
breast vinous, becoming chestnut on abdomen and vent ; 
under tail-coverts cinnamon ; under wing-coverts grey ; 
primaries below darker grey ; tail below brownish-black ; 
bill black, the basal knob and the feet probably red; 
eyes dark red. Female probably smaller, and with its 
bill broader at the base than in the male. Hab., 
Solomon Islands. 

Brenchley (" Cruise of the Cura^oa,'' p. 265) mentions 
the fact that the natives of San Cristoval, where he 
obtained this species, " had eyes like lynxes, and 
could discover from a great distance, though the day 
was anything but clear, the pigeons which were in the 
trees hidden by the lea-ves." He adds: "I brought 
back a dozen pigeons, of which, by the way, the flesh 
was not very well flavoured. I have taken the colour- 
ing of the soft parts above from the description by 
Salvadori, but in the " Proceedings of the Zoological 
•Society" for 1887, p. 332, the bill, wattle, legs, and 
iris are stated, on the authority of the collector, Mr. 
C. M. Woodford, to be red; and as Jilr. Woodford was 
a careful collector and an excellent observer, we must 
conclude that his account is accurate, at any rate as 
regards the specimens of this pigeon to be found 
on the island of ]\Iala,yta, though of course it is pos- 
sible that the colouring of the soft parts may differ 
on San Cristoval. 

An example of this fruit-pigeon was presented to 
the London Zoological Society in 1885 and a second in 
1889. 

Wharton's Fbtjit-Pigeon 
(Oarpophaga whartom). 

Above metallic bronzy green, some of the feathers 
with bluish edges ; flights blackish on inner webs ; 
frontal edge whitish ; forehead, cro.wn, cheeks, and 
throat dark grey; lower throat metallic green; breast 
and abdomen deep vinaceous purple, becoming grey 
at the sides, on the tibial feathers, and vent ; under tail- 
coverts chestnut; under wing-coverts dark grey shot 
with greenish; flights below dark grey; tail below 
blackish-brown ; bill black ; feet crimson. The female 
is probably smaller than the male, Hab., Christmas 
Island. Dr. C. W. Andrews says ("A Monograph of 
Christmas Island," p. 38) : — " The large Fruit-Pigeon, 
called by the Malays 'Pergam,' is very common over 
the whole island, but is much more often heard than 
seen, since it lives among the thick foliage of the 
tops of the lofty forest trees, where, to the unprac- 
tised _ eye, it is extremely difficult to discover. In 
addition to the ordinary cooing note the male utters 
a deep booming cry which is the most striking of 
the forest sounds during the daytime. This note is 
said to resemble closely the noise made by tigers, and 
Mr. Ross told me than an old Bantamese woodcutter 
who came to the island was at first afraid to enter the 
forest, and was with much difiiculty persuaded that 
a, bird was responsible for the sound. These birds are 
very tame, and when a number were feeding in a tree 



it was generally possible to shoot several, one after 
the other, without disturbing the rest. The boys in 
the island used to catch them with a noose of string 
at the end of a long stick, and the birds would sit 
quietly while the instruinent of their destruction was; 
prepared, and the boy climbed into a convenient 
position for using it. On one occasion I caught one- 
with my hands while it was drinking at a puddle on 
a tree trunk. 

" The food is the fruit and leaf -buds of the various, 
forest trees, and the birds gather in great numbers in 
trees of which the fruit is just ripening. The feet are 
very powerful, prehensile organs, and, while feeding, 
this Pigeon clambers about among the branches like 
a Parrot. The nest is a very scanty structure of sticks- 
placed high up in a tree. The eggs are two in number, 
white and elongated, with both ends alike. I saw a 
pair building on December 24, and obtained an egg 
on January 6. Many young birds were shot in April. 
There seem to be two broods a year, for in the- 
middle of November there were also great numbers 
of young birds, characterised by their looser, duller 
plumage and grey legs ; in the adult the legs are a 
bright red. I have counted between fifty and sixty 
on the bushes round the small waterfall on the east 
coast. The year before I visited the island was a 
very dry one, and Mr. Ross informed me that great 
numbers of these Pigeons had died of thirst." 

Two examples of this species were added to the col- 
lection at Regent's Park in October, 1903. 

NicoBAE Imperial Feuit-Pigeon 
[Carpophaga insulctris). 

Upper mantle grey ; back, rump, and wings dark 
metallic green, more or less tinged with bluish ; flights 
above black, dusty dark greyish-green on outer webs; 
tail above dark bluish-green ; head, neck, jreast, and 
abdomen grey, the forehead rather paler and not tinged 
with vinaceous; under tail-coverts dull chestnut, more 
or lees shading into dark green, especially on the longest 
feathers ; flights telow brownieh-grey ; under wing- 
coverts grey shot with greenish ; tall below blackish- 
brown ; bill pale leaden-grey, the tips lighter, the base 
and cere darker ; feet dull deep pink, pinkish-red, or livid 
purple ; irides sometimes pale ruby-red, sometimes clear,, 
sometimes dull lake-red ; eyelid pale lavender. Female 
not differentiated, probably smaller than the male. 
Hab., Nieobars. 

Hume says (" Nests and Eggs of Indian Birds,"' 
Second Edition, Vol. II., pp. 367, 368) : "Mr. Davison 
remarks of this species that ' they breed in February 
and March. On Feb. 17 I found a nest on the Island 
of Trinkut. It was built in a cocoanut palm, and was 
about 20 ft. from the ground. As usual with Pigeons 
and Doves, it was simply a platform of dry twigs very 
loosely put together, and was built on a dried-up fruit 
branch, which was itself merely a mass of dry twigs. 
It contained one large white egg. It is my belief that 
the normal number of eggs laid by this pigeon is only 
one. This certainly is the case with Calcenas nicobarica, 
for I must have examined at least a couple of dozen 
nests, and in no single case was there more than one 
egg or one young one ; and I have found that one egg 
was the usual number laid by Palwmbus elphinstonii, and 
I was informed by several convicts that they usually 
obtain only one young one from the nests of the present 
species and those of 0. bicolor.' 

" The egg which Mr. Davison obtained is pure white, 
a very regular, moderately broad oval ; the shell smooth 
and satiny, but with very little gloss. It measures 
1.9 in. by 1.39 in." 

Specimens of this species were received by the- 
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London Zoological Society in July, 1901, and in 1904 
and again in 1905 one young one was hatched in the 
gardens, the later one being apparently successfully 
reared. 

Blue-tailed Fbtjit-Pigeon [CarpopJiaga concinna). 

Back, rump, upper wing and tail coverts, metallic 
golden-green somewhat shot with blue ; flights steely 
blue-black, the secondaries brighter ; tail above metallic 
steely blue ; head, neck, breast, and abdomen pale 
grey ; frontal edge whitish ; back of head and nape 
tinged with pale vinous ; under tail-coverts chestnut ; 
under wing-coverts dark grey, shot with golden-green; 
flights below slaty-black ; tail below black ; bill dark 
horn-colour ; feet vinous-red ; irides pale yellowish- 
orange ; eyelids pale with a white edge. Female rather 
smaller. Hab., " Tenimber Islands, S.W. Papuan 
Islands — Aru and Ke Isl. ; Moluccas— Tejoor, Mata- 
bello, Monawolka, Pandjang, Goram, Banda, Batang 
Kitjil and Sanghir Islands" (Salvadorl). 

I have discovered no field-notes relating to this 
species. An example reached the London Zoological 
Society's Gardens in November, 1900, and two others 
in October, 1904. 

Bed-naped Fetjit-Pigeon {Oarpophaga paulina). 

Back, upper tail-coverts and upper wing-coverts 
metallic golden-green ; flights above metallic greyish- 
green ; tail metallic green ; head, neck, throat and 
under surface generally pearly-grey, the vertex, throat, 
and abdomen with a roseate suffusion ; forehead 
whitish ; nape coppery-chestnut ; under tail-coverts 
chestnut ; under wing-coverts grey ; tail below dark 
grey ; bill leaden-blue, red from above nostrils to base ; 
feet vinous-red ; irides deep red ; eyelids red. Female 
smaller, her bill a trifle longer and more slender; the 
under surface more uniformly coloured. Hab., Celebes 
and Sula Islands. 

Dr. GuiUemard ■(" Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society," 1885, p. 557) thus describes the soft parts : 
" Iris indian-red ; tarsus red ; bill in male bluish-green, 
with a red patch at the base of upper mandible. The 
female is without this." " Native name, Kum-hum." 

Russ says : " In the years 1874 and 1880 it arrived at 
the Zoological Gardens of London, and in the year 
1894 a pair was present at the exhibition of the 
'j^gintha' Society of Berlin." 

Bronze Fruit-Pigeon (Carpophaga cenea). 

The adult male has the head, neck, breast, and 
abdomen vinous-grey ; frontal margin and chin, whitish ; 
back, rump, upper tail-coverts and wings bronze green ; 
flights and tail above bluish-green; under tail-coverts 
deep chestnut; flights and tail below blackish; bill 
grey, dull red at base ; edges of eyelids and feet 
pnrplish-re<J ; iris red. The female is smaller than the 
male, and the plumage of the under surface is more 
uniformly coloured. Hab., India, Ceylon, the Andaman 
Islands, Burma, and Malaysia, Cochin China, Hainan, 
the Sunda Islands, Philippines, and Sulu Islands. 

This bird inhabits low-lying forest regions, and was 
formerly believed not to occur at a higher elevation 
than 1,500 ft. Mr. C. Hose, however, obtained it up 
to 2,000 ft. on ilount Dulit, where its native name is 
"Pergum" {vide The Ibis, 1893, p. 421). Mr. F. 
Lewis, writing of it as observed in the Sabaragamuwa 
Province, Ceylon, states {The Ibis, 1898, pp. 549, 550) : 
" It is found in both the very wet as well as in very 
dry parts of it. I have found it up the valley of the 
Kaluganga river, the Wallaway river, the Kalani river, 
and the' Maha Oya stream, but it is met with in 



greatest abundance in the Kolonna Korah, where it la 
often to be found in large flocks. I have questioned, 
many natives on the nidification of this well-knowiK 
pigeon, but beyond a vague statement that it nests- 
on the tops of very high trees, I am unable to give- 
any satisfactory evidence." 

Mr. W. Eagle Clarke, writing on birds of the Island 
of Negros [The Ibis, 1900, p. 358), says : "The Bronze. 
Fruit-Pigeon is very common, and nests in high trees 
in the mountains. It visits the mangrove-swamps near 
the coast daily in great flocks, ' thousands upon, 
thousands of them.' The native name is 'Balud.' " 

Its note is said to resemble the syllables " wuck- 
wooor," the second note being sepulchral in character,, 
and is generally heard most about 10 o'clock in the 
morning. In Ceylon its favourite food consists of the- 
berries of the bob tree and the ironwood, and the 
branches of these trees may be seen laden with th& 
birds when the fruit is ripe ; they are also fond of wild 
nutmegs, the mace of which they digest, regurgitating, 
the nutmegs. 

From the little that is known respecting the nidifica- 
tion of this common fruit-pigeon, it appears that it 
builds a slight nest of sticks and stiff grasses in April 
or May, and lays two broad oval pure white eggs. In. 
this respect it differs from most other members of the- 
genus, which only lay one egg. 

This species reached the Amsterdam Zoological' 
Gardens in 1838 ; in 1856 the first example was secured 
for the London Gardens, a second being presented in 
the year following, three being received in exchange- 
in 1871, and one presented in 1878. Others have been- 
added since that date. In 1879 Dr. Platen brought 
home eighteen specimens from the Jlalay Archipelago,, 
and sold them at the rate of 40 marks the pair. Both 
Landauer and A. E. Blaauw possessed specimens, and 
the latter gentleman states that when once acclimatised, 
this bird becomes very enduring, and may be kept out 
of doors both in summer and winter. A pair of the- 
Philippine race {0. chalybura) was imported by Mrs. 
Johnstone in 1903. 

Russ regards C. sylvafica as distinct, and says that 
it differs in the pure white colouring of the upper 
throat and region of the bill and eyes, and by iter 
superior size ; he says it has only once reached Europe- 
alive, and that was in 1875, when it arrived at the- 
Zoological Gardens of Amsterdam. On the other hand, 
Salvadori tells us that C. sylvatica "has smaller 
dimensions." 

Brown- TAILED Fruit -Pigeon {Carpophaga latrans). 

-Back and rump dark brown ; scapulars, upper wing, 
and tail coverts dark glossy greyish-brown; primaries 
greyish-black ; secondaries brownish-black suffused with 
greyish, the base of the inner webs of all the flights, 
rufous ; tail above reddish-brown ; head and neck ashy ; 
back of head, throat and breast vinous grey; lower 
abdomen, vent, and under tail-coverts, pale reddish, 
buff ; under wing-coverts chestnut ; flights below con- 
spicuously rufous at base of inner webs ; tail below 
paler than above ; bill black ; feet reddish-brown ; irides 
blood-red or purplish-red; eyelids carmine. Female- 
smaller than the male and more uniformly coloured on 
under surface. Hab., Fiji Islands. 

E L Layard (" Proceedings of the Zoologicaf, 
Society," 1876, p. 438) says: "The ' Barking Pigeon ' 
of the settlers is generally distributed. To give some- 
idea of the gastronomic powers of these large Pigeons, 
I annex the size of two -seeds found in the crop of one, 
axis 4", circum. 3" 6"' ; axis 5", circuni. 3'. This was- 
only the hard, wood part; the fulp had been digestedr 
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"This bird is called ' Sonki,' or " Songi,' by some 
natives, especially about Taviuni. It has fourteen tail- 
feathers. Mr. Storck writes from the Rewa that it feeds 
largely on the wild nutmeg, the large drupe-like seeds 
of some Laurinaceous forest trees, and the fruits of 
"both the Kaufia Pakus. 

" I have received eggs laid in April, pure shining 
white, axis 1" 10", diani. 1" 3". Some natives say they 
■only lay one egg ; but this I doubt. 

Mr. M. J. NicoU (r/ic /?-/.s 1904, p. 63) describes the 
soft parts as follows : " Iris red ; bill dark brown ; tarsi 
and toes dull red." The London Zoological Society 
purchased two examples of this Fruit-Pigeon in April, 
1866 ; it does not appear to have been imported more 
Tecently. 

Nutmeg Fbtjit-Pigeon [Mi/ritilcivora hicolor). 

The adult bird in both sexes is creamy-white ; the 
bastard wing, the flights (except the tertiaries), the 
primary coverts, and the terminal part of the tail black, 
the central feathers being about half black, this colour 
decreasing towards the outermost pair, in which only 
"the tip and part of the outer web are black ; bill, leaden 
blue, dari at the tip ; feet, smalt-blue ; iris, dark 
brown. The female has a more slender bill than the 
male. Hab., MergTii and th; Andamans eastward to 
the Philippines and southward to Java, and perhaps 
Christmas Island, also the Australian portion of the 
Malay Archipelago. 

This bird is said to be rather difficult to secure, from 
the fact that it affects cliietiy the Siummits of the highest 
■tree?. It is sometimes seen in small companies of from 
Iwelve to twenty individuals ; it lays a pure white egg. 
In Borneo it appears to be sometimes called " Burong- 
rawa," and sometimes " Peagam rawa." 

Captain Wimberlev (quoted by Hume, " Nests and 
Eggs," Vol. II., p. 559) says : "I obtained this egg on 
Trinkut Island (Nicobars) during the first week of 
Tebruary. The nest was built of sticks and twigs, and 
■was very similar to that of our English Wood-Pigeon. 
There was only one egg in the nest, and it was much 
addled. The nest was placed in a low manE;rove-tree 
overhanging the river, and the old liird flew off the nest 
as I drew near to it, but I failed to shoot it." Mr. 
Hume says : " The egg is of a longish oval shape, a 
good deal pointed towards the small end, pure white, 
and tolerably glossy. It measures 1.78 by 1.25." Ac- 
cording to ilr. Davison the breeding-season is from 
January to IMarch. It usually lays only one egg. 

The Nutmeg Fruit-Pigeon is the only member, of the 
family which I ever baS an opportunity of acquiring, 
■and I resisted the temptation without much difficulty. 
As Dr. Russ tells us, it only comes into the market now 
and again, having reached the Amsterdam Gardens in 
1859, those of Ijondon in 1867, and those of Berlin in 
1893. For a pied bird I prefer the small and easily 
kept Tambonrine Dove ; mere rarity doe.s not appeal 
to me much. 

Spotted Fktjit-Pigeon (Myri-^tirirorn spijnrrlioa). 

Differs from the preceding in having regular sub- 
terminal black spots on some of the .fl.ank-feathers 
covering the thighs, on those of the vent a'nd on the 
"under tail-coverts.. The plumage is sometimes more or 
less tinged with grey. Hab., Australia, Eastern Papuan 
Islands, EaS'tern New Guinea, also Western New 
Ouinea, and Am Islands. 

According to Gilbert, this pigeon " pairs and com- 
mences breeding immediately after its arrival in Novem- 
Toer. The nest is formed of a few sticks laid across one 
another in opposite directions, and is so slight a struc- 



ture that the eggs may usually be seen through the 
interstices from beneath, and it is so flat that it appears 
wonderful how the eggs remain upon it when the branch 
is waving about in the wind ; it is usually built on a 
horizontal branch of a mangrove, and it would seem that 
it prefers for this purpose a branch overhanging water. 
That it never lays more than one egg appears to me 
without a doubt, for on visiting Tablehead River, on 
the eastern side of the harbour of Port Essington, I 
found no less than twenty nests, all of which contained 
either a single egg or a single youiig bird." 

Mr. A. J. Campbell describes the egg as " elliptical 
in shape ; texture of shell somewhat coarse, especially 
on the smaller end ; surface slightly glossy ; colour, 
pure white. Dimensions in inches (1) 1.76 by 1.24, (2) 
1.7 by 1.18." 

Mr. E. Olive says (The Ibis, 1900, p. 647) : " Abundant 
at Cooktown during the winter months ; breeding in 
enormous multitudes on the outlying islands of the 
Barrier Reef, some eight or nine miles from the main- 
land. In the early morning they wend their way to 
their feeding-grounds in the scrubs, sometimes flying 
as great a distance as forty miles, and return to roost 
on the islands at night. They feed principally on a 
species of nutmeg [Mt/rls/ica irtsi pidn), of which I have 
found as many as eight or nine fi-uits in the crop. Iris 
dark brown; feet bluish-slate; bill greenish-yellow." 

Miss Rosie Alderson possessed an example of this 
species supposed at first to be the more frequently im- 
ported Nutmeg Pigeon. 

White Feuit-Pigeon (Mjirifticimra JiKtvona). 

Differs from M. hiculor in the black-edged slate-grey 
colour of all the flight-feathers ; some of the flank- 
feathers covering the thighs, the feathers of the vent, 
and the basal under taU-coverts, with large black spots. 
Hab., Celebes arid Sula Islands. 

Dr. Guillemard (" Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society," 1885, p. 557) describes the soft parts as 
follows : " Iris dark brown ; bill bluish-green, yellow 
at the tip ; tarsus bluish-green." 

Doubtless the wild life of this species closely resembles 
that of the two preceding species. Russ confounds it 
with ,1/. spilnrrlioa, so that his statement that it 
reached the Amsterdam Zoological Gardens in 1857 may 
apply either to that or the present species. One speci- 
men was presented to the London Zoological Society 
in 1867, and four-were purchased in 1870. 

Double-chested Fruit-Pigeon 
(Lopholcemus aiiforcticus). 

General plumage of adult bird, including the frontal 
crest, grey, darker above than below ; a line of black 
from each eye to the occiput, which unites posteriorly, 
and is continued a short way down the back of the 
neck ; sides of head rust reddish ; feathers of chin 
elongated ; those of neck and breast hackled ; quills 
black ; inner secondaries grey ; tail black, grey at base, 
and crossed by an irregular band of buffish-grey about 
an inch from its extremity ; bill bright rose-red, lilacine 
at tip, the cere and base of lower mandible greenish- 
leaden in the male, but lead colour in the female ; feet 
purplish-red, greyish-brown at the back and on the 
soles ; iris fiery orange, with rosy lashes ; a bare mealy 
pink patch surrounding eye. Female, in addition to 
difference already noted, probably smaller and with 
rather less developed crest. Young with shorter crest, 
a narrower and less defined band on tail. Hab., 
Eastern Australia, from Cape York to Tasmania. 

A very gregarious bird, which is often seen passing 
over the forests and brushes in flocks of many hundreds 
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1 search of its favourite fruit ; the entire flock, accord- 
ig to Gould, settling down simultaneously as soon as 
, is discovered, so as to bend down the smaller twigs 
nd branches with the weight. Wild figs, the berries 
t the cabbage palm, and probably larger fruits are 
evoured by it. 

The nidification is thus described by Mr. A. J. 
lampbeU ("Nests and Eggs," p. 671): — " A^est. — A 
latform of fairly stout twigs placed in a. tall tree. 
)imensions, Sin. to lOin. across, by about 3in. in 
bickness. Eggs. — Clutch, one; elliptical in form, with 
ometimes the ends peculiarly pointed, especially the 
mailer, which nips off suddenly ; texture of shell some- 
what granular ; surface glossy ; colour pearly white. 
Mmensions in inches : (1) 1.76 x 1-21, (2) 1.65 x 1-14, 
3) 1.64x1-16." 

Mr. Campbell tells us that in the Kichmond Eiver 
listrict ilr. S. W. Jackson "found two nests simi- 
arly situated at a height of 115ft., in some tall fig 
rees that stood in a clearing, and was enabled to 
ircumvent the fine birds by reaching their nests with 
he aid of his ingeniously made rope ladder. As the 
adder only reached about half way it had to be drawn 
ip and shot the remaining distance — a very difficult, 
lot to say dangerous, undertaking, which occupied 
learly the whole day to accomplish. An unfortunate 
OSS of time occurred on account of the second nest 
lot being discovered until terra firma was regained 
liter the first nest was robbed, which necessitated a 
lecond day's work. There was one egg in each nest." 

Mr. Campbell says that the " Top-knot Pigeon " 
itters a somewhat gutteral double call, resembling 
' Quook-quook. " 

According to Dr. Russ, this remarkable Fruit- 
Pigeon has only been owned hitherto by our London 
Zoological Gardens, which received the first example 
n 1854, but has subsequently obtained others. Con- 
iidering that it is sometimes seen in flocks numbering 
;housands of individuals, it is strange that so very few 
ire imported. Though somewhat .sombrely coloured, 
ts crest renders it an interesting species, which doubt- 
ess many aviculturists would like to possess and try 
o breed. 

This species brings us to the end of the imported 
Fruit-Pigeons, and we now pass on to the more familiar 
rypical Pigeons. 
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TYPICAL PIGEONS (Cohmibidm). 

In this family only the hind toe has the skin much 
expanded at the sides. The tail has twelve feathers, 
rhree sub-families are recognised — Columbince, ilacro- 
pygiince, and Ectopistince; these are characterised by 
ihe length and form of the tail. 

In their wild state these birds feed upon grain, 
beech-nuts, acorns, berries, small wild fruits, young 
;reen shoots, smooth caterpillars, various grubs, and 
sanhworms. In captivity maize, wheat, dari, millet, 
lares, a little hemp, and small white peas, with a little 
chopped green food and a few small earthworms or 
smooth larvae of various insects, suit them well. 

WSiTE-BACKED PiGEON (Columba huconota). 
Upper back, scapulars, and lesser upper wing-coverts 
i>rownish-grey ; lower back white ; rump and upper tail- 
loverts dark brown; median and greater wing-coverts 



grey ; flights grey, with the tips and outer webs- 
brownish ;. a brown band across the median coverts, a 
second across the greater coverts, and a third across 
the inner secondaries ; tail blackish-brown ; near middle 
of two central feathers and towards tips of lateral 
feathers a broad whitish band ; the outer feather white- 
at base of outer web ; head dark slate-grey ; neck and 
under surface white, pearly ash-coloured on the flanks, 
lower abdomen, vent, and under tail-coverts ; under 
surface of wings also pale grey ; axillaries white ; bill 
horn-black ; feet bright pale red ; irides yfellow. 
Female slightly smaller, the grey colouring of the 
back and wings somewhat duller, the back browner,- 
the nape less white ; abdomen smoky instead of pearly 
ash-coloured. Hab., Yarkand and Cashmere, through 
the Himalayas to Thibet. 

Jerdon says of this Pigeon ("Birds of India," 
Vol. III., p. 472) that it "is stated to frequent rocky 
heights and sequestered valleys, from 10,000ft. to the 
snow level, in large parties. " It feeds in the fields, 
returning to the rocks to roost, and is said to be shy 
and wary." 

Lieut. W. W. Cordeaux says (The Ihis, 1894, p. 373) : 
" Common from H,000ft. and upwards in Kaschmir 
and Ladakh. I found it breeding among the inacces- 
sible crags of the Ai nullah in August." 

Mr. J. Davidson (The Ibis, 1898, p. 38) observes : 
" This beautif-uil Pigeon was very -ooaiunon in the 
beginning of ilav on the Sonajmurg plaiteau, and 
occasionally among the cultivation along the Sind 
River as far down as Kulan. It was then in small 
flocks. During June we saw it occasionally at 
Sonamurg, singly or in very small flocks. It seemed 
generally to fly to and from a ridge of rocks not far 
from the nullah joining the Sind River, close to the 
village of Sonamurg. We intended to visit these 
rocks, but never were able to find time." 

■Speaking of the Cage-Birds of Calcutta (The Ibis, 
1901, p. 443), Mr. Frank Finn says : " The Alpine 
Cdlumba leuconota, which Mr. Rutledge sometimes 
obtains, bears the heat perfectly well, and even shows, 
a desire to breed. As its note has apparently not beerc 
recorded, I may mention that it is not a coo, but a; 
repeated croak, not unlike a hiccough, and, much as 
the bird resembles the domestic pigeon, I have never 
seen it sweep the ground with its tail when courting,, 
but rather raise it." 

Writing on the Birds of Southern Tibet {The Ibis: 
1906, pp. 245, 246), Gapt. H. J. Walton says : " Snow- 
Pigeons were in large flocks in the Chumbi Valley in 
January. The bird does not appear to occur in the- 
country north of the Himalayan Passes." 

In 1876 Baron von Cornely bred this species in the- 
park of Castle Beaujardin at Tours. In the same year 
three examples were purchased by the London Zoo- 
logical Society, a fourth was added in the following, 
year, and many others have been received since that 
date. 

Indian Stock-Dove [Columba eversmanni). 

Dark ash-grey, much whiter, sometimes quite white,, 
on the rump ; two or three black spots, forming rudi- 
mentary bands, on the wings ; tail black at the tip ; 
the outermost feather with the basal two-thirds of the- 
outer web white, a black followed by a, narrow grey 
band towards the~ tip ; crown and breast tinted with- 
vinaceous ; back of neck with metallic cupreous reflec- 
tions ; wings below whitish-grey ; bill pale yellowish- 
green ; base of lower mandible and gape slaty ; feet 
yellowish-flesh-coloured ; irides deep yellow. Female 
probably smaller. Hab., " W. Sberia, through. 
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Turkestan and Afghanistan, to N. India" (Salvadori) ; 
"Southern Persia?" (Blanford). 

Jerdon says (" Birds of India," Vol. III., p. 458) : 
""It flies in pretty large flocks, and affects trees. A 
correspondent of the Bengal Sporting Review states 
that he saw them in hundreds at Ilansi in jNIarch, ' but 
they 6oon disappeared. They feed in the fields, morning 
and evening, and roost in the day {and, I suppose, the 
night also) in trees, generally in the common Babul 
trees. To Europeans here (at Hansi) they are known as 
the Hill-pigeons." 

Lieutenant C. H. T. Whitehead [The Ibis, 1909, p. 
'266) says of this species : ' ' Migrates through Kohat in 
"the latter half of April in small flocks, which feed 
■chiefly on the mulberries that are then ripening. Less 
wary than other members of the genus. Appears to be 
.-scarce in the Kurram Valley, and probably only passes 
through. I shot an example at 6,500 feet in Ilex-scrub 
■on May 2nd." 

Three examples of this species reached the Gardens 
:at Regent's Park on June 24th, 1896. 

TaiANGULAB-sPOTTED PiGBON (Columba guinea). 

The principal colour is ashy-grey, paler on the rump ; 
the neck is vinaceous-reddish, the tips of the feathers 
Toifid and ashy, glossed with green ; the scapulars, upper 
wing-coverts and back vinous-chestnut, with numerous 
triangular white spots ; flights smoky-greyish, darker 
underneath ; tail grey, with a broad apical black band ; 
^asal half of outer web of outside tail feathers white ; bill 
"blackish ; feet red ; bare skin round eye blood-red ; iris 
red. The female is rather smaller than the male, and 
lier bill is probably more slender. Hab., Western 
Africa, across Central Africa, and on the Eastern side 
•up to Abyssinia, Sennaar, and Kordofan. 

This bird (according to Von Heuglin) in its wild state 
is most accommodating, frequenting both mountain and 
•plain, houses, ruins, and trees, open places and forests. 
In Abyssinia it is a common domesticated pigeon, there- 
fore it is not surprising that it has been frequently bred 
an our Zoological Gardens. It builds freely on the roofs 
■of buildings or in the leaf sheathe of Doleih palms. It 
may be seen either in pairs or small companies, feeding 
upon the roads or in the stubbles, and in the evening 
,it alights to drink. The note of this bird resembles 
that of our Rock Pigeon. Breeding is carried on in our 
vrinter. 

According to Lord Lovat [The Ibis, 1900, p. 332) : 
'" This widely-distributed pigeon nests in the rocks " in 
Abyssinia. He thus describes the soft parts : " Iris 
red, round pupil dark red; bill dark; legs pinkish." 
TMr. Alfred E. Pease, however {The Ibis, 1901, p. 696), 
'describes them as follows : "Iris orange; bill black; 
naked skin round eye dark purplish-red ; legs pale red." 

Captain B. Alexander says {The Ibis, 1902, p. 369), 
■speaking of the birds of the Gold Coast : ' ' During the 
dry season, from November to the beginning of April, 
these pigeons are seldom seen in the Hinterland, but as 
soon as the first rain has fallen they appear on the 
newly-sown fields in large flocks, and may be seen from 
early morning till evening." 

Mr. A. L. Butler, writing respecting the ornithology 
•t)f the Egyptian Soudan {The Ibis, 1905, p. 359), says : 
" The Maroon-backed Rock Pigeon is common in the 
rocky gorges of the Upper Atbara, from which it 
ranges into the surrounding district. I have shot it at 
'Gedaref and Gallabat, and have seen it also at Tewfikia, 
on the White Nile, where I noticed it feeding about 
the town almost as tamely as a domestic pigeon." 

In a later paper {The Ibis, 1908, p. 248) the same 
-observer says : ' ' The Guinea Pigeon was, as usual on 



the White Nile, first met with among the " Doleib " 
palms at Tewfikia, and in the Bahr-el-Ghazal country 
we found it abundant wherever these palms occurred. 
I occasionally saw sixty or seventy individuals in a 
flock." 

Miss Alderson once purchased a female of this species, 
and subsequently obtained a male from the Zoological 
Gardens, but she was not successful in breeding from 
them. She says the coo was more like the bark of a 
small dog than the note of a bird. 

The London Zoological Society purchased two 
specimens of this species in 1865, and a pair the foUow- 
ing year ; many others have been acquired subsequently, 
chiefly by breeding the species year after year at the 
Gardens. 

Naked-eyed Pigeon {Columba gymnophthalma). 

Back, scapulars, and wings pale brown; lower nape 
with pale and dark-grey narrow bands in front and 
opaline and blackish bands behind ; lower back and 
upper tail-coverts dusky-grey, the latter slightly 
brownish towards the tips ; anterior wing-coverts broadly 
edged with white; primaries brown, with narrow paler 
edges ; secondaries with narrow white edges ; tail above 
sandy or drab-grey ; head, throat, fore-neck, breast and 
abdomen pale rosy-vinaceous, fading to whitish on vent 
and under tail-coverts; under wing-coverts dull 
greyish; flights below greyish, darker towards the 
tips; tail below pale sandy-grey. Female probably 
smaller and with more slender bill. Hab., Curagao, 
Aruba, Bonaire, and perhaps the coast of Venezuela. 

Dr. E. Hartert [The Ibis, 1893, pp. 323, 324) ob- 
serves : "In the living bird the bill is of a whitish 
flesh-colour ; the iris deep orange-brown. Round the 
eye is a smooth bare ring of a, bluish-grey colour; this 
ring is surrounded by a large granulated naked space 
of a dark reddish-brown colour, somewhat like an over- 
ripe strawberry. Feet raspberry-red. The lower sur- 
face of the bird is vinaceous-grey, shading into ashy 
on the flanks and belly. Thighs and under tail-coverts 
greyish-white. The broad white line along the wing 
has caused this bird to be named ' Ala bianco,' or 
' White- wing, ' on these islands." 

" This beautiful pigeon generally flies about in 
flocks, picking up its food from the ground, as well as 
from the trees. Its note is a deep cooing, consisting of 
four sounds. I found a fresh-made nest on July 
23rd, but no egfs in it. I also shot young birds at 
this time, so I believe that they breed twice during 
the yeg,r. The nest is a loose structure, like that of 
Columba palumbus, and placed mostly in the man- 
groves, but sometimes in other trees. They are rather 
shy birds, but can be shot in great numbers in very 
dry weather near the water. The Europeans and 
natives on the islands much appreciate its flesh as 
food, and it does well in captivity." 

Russ confounds this species with C. picazuro; and 
consequently his notes on the species are the less satis- 
factory, although they probably relate to this species 
and not to C. picazuro. He says : " This beautiful 
pigeon, rare in the market, reached the Zoological 
Gardens of London on several occasions since the year 
1858, there also soon after its importation it was freely 
bred, and at various tdmes hybrids between it and 
the Stripe-Pigeon (Columia maculosa, Temm.) were 
produced, as, for instance, four broods in the year 
1875. The^ Amsterdam Zoological Gardens have also 
possessed it. M. Delaurier, senior, of Angoulemc, 
wrote in the year 1884 :— " A beautiful pigeon, which 
is long-lived, and with me passed the winter in the 
open. Male and female resemble each other. I used 
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up part of the summer in discovering a pair among 
several, and at length this pair supplied me in August 
with two young ones. In the Basle Zoological Gardens 
a pair was to be found in the year 1885, and in the 
;year 1891 Fockelmann imported another." 

The species which reached our Gardens in 1858 and 
■bred freely was undoubtedly the Naked-eyed Pigeon, 
not the Picazuro ; therefore it is probable that most, 
if not all, of Russ's remarks apply to the same 
.species. 

PiOAZUEO Pigeon (Golumha •picazuro). 

The prevailing colour of the adult male is rich 
■vinous, but the back of the neck is grey, each feather 
■with a pale subterminal and a black marginal bar ; 
iarther back the feathers are lilacine ; the centre of 
.upper back, scapularies and upper wing-coverts smoky 
irown, the coverts becoming greyer and white-edged 
.outwardly ; the greater coverts with broad white 
borders ; quills grey, darker towards the tips ; lower 
.back, rump, upper and under tail-coverts, leaden grey ; 
iail of the same colour but broadly belted with black ; 
bill black ; feet crimson ; iris red. The female is 
.probably rather smaller ajid with more slender bill. 
Bab., Paraguay, Uruguay, and Argentina. 

In the breeding season this pigeon is met with in 
pairs, building its fiat nest in hot low-lying woodlands 
and laying two white eggs similar to those of our Rock 
Pigeon. In winter it is seen in flocks of from a score 
to two hundred individuals. The coo consists of five 
long-drawn, intensely mournful notes, which are said 
.to have a very human soimd. 

There is no doubt that in its wild state this pigeon 
ieeds upon grain and young green shoots ; it is very 
.stately in its movements when on the ground ; in 
August it appears to live principally upon clever leaves. 

At night, like many pigeons, this species roosts on 
very lofty trees ; it is a timid bird. Gibson says that 
it breeds in November and December, and that in six 
Jiests which he examined each contained only one egg ; 
Hudson, on the other hand, declares that two are 
.deposited, which is what one would expect in the case 
■of a Columha. 

Mr. W. A. Forbes says (The Ibis, 1881, p. 356) :— 
'" This Pigeon is well known to the Brazilians as the 
"Azu Branca,' or White- winged Dove. I wa5 
told it was sometimes abundant round Parahyba, and 
-also heard of it at Quipap^, Garunhune, and other 
filaces. However, I never succeeded in seeing it wild, 
though I got several living specimens at Parahyba 
.and elsewhere." 

Mr. 0'. V. Aplin remarks of it at Uruguay (The Ibis, 
1894, p. 201) : — " A fairly abundant resident, living 
in the monte and visiting the ohacras for maize both 
■at seed-time and harvest. At these times it is very 
wary, and reminds one of the Wood-Pigeons at home 
by setting a sentinel on the fence. In the breeding- 
season they often frequent the tall gums about 
■estancia houses, where their low, deep coo may be 
heard ; it is a long, grating oooook, followed by coo- 
<oo-cooooo. This magnificent Pigeon has the irides 
bright yellow; eyelids and small space behind the eye 
■crimson ; legs crimson. It is known as the ' Paloma, ' 
and also as ' Torcasa grande.' " 

Dr. E. Lonnberg, describing the bird as observed by 
Tiim in the Bolivian Chaco (The Ibis, 1903, p. 459), 
■describes the iris as " light grey," so that it is evj; 
■dent that, as with many other species, the soft parts 
differ in colouring in different parts of the bird's 
range, and probably represent the first steps towards 
•differentiation and the evolution of fresh species. 

The London Zoological Society purchased two 



examples of this species in 1868, and in 1875 three 
others were presented ; it occasionally appears in the 
market, and is quite likely to have been privately 
bred. 



Spoi-Winged Pigeon (Volumba macul 

This bird is slightly smaller and distinctly greyer 
than the preceding, the sides of the head deep grey ; 
feathers of the mantle, scapularies, and upper wing- 
coverts sooty brown, tipped with triangular white 
spots ; outer greater coverts bluish-grey, with white 
edges; quills grey-black edged narrowly with whitish; 
bill grey; feet red; iris grey. Hab., Paraguay, Argen- 
tina, and Patagonia. 

This appears to be a commoner bird than the pre- 
ceding, and is certainly more frequently imported ; 
from its fondness for grain and its rapidity of move- 
ment when feeding it is .said to be a great plague to 
the farmers, vast flocks settling down on the newly -sown 
fields and devouring the wheat before it has had time 
to sprout. The coo is described by Hudson as similar 
in number and length of notes to that of the Picazuro 
Pigeon, but much hoarser, like that of the English 
Wood-Pigeon. 

White found this bird in flocks in paddocks and 
lucerne-fields, their crops being filled with young 
lucerne shoots. 

Mr. 0. V. Aplin says (The Ibis, 1894, p. 201) :— 
"Abundant in tifie wide monte of the Rio Negro, where 
it frequents chiefly parts where there are open 
glades. At Sta Elenait it was much less common, but 
I have shot it in the rincon of the Monzon and Arroyo 
Grande. The cry of this bird has a resemblance to 
that of our large Wood-Pigeon in sound and delivery, 
but has only three notes, cooo . . . ko . . .' coo-ooo. 
The legs and feet of this bird are crimson, not yellow." 

Dr. E. Lonnberg says (The Ibis, 1903, p. 459) :— 
" In great flocks near water, Colonia Crevaux, in 
April, 1902. Iris greyish yellow." 

The first six examples of this species to reach the 
London Zoological Gardens were purchased in 1870, 
and were supposed to have come from Chili ; another 
example was deposited in 1872. A good many have 
been bred in the Gardens up to 1902 : three in 1894, 
two in 1895, one in 1900, 1901, and 1902. 

Olive Pigeon (Columba arquatrix). 

'Upper back, smaller scapulars, and inner half of 
wing- coverts deep purpUsh-chestnut, shading into 
leaden-gTey on the rest of the wing-coverts ; the smaller 
scapulars and lesser and median coverts spotted with 
white at the tips ; flights brownish black ; lower back 
and rump deep slate-grey, shading into black on the 
upper tail-coverts ; tail also black ; feathers at back and 
sides of neck partly showing their black bases ; front 
of crown, cheeks, and neck deep vinaceous purple ; 
back of crown grey ; breast slaty-purple with whitish 
spots at tips of feathers ; feathers between neck and 
breast deep purple, with broad vinaceous purple 
borders ; abdomen, under tail-coverts, and under wing- 
coverts slate-grey ; bUl, feet, and naked orbital skm 
yellow ; irides greenish. Female rather smaller and 
duller in colour, the vinous-purple of the neck greyer. 
Hab., South Africa to Abyssinia on the east, and to 
Benguela and Angola on the west. 

According to Ayres the iris is yellow. 

In Stark and Sclater's " Birds of South Africa," Vol. 
IV., p. 164, we read: — "This, the largest of South 
African Pigeons, is chiefly an inhabitant of the forest; 
it seems to be partially migratory in its habits, appear- 
ing in very large numbers at certain seasons of the 
year, when the forest fruits are ripe, especially those 
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of the wild olive tree ; this is in November and Decena- 
ber at Knysna, and in June, July and August near 
Durban. At other times of the year they appear to 
be dispersed about solitary or in pairs. They build 
the usual loose nest of sticks in trees, usually in moun- 
tain ravines, and lay two white eggs, measuring about 
1.5 by 1.12. Atmore found nests in the top of 
tree ferns in the mountain ravines near Blanco in the 
George district, and Layard states that he was informed 
that they laid four eggs, only two of which hatched out. 
On the other hand. Major Sparrow tells me that, as a 
rule, only one egg is laid and hatched, and that this 
is somewhat rounded, and of a pale greenish tinge." 

The ilessrs. Woodward, writing on the birds of 
Zululand [Th^ Ibix. 1898, p. 217), say : " Here we 
found plenty of pigeons in the trees. Of these Columba 
arquatiix is a fine bird, 13 in. in length, with bright 
yellow bill and legs, and, from its dark plumage, is 
popularly known as the 'Black Pigeon.' It seems to 
confine itself to the woods. We see more of them in 
the winter, when the berries are ripe ; we have noticed 
tree-seeds in individuals killed." 

Dr. S. L. Hinde, in a paper on birds observed near 
Machako's Station (The Ibis, 1898, p. 587), says of 
this species : " Very wild; common on bushy hills, but 
hard to get near." 

Lord Lovat, speaking of it as observed in Abyssinia 
{The Ibis, 1900, p. 332), says : "Iris orange-red; bill, 
eyelids, and legs light yellow. 

" The only two occasions on which we came across 
this pigeon was in thick forest. The food found in 
the crop consisted of berries, which it obtains by 
climbing about among the branches. It appeared to 
move about in the trees with greater ease than is 
usual among birds of this kind." 

Lieut. -C'mI. W. H. Manning states that in Nyassaland 
the native name of this bird is " Kilanganjuna " (The 
Ibic. 1901, p. 593). 

Jlr. F. J. Jackson, who met with it in the Toro 
forest during a journey to the Ruwenzori range, says 
{The Ibi.<, 1906, p. 508). "Iris light greyish-green; 
bare skin round eye lemon-yellow, suffused with pink ; 
bill light brown ; feet lemon-yellow. 

"Fairly common in the forest." 

It will be seen that here again the colouring of the 
soft parts varies with locality, showing the initial steps 
towards a sub-division of the species. 

The first example of this bird to reach the London 
Zoological Society's Gardens was purchased in 1854 ; 
the Amsterdam Gardens received a pair in 1891 ; and 
Russ tells us that during recent years a fair number has 
been imported into the German market. 

White-crowned Pigeon {Columba leucocephala). 

The adult male is chiefly leaden-grey, deeper above 
than below ; the crown white, bordered behind with 
grey; the nape deep maroon; behind this a bronze- 
green mantle, each feather of which has ,a velvet black 
border, extending on to the sides of the neck ; back 
faintly glossed with blue ; quills and tail-feathers slaty- 
black, the former with linear whitish margins ; bill 
dull greenish-white, with carmine cere; feet dull red, 
with carmine scales ; naked skin round eyes powdered 
with white, eyelids with red edges ; iris pale huffish- 
white. 

The female is smaller and duller than the male, the 
crown of the head greyish ; and the young are greyish- 
brown, with whitish foreheads and brown iris, accord- 
ing to Gundlach. Hab., Southern North America and 
the West Indies. 

In Cuba it is a very common resident species, occur- 



ring in all the forests throughout the year, but when 
the berries are ripe which form its favourite food 
immense flocks collect to devour them. 

Being eminently gregarious, considerable numbers 
n£st on the same tree ; nidification appears to take 
place in May or June, according to the habitat in which 
this species may be observed, and by July the woods 
abound with the young birds. As usual, the eggs are 
two in number, and pure white. The call of the bird 
is described as tuhu-tu-tutu. 

In the Bahamas Jlr. J. L. Bonhote found this pigeon 
" very abundant at certain seasons, especially during 
July and August; they were to be found only in the 
pine woods far from the setlements " (The Ibis, 1899, 
p. 517). 

In 2'Ac Ibis for 1903, p. 298, he says : " A resident, 
not very numerous during the winter. It breeds in 
large numbers in some of the outlying cays, flying ten 
or twenty miles to the mainland for its food. The 
breeding season is late, not commencing till June." 

Writing respecting birds collected in the Swan 
Islands, Caribbean Sea (The Ibis, 1909, p. 332), Mr. 
P. R. Lowe says : "This is a common and well- 
established species. It breeds on both islands, and is 
not nearly so shy as such pigeons usually are. On the 
eastern island it is, in fact, almost confiding, and I 
shot six or seven specimens with a small collecting 
gun in less than half an hour. 

" Colours of soft parts in the fresh state : Iris 
white or creamy-white ; Cirrumorbitol bare space white 
on a pinkish background, which here and there shows 
through the white ; base of mandible and nuixilla dull 
crimson-lake, dull crimson, or dark brownish-purple, 
according to age; tip of bill pale greenish- white, 
horny-white, or pearly-green; feet and tarsi bright 
crimson, claws brown." 

Gosse states that ' ' incubation takes place chiefly in 
the months of June and July. In Bluefields morass 
many nests are found on the tallest black mangroves, 
and are much robbed by the negro youths, who rear the 
young for sale, the native pigeons being, more than any 
other birds, kept in cages by the Creoles. The nest is 
merely a very slight platform of dry twigs, rudely 
attached, on which two eggs are laid" ("Birds of 
Jamaica," p. 301). 

The London Zoological Society first acquired this 
pigeon in 1865, and in 1866 two pairs were added by 
presentation and bred one young one the same year; 
in 1857 a second example was bred in July, two in 
August, and' one in December. The species has been 
continually on exhibition ever since, four examples 
having been added as lately as 1904. 

Mr. Seth-Smith bred this species in his aviaries in 
1902 (see TIce AviruUural Magazine, First Series, Vol. 
VIII., pp. 287-289, with illustration). 

Porto Rico Pigeon (Columba squanhosa). 

The prevailing colour of the adult male is leaden-grey, 
very slightly paler below than above; but the head, 
neck and throat are wine-reddish ; the nape and a 
cape which extends over the sides of the neck, metallic 
violet, each feather bordered with velvety maroon; the 
flights have narrow pale margins and the tail is dark 
slate-coloured ; bill crimson-lake, tipped with yellowish- 
white ; feet lake-red ; skin round eyes dull red dusted 
with yellow ; iris with an inner scarlet ring and a nar- 
rower outer yellow one. The female is a little smaller 
and duller than the male, and the young are brown, 
with reddish-chestnut tip to the feathers. Hab., on 
many of the West Indian Islands, but not Jamaica or 
Bahamas. 

This is said to be essentially an arboreal species, 
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never visiting the earth ; this, however, I should regard 
as rather an extreme statement. The same author, 
after observing that it is " almost wholly confined to 
the high forest," continues : "Although in the month 
of September, if certain berries are ripe, it may also 
be found upon open places in the vicinity of the 
forest."* It is inconceivable that any number of 
pigeons in a clearing would never alight on the earth. 

.Mr. M. J. Nicoill says (The Ibis, 1904, p. 566) ;— 
" This fine Pigeon is abundant in the high woods of 
Grenada. I obtained three exaanpl'es at Grand Etaug. 
They feed on ithie (large date-shaped seeds of a palm. 
They ar« exoeedingJy wary. I was told that during the 
eruption of t.h© Soufriere at St. Vincent, enomious flocks 
of tjheis© Pigeons arrived at Grenada and stopped for 
Eoma weeks, and then disappeared. The note of this 
species is a. harsh 'coo.' " 

Two exaanples of this ispecies were purchaEied by the 
London Zoological Society in 1868 ; four weTe deposited 
at the Gardens m 1870, six were puTchased in 1873, 
and one in 1875 ; in the two succeeding years it was 
bred at the Girdens ; euibseqiientlv other fpecimens 
were presented and purchased, and in 1886 it was again 
bred. According to Ruiss it is rare in the German 
market. 

SpeciotjS Pigeon (Columha speciosa). 

Back, rump, and lei-ser upper wing-coverts maroon 
tingeiJ with purple ; neck-feathcTS with regular dark 
metallic green borders, more or less shot with violet ; 
those of the urppeT pa^rt with sub-terminal white spots, 
but the feathers, oif the lower neck without spots and 
chestnut in the middle ; flights brown, the primaries 
with narrow paler margins ; longer upper tail-coverts 
brown ; tail brownish-black ; head vinous chestnut ; 
breast dull vinaoeous with darker edges to the feathers ; 
middle of abdomen, venit, and under tail-coverts 
white, with dusky edges to the feathers; under wing- 
coverts grayish-brown, wiith a more or less vinous tinge ; 
bill and feet yeillowiish ; irides dark brown. Female 
duller in colouring, the maroon of the upper parts re- 
placed by brO'wn. Hab. , " ilexico and through Central 
America to Colombia, Guiana, Brazil, and Peru" 
(Salvadori). 

Mr. "W. A. Forb3s speaks of this as one of the species 
which abo'Uaids in the forests of Xorth-Eastern Brazil 
when the fruits are ripes their native naim© is 
"Gallegas" (cf. The lUs, 1881, p. 318). 

The first example of this piigeon exhibited at Eegent's 
"P^rk was purchased in 1868, a second was added in 
1871, and five others in 1675 ; others have been piurchased 
."Aibsequently. Tl-.e An-isterdam Gardens secured it in 
1885 ; but, according to Russ (1889) hitherto' these are 
the only Zoological Gardens which have possessed it. 

Cuban Pigeon (Columha inornata). 
Upper back, scapulars, lesser and greater wing-coverts 
and inner secondaries brownish-grey ; median coverts 
waslhed with chestnut ; anterior and greater coverts with 
well-defined whit© borders ; primaries greyish-brown, 
with narrow pale edges to outer webs ; lower back, 
rump, and upper tail-coverts leaden grey; tail dark 
leaden-grey, rounded ; head, neck, and under surface 
vinaceous purple, the chin more or less whitish ; sides, 
under surface of wings, and under tail-coverts leaden 
grey ; bill black or horn-ooloured ; feet oarmine-red ; 
irides with a leadten grey inner ring, a brownish central 

* I qoiote this from Ru®3. so tha.t ihe actual words, thowgh 
Dot fhe semse, may differ sildgMly from the orig-ina-l. 



ring, and an ochre-yellow outer ring ; edges of eyelids 
and naked orbital skin carmine-red. Female rather 
smadler and duller. Hab., Greater Antilles. 

Gundlaoh found the nest of this pigeon in May. As 
usual it was built in u. tree, constructed! of twigs, and 
contained two white eggs. 

In his "Field N<it.»s on the Birds of San Domingo" 
(The lUs, 1897, pp. 336. 337), Dr. C. Christy gays :— 
"At the held of Samana Bay there are- well-recognised 
Pigeon months, June, July and August, and during 
these months the natives make almost daily excursions 
from Sanchez to the mangrove-swamps, where the 
Pigeons 'We in tens of thousands. They load and fire 
as fast as their antiquated muzzle-loadiing appliances 
will permit, and com© home sometimes with their boat 
literally laden with Pigeons, which they sell for 10 cents 
per couple. These are deliciouis eating at this season if 
properly cooked. 

" I miade several excursions into the swamp after 
Pigeons, and one day, June 25, I shot as many as 120, 
mostly on the wing, in about three !houre. It is only 
necessary to put on a pair of waders or top-boots and 
t-ike one's stand in the best open space one can find 
among the tallest mangrove trees. After a dozen or so 
have fallen, some shot as they fly over and others as 
they settle for a moment on the tops of the trees, the 
most difficult work of the day begins, that of wading 
round to lock for them. Unless a native is employed 
to retrieve them, one has to climb through the network 
of wet and slippery aerial mangrove-roote, , sometimes 
sinking into the black mud and water up to one's middle, 
while legions of small crabs, and some big ones with 
legs a. foot long, recede and disappear 'behind each root 
or up each stem as one approaohes, to say nothing of the 
clouds of sandflies and mosquitoes. 

" When all that c.^n be founid are picked up, on© 
reibums to one's post, and the ^bootiing goes on once 
more, till sufficient are shot again to make it worth 
while to oollect them." 

Two specimens of this species were purchaised for the 
London Zoological Gardens in 1868, but it is probable 
thait its very 'abundance is the 'cause of its rarity in the 
market, it being thought that so common a bird is 
hardly worth the trouble of capturing. 

Gosse, who confounded this with the next species, 
says "("Birds of Jamaica," pp. 296-298): — "The Blue 
Pigeon is found both on the mountains and in the low- 
lands. On the former it seems less to affect the deep 
forest than such woods as skirt cultivaited ground. 
When the purple berries of the Phytolacca are ripe, 
aijout the end of the year, these pigeons flock in con- 
siderable numbers to feed at dawn and at evening. 
About the same time they are numerous in the lowlands, 
for I have found them plentiful in the large morass 
that extends along the shore from Crabpond to Parker's 
Bay. They were flying about in pairs for the most 
part among the black mangrove trees, on whose seeds 
they were probably feeding. But I found in the 
stomachs of those which I shot the white blossoms of 
a s.p'Scies of mistletoe which is abundamt there, and 
in one the ibean-like seeds of, as I believe, the madjo- 
bitter (Pirramnia). Early in February I visited the 
mangrove woods of Mount Edgecumbe morass to seek 
these birds. They we.re rather numerous, but alighted 
only on the sumniits of the tallest trees. Finding that 
they were very shy, I seated myself, and remained 
quietly watching. Thus I obtained several successive 
shots, as they appeared to come round to the spot 
P'erio'dically, perhaps once in half an horn-. Two or 
three were in company, and as they flew from tree-top 
to tree-top their movements were announced by a 
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guttural jiKj, juij, and by the loud rushing of their 
powerful wings. Frequently one would chase another 
round the trees, playfully, which I conjectured to be 
a symptom of pairing. 

" The common note of the Blue Pigeon resembles 
somewhat the barking of a cur ; how-bow-bo lu the last 
syllable protracted and falling." 

"About the end of April I was informed of a Blue 
Pigeon's nest on a lofty limb of an inaccessible cotton 
tree. It was a more substantial structure than those 
of its congeners, being made of dried grass, or similar 
material, as well as twigs. A Baldpate had a nest on a 
contiguous tree, and the neighbouring birds were con- 
tinually squabbling. I have never seen the eggs." 

Rufous Pigeon (Coliimha ruAna). 

Back, scapulars, lesser and median wing-coverts, 
chestnut purple Avith a tinge of lilacine ; lower back, 
rump, and upper tail-coverts leaden-grey; greater wing- 
coverts brownish-grey ; flights brown with narrow paler 
edges ; tail brownish-grey, with terminal sordid grey 
band ; forehead, crown, front of neck, and breast 
purplish vinous, tinged with lilacine ; back of head and 
upper nape metallic bronze-green, shot with gold and 
purple ; cheeks grey ; chin and throat whitish-grey ; the 
vinaceous purple of the breast shading into grey on the 
sides, abdomen, and under tail-coverts ; under wing- 
coverts also grey ; tail below paler than above : bill 
blackish ; feet dark red ; irides red. Female rather 
duller ; the chestnut of the upper surface more restricted 
on back and upper wing-coverts. Hab. , Guatemala to 
Colombia, Civiiana, Brazil, Ecuador, and Peru. 

'Mv. W. A. Forbes, speaking of this species in North- 
eastern Brazil [The Ibis, 1881, p. 386), says : " I ob- 
tained a single living specimen of this pigeon at Para- 
hyba, where I was told that at some seasons of the year, 
when certain fruits were ripe, it was common in the 
forests around. The Brazilians know it as the 
' Gallega. ' " 

Jlr. W. L. S. Loat, speaking of it as observed in 
British Guiana, says {The Ibis. 1898, p. 566) : " The 
wild fruits attract the Common Pigeon (Columbn rufina] 
sometimes in great numbers ; they are generally fat, and 
make very good eating." 

T\\o specimens of this species were purchased by the 
London Zoological Society in 1867, and in 1880 it was 
again received: the German chemist, Landauer, pos- 
sessed it in 1882. 

RlKG-TAILED PiGEON (Columbn cnribirn). 

Upper surface grey, slightly tinged with olivaceous ; 
primary-coverts black, partly edged with whitish ; 
primaries black ; tail dull grey, banded towards the 
middle with black ; back of neck metallic green, shot 
with purple; head, sides of neck and under surface 
vinous ; under tail-coverts sordid whitish-grey ; wing 
below grey, darker on the flights ; tail below dusky 
grey, with a broad, paler, terminal belt ; bill black'; 
feet probably red ; irides varying from reddish orange 
to deep vermilion. Female rather smaller, and more 
smoky in all its tints than the male ; sometimes, if not 
always, more gravel-reddish on under surface. Hab,, 
Jamaica and Porto Rico. 

Gosse says (" Birds of Jamaica," pp. 291-295) : " Of 
all our Doves, none is so exclusively arboreal as this ; 
he is never seen to put his feet upon the earth. Though 
it is^ probable that he must occasionally procure gravel 
to aid in the comminution of his hard food, and that 
when the resources of the wild pines are exhausted in 



the long droughts, he must descend to drink at the 
mountain ponds, or gully springs, it seems that he 
cautiously selects his occasion, when unwitnessed by 
human eyes. And yet it is said not to be a shy bird, 
nor, at certain times, difficult to obtain by those who 
have made themselves acquainted with its habits. It 
inhabits the most recluse and dense mountain forests, 
where few are able to follow it but the negro fowlers. 
The penietration of steep mountain woods, aiBoundiiig in 
prickly bushes, and tangled beyond all description by 
tfl'ining and pendent liaiies, many of which are formid- 
ably spinous, where there is nothing like a pathway, and 
the ground is strewn with enormous masses of honey- 
combed limestone, over whose sharp points the hunter 
must often climb at the risk of his neck, or with a loose 
rubble that slips from beneath the feet and causes 
continual falls, is an enterprise that demands no small 
degree of courage, temper, and perseverance. The 
naked feet of the negroes catch hold of the rocky pro- 
jections, aimO'St like the hind ha.nds of the monkey, 
and they can proceed with rapid and noiseless step ; 
while the shoes of the white man, in his slow and 
painful progress, betray by the displacing of stones and 
the crackling of twigs his approach to the wary bird 
while yet far away. The mosquitoes also that, thirsting 
for blood and swarming in such situations, dance around 
his face with their maddening hum, and soon inflame 
head, hand, and foot with their pungent stings, make 
a tyro long to be out again almost before he has lost 
sight of the open sky of the clearing. But it is the 
presence of these most annoying insects which affords 
an opportunity of obtaining the highly-prized Ring-tail. 
This bird appears to suffer more from their stings than 
others, or else its superior .sagacity has taught it a 
resource of which others are ignorant or unwilling to 
avail themselves. It is aware that these little insect 
l>est.s cannot abide smoke, and wherever the blue clouds 
curl gracefully through the tall trees from the wood- 
man's fire the Ring-tail is said to resort thither, if 
within the neighbourhood, and solace itself with a 
temporary suspension of insect assaults. But, alas ! it 
is only to expose itpelf to a more fatal peril, for the 
negro sportsmen have marked the habit and fail not 
to take advantage of it. Whenever they have noticed 
the birds feeding on the berries of anv particular tree, 
they take an early opportunity of kindling a fire beneath 
it, near which they conceal themselves, so as to watch 
the tree. The birds loegin to arrive and are shot down 
by the fowler one after another, the repeated flashes 
and reports and the falls of their companions driving 
the survivors away for a few moments only from the 
attractive spot, to which they again and again return 
till the gunner's ambition is satisfied," 

" The Ring-tail is stated invariably to perch near the 
middle of a tree, usually in the fork of the principal 
limbs; where -iihen seated, it will remain quietly look- 
ing down at the fowler, perhaps within a tew yards 
of his head. The centre of those trees ivhich are clothed 
with a dense, tangled mass of withes or creepers, is 
preferred ; and it is asserted that on no occasion is 
this bird to be seen perched on an exterior twig or 
branch," 

" The Ring-tail will sometimes leave his solitudes and 
come down to eat the berries of mistletoe growing on 
sour-sop and other trees, A friend has seen four thus 
engaged on a tree in the house-yard. It eats the seed 
of the yam, also in the provision ground," 

"Rotoiruson found in one the hard, perforated seeds 
of the small palmetto-thatch. He mentions aleo that 
in the autumn they owe their fatness to feeding on the 
fruit of the trumpet-tree, wild raspberries, and wild 
star-apples," 
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Difficult as it \¥Ould seem to be to obtEiin this pigeon, 
it has been exhibited at the London Zoological Gardens. 
Ru!?s. however, does not mention it in his " Fremd- 
landischen Stubenvogel." 

Banded Pi&eon [C'oliimha fasciata). 

Upper surface grey, brownish on the upper back and 
lesser -v.-ing-coverts, otherwise bluish ; flights brown, 
with narrow whitish margins ; the greater upper wing- 
coverts also with whitish outer margins ; tail above 
jjrey at base, crossed at the middle by a narrow black 
band and powdery whitish-grey at extremity ; a narrow 
white half-collar on the nape ; hind neck metallic 
golden green ; head, sides of neck, throat, and breast 
purplish-violet ; sides pale grey ; middle of abdomen 
and under tail-coverts white ; tail below paler than 
above ; bill yellow with black tip ; feet yellow ; irides 
carmine, edged with gold. Female smaller and duller, 
the head and under surface redder, less vinous. Hab., 
Western United States, from Washington Territory and 
New ^Mexico southward to Guatemala and Nicaragua. 

I quote the following from Major Bendire's " Lite 
Histories of North American Birds," Vol. I., p. 123: 
" ilr. 0. B. Johnson, in his ' List of the Birds of the 
Willamette Valley, Oregon,' states : ' An abundant 
.summer resident, feeding chiefly on berries. They nest 
in various situations, much like the common Dove, Z. 
■caroliiiensis. 1 found one of leaves and moss beside a 
tree, placed on the ground between t\\ o roots ; another 
one upon an old stump that had been split and broken 
about 8 ft. from the gronnd. Another was in the top 
of a fir (.-1. grandis), and was built of twigs laid upon 
the dense, fiat limb of the tree, about 180 ft. from the 
ground. These each had two eggs, pure white, and 
elliptical, differing from those of Z. ramlinenxix only 
in size, a set before me measuring 1.60 bj^ 1.20, and 
1.55 by 1.19 inches.'" 

According to ilr. Poling, quoted by the same author, 
this species appears to nest at all seasons, to sit verj' 
■closely, and even, when disturbed, to carry off the egg 
from the nest (sometimes only one egg is deposited) 
in the feathers of the belly, in which position it is held 
l)y the legs. This seems a very extraordinary proceed- 
ing, but it is based' upon several observations made by 
Jlr. Poling. 

Major Bendire says (p. 127) : " The egg of the Band- 
tailed Pigeon is large for the size of the bird, and is 
somewhat peculiar in shape. This may be called a 
pointed elliptical ovate. All the eggs I have seen show 
this feature. They are pure white in colom*. the shell 
is close grained, smooth, and slightly glossy." 

I have included this species in " How to Sex Cage- 
Birds," and therefore must have had some evidence of 
its importation, but when it came to hand or who 
received it I cannot now discover, having omitted to 
note the facts (as I usually do) in my copy of the 
■" Catalogue of Birds." 

Whitenaped Pigeon [Columba aJhIlinea). 
Back and wings slate-coloured, slightly glossed with 
•olive-green ; rump and npper tail-coverts bluer and 
paler ; flights brownish-black, the outer primaries with 
narrow, whitish edges ; tail slate-grey at base ; with 
an indistinct blackish band across t'he middle, terminal 
•extremity dull grey ; hind neck dark metallic green 
shot with gold ; crown deep vinaceous purple ; a 
whitish band on the nape ; throat slate-grey ; rest of 
"under-srarface purplish-vinaceous, with the sides, under 
wing-coverts and under tail-coverts leaden grey, the 
last-mentioned washed with vinous ; tail below^ paler 
than above ; bill and feet yellow ; irides red with an 



inner whitish ring. Female probably duller than the 
male. Hab., " Columbia, British Guiana, Ecuador, 
Peru, and Bolivia." (Salvador!.) 

According to T. K. Salmon (" Proceedings of the Zoo- 
logical Society,'' 1879, p. 543). this sp^ecies " makes a 
ne.st of sticks and twigs in high underwood in forest." 

Taezanowski (" Ornithologie du Pcrou," Vol. III., 
p. 233) says : " The egg, received from Chirimoto, in 
Febnuary, shows the foliowmg dimensions : 39.3 milli- 
metres in lengt& Ijy 29 in diametor." He quotes the 
following note by Stolzmann : "This pigeon is distri- 
buted in the sierra of northern Peiu between the limits 
of 5,000 and 10,000 feet. It is not rare at Cuteroo and 
at Huaya/l>amba, in the thickets near to the cultivated 
fields or the young forest. I have often eaten the flesh 
of this species, but it has an unpleasant taste, and is of 
a dark brownish violet colour. It is known by the 
name panicunga [jmno = cinxat in Spanish, cunga = 
neck, in Quichua), taken from the whits band resemb- 
ling a cravat," and the following bv Jelsky : " During a 
certain^ time this pigeon sustains itself on the seeds of 
a certain bush of Solanum, at other seasons of different 
fruits of trees and shrubs. It allows itself to be ap- 
proached easily iihen it is not disburbed, but it becomes 
wild at the first shot of a gun, and is always ready to 
profit by a lesson. They perch in company on dry 
trees, sleep towards noon, some of them so soundly that 
they are none the wiser, or at any rate pay no atten- 
tion to the sound produced by the hunter approaching 
through the bushes. Usually they do not all fly off 
together ; some wait .a considerable time, the others go 
from the opposite side." 

A specimen of this pretty pigeon was purchased by 
the London Zoological Society in 1851. 

ABArcANiAN Pigeon (Culumha araucana). 

Upper back and scapulars vinaceous-chestnut ; lower 
back, rump, and basal up'per tail-coverts leaden-grey, 
longer taif-coverts brownish-grey ; upper wing-coverts 
greyish-brown, paler on the outer and greater ones ; 
flights brownish-black, with narrow whitish edges ; tail 
above dull grey, with a subtermanal black band ; a 
whitish (band on the nape ; hind neck metallic bronze- 
green ; head and under surface vinaceous chestnut, 
washed with lilacine on the breast ; under tail-coverts 
leaden-grey, with a purplish or rufous tinge ; under 
wing-coverts and sides leaden-grey ; bill black ; feet 
rose-red; irides reddish-yellow. Female smaller, the 
bill more slender when seen in profile. Hab., Chili and 
Straits of Magellan. 

This species is said to be extremely abundant on the 
wooded banks of rivers in Chili. Mr. Ambrose A Lane 
savs {The Ibis. 1897, p. 297) : "I did not .see much of 
this species in Central Chili, though I observed it once in 
a wooded and secluded glade on the liiUs near Hospital, 
where I was told a pair nested. The birds were said 
to come in flocks there in the cold season. In the 
south I found them plentiful, especially about Valdivia 
and Rio Bueno. In Arauco they are fairly numerous, 
but not so much so as in the former places. They 
probably extend far south. 

" These Pigeons nest at Rio Bueno about December. 
The nest is a loose structure of sticks, like that of the 
Queesit ; and one I got was in the fork of a tree about 
15 feet high. Their cooing was a deep booming sound. 

"They are generallv known as the 'Torcaza.' 

" The iris of this Pigeon is a double rin^^, the outer 
section being cadmium-yellow, and the inner orpiment- 
orange. "The bare skin round the eye is Indian purple, 
marked with a delicate network of pomegranate-pui-ple. 
The tarsi and feet are of a brilliant poppy-red, the bill 
and claws black." 

In spite of the abundance of this species in the south 
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of Ohili, no effort seems to be made to import it. One 
specimen, presented bj; the late Lord Lilford to the 
London Zoological Society, appears to bs aU hitherto 
recorded. 

Canakiax Pigeon {C'ulumba laurivora). 

Prevailing colour, grey ; the head and nape glossed 
with green; the front of mantle and under parts with 
metalhc magenta margins to the feathers ; back, rump, 
and upper tail-coverts leaden-grey ; winge brown, the 
outer webs of the primaries with pale edges ; outer tail 
feathers with a paler termmal belt ; under tail-covents 
dull grey, the basal ones tinged with vinous ; tail below 
grey at base gradually getting paler to the extremity ; 
bill white, the nostrils pink, pale rose at tip; feet lake 
red ; iris orange, with outer red ring. Female much 
smaller, and with more prismatic rosy-lilac on the back. 
Hab., Canary Islands — " Gomera and Falma " 
(iSalvadori). 

Jlr E G. B. ileade-Waldo, writing about a visit to 
Gomexa [The Ibis, 1889, pp. 7, 8), fiays : "On the 
Cordillera, which was verv steep indeed, and covered 
with thick heath and laurel-scrub, and with many preci- 
pices, the whole descending into the valley Iby a series 
of terraces, I found 0. laurivora fajirly abundant, flying 
along the face of the mountain in pairs and singly. 
Their light-tipped tails were very conspicuous, and 
looked white when flying, giving them somewhat the 
appearance of gigantic Turtle-Doves. Their flight was 
peculiar, quite unlike thait oi any Pigeon I had^ ever 
seen, a soft flopping flight, fairly fast. 1 found it ex- 
ceedingly difBcult to get good specimens, as, if shot 
when flying along the mountain-side, the birds vvere 
mostly dashed to pieces bv a fall of over 100 feet into 
the scrub ; but I eventually found a place in a barranco 
where they used to settle in some talj[ trees, and there 
I managed to get some very good birds. They varied 
very much in size, my finest cock being 17^ inches, while 
some were only 15 inches in length. I bad on this and 
subsequent days many opportunities of watching them. 
They are very active on the ground, on which a great 
deal of their time appears to be spent, as one might 
gather from their strong, musoular thighs and legs. I 
only heard one bird ' coo,' and none of those I shot 
proved to be nesting." 

" Three months later, Mav 6th, I went again to 
Gomera, my object this time being to get, if possible, 
some young C. iaurivora alive. Canon Tristram accom- 
panied me on this occasion. We found the Pigeons had 
only just begun to breed ; some had laid, and others 
were going to do so. I had, however, one dead young 
one brought to me. One egg only is laid. In the 
crops of some shot were the blossoms of flax and a 
little barley ; the Pigeons came down into the barley 
regularly to feed." 

Describing a visit to Palma (t.c. pp. 509, 510), the 
same writer observes : " C. Inurirora has much the 
same habits as in Gomera, but is scarcer and more 
distributed ; it keeps to the almost perpendicular slopes 
covered with scrub, and it is especially fond of the 
ledges in the steep sides of the barrancos, where ferns 
grow. On these ledges it nests ; it was, however, only 
just thinking of breeding in the end of April. The 
native sportsmen say that when the cherries are ripe 
the ' Rabiles ' come down to them, and that then they 
shoot numbers. This Pigeon has a very peculiar walk, 
marching along with a long, swinging gait, raising its 
tail and bowing its head at every step ; it can, however, 
run quickly, like a Partridge. A fine old male in my 
aviary has given me many opportunities of studying its 
actions, and I have had many wild birds walking about 
c(uite close to me. i\Iy bird was secured with a shot in 



his head and another in his intestines, from both of 
which he quickly recovered, but remained almost sense- 
less, and had to be crammed for three weeks ; he is 
now in perfect health, and fairly tame, but won't touch 
his natural food, and prefers wheat and hempseed to 
anything; he eats large quantities of green rape. The 
principal food of these Pigeons in La Palma is the 
fruit of the til-tree and the viiiatigo." 

Jlr. St. Quintin published an account of the breeding 
of this species in his aviaries in The Avicultural Maga- 
zine, First Series, Vol. V., p. 74. I believe ilr. Meade- 
Waldo turned loose some specimens in the Kentish 
woods, and that they bid fair to establish themselves. 
It is to be hoped that they have done so, for our fauna 
will bear a good deal of improvement, and so long as 
the introductions are recorded I can see no possible 
objection to the addition of many beautiful creatures to 
the British collection. 

An example of this species was deposited at the 
Regent's Park Gardens in 1892. 

Bolle's Pigeon (Columba hollii). 

Slate-blue, back and sides of neck glossed with green 
and purple ; a patch at side of neck glossed with 
coppery-reddish ; mantle glossed with purple in front 
and with dull green behind ; flights and primary-coverts- 
dead black ; tail slaty-black, crossed by a broad sub- 
terminal dark grey belt; breast and abdomen lich 
vinous ; vent, flanks and under tail-coverts slate-blue ; 
bill red, with darker tip ; feet coral-red ; irides straw- 
yellow edged outside with coral-red. Female smaller, 
and considerably duller; the prismatic colours at back 
of neck less pronounced ; the hinder abdomen more 
ashy. Hab., " Canary Islands — Teneriffe, Gomera,, 
Palma" (Salvadori), "Gran Canaria " (Tristram). 

Writing about a visit to Gomera (The Ibis, 18£9, 
p. 5), Jlr. Meade-Waldo says : " C bollii was common 
enough, and I shot two or three for specimens, finding 
some of its nests, each containing one egg, and catching 
alive a nearly full-grown young one, a fine male, which 
I have at the present time." 

Of his visit to Palma (t.c, p. 510), he says : " I heard 
and saw plenty of Columha bollii; they frequented the- 
higher mountains, as in Gomera, and the larger tracts 
of forest. I shot two fine males, just to identify them 
for certain, as a man told us they had a ring round 
their necks; he meant the copper-coloured feathers on 
each side of the neck." The same writer (The Ibis,. 
1893, p. 200) says : "This laurel-loving Pigeon inhabits 
all the suitable grounds in the islands of Teneriffe, 
Gomera, La Palma, and Gran Canaria, in which island, 
however. Canon Tristram reports it to be very scarce, 
owing to the almost complete destruction of the old 
laurel forests. In Teneriffe, ever since we went there, 
in 1887, it has become very rare in the neighbourhood 
of Orotava and Santa Ursula. In La Palma and 
Gomera it appeared to be fairly abundant. It lays 
but one egg, and breeds all the year round, but prin- 
cipally in winter and early spring." Five examples 
of this Pigeon were deposited at the Gardens at Regent's 
Park in 1888, and the same year one young cne was 
reared ; a second was reared in 1889, shortly after 
which two more examples were deposited at the same 
Gardens. 

JIadeiran Pigeon (Columba trocaz). 
Slate-blue, rather paler on the head, fore neck, lower 
back, rump, and under-surface ; upper mantle glossed 
with green and purple ; primary-coverts and flights 
slaty-black, the primaries with narrow pale grey edges; 
tail dark leaden grey, crossed beyond the middle by a 
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grey belt ; feathers of back and sides of neck tipped 
with silvery-grey, those at back of neck glossed with 
green ; breast vinous-red ; bill and naked orbital region 
coral-red, the former with blackish tip ; feet coral-red ; 
irides straw-yellow. Female distinctly duller than the 
male, with less prismatic green on back of neck and 
the abdomen bluer. Hab., Madeira. 

Mr. W. R. Ogilvie Grant shot eight specimens of this 
species during a visit which he paid to Madeira in 
1890 (vide The Ihi.^, 1890, p. 442). He says it "is still 
fairly common in the north of the island." 

I have not come acrcBs any notes relating to the 
wild life, but doubtless, like ('. laurivora and C. bollii, 
it lays only one egg. 

Three examples of this species were deposited at the 
London Zoological Society's Gardens in June and Sep- 
tember, 1891. 

"White-throated Violet Pigeon (Columbn albigularis). 

Blackish slate colour ; feathers of crown, neck, back, 
rump, and under surface edged with metallic purple 
varying to green ; edges of upper wing-coverts and 
longer upper tail-coverts narrower and greener ; flights 
and tail slaty -black ; cheeks and throat white ; bill red 
with white tip ; feet dull coral-red, with pale claws ; 
irides ochreous-orange ; orbits red. Female probably 
smaller and duller. Hab., " From the Halmahera and 
Amhoyna groups through the Papuan Islands to the 
Louisiades." (Salvadori.) 

I have found no notes on the wild life of this pigeon ; 
but Herr A. E. Blaauw, who possessed several ex- 
amples early in 1880, says that " the behaviour of this 
pigeon is a very quiet one ; it moves rarely and rather 
awkwardly on the ground, and is decidedly an arboreal 
bird. I have never heard it utter a note. It is ^ pity 
that it is so rare, for it is not at all dangerous to other 
pigeons, or other birds generally, and even sitting 
quietly is a remarkable ornament in the aviary. ' 

This species reached the Amsterdam Zoological 
Gardens, in 1875, and although Russ states that beyond 
this importation and those possessed by Blaauw, it has 
certainly not been brought home alive, he overlooks the 
fact that the London Zoological Society received it in 
March, 1874, and recorded it in the " List of Animals '' 
under the name of lantlirsnas leiirohrma (a species not 
noted in the " Fremdlandischen Stubenvogel "). In 
1908 six examples were deposited at our Gardens. 

ViNACBOTJS Pigeon [Cnhnnba phnnhea). 

In the adult male the head, neck, and under surface 
are purplish-vinous ; the back, rump, upper tail-coverts, 
tail, and upper wing-coverts dark brown, glossed with 
olive and showing more or less defined purple reflec- 
tions ; flights having the inner webs sometimes tinged 
with ruddy-brown ; under wing-coverts deep greyish- 
vinous ; bill black ; feet dark-red tinged with violet ; 
iris deep vinous-red. 

The female is duller, less vinous on the under parts, 
and often with reddish spots on the nape. The young 
have narrow rufous edges to the feathers of the head, 
wing-coverts, and under parts. Hab., "Cayenne, 
British Gmaraa, Colombia, Ecuador, X. and E. Peru, 
Bolivia, and Brazil." (Salvadori). 

Burmeister says that this bird was very abundant in 
New Freiburg when he was there. It is strictly a wood 
pigeon, and rarely leaves the .'helter of the woods and 
dense scrub. Although Buimeister believed the f 
rlnacea of Temminck and C. pliinihea of Vieillot to be 
distinct species. Count Salvadori regards them as 
synonymous. 



According to T. K. Salmon (" Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society," 1879, p. 543) the food of this bird 
consists of fruit. 

Tschudi says [Vide Taczanoweki, " Ornithologie du 
Perou," Vol. III., p. 235) that it inhabits the forest 
region of Eastern Peru. 

Dr. E. A. Goeldi, who obtained examples of this 
pigeon during an expedition up the Capim Eiver, says 
(The Ibix, 1903, p. 481) that it is " here called ' Pomba 
gallega.' " 

Russ tells us that the chemist Landauer possessed 
this species alive, and considered it very delicate ; 
which does not seem very probable. The Zoological 
Society of London purchased two examples in 1870, one 
in 1877, and one in 1895 ; but Russ does not refer to 
any of these. 

Mayer's Pigeon (Nescenas mayeri). 

Head, neck, mantle, and under surface pale pink, 
fading to whitish towards the forehead, cheeks, and 
upper throat, and deepening in tint on the mantle ; 
remainder of upper back and wings brown, slightly 
shaded with olive and rufous ; lower back and rump 
greyish, the latter mottled with chestnut; upper tail- 
coverts and tail cinnamon, the outer tail feathers 
fading to buff on outer webs and towards the tips ; 
under surface of wings ashy-brown, rather paler on 
axillaries and under wing-coverts ; bill yellow, reddish 
towards the base ; feet red ; irides yellow. Female not 
differentiated. Hab., ilauritius. 

I have not come across any field notes relating to 
this species. Two examples were presented to the 
London Zoological Society, by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Neville Manders, in October, 1906, and Mr. T. H. 
Newman, who very kindly sent me a list of Oolvmbce 
not included in "How to Sex Cage-Birds," tells me 
that other specimens have since been added to the 
collection at Regent's Park. 

This species completes the C'ohimhiiice (ths first sub- 
family of the (.'ohimhld(P. We now pass on to the 
Macrojjygiinoe, which are large pigeons, running to 
from 14i in. to 17 in. in length. 

Narbow-barred Pigeon (Macropygia leptogrammica). 

Back, rump, wings, upper wing- and tail-coverts 
irregularly barred with black and chestnut ; flights 
brown ; four central tail feathers barred with black 
and vinous-chestnut ; third pair of feathers brown, 
broadly belted with slate-grey about the middle, and 
narrowly barred with blackish towards tip and at base 
of outer web ; three outer pairs slate-grey, with a broad 
black belt ; the outermost with a chestnut spot on 
inner web; forehead, chin, and throat vinaceous-buff ; 
crown, back of head, nape, sides of neck, and mantle 
shining metallic-green, with purple or bronze reflec- 
tions, the nape sometimes purple, with green reflec- 
tions ; lower throat and breast greyish-vinous, the 
former with bronzy reflections ; flanks and axillaries 
vinous slaty-grey ; abdomen bnft, frequently shading 
into cinnamon-rufous on under tail-coverts; bill black; 
feet red ; irides very narrow, yellow ; eyelids red. 
Female much more rufous on under surface ; the head, 
neck, and mantle barred with black and chestnut, like 
the rest of the upper surface, the head slightly pur- 
plish ; the feathers of neck, mantle, and breast with 
transverse golden-brown bars and metallic-green tips, 
shot with purple. Hab., "Hills of Java and Sumatra 
up to 7,500 feet, and the Malay Peninsula." (Salva- 
dori.) 

I have found no field notes relating to this pigeon ; 
but Jerdon says of its larger and rather more brightly- 
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coloured Indian representative ("Birds of India," 
Vol. III., p. 474) that it "is found singly, occasionally 
in small parties ; feeds on various fruits, which it 
chiefly takes from the trees, now and then descending 
to the ground. Its voice is a deep, repeated coo. i 
found its nest on the Khasia Hills at about 4,500 feet 
on trees, at a moderate elevation." 

Russ evidently regards this and the Indian .1/. 
tuMilin as one species, and he considers it of no interest 
for aviculture, because, he says, it has only existed in 
the London Zoological Gardens, where, however, one 
example was exhibited in 1876 and two in 1892, but 
under the incorrect locality of " Celebes" ! 

Emiliax Pigeon (Macropygia emiliana). 

Back, rump, wings, and tail deep chestnut, faintly 
tinged with purplish ; flights brown, their inner webs 
broadly cinnamon ; tail conspicuously rufescent, the 
three outer pairs of feathers Ibrig'ht riufous, with a broad 
black belt extending towards the base of the inner web ; 
head, neck, and under surface cinnaimon-ruious ; the 
hind neck and upper mantle with a lilacine lustre, 
the latter finely freckled with brown ; bill horny or flesh- 
coloured ; feet red or pui-plish ; irides pearly, or red 
with a yellow inner ring. Female without lilacine 
lustre on upper .surface, and more or less barred, espe- 
cially on the nape and mantle, which are bright cinna- 
mon ; below cinnamon with transverse dusky bars on 
the lower throat amd breast according to a specimen 
sexed by Wallace. I found the following differences in 
■undoubted females : — The mantle crossed by dusky- 
ibordered cinnamon bars; throat paler; breast broader, 
with dusky margins to the feathers in front. Hab., 
Java, Lombock, and X. Borneo. 

According; to Mr. J. Whitehead [The Ihl^. 1898, 
p. 233), this species nests in open localities in dead 
braoken only a foot or two above the ground, its 
plumage assimilating perfectly with the dead fern. 

An example of this pigeon was purchased by the 
London Zoological Society in 1866. 

Pheasaxt-tailed Pigeon (Mam-op i/ijia ^yhasiandla). 
Cheetnut-brofl-n ; flights bro.wu ; tail reddish-brown 
the three outer feathers brighter reddish, especially on 
the irmer webs, the outermost also on the outer web • 
ail three with a broad black belt extending toward^ 
base ot inner web ; forehead and throat ]5aler chestnut ; 
back of head and hmd neck metallic lilacine shot with 
green; lower throat tinged with vinaceous and nar- 
rovply barred with blackish; under wing-covert,3. axil- 
lanes, and inner margins of primaries reddish-cinna- 
mon ; biU dark olive-broim, mealy at base; feet 
pmtoish-red ; indes blue with an outei circle of scarlet- 
orbits mealy bluish-lilac. Female chestnut-brown the 
upper part of head much redder, ae weU as the edges 
ot the upper wmg-coverts; sides of head and neck 
rufous bai-red with brown; under surface finelv freckled 
with dark brown. Hab., "Au.stralia, from Cape York 
to Victoria and S. Australia." (Salvadori ) 
^ Gould says (" Handbook," Vol. H., pp. 148, 149)- 
Xhe interior of the dense brushes are the favourite 
haunts of this bird, but it occasionally resorts to the 
crowns of the low hills and the open glades of the forest 
where it searches for its food on the ground ; on being 
disturbed it flies to the branches of the nearest tree 
spreading out its bro7,d tail at the moment of alighting 
irom KlaM-arra to Moreton B;iv it is a common and 
stationary species. It is a fine," showy bird in a state 
ot nature, and exhibits itself to great advantage when 
It rises from the ground to the trees. While traversing 
the brushes I frequentlv saw this bird busily engaged 
searching on the ground for fallen seeds and berries. 
±<arely were more than four or five seen at one time 



and most frequently it occurred singly or in pairs." 
" As its lengthened tarsi would lead us to imagine, it 
spends much of its time on the ground ; and when 
flnshed in the depths of the forest it merely flies to 
the branch of some low tree, and there remaine with 
little appearance of fear. 

"Its note is loud, mournful, and monotonous." 

A. .J. Campbell (" Xcsts and Eggs of Australian Birds," 
p. 674) s;iys : " Xcnt. — ^A primitive structure, being 
simply a few sticks placed crosswise, without any 
cavity, and barely sufficient to retain the egg in position. 
(North.) 

" A nest found in the Richmond River district was. 
large for that of a pigeon, /being 6 inches across, with a 
cavity about 1 inch deep, while the w'hole was 9 inches 
in depth ; but the foundation tapered to a point, making 
the structure appear like an inverted triangle, which 
was inserted in the topmost forked branches of a 
buoyong (Tarrietia) sapling, at a height of about 
30 feet from the ground. 

"Eggs. — ^Clutch, one to two; elliptical in shape, 
sharply nipped off at one end ; texture of shell fine and 
brittle ; surface gIos.=iy ; colour white, with a faint 
creamv tone. Dimensions' in inches of single examples: 
(1) 1.36 X .96, (2) 1.33 X -96, (3) 1.38 x -97." 

ilr. Campbell says that this species feeds on the 
berries of the common ink-weed, and that the nest is 
sometimes placed in the centre of a bird's nest fern 
or tbe crown of a fern-tree. 

The London Zootogdcal Society purchased- two 
examples of this pigeon in 1874 ; the Amsterdam 
Gardens po.sses^ed it as early ae 1856. 

DoHiiiY CtrcKOO-PiGEON (Mocfopygia doreya). 

Above chestnut-browTi ; nape and upper mantle bright 
metallic green, more or less shot with purple ; three 
outer tail-feathers cinnamon with a sub-terminal 
blackish band ; head vinous, crown and back of head 
somewhat greyish ; front of head and throat pale rufous ; 
breast rich vinac-sous shot with piurple, with two 
blackish bars across each feather, shading into tawny 
buff on the abdomen and deepening to cinnamon on the 
vent and under tail-coverts ; under wing-coverts, axil- 
laries and tibial feathers chestnut ; bill dark ; feet red. 
Female above chestnut^b^o^vn, the feathers being brown 
tipped with chestnut, broadlv on the wing-ooverts ; nape 
and mantle paler, barred with dark metallic green and 
rufous ; he:i/d reddish chestnut ; under surface rufous 
very faintly toarred and freckled, eispecaally on the 
breast, deepening to cinnamon on the flanks, vent, and 
under tail-coverts. Hab., " New Guinea, with the sur- 
sounding North-western Islands- — Waigion, Guebeh, 
Batanta, Salawatty, Jlysol, ilysori, and Jobi, and also 
Aiii Islands." (Salvadori.) 

I have found no notes re.s]iecting the wild life of this 
species. Three examples reached the London Zoolo- 
gical Gardens in .luly, 1908. 



The sub-family Eefojii-^finre contains only a single 
species. 

Passenger Pigeon {Erfopi.<fes migratorius). 
Upper surface bluish-grey, paler on the rump ; back 
and sides of neck metallic golden and lilacine violaceous ; 
scapulars, tertials, and median a\ ing-coverts with about 
twenty-five velvety black spots; flights brownish-black 
edged with greyish ; the inner primaries grey at the 
base of outer web ; central tail-feathers dark grey, the 
others pearl grey, with a patch of cinnamon followed by 
a black spot at base of inner web, their extremities 
nearly white ; chin iwhitish-grey ; throat and breast 
cinnamon-reddish, changing to pale vinous on sides and 
abdomen ; flanks pale grey ; vent and under tail-coverts 
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white ; under wing-coverts bluish-grey ; bill black ; feet 
lake-red ; iridfis orange ; orbital skin red. Female 
above mostly pale brown ; rump and upper tail-coverts 
grey ; sides of neck metallic lilacine violaceous ; median 
and greater A\ing-coverts brownish-grey ; the median 
coverts, scapulars and tertials with about fifty-one 
velvety black spots ; flights brown, the inner primaries 
duU greyish at base of inner ^\eb; central tail-feathers 
brown-er, otherwise the tail as in the male ; throat 
reddish-'white ; back of fore neck and breast pale brown, 
fading into white on the abdomen and under tail- 
coverts. Hab., " Eastern North America, from Hudson's 
Bay southward, and westward to the Great Plains, 
straggling westward to Xe\ada and Washington Ter- 
ritory. Accidental in Cuba." (Salvadori.) 

Major Charles Bendire (" Life Histories of Xorth 
American Birds," Vol. I., pp. 133-138) says that "the 
extermination of th« Passenger Pigeon has progressed 
so rapidly during the past twenty years that it looks 
now as if their total extermination might be accom- 
plished within the present century. The only thing 
which retards their complete extinction is that it no 
longer pays to net these birds, they being too scarce 
for this now, at least in the more settled portions of 
the country, and also, perhaps, that from constant and 
unremitting persecution on their breeding grounds they 
have changed their habits somewhat, the majority no 
longer breeding in colonies, but scattering over the 
country and breeding in isolated pairs. 

"In order to show . . the inunense destruction 
of the Passenger Pigeon in a single year and at one 
rooxt only, I quote the following extract from an 
interesting article ' On the habits, methods of capture, 
and nesting of the Wild Pigeon,' with an account of the 
ilichigan nesting of 1878, by Professor H. B. Ronev, 
m the Chicago Field, Vol. X., pp. 345-347) : ' Tlie 
nesting area, situated near Petosky, covered something 
like 100,000 acres of land, and included not less than 
160,000 acres within its limits, being in length about 40 
miles by 3 to 10 in width. The number of dead birds 
sent by rail was estimated' at 12,500 daily, or 1,500,000 
for the summer, besides 80,352 live birds ; an equal 
number was sent by water. We have,' says the writer, 
'adding the thousands of dead and v/ounded ones not 
secured, and the myriads of squabs left dead in the 
nest, at the lowest possible estimate »■ grand total of 
1,000,000,000 Pigeons sacrified to Mammon during the 
nesting of 1878.' 

" The last-mentioned figure is undoubtedly far above 
the actual number killed during that or any other year, 
but even granting that but a million were killed at this 
roost, the slaughter is enormous enough, and it is not 
strange that the number of these Pigeons ai'e now few- 
compared with former .years." 

When one contemplates such wholesale massacres as 
the above, one cannot wonder at the stringent laws for 
the protection of their wild birds that have been enacted 
in the L'nited States. The author continues: "Mr. 
Frank J. Thompson, in charge of the Zoological Gardens 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, gives the following account of the 
breeding of the Wild Pigeon in confinement : ' During 
the spring of 1877, the society purchased three pairs ot 
trapped birds, which were placed in one of the outer 
aviaries. Early in March, 1878, I noticed' that they 
were mating, and procuring some twigs, I wove three 
rough platforms, and fastened them up in convenient 
places, at the same time throwing a further supply of 
building material on the floor. Within twenty-four 
hours, two of the platforms 'were selected ; the male 
carrying the material, whilst the female busied herself 
in placing it. A single egg was soon laid in each nest 



and incubation commenced. On .March 16, there wa.s 
quite a heav.y fall of snow, and on the next morning I 
^\ a.s unable to see the birds on their nests on account 
of the accumulation of the snow piled on the platfornjs 
around them. Within a couple of da,ys it had all dis- 
appeared, and for the next four or five nights a self- 
registering thermometer, hanging in the aviar.\-, marked 
from 14 deg. to 19 deg. In spite of these drawbacks 
both of the eggs were hatched and the young ones 
reared. They have since continued to breed regularly, 
and now I have twenty birds, having lost several eggs 
from falling through their illy-contrived nests, and one 
old male.' 

" Their food consists of beechnuts, acorns, wild 
cherries, and berries of various kinds, as well as different 
kinds of grain. They are said to be very fond of, and 
feed extensively on, aaigle worms, vast numbers of which 
frequently come to the surface after heavy rains, also 
on hairless caterpillars. 

" Their notes during the mating season are said to be 
a short 'coo-coo,' and the ordinary call note is a 
' kee-kee-kee,' the first syllable being louder and the 
last fainter than the middle one. 

" Opinions differ as to the number of broods in a 
season ; while the majority of observers assert that 
but one, a few others say that two, are usually raised. 
The eggs vary in number from one to two in a set, and 
incubation lasts from eighteen to twenty days, both 
sexes assisting. These eggs are pure white in colour, 
slightly glossy, and usually elliptical oval in shape ; 
some may be called' broad elliptical oval. 

" The average measurements of twenty specimens in 
the U.S. National iluseuni collection is 37.5 by 26.5 
millimetres. The largest egg measures 39.5 by 28.5, 
the smallest 33.5 by 26 millimetres." 

The first example of this .■species to arrive at the 
Regent's Park Gardens was a female received in 
exchange in 1852 ; this was followed by a m.ale in 1857, 
and others were added in later years, the last recorded 
in the ninth edition of the "List of Animals" being 
three examples presented' by F. J. Thompson, Esq. 
(probably of the Zoological Gardens previously referred 
to), in 1883. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



TURTLE=DOVES AND ALLIES 

(Peristerithe). 

This family is characterised by the length of the 
foot proper being equal to, or longer than, the middle 
toe ; the number of tail-feathers ranges from twelve to 
twenty. Although Count Salvadori classes these birds 
generally as " Ground Pigeons," very many of them 
are distinctly more arboreal than terrestrial in their 
habits. The family is divided into seven sub- 
families, the distinctnve characters of which appear to 
me to be for the greater part quite unimportant, being 
based largely upon coloration ; a study of the habits 
would yield far more reliable differences upon which 
to base the groups. The sub-families Zenaidmce and 
Turturince are so closely related that I do not hesitate 
to include them in the same chapter. 

In their wild state these birds feed upon seeds of 
weeds, sometimes grain, green shoots, beech- 
nuts (in some cases small acorns), wild peas, berries, 
small worms, and smooth caterpillars. In captivity 
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they do well upon a diet of white millet, dari, a few 
hempseeds (especially during the moult or when pair- 
ing), and an occasional small earthworm. The Zenai- 
dina), or so-called Ground-Doves, chiefly come to the 
ground to feed ; they have twelve to fourteen tail 
feathers, the taU is either long and with the feathers 
graduated, or of moderate length and rounded ; some 
of them have the scapulars and innermost upper wing- 
coverts spotted with black (Ztnaichira, Zenaida, and 
Xexopelia], others have the two first primaries emar- 
ginate towards terminal third of inner web, the tail 
rather broad, a white patch on the outer upper wing- 
coverts, and no black spots on the scapulars 
(Melopelia). Take it all round, it is a group which 
seems to need definition. In many respects the genus 
Lepliililila (family PerUlerirhi:) seems to approach 
the Turlle-Doves ; though perhaps, in spite of its New 
World origin, it comes nearer to Turtur than to 
Zenaida, though I cannot help thinking it would have 
looked more natural in the Zi'nnidinre than in the same 
group with PhlogaiMS. Happily it is not necessary 
for me to concern myself with its natural affinities ; 
all I have to do is to follow the more experienced lead 
of Count Salvador!. 

Sub=family Zenaidinae. 

Carolina Dove {Zenaidura ran/liiienxis). 

Above bluish, but suffused with pale brownish olive, 
excepting on the top of the head, the outer portion of 
the wings, and the upper surface of the tail, which 
is slightly tinged with this colour ; wing-coverts and 
scapulars with, mostly concealed, black spots; tail 
above blue, with black sub-terminal bars, excepting 
on the seventh feather ; the tips, excepting on the sixth 
feather, grading from white to pale blue ; the sides 
of head and neck and the under surface generally pale 
brownish-red, washed with purple on the breast, paler 
behind and changing to brownish-yellow on the vent, 
tibise, and under tail-covents ; a black dash below the 
ear-coverts ; sides of neck metallic purplish-red ; tides 
of body and wings below pale clear blue ; tail feathers 
below black, with the outer web of the outermost one 
white, the others with white tips becoming bluer 
towards the middle feathers, which are brown ; bill 
black; feet lake-red; irides brown; naked orbital skin 
livid bluish. Female rather smaller, the breast greyish- 
brown like the back, but paler ; head and neck less 
blue, and not so iridescent. Hab., " North America, 
from Southern JIainc, Southern Canada, and Oiet,'on, 
south to Panama and the West Indies." (Salvadori.) 

Some examples have the sides of the neck more 
golden than purple. 

J. G. Cooper, in his " Ornithology cf California," 
p. 513, says : — " They arrive from the south in large 
flocks iu ;\Iarch and April, and spread over the whole 
count) y, even those barren desert mountains towards 
the Colorado, where .scarcely any birds are to be 
found. I there noticed them in Jlay coming from all 
directions about sunset to drink at the springs which 
are scattered at long intervals in that region. From 
early in April to June their nests and eggs may be 
found in various situations, on the ground, on fences, 
stumps, large branches, and among the foliage of trees 
and hushes. The nest consists of a few twigs caie- 
lessly laid together, is about 4.50 inches wide, with 
scarcely any depression, and so open that the two white 
eggs may be seen through the bottom. These measure 
about 1.12 by 0.90 inches." 

The London Zoological Society purchased an example 
of this Dove in 1851, and received two in exchange in 
1886. 



Martinican Dove {Zenaida auritce.) 

The male is brown above, with the head somewhat 
vinous; the sides of the head and lower part of throat 
cinnamon reddish ; two steel-blue .spots on the sides of 
the head ; two patches of shining ultramarine blue 
shading into violet on the sides of the neck ; chin and 
centre of throat white ; breast vinous ; middle of abdo- 
men and under tail-coverts white slightly washed with 
vinous, especially towards the sides ; flanks, axillaries, 
and under wing-coverts pale grey ; quills black, the 
primaries narrowly edged with white ; the secondaries 
with broad white tips ; inner upper wing-coverts, inner 
secondaries, and some of the scapularies black-spotted ; 
two centre tail-feathers brown, indistinctly belted with 
dull brownish towards the tips ; the succeeding feathers 
grey, with broad pale terminal belt, the outer feathers 
more or less white ; tail below grey at the base, blackish 
in the middle, pale grey at the extremity; bill black; 
feet deep reddish. 

The female is rather smaller than the male, and has 
more restricted and less vividly-coloured patches on the 
neck. The young are duller and without the neck 
patches. Hab., Lesser Antilles and St. Croix; it is 
frequently imported from Barbados. 

In the Island of Jlontserrat this is called the Moun- 
tain Dove. 

Mr. P. R. Lowe [The Ibis, 1909, p. 306) says that 
this Dove is fairly generally distributed over the 
island of Barbados ; he does not, however, tell us 
anything about its habits, nor have I been success- 
ful in discovering any field-notes relating to it. There 
can be no doubt that its wild life would closely 
resemble that of Z. auiiculata. In captivity it seems 
but little inclined to sit steadily, though often eager to 
pair and build. I purchased a pair on May 6, 1898, 
and secured a second pair by exchange on the 24th 
of the same month, and I should say they are as 
vigorous as any Dove living. When inclined to breed 
they become extremely aggressive, the male bird 
chasing and attacking even the much more powerful 
Bronzewing Pigeons, and making their lives a burden 
for days together. The song is soft and pleasing — 
oome, oom; oain. ooin. Early in June, 1897, Mr. 0. E. 
Cresswell reared a young one of this species by putting 
the egg under a Barbary Turtle Dove. I tried the 
same thing on several occasions, but without result. 

When my first outdoor aviary was built I tried a 
pair of Z. aurita with other Doves in the open, but 
they did not attempt to breed beyond building a nest 
in a small pigeon-pen with nest-pan, therefore I 
brought them indoors again. I did not find this species 
especially long-lived, partly, perhaps, because they were 
much persecuted by other Doves. A female which 
died in September, 1902, had developed a snow-white 
feather in one wing, which gave it a curious aspect. 

Six examples of this Dove from Union Island, one 
of the Grenadines, were presented to the London Zoo- 
logical Society in 1873, and a, great many examples have 
been presented to the Regent's Park Gardens since 
that date. It is not a rare species in the trade, 
and formerly could be purchased at about 10s. a. pair, 
but of late years many dealers have raised their prices 
considerably. 

Zenaida Dove (Zenaida amahili-). 

Above brown ; upper tail-coverts slightly rufescent ; 
innermost upper wing-coverts, scapulars, and inner . 
secondaries spotted with black ; flights black, the pri- 
maries with narrow whitish edges ; tips of secondaries 
conspicuously white; central tail-feathers brown, with 
an ill-defined dusky band at about the terminal third ; 
lateral feathers grey with a subterminal black band, 
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the outer webs of the inner lateral feathers partly 
brown ; head dull vinous, darker at .back ; cheeks and 
throat rufescent ; chin whitish ; two steel-blue spots, 
one above and the other below the ear-coverts ; breast, 
abdomen and under tail-coverts deep vinous ; sides, 
axillaries, under wing-coverts, and sides of rump grey ; 
bill black, carmine-red near the gape ; feet carmine- 
led ; irides dark brown. Female not differentiated, 
but probably smaller and less brightly coloured. Hab., 
■" Florida Keys, Bahamas, Cuba, Isle of Pines, 
Jamaica, Little and Grand Cayman (?), Haiti and San 
Domingo, Mona. Porto Rico, Tortola, St. Thomas, 
Virgin (jorda, St. Croix, St. Eustatius, Barbuda and 
Antigua." (Salvadori.) 

Gosse says ("Birds of Jamaica,'' pp. 307-309) : "The 
open pastures, or the grassy glades of pimento pens, are 
the favourite haunts of this pretty Dove, where it walks 
on the ground singly or in pairs. In such open situa- 
tions it can discovei and mark the motions of an 
intruder, and long before he is within gun-range it is 
upon the wing. Fe-H- birds are more difficult of 
approach, unless the intervention of a wall or a thick 
bush permit a concealed access. Its flight is rapid and 
forcible, and performed with a pecidiar whistling of the 
wings, by which it is at once recognised, though 
unseen. 

" The Pea-dove is frequently seen in the middle of 
dusty high roads, but whether they resort thither 
for the purpose of dusting, or to procure gravel, I 
cannot say, as they usually fly as soon as seen. When 
the rains have ceased, the increasing drought renders 
these, as it does many other birds, more familiar ; and 
they may be seen lingering on the borders of streams 
and ponds. Indeed, they seem, of all our Doves, to 
haunt most the vicinity of water ; particularly those 
dreary swamps or morasses which are environed by tall 
woods of mangrove. In the winter months, when the 
pastures are burnt up with drought, we may hear all 
day long their plaintive cooing, proceeding from these 
scmbre groves, though it is not much heard in any 
other situation. The coo consists of five deliberate 
notes, loud but mournful, ' Sarii-roat-true-hhii',' all in 
the same tone, save the second', which is short and 
elevated. It resembles the note of the Carolina Dove. 

" The Pea-dove subsists on various fruits and seeds ; 
pimento berries, orange pips, sop seeds, caster-oil nuts, 
physic-nuts, maize, and the smaller seeds of pasture- 
weeds are some of its resources. His flesh is white 
and juicy, and when in good condition is in general 
estimation." 

Mr. Gosse kept several of these birds in a cage, and 
he says : " They were jealous of other birds, and, not- 
withstanding their gentle physiognomy, irritable and 
pugnacious." This is true of all the species of Zcnaida, 
and, in fact, of most of the C'lilumha'. 

ilr. J. L. Bonhote met with this species in the 
Bahamas " in pairs on the pine-barrens." [The Ihi?, 
1899, p. 517.) 

The London Zoological Society acquired the first 
example exhibited at Regent's Park in 1861 ; subse- 
ouentlv many others A^'ere added. Russ, however, states 
that it is rare in the trade, though he himself possessed 
a pair in 1889. and several were exhibited in later year.^ 
at the exhibitions of the " Ornis " Society. 

Bronze-necked Dove [Zenaidn aiiricvlafa). 

The head is vinous with grey crown and two black 
spots on the side, one behind the eye, the other beloiv 
the ear-coverts ; the neck and breast ar.j vinous but 
the sides of the neck and nape are metallic violet, 
changing to glittering brass in certain lights ; remainder 



of upper surface brownish-olive ; vent and under tail- 
coverts buifish-white, slightly washed with vinous ; ex- 
tremity of tail below white. In other respects the 
l)lumage nearly resembles that of L. aiirita. 

The female is smaller and rather browner than the 
male ; the metallic neck patch smaller. In the young 
the upper parts and breast have the feathers streaked 
and edged with white, the primaries and their coverts 
edged with rufous ; no metallic neck-patches. Hab., 
South America, on the west from Pearl Island to 
Ecuador, Peru and Chili ; and on the east from Fer- 
nando Noronha to Brazil, Argentina, Patagonia, and 
perhaps the Magellan Straits. In its wild state this 
Dove is seen abundantly in fields of lucerne, probably 
attracted by the tender green shoots in which many 
doves delight ; the seeds of the giant thistle are also 
said to be much relished. 

The nest consists of a slender platform of sticks, 
through which the two white eggs can easily be seen, 
situated in the fork of a tree, and by preference not far 
from the habitations of man ; the destruction of their 
eggs and young by birds of prey having, it is sup'KJsed, 
dnven them to seek the proteoiiion of the human species. 
The five sobbing notes of this Dove are soft and pleas- 
ing. 

Speaking of it as observed in Chili {Th; Ibis, 1897, 
p. 2198), Mr. Ambrose A. Lane says : " This dove is 
verv plentiful throughout Central Chili. 1 caw only a 
few near Concepcion on going south in June (1890), 
when it was mid-winter there, and further south I found 
it only occurred as a summer visitant. 

" It arrived at Jlaquegua (as a summer visitant) about 
the end of August. On going to Valdivia in September, 
I did not find it there, nor in any other locality I 
visited until I got to Rio Bueno, where it was plentiful 
on the banks of the rivers, on the margins and webbly 
beaches of which it constantly appeared to be' feeding. 

" In Central Chili it breeds from November to Decem- 
l>er, arid at Rio Bueno from Christmas till March. 

" The nests are like that of the European Turtle- 
dove ; those I found at Rio Bueno being usually placed 
in a thick bush or the fork of a tree overhanging or 
standing in water. 

" I got a young bird to rear in January, 1891, at Rio 
Bueno ; vre took it from a nest in a ' quila ' whilst going 
along the Rio Conta in a boat ; but scon after we were 
shipwrecked 'on a rapid, and all my specimens, and 
most of my clothes, were swept away. I subsequently 
got a pair from another nest, but they were too young, 
and 1 could not get them to thrive ; they died in conse- 
quence after I had had them a week." 

Speaking of it as observed by him on Fernando 
Xoronha, Mr. il. J. Nicoll says (The This, 1904, p. 
39): "This small Dove is the most abundant bird on 
the island. It is very difficult to find it when shot, 
owing to the dense undergrowth. 1 saw several large 
flocks sitting on the branches of a species of fig-tree 
which grows all over the island. Its note is a loud, 
rattling ' coo. ' ' ' 

Th-s lite Mr. Creeswelil described the nestino: of this 
species in captivity in The Avicultuial Magazine., 
First Series, Vol. III., p. 205. 

I purchased .i pan- of Z/'naida aiirirulata on June 
10th, 1897, and turned them into my garden aviary, 
where they assisted a pair of Necklaced Doves to incu- 
bate their eggs ; so that I hoped I was about to breed 
some remarkable hybrids. In this, of course, I was dis- 
appointed. In 1898 I brought the birds indoors, putting 
them into one of my birdroom aviaries, where they re- 
mained till they died some years later ; they are pretty 
birds, but very quarrelsome. The London Zoological 
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iSciciiBty purchased its first five specimens oi this Dove 
in 1870, and recedved many others suibaequently ; it 
reax;hed the Amsterdam Gardens in 1888. Being fretly 
imported, many private avicultnrists have' owned it, 
though I faii'cy tlie Miirtinican Dove is .even better 
known. Russ keeps Z. aiirirulata and Z. nLaculata 
distinct in his work, and speaks of the latter as rare in 
the market. 

Galapagan Dove [XesuprUo galapagonisis.) 
Upper eurt'ace brovnish-olive ; scapulars and upper 
■wing'-coverts brown, each -with two black spot*, one on 
each well ; the centriS of the feathier.? often whitish ; 
outer well oif outer upper wing-cov-°,rts M'hitish ; 
primaiy-coverts and flights bl.ackish, the latter with 
narrow paie edges and tips ; tail greyish-brown, with a 
Ijlack i.suljtermiiral band ; forehead deep vinoru* ; ear- 
covei-ts (silvery grev with » Hack edging above and 
below ; feathers of cheeks vinous edged with black ; 
sides of neck with golden and liilacin© reflections; 
throat paJe rufous, ch.anging to deep vinous on the 
breast ; abdomeii rus:v vinous ; under tail-coA^erts grey, 
more or less tinged with rusty ; under surface of flights 
greyish ; bill black ; feet pink ; irides dark brown ; eye- 
lids paile blue. Feniaie rather smaJller and jD.iler. Hab., 
Galapagos Islands. 

I have not succeeded in discovering any pubiifhed 
noiies on the wild life of this Dove. Four examples were 
presented to the London Zcologicall Socieiiy in 1893. 

White-winged Zenaida Dove (Mdopelio leucopiera.) 

Upper surface, tliroat, and breast p'alle greyish 
olivaceO'U'S brown ; back of head and nape somiewhat 
purpilish. ; the latter shot with golden-green ; sides of 
neck shot with 'golden- green and lilacine ; a broad white 
belt on the wing, from the bend to the tips of the gi'eater 
covert'S ; bastard wing, primary- coverts, and flights 
brownish-black ; primaries narrowly edged with white ; 
secondaries margined with white at the tips ; inner 
eecondariee brown like the back ; central tail-feathers 
rufous-brown; lateral feathers grey, broadly tippedi wuth 
whitish-grey and with an ill-de&ied subteraninaJ blackish 
band'; a spot of black below the ears; throat and upper 
breosit tinged with ochreous; lower breast, abdomen, 
under wing and tail-coverts pale gi'cy ; ttaterai txil- 
feathers below' black with tihe broad tips greyish -white ; 
bill black; feet pinkish purple; irides piviple. Female 
rather ismaller and with scarcely a trace of purplish on 
back of head and nape. Hab., "Souithern border of the 
United States, froin Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Lower California, southward to Costa Rica and the 
West Indies" ('fjalvadori). 

J. Ci. Cooper (" OrnithologT;' of California," pp. 515, 
515) says that : " Xot much is known of tlie huluts of 
this Dove." "According to llr. ^larch, the species is 
gregarious, sometimes cohecting in very large flocks. 
The eggs arc white, like those of all the pigoons; size 
1.30 X 0.90." 

Jlajor Bendire savs ("Life Histories of North 
American Birds," Vol. I., pp. 146, 147): "The mating 
seaifon begins early, usually about the middle of March, 
and the cooing and love-making of the male can be 
heard and seen almost any day during a stroll among 
the shrubbery found along the borders of the water 
courses, M-hich seem to be favourite resorts for many 
of these liirds. 

" Their call noites are varied, much more so than those 
of any other species of this family found with us; they 
are sonorous, pleasing, and rather niuisical. On this 
account the natives koe]i many of them as cage-birds, 
calling them Paloma canladnr, Singing Dove. Thev 



soon become very gentle and reconciled to captivity, 
feeding readily out of one's hand aard allowing them- 
rseflves to be handled without fear. 

" One of their most charaicteristic call notes bears a 
close resemblance to the first efforts of a young cockerel 
when attempting to crow, and this call is frequently 
uttered and in various keys. While thus engaged the 
performer usually throws his wings upward and forward 
above the head, and adso spreads his tail slightly. Some 
other notes may be translated into 'cook for you,' or 
'cook for ti\o.' ' cook-kara-ooo, ' besides a variety of 
calls; one of these, a querulous harsh one, resembles 
somewhajfc the syllables ' chaa-haa.' " " Nidification 
usually begins in the latter part of April in southern 
Arizona, and sometimes later The nests of the White- 
winged Dove, like these of most of the members of this 
family, are as a rule rather fraiH structures, consisting 
oif a slight platform of small sticks and twigs interlaced 
with each other, and lined more or less with bits of 
old weeds, stems of meisquite leaves, and dry grasses. 
Mr. G. B. Sennett found a nest of this species made of 
Spanish moss. No particular preference seems to be 
shown for certain trees. I have found many of my 
nei-ts in mes^uite trees, the most aibundant in tha'„, 
locality ; others were placed in walnut trees, willows, 
and choHa cactus, at various heights from the ground, 
from 2Jp up to 30 feet.' ''I bedi ve but on© brood is 
usually raised in .a, season. As near as I can judge, 
incubation lasts aoout eighteen days. The male 
relieves the femaile so-meivliat in these duties, but does 
not asisist to any greiat exLent ; be, however, assiduouely 
helps to care for the young. 

" Their food consists of insects, small seeds, grain, if 
procurable, berries, mesquito beans, and the fruit of 
the sahuara cactus, ( 'ei-ciis giganteuf, which seems to 
be a favourite article of food with many birds in. 
Arizona. 

" In the late summer these birds collect in small 
parties, and I found them not at all shy. I have 
frec{uently seen as many as a dozen feeding among the 
cavalry horses along the picket line in my camp, allow- 
ing the men to ^valk within 10 feet of them without 
flying ofi:. 

" The eggs are generally tMO in number, seldom one. 
They are mostly elliptical oval in shape — that is, equally 
rounded at each end ; a, few may be called oval. Their 
colour is a rich creamy tint when fresh, and readily 
perceptible then, but in many specimens, especially in 
such as were considerably advanced in incubation when 
taken, this delicate tint fades, in time leaving the egg 
a dull white." 

ilr. C. F. Underwood, writing on the birds of the 
Volcano of iliravalles (The Ihi.i, 1896, p. 447), says: 
" Very common by the roadside, where they can be 
seen in flocks feeding on the ground, at which times I 
have got as manv as a dozen at a shot." 

Russ asserts that hitherto it has only existed alive 
in the Amsterdam Zoological Gardens ; he overlooks the 
fact that the London Zoological Society received two 
specimens in exchange in June. 1874. 

This Dove was bred in captivitv by Miss Bosie Alder- 
son in Mav-July, 1902, who published an account of her 
success in The Avinilfiiral Mai/azine, First Series, 
Vol. VIIL, pp. 295-297. 

Sub=family Turturinae. 

We must now proceed to the typical Turtle Doves, 
birds generally admitted to be more easily bred than 
any other Colvmbm, and capable of producing among 
themselves fertile hybrids to almost any extent ; I can 
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well conceive that, if the whole of the species could be 
arranged in a natural linear series, the most nearly 
related -epecies being; paired up from iirst to last, it 
might be possible to unite the whole of tlie species of 
Twrtur in one bird. In The Aviculhiral Maijaziif 
Second Series, Vol. II., pp". 191-198, Mr. T. H. Newman 
has published sj very interesting paper " On Some 
Turtle Dove Hybrids and their Fertility," and he sum- 
marises the results at the end of his article showing 
that hybrids between T. turtur and T. rtsoriua, and 
T. tigrinus and T. risoritis, were perfectly fertile when 
paired with T. ri:<orius. I bred some hybrids between 
T. tigrinus and T. risoriux, and subsequently I re- 
ceived a hybrid, I thinlc with T. humilis, which I gave 
to a lady friend who possessed a number of T. i-isorin.'i 
(the white variety) ; when I last saw them there were 
hybrids in several degrees of relationship between the 
two forms I gave her a'nd the white Doves, proving 
that there is practically no limit to the fertility of these 
mixed types ; and, just as Mr. J. L. Bonhote succeeded 
in uniting five distinct species of Ducks in one indi- 
vidual, so, I feel convinced, might several (if not all) 
of the species of Turtle Dove be combined. The 
Turturincc, or typical Turtle Doves, have a rather 
broad tail, consisting of twelve feathers, and the upper 
part of the tarsus is naked. Other characters which are 
given are not even of generic importance, since they only 
relate to coloration and marking. 

BarB-4-EY Turtle Dove (Turtur risnriua). 

The prevailing colour of the cage form is a little 
paler than the supposed wild original, its upper surface 
being pinkish buff. The crown of the head, secondaries, 
base of primaries, lateral tail-feathers, lower part of 
abdomen, flanks and under tail-coverts bluish-grey ; a 
black half-collar round the back and sides of the neck, 
the under parts pale, the greater part of the primaries 
dark brown ; under surface of tail bla.ckish, with white 
terminal band ; bill blackish ; feet deep flesh pink ; iris 
crimson, orbital skin whitish. 'Female practically in- 
distinguishable from the male, the sexual differences 
having, apparently, been bred out. 

The white form of the species, which Mr. Abrahams 
informed me was produced by in-breeding, is much more 
highly prized than the common type; at has no iblack 
collar, and its plumage is pure snow white, the bill 
being flesh pink. Why this sport should be called 
"White Java" it would be difficult to say; but this 
is the name under which it is usually exhibited at our 
shows. As might be expected, it breeds freely with 
the common variety, and the result is generally one chick 
of each form. 

The origin of this Dove, which is analogous to the 
Canary among Finches, is, according to Salvadori, 
uncertain, some naturalists having assigned it (as a 
fancy variation) to one species and some to another. 
Being practically a fancy bird, it would have little in- 
terest for the foreign bird-keeper were it not for its 
usefulness in hatching the eggs and rearing the young 
of shy breeders among foreign Doves. 

"The Collared Turtle or Laughing Dove" is the most 
popular of all the family, simply from the fact that, up 
to the pre.^ent time, a pair can be obtained at almost 
any bird-shop for about 3s., and that they are no 
sooner established in a good-sized cage than they will 
go to work to rear a family. 

The sneering laugh which the Barbary Turtle Dove 
indulges in whenever it alights is amusing until one 
becomes accustomed to it, and then it sometimes comes 
in so opportunely as to be more or less irritating. After 



keeping and breeding the species for two or three years 
I grew weary of ils stupidity, and sold the birds for 
what they would fetch. A friend of mine who took 
live of them informed me that whenever he made an 
extraordinary fluke at billiards the Doves were certain 
to laugh, so that sometimes he felt almost inclined to 
wring their necks. In order to breed them a pair should 
be placed together in a cage about 2 ft. in height by 
18 in. square, and a box about 2 in. deep and 6 in. 
.S(iuare half-filled with sawdust or bran sliould be hung 
up in one corner near the top. No extra food is re- 
quired, but a little old mortar or crushed cuttle-fish 
should be sprinkled on the sand. In a very short time 
two white eggs v<-i\\ be laid, incubated by cock and hen 
alternately, the cock sitting all day, and in about 
eighteen days the hideous naked squabs will leave the 
shell and be greeted with the liveliest demonstrations 
of satisfaction by the parents. No sooner are they 
large enough to leave the nest than they make them- 
selves such a nuisance to their parents, by racing after 
them clamouring for food all the livelong day, that it 
is hardly to be wondered at that, when able to feed 




White Barbaey Dove. 



themselves, the parents resent these incessant worries. 
This is the signal for removing the young Doves to a 
separate cage ; the old birds will then immediately set 
about preparations for the second family. Of course, in 
an aviary many pairs may be associated, always having 
due regard to its size, and the multiplication will then 
be very rapid. This species has been successfully paired 
with the British Turtle Dove. I hoped, indeed, to try 
the experiment myself, and having taken a fresh egg 
from a Kentish nest, I carefully bedded it in sawdust, 
brought it home, and substituted it for one of my 
Collared Doves' eggs. Alas! either it was unfertile, or 
the jarring of the train had destroyed its life, for it 
failed to hatch, and thus my intended experiment was 
nipped in the bud. In its wild state a supposed pro- 
genitor of this bird builds a platform of sticks for a. 
nest on trees or bushes, cypresses being selected in 
preference to others. Being perfectly hardy, it can be 
safely wintered in an outdoor aviary, and is all the 
stronger for it (the same may be said of many other 
birds "which are rendered liable to all kinds of diseases 
by heat and coddling, the Canary being a striking 
example of the delicate constitution thus developed). 
Indoors in a, warm building I found the Barbary Turtle 
Dove liable to catarrh, accompanied by a cough, lassi- 
tude, ruffled feathers, and want of appetite. The cold 
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I cured by dropping a couple of peppercorns down the 
birds' throats, and cold treatment during the following 
■winter completely restored them to health. The only 
food required for this species is a mixture oJ two parts 
white millet to one of dari (Indian wheat), a little white 
liid'ney-shaped seed sold by most corn-chandlers. 

Some years after I had sold my common Barbary 
Doves, I purchased <i pair of the white variety in the 
hope of making them useful in hatching out and rearing 
the young of other Doves. The white birds speedily 
increased to eleven, and I subsequently tried them with 
the eggs of various species of foreigners, but unfor- 
tunately without any success ; other a<viculturists have, 
however, found them very useful. Eventually, after 
breeding several hybrids between these and the Xeck- 
laced Dove, I gave away the whole of them, the white 
birds to one friend, the hybrids to another who already 
possessed a sufficient stock of White Barbary Doves; 
with the latter, as already stilted, they inter-bred freely. 

Ashy Turtle-Dove (Turtur farrago). 

Back and rump ashy-brown, more ashy on the latter; 
wings dusky, the edges of the scapulars and borders 
of the uppeir wirLg-coverts dark ruety rufous ; tail 
bluish-black, with a broad terminal, nearly pure-white 
belt; head bluish-ashy, rufescent on back of head and 
nape ; tips of feathers on sides of neck lavender-grey ; 
below brown, becoming whitish on the abdomen and 
white on the under tail-coverts ; bill blackish ; feet 
dull purplish-lake. Female not differentiated. Hab., 
"S.-W. Siberia, Tnrkestau, Cashmere, and Nepal; it 
winters in Central India; straggler in Ceylon." 
(Salvador!.) 

Hume says of this species ("Nests and Eggs of 
Indian Birds," Second Edition, Vol. II., pp. 349, 350) : 
" Onr Indian Turtle-Dove breeds throughout the lower 
ranges of the Himalayas, from Afghanifitan to Sifcliim, 
at any late, at elevations of from 4,000 to 8,000 feet. 
It is for the most part only a summer visitant to these 
hills. A few pairs linger during the winter in the 
lower valleys, but the great majority migrate at this 
season to the Central Provinces and Central India, 
where it may at times, in the cold weather, be found 
associated with the next species." (?'. mcciia.) 

" I have found eggs early in May and late in 
August, but the great majority lay in June. It makes 
a loose, but rather more substantial, twig nest than 
many of its congeners, placed on some horizontal branch 
of a large tree, usually not far from the extremity. 

" Colonel C. H. T. ilarshall, writing from ]\[urree, 
says : ' This species breeds in June in the pine forests, 
but I have found their nests in all kinds of trees. 
The eggs are invariably two in number. I conclude, 
from the very different dates on irhich I have found 
the eggs, that thev liive two broods, but I am not 
certain of the fact.' " 

According to Captain Hutton, this is a "summer 
visitor at llussoorie, where it arrives early in April, 
when every wood resounds with its deep-toned cooing." 

Respecting the eggs, Jfr. Hume thus describes them : 
"Regular ovals, pure white, and very glossy. In size 
they exceed those of T. rinoria, and are slightly 
smaller and decidedly less pointed than those of 
('rocnjiua ii]i(i>iiiri>iil(_'rir< and f. rTihiriijaxfrr. 

"In length they vary from 1.1 to 1.34, and in 
breadth from 0.86 to 1.0; but the average of twentv- 
one eggs is 1.22 by 0.93." 

An example of this Dove reached the London Zoo- 
logical Gardens on May 11th, 1907. 



Eastern Ttjetle-Dove (Turtur orientalis). 

Differs from the preceding species in its vinous-red- 
dish abdomen and grey under tail-coverts; the tail 
with lavender-grey terminal belt. Female probably 
smaller and duller than the male. Hab., Himalayas to 
Central todia, through Burma to Formosa, Jlan- 
churia, Corea and Japan; accidental in Europe. 
(Salvadori. ) 

Hume says of this species ("Nests and Eggs,"' 
Second Series, Vol. II., pp. 350, 351) : " Sykes's Turtle- 
Dove is, as far as I have been able to ascertain, a 
permanent resident of the hilly portions of Southern 
India, of the broken belts of hills and forests that 
stretch across the Continent of India from the northern 
portion of the Western Ghats to Cuttack ; thence it 
extends into Eastern Bengal, Cachar, Assam, and along 
the bases of the Himalayas (which it does not ascend 
to an elevation of above 4,000 feet), as far west as 
the Sikhim and Nepal Terais, and again southwards 
into Arracan, Pegu, and the north of Tenasserim. 

" It appears likely that they lay from December to 
April. 

" Mr. V. Irwin sent me a couple of eggs from Hill 
Tipperah, taken at the end of ilarch ; and Mr. F. R. 
Blewitt says : ' This species certainly breeds in 
December and January. In the beginning of the latter 
month a pair of young birds was brought to me from 
the magnificent forest-covered hills some fifteen miles 
south of Sumbulpore. ' 

" Here I found the birds in great numbers, and in 
the early mornings and evenings the forests resounded 
with their thrice-repeated, deep, guttural 'coo,' so 
unlike that of other Doves. 

" At this time the Doves were single or in pairs — a 
certain indication of the breeding season. Jly experi- 
ence leads me to suppose that this species congregates 
in flocks after the breeding season, for in March, 1869, 
I found a flock some twelve miles south of Seoni 
(Central Provinces)." 

Apparently the nest is circular, neatly constructed of 
twigs, and with a somewhat deep egg-cavity ; the eggs, 
two in number, are broad regular ovals, pure white, 
and fairly glossy. 

Rues observes that tliis species reached the Zoological 
Gardens of London in 1864, and has since that time 
been continually in the market, though rarely and 
singly. At the exhibition of the Ornis Society, in the 
year 1893, two pairs, from H. Schulze, of AUenburg, 
and G. Reisz, of Berlin, were present." 

The London Zoological Society has altogether owned 
a fair series of this species, and it is surprising that it 
should not have been bred at the Gardens. 

M.4.DAG,vsc.iR Turtle-Dote [Turtur ■pirlvratus). 

" Head grey, paler on the chin, and gradually 
shading into ashy-vinous on the remainder of the neck 
and breast ; feathers of the hind neck and sides of the 
neck have concealed bases black, and tips greyish- 
vinous ; the vinous of the neck shades into chestnut 
on the upper back, portion of the scapulars, and the 
smaller upper wing-coverts; apical portion of the 
scapulars, reniainder of the wings, upper tail-coverts, 
and central tail-feathers brown ; primaries with narrow 
whitish edges ; lower back and rump slaty-grey ; abdo- 
men pale vino-ns ; under tail-covsrts white; "marginal 
under wingncoverts vinous, the inner ones and axillaries 
greyish-brown ; lateral tail-feather.s slaty-grev, with an 
obsolete subapical black band and a 'broad terminal 
grey band, which, on the inner web of the two outer 
feathers, is almost white" (Salvadori) ; " iris yellowish- 
brown ; beak pinkish horn-colour ; nostrils and skin 
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round the eye and fost lake-red." (E.Newton.) FemaJe 
" considerably smaller, the purple patch on- the back 
and wings duller and less extensive, and all h&r colours 
are less ibright. " (T. H. Newman.) Hab., Madagascar. 
Probably introduced into Reunion, Mauritius, the Sey- 
chelles, and Chagos Islands. 

Grandidier says (" History of ISIadagascar, Birds," 
Vol. XII., p. 462) : " Theee Turtle^Doves are very 
common in all the Island of Madagascar, particularly in 
the plantations and cultivaited fields, where they are 
found in pairs, and sometimes in little bonds of from 
six to eight individuals. Like their allies of Europe, 
they walk well and fly with rapidity without noise ; 
they make quick turnings to baffle the pursuit of their 
enemies; thear cooing is soft and monotonous. They 
feed on grain, and make great ravage:s in the rice fields 
at the time of sowing and at the season of harvest. 
Their flesh is very delic:ite. Their nest, like that of all 
pigeons, is flat and roughly made of grasses and small 
roots ; it is placed in a tree at a low elevation ; their 
eggs are white, and measure 30 mm. by 23. The 
Malagasy call this Turtle-Dove Demohina, Leinohina, or 
Dimohi/."* 

In The Avicvltural Magazine, Second Series, Vol. VI., 
pp. 79-84, Mr. T. H. Newman has published a most in- 
structive account of his success in breeding this species 
in his aviaries. The article is illustrated by a charac- 
teristic uncoloured plate. Jlr. Newman observes : " In 
shape this is the least graceful of any Turtle-Dove that 
I have seen, being of a sturdy build, with relatively 
short tail and longish legs, vsrhich points to the fact 
that it spends much time on the ground." These 
characters certainly seem to correspond pretty closely 
with at least some of those of the Geotrygonince, and 
to support my view of the affinity of Levfoptila to 
Turtur. 

Russ quotes the followiuig clbservations by Schlegel 
and Pollen: — "It is one of the commonest Doves, and 
lives in companies of ten to thirty individuals in culti- 
vated nedgkbourhood®. Its flight is very rapid. It 
feeds upon grain, and at the sowing and reaping of the 
rice commits great havoc in the fields. Its flesh ifi 
tender and much relished. At Reunion it is still some- 
what rare, and inhabits the mountain forests, where it 
is shyer and more difficult to shoot than in Madagascar. 
Its voice sounds short and monotonous. The nest re- 
sembles that olf the European Turtle-Dove. It permits 
itself to be easily tamed, and therefore is much kept in 
cages by the Creoles." 

Two specimens of this Dove reached the London Zoo- 
logical Gardens in 1865, and one in 1867. Russ says 
that it is extremely rare at the present dav, and only 
arrives singly in the German market. Mr. Newman saw 
those from which his pair was selected advertised as 
" Aldabra Doves," which, however, they proved not to 
be. 

Aldasban Turtle-Dove (Turtur aldahranus) . 

Upper 'Siurface mostly brown, slightly olivaceous ; 
upper mantle vinous ; lesser upper wing-coverts chest- 
nut ; lateral tail-feathers with a broad pal© terminal 
belt, becoming nearly white on the outside feathers ; 
head, neck, and breast, as well as front of abdomen, 
vinous ; feathers on back and sides of neck Ijlack at 
base and lilacine at tips; centre of abdomen and under 
tail-coverts white ; flanto broadly greyish-brown ; 
under wincr-coverts rufescent brown ; axillaries greyish- 
brown ; tail below black, with a broad tei-minal greyish- 
white belt ; bill lead-colour tipped with yellowish ; feet 
flesh-colour; irides red. Female smaller. Hab., Alda- 
bra Island. 

Mr. 0. E. Bewsher says (cf. "Proceedings of the 

* Quoted from Mr. Newman's interesting article. 



Zoological Society," 1877, p. 300) that the nearly 
related T. ruinorensls is cormiiiOn in woods, and that its 
natiive name is yhukcrron Dhungow. 

T. aldabranux was described and figured by Dr. 
Sclater in 1871 from a pair of Doves presented to the 
Zoological Society of London in June of that year. Dr. 
Sclater says ("Proceedings of the Zoological Society," 
1871, pp. 692, 693) : " The pair of this Dove which .Mr. 
Newton sent us were in good health ; but the hen had 
an injured wing, which prevented her from flying ofT 
the ground. Notwithstanding this, when placed in the 
large Western Aviary, they quickly showed symptoms 
of breeding, and about three weeks after their arrival 
built a nest in the interior of the compartment assigned 
to them. A few days after this, as our head keeper, Mr. 
B. Misselbrook, informs me, two eggs were laid, and 
incubation was commenced, the male taking turns with 
the female on the nest. In sixteen days one young one 
was hatched, on the 17th or 18Lh of July, and is still 
living in the aviary. The other egg turned out to be 
addled ; and I irow exhibit its shell, which, like that 
of all Pigeons, is of a spotless white. It measures 
1.35 inch by .95 inch. About the end of September the 
hen sickened and died." 

Russ observes that " our German bird-dealers only 
occasionally advertise this Dove " ! He does not men- 
tion a single avicultnrist or foreign Zoological Society 
which has possessed it, and it is quite liEely that the 
birds advertised were not Aldabran, but iladagascar 
Turtle-Doves. 

Hale-collared Turtle-Dove (Turtur semitorquatus) . 

The adult male has the crown grey, tinted with 
reddish-buff in front and at the sides, the forehead being 
almost white ; rest of head, neck, and chest pink, palei 
on the chin and throat ; a broad black collar partly 
grey-margined at the back of the neck ; the bacdc, inner 
half of upper wing-coverts, inner secondaries, and two 
centre tail-feathers olivaceous brown ; outer wing-coverts 
bluish slate-coloured ; rump washed' with grey ; bastard 
wing and primary-coverts blackish ; primaries similar 
but partly edged with a paler tint ; outer secondaries 
dark grey ; lateral tail-feathers brownish-grey with a 
blackish central 'belt and bluish tips ; flanks, abdomen, 
thighs, and under tail-coverts leaden grey ; under wi:ig- 
coverts darker ; tail below black at base, but paie grey 
towards the extremity ; feet lake-red ; bill blacki.sji ;: 
iris reddish-orange. 

The female is very like the male, but the forehead is 
not so white ; it is possible to note the difference when 
the sexes sit side by side. Africa generally from about 
14° N. lat. southwards. In its wild state this bird 
usually nests in the forks of Acacias or silk trees during 
and after the rainy season ; it feeds on stone-fruits, 
berries, grain, and small seeds. 

In Stark and Sclater's " Birds of South Africa,"' 
Vol. IV., p. 168, we read: — ^" The Woodwards state as 
follows : ' These Doves are very common throughout the 
country, and their loud and pleasant cooing is heard 
wherever there is any cover for them during the warmer 
months of the year. They are sometimes seen in large 
flocks, but, as a rule, go about in pairs, and feed prin- 
cipally O'n tree iberries. The natives have no love for 
these birds, as they devour a considerable quantity of 
grain during the planting season ; but there would nut 
be much loss if care were taken to plant the seed 
deeper. They get very fat during the summer, and 
are excellent eating. This Dove lays its two white 
eggs on a few sticks, which are merely an apology for 
a°nest, generally placed in a low tree." 

" Two eggs taken near Durban on June 1, by Mr. 
A D. Jlillar, now in the South African Museum, are 
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pure white, smooth, and rounded oval in shape ; they 
Tneasure 1.20 by .95." 

My friend, Jlr. Frank Finn, gave me a pair of thepe 
Doves in the spring of 1893, and I turned them out into 
an aviary with two English Starlings and a Mocking 
Bird. I fijed up a hamper lid near the roof in one 
corner, and they soon commenced to lay, and continued 
to do SO' from time to time until I parted from them,. 
Unfortunately, constant interruptions, due to the play- 
fulness of my ilocking Bird and the terrified rushes of 
the Starlings to escape him, kept the unfortunate Doves 
•from sitting in peace ; so that all the eggs got either 
hroken or addled. Eventually, I exchanged them for 
other birds in 1895. In 1899 Major Horsbrugh brought 
bome a batch from West Africa, and I became possessed, 
through his kindness, of a second " pair " ; these I 
turned into an outdoor aviary, and a year or two later 
into a fowl-run adjoining (later thrown into the said 
aviary). Here one of them died on the 12th November, 
1902, and was identified by the British Museum 
authorities as Turin r decipiens : the other escaped, 
together with two examples of (renpijin Iniiiicralis, my 
servant having entered the run to feed the fowls and 
left the door open behind her. 

The London Zoological Gardens first exhiljited three 
specimens of this species in 1870, since which date 
many specimens have been added to the Regent's Park 
■collection. 

Mr. T. H. Newman has published a long and interest- 
ing article on this Dove in Th^ Auicvllural 3Iar/azinp, 
Second Series, Vol. V., pp. 318-324. 

Ukceptive Tuktle-Dove (Tiirhir decijitcns). 

Above pale earth-brown, slightly tinged with 
vinaceous on the front of the mantle, darker from the 
centre of back posteriorly ; bastard-iving brownish- 
black, partly slate-grey on outer webs ; flights bro^inish- 
black, darkest on outer webs ; outer wing-coverts, 
excepting the ];-rimary -coverts, -which are brownish- 
l)lack, pearl-grey, more or less tinged with brown and 
with paler edges ; lateral tail-feathers slaty-blackish on 
basal half, pale brown shaded with grey and becoming 
gradually paler from within outwards, the outermost 
feathers being broadly grey whitish at tips ; front of 
head ashy, bluer at centre of crown, then shaded with 
vinous at the back of all the feathers and becoming 
quite vinous on the back and sides of neck and the 
breast ; sides of head grey washed with vinous ; no 
black feathers in front of the eyes; diin and centre 
of throat white ; a black half-collar, partly edged with 
grey-whitish in front, at liack of neck ; sides of rump 
and of abdomen leaden-grey, the latter faintly tinged 
with brownish ; centre of abdomen whitish ; under tail- 
eoverts pearl-grey with whiter borders; under wing- 
coverts leaden-grey ; basal half of tail below black ; 
terminal half pale pearl-giey, becoming gradually 
lighter to-wards the tips ; bill apparently slaty -blackish '; 
feet red; irides probably brown; orbital ring orange.* 
Female probably a trifle smaller and ivith whiter fore- 
head. Hab., "Dongola." (Salvadori.) 

Po.ii-ibly Count Salvadbri might regard this as 
T. amhii/uus ; but he himself says of the latter : " It is 
■quite possible that a good series of specimens will show 
that T. amhii/uus, Boc., is not diflferent from true 
T. dcri/iirns, the former being only somewhat smaller 
and more grey on the sides of the head or cheeks ; but 
1 find that in two specimens from Sobat (Emin Pasha] 
the amount of grey on the cheeks is rather 



Dr,cnbecl from a umle example ideatified as this species at 
the British Museum; it differs Tery slightly from Salyadori's 
description, which -was based upon a single example. 



variable, and although the difference in size seems con- 
stant, I do not think it is sufficient to indicate specific 
difference." Hab., "Zambesi, Benguela, and iiobat 
River, at about 9 deg. N. lat." (Salvadori.) 

Heuglin says (" Ornithologie Nord-Ost Africas," Vol. 
I., p. 833) : " It lives, as a resident bird, in pairs and 
in sinall and larger flocks ; preferably on thorny aeacias 
and 'Nabag-iiees. Its note is just as loud, and like a 
mocking laugh, as that of Tiirfur scmitorquatus. At 
the wells of the Bainda Desert in October we came 
across vast flocks of this laughing Dove. It is not timid, 
and is fond of visiting the encampments of the caravans, 
where it searches for food in the manure. Its food 
coirsists besides in seeds of grasses, maize in the ear, 
berries and fruits of Zizi/phus, Moringa, and the like." 

As previously stated, an example given to me by 
JIajor Horsbrugh was identified as T. decipiens by the 
authorities at the Natural History JIuseum ; so also 
was a specimen received bv Miss Alderson (ct. The 
Avkultural Magazine, Second Series. Vol. I., p. 237). 
In May, 1906, :Mr. Jleade-Waldo presented six examples 
to the London Zoological Gardens, and doubtless others 
have, from time to time, been confounded with T. 
■-■<:„iilorquatus. I believe Mr. T. H. Newman has also 
had this Dove. 

DoTTELE-BiNGED Tfrtle-Dove {Twtur bitoTqimtus). 

Above mostly earth-brown ; outer wing-coverts leaden 
grey ; bastard-wing, primary-coverts, and flights 
lirownish-black ; lateral tail-feathers bluish-grey, darker 
towards the base, the outer feathers with the entire 
outer web bluish-grey ; crown grey, paler in front ; chin 
whitish ; sides of head, neck, and 'breast rich vinous, 
fading to white on lower abdomen, vent, and under 
tail-coverts ; a broad black collar, edged in front with 
white, on hind neck ; under wing-coverts and flanks 
leaden-grey; tail below black on basal and whitish- 
grey on terminal half ; bill black, red at base of gape ; 
feet coral-red ; iris orange-yellow ; orbital ring red. 
Female nrobably with the forehead paler than in the 
male. Hab., "Java, Lombock, iSumbara,-a, Flores, 
Solor. and Timor." (Salvadori.) 

Mr. Frank Finn, {The Ibis, 1901, p. 443) spea.ks of 
so great a number of this species being imported into 
Calcutta as cage-birds that thev were quite a drug in 
the market. 

.1 have not iCome across any notes respecting the 
wild life of this bird, nor does Ruse quote any in his 
work. He says : " It is only rarely imported alive ; in 
the year 1839 it arrived in the Amsterdam, and in the 
year 1863 m the London, , Zoological Gardens. In 
Germany, the chemist Landauer has possessed it, and 
m the^ year 1883 Bode, of Leipzig, imported it ; since 
then it has ahvays come to hand here and there 
singly-" The last example recorded in the ninth 
edition of the "List of Animals" as having found its 
Avay to the Regent's Park Gardens was presented in 
November, 1894. 

Cape Tuktle-Dove (Tnrfur capicola). 
Upper surface mostly greyish-brown, changing io 
leaden-grey on outer upper wing-coverts and sides of 
lower back and rump; primary-coverts and flights 
blackish, with pale narrow edges; central tail-feathers 
browner, the lateral feathers black on basal half, grey 
on terminal half of inner feathers and white on outer 
ones; crown leaden-grey, paler on the forehead, 
changing to vinous-grey on sides of head, neck and 
chest ; front of cheeks and throat grey ; a more or less 
defined black loral line ; a broad black collar, partially 
edged in front and behind with grey, on the hind neck ; 
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middle of abdomen buffy white ; under tail-coverts 
white ; under wing-coverts leaden-grey ; tail below with 
the basal half black, the terminal half white; the 
outer feathers with the outer web white ; bill black ; feet 
pinkish-red ; irides brown. Female probably with 
greyer forehead. Hab., Cape Colony to Natal and 
Southern Transvaal. 

Messrs. Stark and Sclater say ("Birds of South 
Africa," Vol. IV., p. 171) " The Cape Turtle-Dove is 
one of the commonest birds in Cape Town and the 
suburbs, where its constant harsh cooing becomes some- 
what wearisome ; it is generally about in pairs, though 
a good many may sometimes be seen together feeding 
on the ground ; it is comparatively tame, and allows a 
•quite near approach. Its food consists of grain and 
seeds, and is almost entirely obtained on the ground. 

"It nests near Cape Town in September; a, little 
later, from October to December, in Natal ; while 
Eriksson and ilarshall state that it can be found 
breeding at almost any time during the year. The nest 
is constructed of a few sticks, so loosely put together 
that the eggs can usually be seen through when looked 
at from below. The sticks form a flat platform, and 
■on it are laid two shiny white eggs of oval shape with 
equally round ends, measuring 1.10 to 1.20 by .87 to 
.90." 

Two specimens of this Dove were presented to the 
London Zoological Society in 1885. Russ does not 
mention the species. 

D.\5i.\R.\ TuHTLE-DovE {Tuitur damarensif). 

Differs from the preceding in its generally paler 
■colouring, the forehead and front of cheeks being 
almost white ; the grey shade absent or ill-defined on 
the cheeks, neck, and breast ; it is also a rather smaller 
bird. Hab., Angola, Damaraland, and East Africa 
from the Transvaal to Jlount Elgon, also the Comoro 
Islands and Madagascar. 

This is regarded by Messrs. Stark and Sclater (I 
think rightly; as a mere race or "sub-species" of T. 
■cajncola. They quote the following account of its 
habits from Andersson : " This is the most abundant 
species of Dove in Damaraland and the parts adjacent. 
It cannot be strictly said to be a gregarious species ; 
yet numbers are often found in close proximity, both 
)n trees and on the ground, and rise in one flock when 
Hushed, producing a great noise by the rapid concussion 
of their wings above their backs. They seek on the 
ground for their food, which consists almost exclusively 
of insects. They build in small trees, generally at 
the extremity of a bough, constructing a rough nest 
of a few twigs, with no lining of any kind. The eggs 
are two in number, of a pure white. I have observed 
these Doves building on Aug. 20, and have found their 
•eggs abundantly at the end of December, so that it is 
probable they produce two broods in the year." 

ilias Alderson received four specimens of what she 
believed to be this Dove, in a consignment of birds 
from Africa. She says that it agrees with the descrip- 
tion given in the British ^luseum Catalogue. The 
birds went to neat soon after they were received, and 
continued to do so later, but either the eggs were broken 
■or the young came to grief. 

ViNACEOus TtTRTLE-DovE {Turfur vinaceus). 
The adult bird has the head and neck wine-pink ; the 
forehead paler (especially in the male) ; the crown 
•somewhat greyish ; a black line in front of the eyes, 
and a broad black collar on the back of the neck, edged 
with whitish above; the back, scapularies, tertials, and 
inner half of wing-coverts, earth-brown ; rump and 



upper tail-coverts greyer ; outer upper wing-coverts pale 
grey with lighter edges; bastard-wing, primary-coverts 
and primaries black, with pale edges ; secondaries 
smoky-grey with narrow pale edges ; two centre tail- 
feathers earth-brown, the rest black towards the base, 
white towards the extremity, the outer feathers also 
white-edged externally at base ; below, the chin, throat, 
lower abdomen, vent, and under tail-coverts are white ; 
the under wing-coverts are grey ; the tail below is 
black towards the base, but with the terminal half, as 
also the edge of the outer feathers, white ; feet brown ; 
bill black; iris reddish-chestnut. Hab., Tropical N. 
Africa from Senegal and the Gold Coast on the west 
to Ngur and Bogos on the east. It is also believed to 
occur at Loango. 

Lord Lovat thus describes the soft parts : " Iris 
brown; bill black; feet red." 

When feeding on the ground or drinking, this species 
collects in countless numbers, but during the heat of 
the day it is seen in pairs or family parties ; its food 
when free consists chiefly of tufted maize and gi'ass- 
seeds. The song is said to resemble that of the common 
Barbary Dove, but to be less penetrating. 

This species has been, since 1858, when it first began 
to breed there, one of the commonest and most abun- 
dantly bred species in the London Zoological Gardens; 
it certainly continued to breed there as recently as 
1900, and, from first to last, I should think the Society 
must have possessed quite six dozen examples. Yet 
Russ says : ' ' With us this Dove is very rare in the 
market." I must admit that I have never myself seen 
it in a London bird-shop, but then I have never asked 
for it. 

Burmese Collared Ttjetle-Dove (Turtur 
xanthocyclus). 

Upper surface pale brown, changing to pearl-grey 
on the outer upper wing-coverts and secondaries ; rump 
partly suffused with grey ; bastard-wing and primary- 
coverts pearl-grey with brown tips ; primaries dark 
brown, with more or less partially pale edges ; lateral 
tail-feathers leaden-grey, gradually fading to white 
towards the tips ; head, neck, and chest pale vinaceous, 
fading to white on the chin ; forehead paler ; broad 
black crescentic collar, edged above and below with 
white on the hind neck; the vinaceous colour of the 
chest changing to grey on the flanks, abdomen, and 
under tail-coverts ; under wing-coverts pearl-grey ; 
flights below brown, becoming ashy-white towards base 
of inner webs ; tail below with the basal part black, 
abruptly changing to whitish-grey on the terminal part ; 
bill black ; feet dark pinkish-red ; irides red ; orbital 
ring broad and yellow. Hab., Burma, and possibly 
China. 

Jlr. T. H. Newman, in a highly interesting illustrated 
article in The Avicultural Magazine, Second Series, 
Vol. IV.. pp. 321-326, gives cogent reasons for separat. 
ing this Dove as a sub-species from the Indian Collared 
Turtle-Dove. The only question in my mind is, sup- 
posing that the Chinese bird should prove to be the 
same as the Burmese, whether Severtzoff's name of 
chinensis should not stand as a synonym of it. 

Hume says ("Nests and Eggs of Indian Birds," 
Vol. II., p. 358) "The nest has been taken at 
Thayetmyo." Describing the Indian form (which he 
calls Turtur rhorius), he says : " I myself have taken 
the eggs in every month from December to August, 
and I have no doubt that others have found them 
(though the bird is so common that no one Avrites about 
it) in the remaining quarter. 

." The nest is placed on any bush or tree, prickly 
and thorny sites, such as are afforded by the Zizyphus, 
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wild date, babool, Euphorbias, etc., being often, but 
by no means universally, selected. Generally the nest 
is within 15, but very rarely within 5 it. of the 
ground ; but, again, I have found it 30 or 40 ft. up 
in a large tree. The nest is placed indifferently in a 
fork, in amongst numerous prongs, on a broad hori- 
zontal bough — anywhere, in fact, where a secure and 
sufficiently wide basis can be found, and is usually a 
mere platform some 6 inches in diameter, composed of 
thin twigs and lined with grass-stems, with a slight 
depression in the centre. Occasionally the nest is 
rather more saucer-like, a few roots or grass-stems are 
not unfrequently intermingled, and I have seen nests 
composed wholly of grass. "Like our other Doves, 
they lay two eggs as a clutch, and rear several suc- 
cessive broods." 

" The eggs are usually broad and perfect ovals, white 
and glossy." Three examples of this Dove were re- 
ceived at the London Zoological Gardens in October, 
1895. Jlr. Newman had a young one produced between 
this species and a Half-collared Turtle-Dove. 

Dwarf or Ruddy Ttjrtle-Dove (Turlur Iiumilis). 
The adult male is vinous-red ; the head, lower back, 
rump, and upper tail-coverts grey ; the head, especially 
the forehead, is paler; a black collar en the back of 
the neck ; outer greater wing-coverts dark greyish ; 
primary-coverts and quills blackish, with pale margins; 
chin whitish; throat vinous-red; breast and abdomen 
paler ; the flanks grey ; lower abdomen ashy ; under 
tail-coverts white, more or less greyish ; tail below 
greyish, with a broad whitish terminal belt, the central 
feathers brownish ; outer web of outer feathers white ; 
feet purplish-red ; bill black ; iris dark brown. 

The female is very distinct, the general colour being 
a pale brown, the vinous-reddish tint of the under- 
surface being much greyer than in the male, and the 
black collar on the hind neck edged above with ashy. 
Hab., Continent of India, from Assam through Burma 
to the Andamans, and eastwards through Cochin-China 
and China to the Philippines. 

Jerdon says ("Birds of India," A'ol. III., p. 483) : 
" It affects large groves of trees near cultivation, often 
feeding under the shade of trees, but also betaking ittelf 
to fields, grass downs, and bare spots near rivers or 
tanks. Its coo is short, deep, and grunt-like. Blyth 
states that he has bred them in confinement in an aviary, 
and that cages full of newly-caught birds are often to 
be seen in the Calcutta bird-shops." 

Hume, who evidently regards this and the extremely 
nearly related T. tranqueharicus as identical, says of 
it ("Nests a,nd, Eggs," Vol. II., pp. 359-362): "The 
Western Ruddy Dove breeds in all parts of India, but 
is very capriciously distributed, and I am unable to say 
what kind of country it prefers, and why it is common 
in one district and rare in a neighbouring one in which 
all physical conditions appear identical. 

"It is very common in the bare and treeless region 
that surrounds the Sambhur Lake. It is common in 
some dry well-cultivated districts, like Etawah, where 
there are plenty of old mango groves. It is very 
common in some of the comparatively humid tracts, 
like Bareilly, and again in the Sal jungles of the 
Kumaon Bhabur and the Nepal Terai. On the other 
hand, over wide extents of similar country it is scarcely 
to be seen. Doubtless there is something in its food cr 
mode of life that limits its distribution, but I have 
never yet been able to make out what this something is. 
" Eggs may be found any time between January and 
July, but my impression is that normally they have 



only two broods, and lay for the first as a rule in 
January, for the second in Jlay or June. 

"I have always found the nests at or near the 
extremities of the lower boughs of very large trees, at 
heights of from 8 to 15 ft. from the ground, and laid 
across any two or three convenient horizontal branch- 
lets. As a rule, the nests are excessively flight struc- 
tures, composed of » few slender sticks or grass-stems, 
or both, so loosely and sparsely put together that the 
eggs can generally be spied from below through the 
bottom of the nest. 

" Two is the number of the eggs." 

" The eggs (as a body, the smallest of all our Doves' 
eggs, except those of T. xenegnlenxix, which are of 
much the same size) are, I think, typically slightly 
more elongated ovals than those of our other Indian 
species of this genus. They are, of course, spotless 
and glossy, but, though I have myself taken pure 
white ones, by far the greater majority of them are 
of a. pale ivory-white, which is very conspicuous when 
they are placed alongside china- white eggs, such as 
those of the blue Rock pigeon." "In length the 
eggs vary from 0.98 to 1.1, and in breadth from 0.75 
to 0.85 ; but the average of twenty specimens is 1.02 
nearly by 0.8." 

Miss Alderson purchased two cocks of this species in 
1902, but she says that it is not often imported. Rues 
also states that it is very rare in the German market, 
" though on one occasion G. Bosz, of Cologne, imported 
a considerable number. It was present in the Amster- 
dam Gardens in 1844, and it arrived at the London 
Zoological Gardens in 1862, and went to nest success- 
fully in 1864," in which year six examples were 
presented to the Society ; two examples were also bred 
in the Gardens in 1900. Mr. T. H. Newman, who had 
examples of this species, gave me a hybrid between it 
and the Barbary Turtle-Dove in 1905. This I eventually 
gave away, and I believe it continued to breed with 
Barbary Doves. 

Chinese Turtle-Dove (Tiirfvr rhlnensis). 

Above pale brown ; outermost wing-cov€rts leaden- 
grey ; tail with the two feathers next to the central 
pair blackish-brown, greyish at base ; next feather black, 
tipped with gmy ; three outer feathers black, broadly 
tipped with vrhite ; head grey, paler on the forehead ; 
back of hea/l with a vinous tinge ; nape black, spotted 
with white at the tips of the feathers ; under surface 
rich vinous, paler on chin and abdomen ; inner under 
wing-coverts nearly black ; marginal under wing-coverts, 
axillaries, sides, and under tail-coverts grey ; bill 
brown ; feet rose-red ; irides orange-red. Female rather 
smaller, and with the irides yellow. Hab., "Eastern 
China, from Canton to Shanghai ; Formosa and 
Hainan." (Salvadori.) 

Mr. J. D. de La Touche, writing on the " Birds of 
Formosa" (Thr IhU, 1895. p. 338), says; "Abundant 
on the plain. Occurs sometimes in very large flocks. 
Native name, 'Katsui.'" 

Mr. J. C. Kershaw (Tlii- Ihis, 1904, p. 244) speaks of 
it as the commonest resident Dove on the Quangtung 
coast. 

Messrs. La Touche and Rickett, speaking of the 
■■ Nesting of Birds in Fohkien;" say {The Ihis, 1905, p. 
57) : " A very common resident. The nest is the usual 
flimsy structure of sticks, placed in a tree, high bush, 
or thick creeper. The eggs are elliptic oval in shape, 
with (sometimes) one end more pointed than the other. 

" Seventeen eggs average 1.14 by 87 in. ; the largest, 
1.20 by .89, the smallest 1.08 bv'.B5." 

Mr. J. D. de La Touche, in his " Field Notes on the 
Birds of Chinkiang " {The Ibis, 1907, p. 16). says : 
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''Abundant and resident. I have obtained eggs all 
through, the spring and summer. On May 24 I found a, 
Dove of this kind sitting on two much-incubated eggs in 
an old nest of Dryonastes perspicUlatus placed on a 
bamboo some 12 ft. above the ground. A nest with two 
fresh eggs, found on May 29, was built in the upright 
fork formed by the two main boughs of a tree. It was 
fully exposed to view, and was practically suspended 
between the two branches." 

Russ says that although this species was already in 
the Amsterdam Zoological Gardens in 1843, and in those 
of London in 1869, it is extremely rare and only appears 
singly in the German market. At Regent's Park a fair 
number of specimens has been exhibited, the last 
recorded in the ninth edition of the " List of Animals " 
having been presented in 1891. The first examples 
which I received of T. tiijrinus were sold to ms as this 
species. 

Necklaced Dove {Turtur tigrinus). 
The adult male has the head bluish-grey, washed on 
the crown, nape, and sides of neck with vinous- 
brownish ; the mantle is black, each feather in frunt 
spotted with -i^hite, but towards the back with buff ; 
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the upper parts rufous-brown, the feathers of the back 
witli paler fringes ; the scapulars and upper wing- 
coverts paler, the lesser coverts with conspicuous black 
shaft streaJiS'; secondaries and tertiaries deep i-ufous- 
brovm, -svith black shaift streaks; outermost coverts 
with grey-brown inner webs. Mack shaft-streaks, pearl 
grey outer webs, fad/ing externally to a pure white 
margin ; primaries blackish with pale outer margins ; 
two central tail-feathers brown, next pair black with 
slightly greyish terminal belt, succeeding pair black 
with ash-grey terminal belt, remainder black with broad 
terminal white belts ; lores black ; chin and centre of 
throat white; breast dull vinous, becoming paler on 
the a/bdomeni, and partly whit© on the vent and under 
tail-coverts ; feet reddish flesh-coloured ; bill black ; 
iris reddish pearl. 

The female is barely distinguishaWe from the male, 
but is perhaps a little smaller. 

The young in first plumage is altogether more a«hy 
in colour, and shows no trace of the spotted black 
mantle, the under parts, especially on the abdomen, 
more buiEsh, with the vent and' under tail-coverts 



white; feet dark flesh pink ; bill dark leaden grey; iris 
pale straw- yellow. Hab., Burma, the Malay Peninsula, 
Sunda Islands eouth of Timor, and the Moluccas 
probably in -winter only. 

In Hume's " Ntsts and Eggs of Indian Birds," 
Vol. II., pp. 356, 367, we read : — " Writing from Upper 
Pegu, Mr. Eugene Oates remarks that this bird is 
common everywhere except on the hills, where I did 
not meet with it. It seems to breed at all times of 
the year. Two eggs measure 1.21 by 0.88 each. They 
ara, of course, piue white. The nest is generally placed 
low — i.e., undei' 15 feet from the ground, in bamboo 
bushes or shrubs.' 

" Again, writing from Wau, in Lower Pegu, he 
remarks ; — ' The nest of this bird is to be found all the 
year through. It is a common bird in the plains, but 
becomes rather rare in the various hill-tracts. The 
nest is built flinrsily of fin© twigs, so loosely put together 
that the eggs may be seen from below. It is generally 
placed in thick bamboo brakes at various heights, but 
most frequently at from 10 to 20 feet from the ground. 
Eggs invariably two in number. A good thick jujulbe- 
tree is often chosen by this bird for the purpose of 
nesting.' 

" Two eggs sent me by Jlr. Oates measure 1.2 by 
0.88, and 1.22 by 0.77.'.' 

In all probability, like its near ally, the Indian 
" Spotted Dove," this bird breeds everywhere. It is 
admitted to be an easy species to breed in captivity. 

In 1894 I bought a supposed pair of this 'bird and 
turned them into a garden aviary, where I 6CX)n dis- 
covered that both were cocks, one eventually killing the 
other. In 1897 I purchased .a female, hung up a box 
with bran in it and a few twigs scattered over the top, 
and early in August I found a broken egg on the floor, 
probably dropped by Zeiuiida auriculata, a pair of 
which took turns with my pair of Necklaced Doves in 
hatching their eggs. 

The first young one left the nest on August 28th, and, 
owing to a misunderstanding, was kept without food for 
the best part of the day ; the second ibird flew the 
following day, though not fully fledged. One of the 
young was killed by a Nicobar Pigeon on September 
the 9th, and the second died through catehing cold on 
the 17th. 

About the middle of September I fixed up a series of 
pigeon boxes, in one of which the hen again laid, and 
the pair incubated the eggs steadily, but thev proved 
to be clear. In the following spring the cock died ; the 
hen, however, lived Fome years later. 

On the 13th February, 1900, I bought a reputed pair, 
which, however, were not only two cocks, but appear 
to have helonged to the next species, for when I sent 
them to the London Zoological Gardens some years later 
they were identified there as T. suratensis. The s^up- 
posed male was constantly showing oS to the supposed 
female, a slightly smaller bird, but naturally without 
result. The Doves seem to be singularly deficient in 
discernment, males frequently behaving to other males 
precisely as though they imagined them to be females. 
In many of them undoubtedly the colour differences are 
very slight, but one would imagine that the birds them- 
selves would be able to see differences. The coo is 
usually a rattling " Gwar, go,'' but sometimes it is 
trisyllabic — " Who-hoo-Jwo." 

An abundantly imported species, first purchased by 
the Zoological Society in 1884 

Spotted Turtle-Dove {Turtur suratensis). 

Above brown ; each feather of the upper back and 
scapulars with two pale vinous-isabelline terminal 
spots, expanding upon each side of the feather; wing- 
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coverts with only a blackish central streak; sides of 
lower back and rump tinged with leaden-grey; edge 
of wing and anterior wing-coverts grey ; flights brown, 
the secondaries tinged with grey on outer web ; central 
tail-feathers brown ; next pair greyish-brown, third and 
fourth pairs grey with a blackish central belt and 
whitish tips, four outer pairs black with the terminal 
half white, tinged with grey on the fifth pair; head 
vinaceous, greyish on the forehead ; feathers of nape 
and sides of neck bifurcated, black, each with two 
white spots ; under-surface vinous, whitish on the 
throat, and fading into white on the vent and under 
tail-coverts; bill dull leaden-black; feet deep purplish- 
red ; irides dark hazel (perhaps with reddish orbital 
ring). Female slightly smaller. Hab., " Yarkand, 
Afghanistan, Cashmere, through the Himalayas to 
Assam and JIunipur, the whole of India, and Ceylon." 
(Salvadori.) 

Col. Legge says (" Birds of Ceylon," Vol. II., pp. 
706, 707) : "Wherever there are trees surrounding, or 
encircled by, open places, this familiar little Dove is 
sure to be found. It delights in the bushy trees which 
here and there have been left standing in the cinnamon- 
gardens, and after it has satisfied its appetite on the 
grass-seeds which it finds in abundance in this locality, 
flies about from tree to tree, or takes up its perch on 
an outspreading branch and coos to its mate. When 
perched it is very wary, and scarcely ever lets one 
approach it within gun-shot; but when feeding in a 
newly-cut paddy-field, or about the native threshing- 
places (which it constantly frequents, even months after 
the grain has been gathered in), or on a road where 
it scrutinises the dried-up droppings of cattle or horses, 
or while elegantly tripping over some newly-burnt 
jungle-clearing (another favourite resort), it will not 
rise till approached within a moderate distance, when, 
taking a few hurried paces, it will fly off with a Pigeon- 
like clapping of its wings and settle down in the nearest 
inviting tree. In the interior every paddy-field, every 
clearing in the forest, and every cheena under cultiva- 
tion has its attendant flock of Doves, which find 
abundant sustenance in the grain or grass-seeds of such 
resorts. Its coo is a plaintive note, not nearly so deep 
as that of the last species " (the Indian CoUared Turtle). 
" It is, as Blyth remarks, difficult to express in writing, 
and he likens it to the syllables oot-raow-oo-oot-raow-oo. 
"Its flight is swift and graceful; and during the 
breeding-season it indulges in sundry careerings on the 
wing, rising in the air and then circling down with 
outspread wings to its perch, these performances being 
apparently for the mutual gratification of the happy 
pair during the joyous time of their existence." 

" They feed in the mornings until about 9 a.m., and 
then again in the afternoon, commencing about 
3 o'clock, when they may generally be seen on the 
ground at the edges of woods, copses, and groves, or 
on native compounds often not far from the cottages. 

" In the Western Province this Dove breeds from 
March until June, after which it no doubt lays again, 
for the eggs may be taken almost at any time of the 
year. I have found the nests in bushy umbrageous 
trees at about 10 or 15 ft. from the ground, generally 
situated near the end of the branch, also on low date- 
palms (a favourite situation), placed near the trunk at 
the origin of the frond. They are mad>6 of fine twigs 
neatly laid over one another, some of them interlaced 
so as at times to form a firmly-constructed fabric, in 
the centre of which there is a just perceptible hollow. 
The eggs are two in number, exact ovals, glossy, and 
pure white, measuring from 1.0 to 1.12 in. in length 
by from 0.8 to 0.15 in. in breadth." 



Mr. P. W. Munn, writing on the birds of Calcutta 
(The Ibis, 1894, p. 55), says : "They probably breed 
all the year round, for I have taken eggs in January, 
February, March, April, June, August, October, and 
November, but by far the greater number in April; 
they will often lay again in the same nest from which 
the first clutch of eggs has been taken ; and sometimes 
the old bird, on being disturbed from the nest, will 
sham lameness in order to draw the intruder away 
from it." 

There is no doubt that dealers often sell this species 
as T. tigrtnus, and therefore it is quite likely that the 
examples which I purchased as Necklaced Doves in 
1900 may have belonged to this species (I had no living 
authenticated specimens of T. tiyiinus to compare with 
them), and about 1906 or 1907 I tent them to Regent's 
Park. The London Zoological Societv received a pair 
in 1874, and bred from them in 1877 and 1878. 



Senegal Turtle-Dove (Tuitur senegalensig). 

The adult niale has the head, neck, and breast 
vinous, with the centre of throat and chin paler ; the 
abdomen, vent, and under tail-coverts white ; flanks 
grey ; a broad collar of rust-tipped notched black 
feathers encircling the front and sides of neck; back 
and scapulars lilacine chestnut ; lower back, rump, 
upper wing-coverts, and secondaries leaden-grey; upper 
tail-coverts grey-brown ; some of the inner wing-coverts 
and tertials with a chestnut tinge ; bastard-wing and 
primary-coverts and primaries black, the latter with 
narrow pale margins ; under wing-coverts and axillaries 
grey ; central tail-feathers brOAvnish-grey, the next two 
pairs leaden-grey, the remainder slate-black at base, 
getting gradually grey and then white at the extremity, 
the white being broadest on the outermost 
feathers and extending along the margin of the outer 
webs ; tail below black at base, white on the terminal 
half ; feet crimson ; bill dull black, slightly tinged with 
vinous ; iris orange-red. The female is slightly smaller 
and duller in colour than the male, but otherwise 
.'imilar. Hab., all over Africa, the island of Socotra, 
the Canary group, and somewhat modified in Palestine. 
The North African birds are said to be somewhat 
larger, and have been named T. erjyptiaciis. Those 
from Egypt and Palestine are said to be intergrades 
from the Senegal to the true Cambayan Turtle {T. 
caiiibayensis). 

This Dove is abundant in all cultivated districts, 
building and breeding not only in the trees and hedges 
which are planted in lanes and plantations, but in 
holes and on rafters, in ruins, walls, churches, and 
other suitable places in the midst of towns and villages. 

As a rule, the species is seen in pairs or family 
parties, not in large flocks ; it seems to breed almost 
throughout the year, both when wild and in captivity, 
the nest being formed of twigs and roots; the eggs are 
two in number, and white. 

The coo of this Dove is not unlike that of the Half- 
collared Turtle or the rarer trisyllabic note of the 
Necklaced Dove — Boo-hoo-hoo. Like most Doves when 
nesting, this species becomes aggressive towards other 
members of the family, easily driving away more power- 
ful birds by the vehemence of its attacks ; it has 
frequently been bred at our London Zoological Gardens, 
and specimens liberated there bred in the Park in 
freedom. 

This species is freely imported, but I never myself 
possessed it until the 6th August , 1902, when " my 
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friend Mr. D. Seth-Smith gave me a, male which is 
still living as I write in 1909. 

It is not clear when this species was first acquired by 
ihe London Zoological Society, but it was bred in the 
•Gardens at Regent's Park in 1861, 1862, 1863 and 1865, 
and many others in later yejrs, tlxe last recorded in 
ithe 9th edition of the " List of Animals " having been 
bred in 1892. 

Cambay.\n Turtlb-Dove (Turiar cam bay ens is). 
Differs from the preceding species in the absence of 
.any reddish tinge from the upper parts, which are of a 
more uniform paile earthy brown colour ; the nmip is 
also never pure ibluiish, but imifo.nn. with the back, 
though more or less blue on the sides. Hab., " Con- 
etantinople, where probably it has been introduced, 
and Asia Minor, to Tiu'kestan and Central India " 
('Salvadori). 

Hume oht-erves (" Xe^ts and Eggs,'' Vol. II., p. 351 
and 353) : — " The Brown Turtle-Dove breeds pretty well 
all over the plains of India and in the outer ranges of 
;ihe Hunalayas to an ebvation of 4,000 or 5,000 feet. 

" The earliest nest 1 ever obtained was at Etawah. on 
the let January, and the latest at Agra on the 2nd 
August; the first contained one, the second two fresh 
«ggs. 

" The nest is a very slight one, commonly pilaced in 
low trees or shrubs, often thorny ones, ajt no great 
height from the ground, but occasionally about the 
roofs or in niches of buildings. The nest is ^composed 
(of thin twigs, grass-.steinrs, and sometimes a root or two, 
but has no lining. 

" They build at times in palms. I have found several 
nests of this specie® in the bristling ci'owns of j'oung 
w'ild date-trees {Phcervix sylvestris). 

" TRey have ceitainly two .broods, and often, I think, 
three, in the same nest, sucoessavely. 

"Two is the regnlaa" ccmipllement of eggs, but I have 
xeiry often fcrand only one incubated, or a single young 
bird in a nest. 

"These ©ggs are, as usual, pure white and commonly 
very glossy. They varv comparativeily little dn shape, 
though a good deal in size, land are typicailly ratlier 
broad, nearly perfect ovals. Although in all this faanily 
the size of the egg varies gi'eatiJy, those of this species 
are, as a body, smaller than those of T. pulchra-la, 
Vh-alcopliaps indica, and T. euratensis, but about the 
same size as those of T. tranquelaricus. They are a 
very pure white, selldom, if ever, exhibiting that 
•creamy tinge typical of 7'. iranquelaricus and not un- 
common in T. risorius. 

"In length the eggs vary from 0.88 to 1.18, and in 
breadth from 0.75 to 0.9 ; but the average of forty eggs 
isl.Ol barely by 0.86 full." 

Mr. T. H. Newiman has possessed this species, and 
has recorded its period of incubation ais fifteen days 
(cf. The Avlcultural Magazine, Second Series, Vol. II., 
T- 211). The London Zoological iSociety acquired two 
specimens on June 11th, 1901. 

The next two subi-faimilieis have been popularly known 
as Ground-Doves, but they are far more arboreal tlian 
terrestrial in their habits ; only flying to the ground to 
feed as many other Doves do; therefore, in my little 
work, " How to Sex Cage-Birds," I proposed to treat 
them as aberrant Turtle-Doves and ;Metal-spotted 
'Turtle-Doves, whicli I think is much better. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



ABERRANT 7URTLE=D0VES 
(Sub-family Geopeliinae). 

In these bii"ds the wings are rounded, the priimaries 
not beiriig much longer than the inner secondaries ; the 
tail i« rather long, and consists of from twelve to 
fourteen feathers; the tarsi are sealed in front. In 
captivity they may be treated in the same manner ;ii- 
Turtle-doves ; they are far more quarrelsome, 

Bab,-shotjlt)Ered Dove [Gecrpelia humerali.-i). 

The adult bird has the forehead almost to the centre 
of the crown, the sides of the head, front of neck and 
breast bluish-ash, the chin and throat paler, almost 
w:hite ; the centre and b.ick of crown to the nape greyish 
dusky brown, each feather with a pale subterminal and 
black terminal band; back of neck and nmntle bright 
cinnamon, each feather with black tip ; back, rmnp, 
upper tailncoverts, wong-ooverbs, inner secondaries, and 
tertiaries olivaceous, shading into greyish-brown, each 
feather with black terminal cre.'centic bar ; pnmaries 
blaokish-browii, the mner web widely chestnut except- 
ing towards the extremity ; secondaries olivaceous 
brown, the inner webs Sffmewhat chestnut in tint ; tail 
greyish brovr.r in the centre, becoming gradually more 
and more chocolate and white tipped to the outermost 
feathers ; tind breast and' front of abdomen delicately 
washed lUac, becoming more cinnamon on the flanks 
where they overlap the bend of the wing; abdomen, 
vent, and under tail-coverts, white ; sides of abdomen 
washed with greyish lilac ; bill slaty blirislh, paler to- 
wards the tip ; feet flesh pink ; naked skin round eye 
mealy lavender ; iris ochre yellow. The female is 
alightly ;smaller than the male (but there is a good 
deal of variation in size in the males) ; her breast is of 
a darker and duller grey colour. Hab., Australia, 
excepting in the south-west, and in Southern Xew 
Guinea. 

Gould says of this bird : — " As the structure of its legs 
would indicate, it passes much of its time on the 
ground, feeding on the seeds of various kinds of grasses 
and leguminous plaits. Xot onlly is it one of the most 
elegant of the Dove trilje inhabiting Australia, but it is 
also one of the most tame and docile, if I may judge 
from the few I observed on the heated plains of New 
'South Wales. Their confidence was' such that they 
sometimes perched within two yards of the spot where 
I was sitting. Extreme thirst 'and a scanty supply of 
water may, however, have rendered them more tame or 
bold than they otherwise would have been." 

In its wild state this bird breeds in August, making a 
flimsy nest of thin twigs on the lower leaves of 
Pandanus ; two white eggs are laid. 

In December, 1896, I puTobased a pair of this species, 
the female of w.hich lived exactly a year, dying on the 
8th Decemjber, 1897. In April, 1898, I purchased a sup- 
posed female — a bird decidedly smaller than my male' — ■ 
and turned the two into an aviary apart fronn other 
doves, as I found the cock Bar-shouldered Dove a perfect 
tyrant towards all other Oolumbce. Gould states that 
the female is smaller than the aiiale, but he should have 
said than some males, for it soon became evident, from 
the manner an which the larger bird tormented and 
pluicked the smaller, that both vrere cocks; indeed, 
after I had separated them they would constantly call 
to each other, both cooing exactly alike — a song which 
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lia^ a most impudent, conceited eound, a-hooey, huchoo, 
the ch sounded rather hard ; indeed, the latter part of 
the call has 'bean mistaken for that ol a Cuckoo. 

I tried my old cock bird with a hen Necklaoed Dove. 
but had to remove her to save her life. I then placed 
hiin in my Weaver aviary for a, year or two, and 
eventually turned oult both cocks with a pair of Half- 
collared Tuirtle-Doves in a fowl-run, from which, they 
finally escaped into the garden and were never re- 
covered. 

With a genuine pair in a good-sized garden aviary I 
should anticipate no difficulty in breeding this species. 
It vra,s first purchased by the London Zooloigical Society 
in 1858, and was bred three times the same year, five 
young ones resulting from the three nests; two more 
were bred in the year following. 

Peaceful Dove (Geopelia tranquilla). 

Upper surface ashy-brown, each feather barred with 
black at the extremity ; the bastard wing and primaries 
d'ai'k brown ; shoulders below chestnut ; the face and 
throat are grey ; the breast, sides, and back of neck 




Peaceful Dove. 



grey, narrowly barred with black ; abdomen and flanks 
vinous ,■ the four central tail feathers asKy-brown ; the 
remainder black, broadly tipped with white; the bill 
and orbits bright greyish-blue, the iris of the eye bright 
ash-grey ; the legs greenish-grey in front, reddish flesh- 
coloured behind. The length of this bird is 8i- inches. 
The female is smaller, less slender, and less alert than 
me male. Hab., Australia. 

llr. Gould says that this bird is " chiefly observed on 
the ground, feeding on the seeds of various plants under 
the shelter of thinly-timbered forests bordering plains." 
A local variety of the above — which only differs from 
it in .size, being nearly a third smaller— is Geopelia 
/ilnrida, a small Dove abundantly and evenly distri- 
buted over the Cobaug Peninsula and the neighbouring 
islands. Its favourite haunts, Mr. 'Gould says, are 
" moist meadows or the grassy banks of small streams " ; 
it feeds principally on the eeedte of gr^asses, and is seen 
" in flocks of from twenty to fifty, which, when dis- 
turbed, generallv fly to the nearest tree. On alighting 
they jerk the tail very erect, and utter a slowly-repeated 
and monotonous double note; at other times they ooo 
very faintly." 

I think I purchased my first pair of this prettv little 
Dove in 1891, and I found them singularly dull in their 



behaviour ; far from spending the greater part of their 
time on the groimd, they never left a branch excepting 
to feed, and were Iby no means lajrge eaters. In spite of 
their usually seeldng for their food on the ground, the 
species of Geopelia, when kept in aviaries, spend more 
time in the branches cooing, bowing, and preening one 
another's feathers; at any rate, that is my experience. 
of them. 

A pair of Zebra Doves which I purchased in 1895 
made things so uncomfortable for my fiirst pair of Peace- 
ful Duves that the cock died, and 1 had to remove the, 
hen, which died in April, 1896 ; a second pair bought 
that year I put in the next aviary, where the cock lived- 
until August, 1901, but the hen died earlier. I bought 
a third pair in 1896, and lost the hen in January, 1898. 
The hens of all these Doves seem more delicate than, 
the cocks. 

Being kept from first to last in indoor aviaries, none 
of these birds made any attempt to breed ; but, in an 
outdoor aviary, I believe there is no difficulty in multi- 
plying them. 

This sp'Bcies actually is .the most peaceful of its genus ;; 
as the name " Peaceful " has been applied to it, one 
naturally expected it to be one of the most vicious of 
all Doves, the names applied to .birds being rarely 
descriptive either of their true characters or colours. If 
a bird is called "All-green," it is sure .tO' have about 
half-a-dozen colours in its plumage ; if it is spoken of 
as " Indigo," it is a combination of cobalt, ultramarine,, 
and green ; if it is said to be " Ultramarine," it is indigo, 
sometimes with a greenish tinge ; if " Scarlet," it is sure 
to be vivid carmine, and so on ; then, as I have pointed 
out more than once, the so-called Ground-birds are fre- 
quently far more arboreal than terrestrial ; the reputed 
songsters (like the Melodious Finch) have the barest 
apology for a song — indeed, I don't consider that our 
Song- Thrush is a singer ; it is rather a talker, and 
(though cheerful and bright) wearies one at times with 
its four-times repeated utterances. 

The London Zooloeical Societv acquired this Dove- 
first in 1864. and recorded it in the " List " as Geopelia 
jihicida, distinguishing it from G. tranqtiiUa, supposed 
to be ■first received four years later. It is a very freely 
imported bird, and used to be readily purchasable at 
about 5s. the pair. 

Zebra Dove {Geopelia striata). 

The general resemblance of this bird to the preceding- 
is so great that it will, perhaps, be most useful to point 
out the chief distinctive features. The back of' the 
crown is somewhat redder ; the black and white bands 
crossing the neck only extend over the sides of the 
breast ; the feet are vinous or purplish-red ; the bill 
.slaty -black, the iris brown. The female is smaller than 
the male, and shows iless reddish tinting on the crown. 
Hab., Southern Tenaseerim, the ilalav Peninsula, and 
Indo-ilalayan Archipelago; from the Philippines .south- 
ward to Lombock, the Celebes, and Amboyna. It has- 
been introduced into the iSeychelles, Madagascar, ]\Iairri- 
tius. Round Island, Reunion, and St. Helena. 

Writing respecting the nests and eggs of Philippine 
birds {TJu; Ibis. 1898. p. 246), Mi: Ogilvie Grant thus 
describes the egg of G. striata: — " Shape perfect oval. 
Pure glossy white. M.6aisiure.mjents 27 mm. y 21 mm." 
^Ir. J. Whitehead also describes the nidification as fol- 
lows : — " This species nests in the lower growths of old 
forests, the frail nest of twigs being often placed among- 
the hanging creepers. Generallv two egss are la.id." 

In TJie Ibis for 1899, p. 492, jSlr. Whitehead says 
that this Dove "is often kept as a cage-bird throughout 
the Malay Islands." This species, unlike its near rela- 
tive, G. tranqiiiUa, is quarrelsome and spiteful. I pur- 
chased a pair in 1895, and after they had made them- 
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selves objectionable to their more placid relative, they 
were in turn attacked by my Steel-barred Doves [C. 
;picui), the female being so badly plucked that she died 
on January 14th, 1901. The m;Ue, I suppose, died later, 
or else I gave it away ; ait ;my rate, I have no skin of 
this species. 

According to the late Mr. C'i-essw<?U {TJie Aviciiltural 
Magazine, First Series, Vol. III., p. 205), young birds 
of this species are often reared up to the age of 16 to 
:20 days, when they jump out of the nest and dwindle 
away through neglect, or the dampness of the climate. 
However, he reared one, with some trouble, in 1897. 
It is not Geopilia striata only thiit ignores its young 
:after they leave the nest ; Doves in captivity, owing to 
the constant supply of food in an aviary, are very liable 
to this stupid trick. 

Russ states that " In the birdroom they are more 
peaceful thaji several of their relatives. They nested 
in mine together with Passerine and Diiimond Doves." 
This is very remarkable, because Passerine and 
Diamond Doves are both as a general rule fidg€.ty and 
quarrelsome birds. 

The Zebra Dove is one of the most abundantly im- 
ported of all the Columhas, and, at times, can be ob- 
tained at a ridiculously low price. It first reached our 
Zoological Gardens in 1853, and bred there in 1865. 

^iI.iTJGE's Dove (Geopelia maugei). 

Back and upper wing-coverts greyish-brown, with 
Mack edges to the feathers ; flights hrown, the prima- 
ries cinnamon on inner web, and with the outer web 
very narrowly edged with cinnamon-grey ; four central 
tail-feathers greyish-brown, lateral feathers black, 
broadly tipped with white ; front of heaid, cheeks, and 
throat grey ; back of head pale brown ; neck, breast, 
and sides with numerous narrow black and white bands, 
the pale bands on the hind neck greyish ; under wing- 
ooverts cinnamon ; abdomen and under tail-ooverts 
whdte ; hill leaden-grey; feet ashy -blue, marked' with 
violet; irides pale yellow. Female smaller and lees 
plender in appearance than the maile. Hab., "Timor, 
Flores, Sambawa, Wetter, Lettie ; Tenimber Islands, Ke 
Islands, Koohr, and doubtfully Ternate." (Salvadori.) 

Dr. GuUlemard says (" Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society," 1885, p. 510) that this Dove is "extremely' 
common round the town of Sumbawa." I have, how- 
ever, not come across any notes on the wild life. 

In 1857 the London Zoological Society purchased 
three examples of this species, and in 1868 a specimen 
was bred in the Gardens; in 1870 five examples were 
added by purchase; but Russ says : "It has not yet 
been offered for sale in our market." 

Diamond Dove {Geopelia cuneata). 

The cock bird has a delicate grey head, neck and 
breast, which fades into white on the belly and under 
tail-coverts ; the back and shoulders are cinnamon- 
brown ; the wing-coverts dark grey ; each feather of the 
wing-coverts and scapularies has a white spot near the 
tip of each web, narrowly edged with black ; the bastard 
wing and primaries are brown, the latter, with their 
inner webs, rufous for two-thirds of their length; the 
four central tail-feathers are grey, shading into black 
at their extremity, and with, blaok shafts ; the remain- 
ing tail-feathers are greyish-black at the base and pure 
white for the remainder of their length; the iris of 
the eye is either bright red surrounded by naked skin 
of the same colour, or greenish-yellow on a similarly- 
coloured ground; the bill is dark olive-brown; the legs, 
reddish flesh-colour or yellowish. The hen differs from 
the cock in its slightly inferior size, the browner tint 
of the back of the head, neck, and upper surface 



generally, and the larger white spots on the wings ; 
the orbital ring is also a trifle narrower. Hab., 
Australia, with the exception of Cape York and Rock- 
ingham Bay. (Salvadori.) 

Mr. Gould says of it ; "I sometimes met with it in 
small flocks, but more often in pairs. It runs over 
the ground with a short bobbing motion of the tail, 
and while feeding is so remarkably tame as almost to 
admit of its being taken by the hand ; and if forced 
to taike '"wing it m'ea?e]y flies to the neai'est tree, and 
there remains motionless among the branches. I not 
infrequently observed it close to the open doors of the 
huts of the stock-keepers of the interior, who, from 
its being so constantly before them, regard it with 
little interest. The nest is a frail but beautiful struc- 
ture, formed of the stalks of a few flowering grasses, 
crossed and interwoven after the manner of the other 
Doves." It lays two white eggs. Mr. Grould describes 
its song as very plaintive; but at times he says that 
it utters a singular note which much resembles the 
distant crowing of a cock. 

The coo of the cock bird sounds like " Cho-cJwraw, 
cho-choraw," but that of the hen is shorter and softer, 
consisting of only two syllables. In colouring it is 
prettier than its peaceful relative, and its much smaller 
size renders it charming. In the breeding season, how- 
ever, it is very spiteful towards its own kind. 

I purchased two pairs of this species in 1896, which 
were constantly at war, or, rather, the two cock birds 
were, and the death of one of the hens increased the 
disaffection, so that from morning to night the stronger 
cock bird chased the weaker up and down the aviary, 
either in the air or on the ground. It was a pretty 
sight to watch these most active of the smaller Doves 
turning and twisting in the air, in the attempt the one 
to capture, the other to evade. 

From time to time nesting was commenced and eggs 
were deposited, but I suppose the incessant quarrelling 
interfered with incubation, for no eggs were ever 
hatched. In 1899 the hen and later the weaker cock 
bird died, so that I was left with a solitary male. On 
Sept. 8, 1903, I purchased a third pair, and in 1907 
turned them out into my larger garden aviary, where 
they went to nest five times, but only reared four young. 
The nests were the most ridiculous little apologies that 
I ever saw, consisting merely of a tiny pad of hay and 
fine twigs, about 3 or 4 in. in diameter. The marvel 
to me was that the eggs ever remained on it (they did 
not always). I had heard such wonderful tales about 
the absolute hardiness of this Dove that I left both 
old and young out-of-doors all the winter, and, in 
consequence, lost the cock bird and all the young. In 
1908 I turned out the remaining cock; but that year 
only two young were reared, and one of these died 
about a month later. That year I brought the three 
Doves indoors before the winter. In 1909 I turned out 
the hen with one cock bird, but the latter was evi- 
dently her son ; at any rate, she persecuted him con- 
tinually, tearing out bunches of feathers and hunting 
him from pillar to post. On July 5th I found him dead. 

Mr. Seth-Smith, who has bred many pairs of this 
Dove, told me that he thought several pairs together, 
in a fairly large garden aviary, did better than a single 
pair. Judging fromi his unvaried success, I should think 
this was the case. It has been freely bred by many 
aviculturists, mostly, I think, in the open ; though the 
fact that in 1905 I twice bred single birds indoors, 
though they died when three days out of the nest, 
^eems to indicate that breeding under cover may be 
possible ; in fact, I suspect that in Germany most birds 
are bred in heated birdrooms. The London Zoological 
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Society acquired five examples of this species in 1868 
and added two more in 1870, when they bred one 
young one, adding a second in the y-ear following; in 
1874 three more were purchased, and that year two 
pairs were bred and a third pair acquired by exchange. 
This seems to bear out Jlr. Seth-Smith's view that 
breeding is more successful when several pairs are 
turned out together. 

Scaly Dove (Scardajdla squamosa). 
Above greyish-brown with black edges to the 
feathers ; upper wing-ooverts pale brown, becoming 
white towards the tips and edged with black; bastard- 
wing and primary-coverts black ; flights brown ; pri- 
maries with the inner webs cinnamon tipped with 
brown ; inner secondaries greyish-brown, with a narrow 
white edge to the outer Aveb ; two central tail feathers 
greyish-brown, the next two pairs brown at the base, 
but with black towards the tip, the three outer pairs 
black, with increasingly broad white tips ; below white, 
with a pinkish tinge on the lower neck, sides and breast, 
each feather edged behind with black, excepting the 
under tail-coverts ; under wing-coverts dark brown, 
edged with black ; bill brownish-black ; feet flesh- 
coloured ; irides carmine-red. Female rather duller in 
colouring; and, I think, with the black edgings to the 
feathers less strongly defined. Hab., Brazil, A'enezuela, 
and Colombia. 

Burmeister observes (" Systematische Uebersicht," 
Vol. II., p. 299) : "I only once found this graceful 
Dove, in a little flock near the Fazenda of Caraucas in 
Minas Geraes ; the individuals were always together in 
pairs, but so shy that ^^ e could only get a shot at them 
lay exercising the greatest caution." 

ilr. AV. A. Forbes says (The Ibis, 1881, p. 356) -"I 
first met with this pretty Dove in some of the gardens 
in the outskirts of Parahyba. Afterwards, when riding 
between JIacuca and Garanhuns, I several times flushed 
little coveys of it, which rose up from the road and 
took refuge in the nearest tree. Usually these parties 
consisted of about four. When rising they make, ap- 
parently with their wings, a curious rattling noise, 
whence they are called by the Brazilians ' Rola Cascavel,' 
Cascarel meaning a rattle, and being also the name 
applied by the natives to the Brazilian rattlesnake 
(Crotalus horridus), which is by no means rare in the 
district." 

I have found no account of the nidification of this 
species in a wild state, but in 1903 llr. Seth-Smith 
procured a pair of the species from a consignment 
received by Mr. Thorpe, of Hull, and in 1904 he success- 
fully bred a specimen. A full account of Jlr. Seth- 
Sinith's experience is published in The A r'icultural 
.Uof/uzine, Second Series, Vol. II., pp. 278, 279. 

Russ says that he was the first to breed this species, 
and on several occasions; "at the nesting season, in 
April the male calls the female morning and evening 
rukukub ; the female then settles on any kind of ehruib 
or on the upper surface of a Hartz nesting-cage, 
spreads out her tail like a fan, bends her head low 
down, and coos softly. The anale oarries up all kinds of 
twigs, fibres, threads and strips of paper, and the 
female constructs therefrom a careless nest. With 
Mr. Langheinz, the- dentist, they went tO' nest eeveraJ 
times, ibut invariably without result, because the nest 
and eggs were every time torn down by clinging to the 
bird as it flew." 

This Dove was first acquired by the London Zoo- 
logical Society in 1867. 



METAL-SPOTTED DOVES. 
(Sub=faniily Peristerinae.) 

These small Doves, which I have characterised as- 
" metal-spotted," have twelve tail-feathers, and, as a 
general rule, their primaries are not much longer than 
the secondaries. Although the structural distinctions, 
between them and the Geopeliince do not seem very 
striking, they appear to be a natural group ; they are 
about the most quarrelsome of all the Doves, and being, 
very courageous are a,pt to muke themselves very ob- 
jectionable to Pigeons of nearly twice their length and 
ten or twelve times their bulk.* 

SiEEL-BAREED DovE [Columbula picui). 

Adult male above brownish ash, the forehead nearly 
white, the crown grey ; beneath, pale vinaceous- 
brownish ; the chin, throat, and centre of abdomen, 
white ; from the upper mandible to the eye is a straight 
dusky line, almost black ; outer upper wing-coverts andi 




Steel-Barred Dove [Columhula iricni 



inner secondaries with white borders to the outer webs;; 
outer lesser wing-coverts barred near their extremities 
with steel-blue, forming a straight bar across the wing ; 
cjuills, primary coverts, bastard wing, and under wing- 
coverts, black ; two central tail-feathers like the back, 
the succeeding ones more slaty and longitudinally" 
streaked, and bordered towards the tips with brownish 
and white ; then two white feathers on each side 
washed, excepting towards the tips, with grey on the 
inner webs, and with a tapering, slaty grey border to- 
the outer webs ; outer feathers, white ; feet, lake-red ; 
bill, ashy at base of culmen, otherwise pale bluish at 
base and slaty-black on the apical half ; iris, claret- 
coloured. 

The female is a little duller and distinctly browner 
above, the breast also is browner. Hab., S. Brazil', 
Paraguay, Argentina, Chili, and Bolivia. 

In its wild state this bird is usually seen in pairs,, 
although occasionally from a dozen to a score may be- 
seen in one flock. According to Hudson, its notes are 
rather loud and somewhat monotonous. In captivity 
they either consist of a prolonged rattling coo, or are 
just audible and more like a subdued moan than a coo. 
The nest is quite normal, and the eggs, two in number.,, 
are small, white, and rather short and hardly oval. 
In their native haunts these tiny Doves breed two or' 
three times in the season, the last brood being sometimes- 

* Like oth^a- 'tiin-y Do-ve«, the Peristerinos do well upon -n-liite- 
millet a-nd oana-ry&eed oufv. 
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produced as late as May. I have had eggs laid by a 
crippled hen in my bird-room during the same month. 

I purchased my first pair of this species in December, 
1895, but could not keep them together as the hen had 
a drooping Aving and flew with difliciilty, so that she 
was at the mercy of my Bleeding-heart Pigeons, which 
would have killed her had I not removed her from that 
aviary. In January, 1900, I purchased two more pairs, 
of which one female died two or three days afterwards, 
although no cause of death could be diecovered. I was 
thus able to identify the bird with certiiinty. Later on 
a cock bird died in good condition. 

Writing to the late Mr. Cre.'jswell, he informed me 
that hie experience of these so-called Picui Doves wae 
that they died suddenly and unaccoqintaibly ; oddly 
enough, my original pajir survived until about 1903. I 
then lost the' hen, iuid bought two more, which proved 
to be cocks. These three birds were always at war ; two 
of them set upon the third and literally skinned it, so 
that it died ; th© others I sent away (I thinjc to the 
Zoological Gardens). 

The London Zoological Society first purchased three 
examples of C . 'picui in 1883, and in the following year 
two others were deposited at the Gardene. iliss Alder- 
son, who had six examples of the species, speaks of it 
as "seldom imported," bnt when I purchased my first 
pair in 1896 there were, I believe, plenty in the market, 
and they were offered at a cheap rate; if I remember 
rightly the price did not exceed 10s. a. pair, and I rather 
think I got them at ab'Out half that price. Ae Miss 
Aldereon says, the females are undoubtedly delicate, 
far more so than the males. 



Passerine Dove (ChamcBpelia passcrina). 

The adult m.ile has the forehead, sides of head and 
neck, breast and abdomen vinone; crown and nape 
bluish-grey with dark edges to the^ feathers ; tliis is also 
the case with the feathers at the sides of the neck ; 
upper wing-coverts vinous ; flights cinnamon, bordered 
externally and tipped with dull toro-mi ; the inner 
seoondaries and outer greater wing-coverts chiefly of 
this colour; the wing blotched with steel-blue shading 
into Tiolei ; remainder of upper surface olive-brown ; 
the lateral tail-feathers greyish at base, black at ex- 
tremities, the outermost tipped with white ; feathers of 
lower throat and front of breast with dusky centres ; 
middle of afodomen and base of under tail-coverts 
whitish, the longer coverts dusliy ; fe"et flesh-coloured ; 
bill orange with dark brown tips ; iris purple, eyelids 
pale oohreous. 

The female is browner, showing little or no vmous 
tinting ; the young- are still duller, but the upper parts 
are barred with white at the ends of the feathers. 
Hab., SoTith Atlantic and Gulf States, Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, California, the West Indies, Central 
America, and South America, as far as Peru and Para- 
guay. The most brilliantly coloured examples are said 
to occur in the Socorro Islands and Jamaica. 

tnhe above description and list of localities are taken 
from Co-unt Salvadori's, with the exception of the soft 
parts, which I took from a female specmen which I 
purchased in 1399, the male of which is still living as 
I write (more than ten years later). I am not at all 
sure that the Count is correct in regarding all the local 
forms as mere sports of one variaible species. Not only 
is there little doubt that the colouring of the soft parts 
differs locally, but in the two females of which I feave 
preserved skins the plumage differs; remarkably, one 
being reddish-brown above, the forehead, chin, and 
throat chalky- whitish ; pure white at centre of throat ; 



the breast-feathei-e small, mor^tly pearl-grey (a few only 
blackish), with white to greyish-%vhite borders; the 
other oJivejbrown above, the front of crown and fore- 
head greyer, the chin and throat browner, and with 
delicate brown edges to the leathers ; the breast alto- 
gether browner, much more coansely feathered, many 
of the featheirs being blackish with browinsh-white 
borders; this bird also is distinctly larger. 

In The Ihis for 1906, pp. 107-115, Mr. P. R. Lowe 
hiSs written a very instructive paper upon the various 
named forms of Passerine Doves, in which he ajjpears 
to regard all as species. 

In C. portoricensis the bill has the base crimson for 
two-thirds of its length, and the tip hrownish-black to 
black ; the iris varies from hazel to light stone-yellow, 
according to sex and age, and there is a naiTOW stone- 
yellow edging to the eyelids. 

In C. axantha, from Cuba, the bill is blackish, black 
at tip, with only a faint wajsh of dull crimson at tho 
extreme base; toaninm narrowly pale crimson. 

In C. bahamensis the bill is constantly and wholly 
black. 

In C. terrestris, from Florida, the base of the bill is 
bright orange, the nasal prominences clear yellow, and 
the tip of the bill horn-coloured. 

In C. jamaicensxs, the typical Passerine Dove, which 
is strongly vinaceous on the under parts, the basal two- 
thirds of "the bill varies in the male f ix>m' bright orange 
to yellow, according to age ; in the female it is yellow, 
and the tip varies from brownish-black to black. 

In C. pallescens, from the South-Western United 
States, the bill is red at the base, and the plumage is 
pale. 

C. socOTToensis, from the Socorro Islands, is not 
differentiated in Mr. Lowe's paper. 

In C. hermudiana the irides are light hazel, with an 
inner ring of yellowish ; the eyelids edged with a narrow 
ring of light yellow ; the bill is black or dark horn- 
colour, the nasal prominences dull horn-colour, and 
the edges of the mandibles narrowly light crimson. 

In C. insularis, from the Cayman Island® (which 
nearly approaches C. hahamensis) , the basal half (or 
more) of the bill is distinctly orange or yellowish. 

In C. perpallida, from Curagoa, Bonaire. Aruba, 
Blanquiila, the Los Hermanos group, and ilargarita, 
the basal two-thirds of the biU vary from orange and 
orange-yellow to yellow (according to age), the tip being 
nearly hlack ; the iris is reddish. Females have no 
orange at the base of the bill. 

In C exiniia from Mona Island, Puerto Rico, West 
Indies, the' bill is wholly black ; it is smaller than 
C. bahamensis, and much paler above and below. 

I cannot say whether my first female "with purple 
irides and pale ochreous eyelids was the Florida bird, 
or what it was ; it is not likely to have come from 
Jamaica, to judge by the almost entire absence of vina- 
ceous colourmsj in the plumage and the fact that ttie 
true 0. passerina is described by Dr. Robinson (Gosse s 
"Jamaica") as having a ring of^ yellow then 
one of black, a narrower black ring, and then 
a broader yellow ring in the iris However, as 
it is better to deal with typical C passerina, 
I quote the following notes on the habits from Gosse s 
" Birds of Jamaica," pp. 311-313:-" In pairs or small 
companies of three or four, it frequents pastures, on 
the short turf of which it runs with considerable speed, 
and is rather loath to take wing, often allowing a person 
to approach within » few yards. If one fly however 
all fly, but seldom go far, alighting e.ther on the gropd 
ao-ain or on some neighbouring tree of small elevation. 
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As it runs alonig the tail is usually erected, wliicli gives 
it the aspect of a miniature fowl. 

" I have fo'Und the cruw full of small .=eeds of grasses ; 
they also eat the seeds of tbe latroplia, and of the 
castor-oil plant, and particularly those of the gamboge 
thistle (Arge,mone), so common lin pastures. They are 
fond of picking about the beds of shallots and escalions 
for minute seeds exposed in the newly turned earth. 
They are, therefore, readily taken in springes made of 
horse-hair. They are more commonly caught 'nj the 
neck than by the feet, and not seldom, as I am assured , 
is the neck qui:;3 cut off, though I presume the springe 
in such cases must be of stronger material. 

"The Ground-dove is numerous all the year round. 
In 'ilarch I observed it particualrly abundant on the 
banks of the Rio Gobre especially on a flat gravelly bed, 
partially surrounded by the bending .-jtream near jSpan^sh 
Town. . " 

ilr. Gosse gives no account of the nidilication, but 
J. G. Cooper, in his " Grnithoolgy of CalifO'mia," p. 517, 
says of the Florida form : — " I found their nests there, 
both on the gi'ound 'and' in trees, built like those of tlie 
Common Dove, and with two white eggs. They are m 
miniature very similar, both in appearance and habits, 
to the Common Pigeon, and are often kept in cages — 
mostly to fatten for food." 

I purohased a p'air of this pretty little Dove on July 
10, 1899, but the female, unhappily, died egg-bound 
(having paired -with a Picui or Steel-barred Dove) on 
Dec. 28. I purchased a second female about February, 
1900, and tui'ned ber into a large cage with the male 
bird, which constantly quivered its wings and showed 
her great attention, trying his utmost to induce her to 
nest in a Canary nest-box containing the shed foliage 
from a pine which lie carried into the box ; she did not, 
however, lay. Finding an egg of a. Steel-barred Dove 
in my bird-room, I placed it in the nest-box, and the 
pair incubated it steadily, but without result. Later on 
I substituted a small saucer-shaped woven nest given to 
me by ^Ir. Abrahams, and after a time the birds 
adopted this, but did not sit steadily. The hen died 
in December. I secured a. third female by exchange 
early in }»Iarcli, 1902, and on the 27th of the same month 
it died egg-bound. Subsequently the male tried to pau- 
with a, hen Zeibra-finch and made its life so miserable 
that I took the little torment out and put it into an 
aviary with my Bronze-winged Pigeons. From that 
time to the present it has persecuted the hen with its 
attentions. 

There is usually not much trouble in inducing this 
tiny Dove to breed in capti\'ity ; provided that the hen 
does not become egg-bound, it is probably only a matter 
of time. 

It is funny to watch these birds on the ground, as 
they often run with the tail standing quite upright; 
their ordinary note is a soft hoo, hoo : 'but Russ says 
they have also a loud call which soimds like heJw! 

This Dove first readied the Gardens at Regent's Park 
in 1860. 

Pigmy Dove [Clianucpdia minuta). 

Back greyish-brown ; upper tail-coverts ashy ; upper 
wing-coverls greyish- vinous ; the inner ones with some 
steel-blue blotches ; bastard-wing and primary-coverts 
black ; outer webs and tips of fligbts dusky black, inner 
webs cinnamon ; two central tail-feathers greyish- 
brown; lateral feathers grey with a subterminal black 
belt ; outer feathers edged with -jihite at the tips ; 
crown and nape ashy; back of head with a bro-wn tinge ; 
forehead slightly vinous ; throat, breast, and abdomen 



vinaceous ; lower abdomen whitish-grey ; under tail- 
coverts grey with white edges ; under wing-coverts and 
axillaries cinnamon ; bill brown ; feet flesh-coloured ; 
irides violaceous red. Female above pale greyish- 
brown tinged with olive ; forehead paler ; greater upper 
wing-coverts edged with white ; throat ,and abdomen 
whitish ; breast and flanks pale greyish-bro-wn ; under 
tail-coverts pale buff with dusky grey centres ; centra.l 
tail-feathers rather browner, otherwise the plumage is 
as in the male. Hab., Southern Mexico a,nd Central 
America to Guiana, Brazil, Paraguay, and Peru. 

I have found no field-notes relating to this little 
Dove ; in 1899 it was noted as offered for sale in France, 
and in 1900 the Rev. Hubert D. Astley stated his belief 
that he had secured a pair. In July, 1906, ^Ir, E. W. 
Harper presented a specimen to the London Zoological 
Society. 

Cinnamon or Talp.vcoti Dove 
{Chamcepelia talpacoti). 

General colom' bro"wnish-vi'naceous-red, becoming 
nearly white on the breast; top of head an'd nape grey, 
pa'ler on the forehead ; several steel-blue-black blotches 
on the inner wing-coverts, scapulars, and inner secon- 
daries; bastard-wmg, primary-coverts, and flights 
brownish - black ; central tail - feathers brownish- 
vinac6ous-red ; lateral feathers brownish-red towards the 
base, black towards the tips, the outer feathers edged 
with pale reddisli on outer web towards the tips; axil- 
laries and under wing-coverte black ; biH dark brown ; 
feet flesh-coloured ; irides dull yellowish-red. Female 
paler and duUer, the mantle tinged witii browirish; 
some specimens very slightly tinged with vinous, but 
tinged, with brovvnish-grey, the mi-ddle of the abdomen 
being "whitish and the under tail-coverts dull rufous 
edged with whitish. Hab., Venezuela, Guiana, Brazil, 
Paraguay. Bolivia, and Peru. 

Burnieister says (" Systematieche Uebersicht," Vol. II., 
p. 297) : "EveryH-here common in the wliole of Brazil, 
even in. the ^-illagee and towns ; runs on the ground 
and comes into the highway of the suiburb of Rio de 
Janeiro." 

Mr. W. A. Fcrbes {T7ir Ibis. 1881, p. 357) says ;— 
" The Rola, as this little pigeon is called by the 
Brazilians, is a very common bird al'l over the parts I 
visited. It is found solitaarily or in pairs, and is much 
esteeroedi for tlie ]>ot, and persecuted in co-n-sequenoe." 

ilr. E. W. White (" Pmceedings of the Zoolcgica! 
Society," 1882, p. 626) observes: — "These pret'ty choco- 
late-coloured Doves fly in pairs, and at this date were 
found constructing the'ir nests in the orange groves ; 
they are sometimes seen on the ground busily in quest 
of seeds, but are very wild and not 'at all common.' 

Four examples of this little Dove were purahased bv 
the London Zoological Society in 1868, and a pair of 
young ones was bred in tlie Gar-dens the same year ; in 
1873 thret' more were purchased, and in 1877 two more, 
a pair beiuf; again bred 'tha-fe year and three the year 
following. Mr. Castle-Sloane reared th'ree 'broods in his 
aviary in 1903 and 1904; he says that incubation lasts 
sixteen days. 

Ashy Doat; (Peristera dnerm). 
General colour bluish-grey, paler on under-parts ; fore- 
head and throat nearly white ; lesser and mediam upper 
wing-coverts, some of the innermost greater coverts, 
outer scapulars and inner secondaries with roundish or 
quadrate blue-black spc^s on outer webs ; bastajd-wing, 
primar>'-coverts, and flights black., the secondaries with 
their edges in part narrowly grey; lateral tail-feathers 
black, but the inner ones above greyish towards base ; 
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bill yellow ; feet red ; irides with an inner red ring and 
an outer yellow one.* Female above 'brown, almost 
cmnamon on upper tail-ooverts ; paler on foreiiead ; spots 
on npper wing-coverts and inner secondaries brownish 
cinnamon, the larger ones on the median and greater 
coverts' -with a .pale posterior edging ; oemtral tail-feaithers 
brownish cinnamon ; lateral feathers Wack, the inner 
ones tinged and the outer pair edged with rufous on 
outer web ; throat whitisJi ; lower fore neclc and breast 
pale brown shading into grey on remanider ct iinaer 
surface; onder tail-coverts greyish-cinnamon, umder 
wing-coverts grey. Hab., Southern ilexico, Central and 
Southern America, southward to Paraguay and Peru. 

T. K. Salmon says of this Dove (" Proceedings of 
the Zoological Society," 1879. p. 544):— "Iris dark. 
Seeds in stomach. The nest is made of small twigs, 
and is exceedingly -small and slight ; it is placed on the 
outside boughs of low bushee." 

Stolzmann oteerves (Taczanowski's " Omitholoo-ie du 
Peron," Vol. III., p. 253) : " It keeps in the Suehes 
at the margins of the rivers, in pairs or little coveys. 
At Palmal on© found it more frequently in the rice- 
fields and never in the depths of the forest." 

Mr. Walter Goodfellow, in his notes on the Birds of 
Ecuador [TU Avicultural Magazine, First Series 
Vol. VI., p. 269) says:— "Ait Santo Domingo we 
^Mtained some of the exceedinglv pretty little pale grey 
Penstera r-lnena. They were always in pairs, runnino- 
about the paths near the huts, and they had a slight 
peculiarity in their hajbits, which I have not noticed in 
other Doves. When alarmed, instead of taking flight 
as mo.?t Doves do, they remained immovable, skulking 
&s near to the groiund as possible. At times, when they 
must have seen my approach long before I got to them, 
-and had plenty of time to clear off, although I had not 
iiotioed them, they startled me bv dashing up almost 
trom under my feet." 

This snecies reaoh-fd the Arosterdam Zoological 
•Oardens m 1857. the London Gardens in 1886 and a 
pair arrived at the Berlin Gardens in 1893 ; the (Serman 
chemist Landauer and the dentist Langbeinz each 
possessed a pair for more than two years, but neither 
succceried in breeding the species, but the latter gentle- 
man observed that th.is Dove was quiet amd peaceable 
m the bird-room ; if this is always the case it should be 
a far more .satisfactory /bird to keep than most of its 
lamily. 

Geoffkoy's Dove {Peristera geoffroyi). 

The adult male aibove is 'bluish grey, nearly white on 
the foreihead.; the w.ing coverts crossed iby three oiblique 
hands edged with Hue-black, that on the lesser coverts 
Blue, the two others on the median and greater coverts 
purplish ehestnuit; these bands are edged' behind with 
pale grey; bastard wing and primary coverts Hack; 
flights^ brown with pale margins ; aU the tail feathers 
ex<;ap.ting the central pair with white tips increasing 
outwardly in depth; throat whitish; 'breast grey; 
abdomen, vent, and under tail-ooverfcs pure white; under 
wing coverts black ; feet blood red ; hill blackish ; iris 
deep brown with orange outer ring. 

The femaal© and young are reddish ibrown, paler on 
4he fcurehead ; the wings browner than in the male, the 
two oulter bands chestnut edged behind with fcuwn 
colour; the flights with reddish margins; all the tail 
feathers, excepting the central pair, greyish at base, 
hlaok in the middle, and reddish-fawn towards their 
extremities; the throat and abdomen pale reddish 

» Mr. W. Goodfellow {The Ibis, 1902, p. 228) so.y,s : — " Beak 
gnejfish-greeii, with yellowisk tip; iriis red; fe&t flesai-ooloured." 



brown, the breast deeper ; the vent and under tail- 
coverts fawn coloured. Hab., S.E. Brazil. 

Tolei-ably abundant in New Freiburg, where it feeds 
not only upon seeds but upon fleshy fruits, according to 
Burmeister. Stolzmann met with this Dove in the valley 
of Huayalbaniba, at 5,400 feet elevation. He says 
(Taczanowski's " Omithologio du Perou," Vol. III., 
p. 251) : — ■" I have met with Ithis Dcrve many times ou 
the margine of the temporary lakes, in little companies 
or in pairs. It is stated that it is much more numerous 
at the period of the drying up of these water reservoirs, 
where a certain spring p'lanit shoote up. The natives 
have given it the naime of Palamita-azal = little blue 
Dove. ' ' 

I have discovered no other notes dealing with the 
wild life, b^lt there is no doubt that iHe nest of this 
bird consists of a platform of twigs, and that the eggs 
are white and two in number. 

The London Zoologiical Society purchased a pair of 
this Dove in 1874 ; in 1876 three males and tvro females 
were added ; in the same year four young ones were 
bred fromi three nests ; in 1877 five young were bred, and 
in 1878 six more ; others were added and bred in later 
years. Russ says that it is very rare in the German 
market. 

Black-winged Dove {Jletriopelia vielano]-,tera). 
Above greyish-brovni, Ohanging to grey on the edges 
of the outer upper wing-coverts, ajid into white on the 
bend and front edge of the wing ; bastard- wing, piimary- 
coverts, and flights black, inner secondaries greyish- 
brown ; central tail feathers greyish-black ; lateral 
feathers black, becoming grey towards the base; sides 
of neck and under-parts pale vinous ; flanks grey ; under 
tail-coverts dark grey, the longest ones nearly black ; 
inner under wing-coverts black, outer ones white ; bill 
black ; feet brown, with the toes nearly black ; iris 
silvery whitish ; a naked primrose-coloured loral spot ; 
according Ito Stolzmann the iris is dark brown, and 
according to Taczanoweki the naked orbital skin is milky 
orange behind and ibeloAv, with flesh-coloured papiDse, 
in front and above with black papillae. Female with- 
out the vinous tinge on the under-parts, which are 
greyish-bro^^l, becoming nearly wliite on the chin and 
middle of abdomen. Hab., "Western South America, 
from Ecuador to Chili, and also on the Argentine side 
of the Cordilleras." (Salvadori.) 

According to Burmeister this Dove " ie found in the 
high valleys of the Cordilleras on the Ai'gcntine side, 
from 6,000 ft. to 12,000 ft. in altitude, and, along with 
Phrygilus friiticeti, is on© of the birds seen at the 
greatest altitudes by the traveller over the passes of the 
Andes." (Cf. Sclater and Hudson, " Argentine Orni- 
ehology," Vol. II., p. 142.) 

Mr. Ambrose A. Lane says [The Ibis. 1897, p. 298) : — 
" This Dove occurs at Huasco, S:ioaya, and other locali- 
ties in Tarapaca. I only observed it between 8,000 ft. 
and 12,000 ft. On first going to Huasco, in January, 
I noticed one or two flocks of upwards of a dozen on the 
sierras, but subsequently I met with only odd pairs, and 
they were scarce." 

Mr. Walter Goodfellow says [The Ibis, 1902, p. 227) : 
— " Numerous near Cotopaxi, ati about 13,500 ft., among 
the rocks and lava. As nothing but a few tufts of 
coarse grass grew there, it w-ts difficult to imagine 
what they could find to eat. The stomachs of two that 
ive shot were quite empty. In life they have a primrose 
epot in front of the eye." 

The Zoological Society of London purchased eight 
specimens of this strikingly coloured Dove in 1870, but 
the species does not appear to have bred there. As 
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travellers do not appear to have described the nidifica- 
tion of this Dove, iit would be all the more interesting 
to breed it in captivity. 

With this species we comie to the end of those sub- 
families regarded ajs nearest to the Turtle-doves, 
although, as I have already stated, Leptoptila not only 
has a general look of some of them, but takes more 
notice of them itself than of other Doves (as though 
itself claiming some kinship). On the other hand, the 
Phabince, which Count S'alvad'ori places next in his 
classification, strike one 'as utterly dissimilair from the 
Prristcrince, unless, it be simply on acco-unt of the more 
or less metallic spots on the wings. Personally I should 
have felt happier if the Phahimr had been placed be- 
tween the Geotnjgoninne and Caloetinrlimr. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



BRONZE=WINGED PIGEONS 
(Sub=family Phabinae). 

These are somewhat stoutly built Doves, with spots 
and patches on the wings, which are generally moa'e or 
less metallic; but it is not clear from Salvadori's cata- 
logue how they are stnictiu'ally distinsjuished from other 
sub-f;imilies nf the Prristeridx. They are all Old 
World types, but differ from one another considerably in 
their bulk, plumage, .notes, and disposition. The 
smallesit forms feed chiefly on millet., or millet and dari, 
the larger ones on millet, dari, hemp, smooth cater- 
pillars, insects, and earthworms; the largest will also 
accept wheat and maize, though they do very well 
without it. 

Hahlequin or Cape Dove (QSna capensis). 

The adult male has the anterior half of the head, in- 
cluding the chin, throat, and centre of .breast in front, 
covered by a black mask bordered behind by a diffused 
white band ; remainder of body above and two central 
tail-feathers olivaceous ■brow.n, the O'Uteir tail-coverts amd 
these tail-feathers tipped \vith black ; two black belts, 
with a 'broad pale sandy greyis'h. belt between them 
across the rump ; the lateral tail-feathers bluish ash 
with a broad subterminal black belt ; the two outside 
feathers with the O'Utcr web, from the base to the belt, 
pure white ; wing-coverts whitish ash, the .scapularies 
indistinctly barred with olive-brownish ; the inner- 
coverts with large blue-black patches; primaries bright 
mahogany-red « ith the greater part of the outer webs 
and the tips black ; secondaries pearl-grey, dusky inter- 
nally, the innermost feathers sandy brown ; breast and 
abdomen white ; under tail-ooverts blackish towards, the 
centre ; primary .coverts and primaries .below ma.liogany- 
red, tipped and p'irtly bordered with b'ack, seoondarie? 
and tail belo'W mostly black, the two outside tail feathers 
with a, white outer stripe as abO'Ve, feet deep flesh red, 
"bill crimson towards ithe base, orange towards the tip ; 
iris, chestnut-brown. 

The fem.ile differs from t.he male in having the facial 
mask almost white ; the ear-coverts, sides, and front 
of neck and crop piaJe ashy brown. 

The young nearly resemble the female, but the crown 
and neck are banded- with blackish ; the wing-coverts 
are Breyish-brown, banded with blackish and with buff- 
whitish terminal spots, feet deep purplish, bill black. 



Ha.b., Tropical and Southern Africa, iladagascar, also, 
near Jeddah and Aden, in Arabia. 

This is a strange-loolang bird, .the head, when viewed 
in profile, .being almost square, or, as .only the tw& 
upper angles -are distinguishable, perhaps one ought to 
sa-"' that the crown is flat<tish and truncated. 

In Northern Africa this confiding little bird is met 
with, not only on wooded steppes, but round farm build- 
ings, .hedges, and gardens. It nests from June to 
September, when it is seen in paire, bult at other times 
in small focks. The nest is pla.c€d in palms, Parkin- 
sonias, amd acacias., being formed of a few dry twigsv 
Durin.ff the breeding season the males are quarrelsome. 

The flight of this Dove is raibher weak and undulating,, 
but graceful. In its ■wild .state it spends much of ite 
time on the earth, .but in captivity it sits nearly all day 
stupidly upon a branch, only flying down at regular 
times to feed. The cry sounds like Hoo-roo-roo, the tail 
bein.g sp.read and jerked upwards at the same time. 

Messrs. Stark and Sclater (" Birds of South Africa," 
Vol. IV., p. 177) says : — " The Namaqua Dove is a moafc 
abundant and familiar bird in the interior of the 
country, and is general Iv to be seen in the neighbour- 




Head of Cape Dove. 



hood of farmho'uses, probably because food and water 
are to be found in the vicinity. 

" From the dates of ooUection it appears to be prob- 
able that this Dove is only a summer migrant to the 
greater part of the country, though apparently resident 
in German territory and t'he Western Transvaal. It is 
a^ purely ground-feeding- bird and runs vei-y rapidly, so 
that it was frequently mistaken by ' Laya.rd for a rat ! 
It feeds entirely on -grain and, ga-ass seed-s, and has a. 
deep plaintive ' coo.' The males will coquet with any 
female Ithey meet, and are described by Layard as very 
salacio-ufi. The nest is usually placed in a mimosa, not 
Terv high above the ground, sometimes, however, on the 
ground or in a hole. It is the usual carelessly built 
loose platform of the Family, made of sticks and fibrous 
roo-ts. The dutoli .consists of two oval eggs equ-aJly 
rounded at bo-th ends. These are white, rosy tinted 
when fresh, owing to the yolk shinin.g through the fine 
smooth shell. When Ijlown they have a slight greenish 
tinge. They measure .08 x .60." 

The Cape Dove is irregularly but somewhat abun- 
dantly imported ; only, unfortunately, very few females 
seem to be .sent liome, so. that I have never been able to 
obtain that sex. 

I purchased two cocks in 1895, one of which died the 
following year. When too weak to stand it rolled over 
on its back, and my Zebra Finches had plucked all the 
feath-ers from its under parts when I discovered it. The 
second bird died early in 1897, so- that I onlv had two 
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years' experience of this species in captivity. It .struck 
m© as, without exception, the dullest and least interest- 
ing Dove I ever ha/d. Doubtless if I could have ob- 
tained a hen things "would have been livelier. 

Alithough this bird has been bred in Germany. Dr. 
Russ considers it a difficult bird to reair, as the brood 
is especially likely to be lost through misadventure. He, 
however, had a, pair which nested on the floor behind 
a lajge cage, and brought up the young. 

The London Zoological Society first purchased eight 
specimens of this Dove in 1855, and has .had many 
others since that date. Writing in 1903, Mi«s Aldersoia 
says: — "I have never been euoceesful in breeding this 
Dove, though my hens haive laid egcrs." 

Tambourine Dove (Tympanistria tympanistria). 

The adult male is brownish-.gre3- above ; the fore- 
head, eyebrow stripes, cheeks, and under .surface pure 
white; the lores dark brown; two broad dark brown 
belts across the rump, with a pal« .greyish-brown (belt 
between them ; a similar indistinct band bordering the 
second dark belt ; inner wing-ooverts and secondaries 
spotted with very dark green or purple ; primary- 
coverts and primaries cinnamon, the outer webs and 
tins dark brown; six central tail feathers deep reddish- 
brown, the outer Ithree on each side shading into .grey 
and having a black subterminal belt ; under wmg- 
coverts and axillaries cinnamon ; .lower flanks washed 
vnth brown ; tail below brown, with indistinct subter- 
minal belt; the .central feathers with pale brown tip.'*, 
the outer ones witji grey tips; feet dull crimson; bill 
dark purplish ; iris hazel to dark brown. 

The female has the forehead, cheeks, and under sur- 
face somewhat greyish, and the wing spots bladcisli 
without metallic shading. 

I described the young at nine days old as foll(i\v.s 
{The Aviculiural Magazine, Second Series, Vol II., 
p. 101) : — " The skin, where not feathered, is of an ash- 
grey colour, the crown of the head sparsely covered with 
straggling sandy-coloured .hairs, the neck and sides of 
breast below clothed --with, half-developed whity-brown 
downy feathers, those of the breast with broad, ill- 
defined subtexminal -blackish transverse bands ; the 
flanking feathers of the abdomen are alsa downy, but 
pure white ; .all the feathers of the wings and tail are 
of a bright coffee-brown colour, with ciroad sub-iter- 
minal irregular transver.se black bajids ; the bill is black 
with bone yellowish tip ; the feet dark hom-brown, 
becoming almost black o.n the toes ; the claws leddish- 
horn colour." 

In 1906 [The Aviculiural Magazine, \o\. IV., p. 309) 
I described the young at nineteen days of age, t.hus : — 
" Colouring of upper parts largely bronze-brown, but 
the feathers barred with buff and black ; flights reddish- 
chestnut; tail chiefly vinous brown, the outermost 
feathers white. Forehead and broad eyebrow streak 
buff ; the feathers at .sides of crown eita.nding in curved 
rows so as to produce a sort of divided crest, buff- 
brownish ; ear-coverts and cheeks leaden-grej'', the 
former apparently narrowly barred white and buff, but 
this appeara.nce is probably partly due to the sheaths 
still remaining on the feathers at this part of the 
head; sides of neck, throat and breast buffish-brown, 
with narrow blackisli bars ; abdomen white ; bill dull 
black; feet dark leaden-grey, with a faint sub-tint of 
flesh colour; the eye was too sunken to describe." 
Hab., South Africa generally ; on the west coast north- 
ward to C'asamanca, and on the east to Mombas ; also 
Madagascar, the Comoro Islands, and Fernando Po. 
ilessr.s. Stark and Sclater say of this Dove (" Birds 



of South Africa.," Vol. W ., pp. 179, 180) :—" The Tam- 
bourine Dove is only met with in thickly wooded dis- 
tricts, such as are usually found near *he coast. It 
derives its name from its note 'coo coo,' repeated slowly 
at first and aftenvards more quickly, till finally it ends 
in a more or less prolonged rattle resembling that of a.' 
tambourine. Its no'te is often heard in the middle of 
tlie day, w.hen of.her birds are silent. According to. 
Ayres it is seen on p-airs or singly, .but not in com- 
panies. It is very active and lively, of rapid flight,, 
and feeds on the seeds of tyees which have dropped on 
the ground, the principal one being thait of the castor 
oil plant. 

" The nest is buUt in a low tree, and consists of ti.c, 
usual ro.uah platfo.rm of sticks, on which are laid two- 
yellowish-white eggs. 

" A clutch of two, taken by iMr. A. D. Millar, oni 
Dec. 10, at Um.geni, near Durban, and presented by him. 
to the South Afrioan Museum, are oval, smooth, and 
ivory-white, measuring .95 >f .75." 

After 1883 this Dove was imported freely for a time,, 
and then again it disappeared liirom the market. A pair 
was brought home by Lieut. Horsbough in 1899 and 
given to my friend Mr. James Housden, of Sydenham, 
on condition that if they bred I should have the first 
pair of youngsters ; unluckily for me, they did not 
breed, and so for a time I was witliout this charming, 
species. However, Mr. T. L. Bonstow, noting in the 
second part of my "Foreign Bird-Keeping" that I had 
never possessed it, brought home a pair (together with, 
a female Emerald Dove), and gave them to me in. 
August, 1902. 

Up to N'Ovember, 1903, althooigh many eggs were laid 
by my hen Tympainstria, none were hatched either in. 
the bird-room or my larger garden aviary ; then one- 
young one was hatched in the bird-room and fed until 
nine days old, when its parents." deserted it. 

After 1903 and up to 1906 no eggs were hatched by 
tlie-se birds ; therefore, as I desired to give them every 
opportunity, I again turned them out in the spring of." 
1906 into my lower though longer outdoor a-viary, hav- 
ing previously moulded a soiifc of shallow basin .of slen- 
der branches and twigs, at abont 4 ft. .from the cement, 
floor, in the thicket of dead branches which partly fills 
the more remote covered part of the a-viary. 

The birds were turned -out on ilay 3 and eggs were 
laid in the nesting site which. I had prepared on June 
6 and 8, the birds beginning to sit on the 8th, the cock; 
turning the hen off the nest and taking her place at- 
9.30 a.m. and the hen returning to the nest at about 
2.45 p.m. 

On June 20 I found the first hali-shell on the floor, 
and on the following day the second half-shell was- 
brought cmt, there ^being just a day between the .hat china; 
of the two young birds. That Tympanistria should" 
have .hatched out on this occasioni on the thirteenth 
morning, whereas in the considerably cooler bird-room 
the egg .hatched in 1903 took four days longer to incu- 
bat-e, was to me a matter of great interest. 

Of the two birds hatched, one fell out of the nest 
and evidently in.i.ured itself, as it died on July 9 ; the 
other 'Ja cock bird) was successf.nlly reared. The parents 
went to nest again, and reared two young ones until 
they left the nest, when they neglected to feed them., so 
that both died. ' In 1907 they again nested twice, 
but only fed one of the four youngsters which left the- 
neit ; this proved to be a hen. In 1908 they nested' 
three times, but again behaved as before, so that one- 
hen only was reared. In 1909 the weather was so un- 
favourable that the flrst nest appears to have come to- 
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grief and' a second pair of eggs, •which. I foimd dried 
up, weire not fertile ; therefore no young were reared 
thaA year. It was very satisfactory to me to breed this 
Dove, not only 'Ijecanee it had never previously been 
.bred in Eiarope, but beoaiise several of my avicidtural 
friends, with far more suitable aviaries and with much 
more experience in the breeding of the Oohimbm, had 
failed in the case of this species. Like all the AlJrican 
Bronzewings, the Tambourine Dove is perfectly peace- 
.able. It is a singular fact that whereas the Asian and 
Austr.ilasian Bronzewinigs are all more or less pugnacious, 
the males of the various African forms dwell together 
in perfect amity. There ie also a good' deal of similaiity 
in their notes, which, by the way, are far more like 
the sound of a tom-tom than u. tambourine. That of 
the Tam'bo'urine Dove I have described as "HooJwo-hoo- 
hoo. hoo-lioo-lioo-hoo-hoo-hoo , ug-gug-gug-uggle-uggle" 
but I am not sure that the terminal rattle would not 
be better expressed by " qrrrrrrrrr " ; it is very rapid. 
The answer of the hen is " ■per^ph, perph, pej-ph,"' and 
then a soft, long-dra;«ii " Ixrroo." 



BLrE-spOTTED DovE (Ohalropdla afra). 

The adult male has the cromi leaden-grey, changing 
to white on the forehead ; the upper surface of the body 
pale brown with two black belts across the lower back 
and between theini a pale browia one; upper tail-coverts 
narrowly tipped with black ; bastard wing black ; 
primary coverts and flights cinnamon, edged on outer 
web and tipped with dark brown ; some inner median 
coverts :and axillariss oroaimented 'with bold spots of 
-steel-'blue and emerald-gi'een ; four central fail-feathers 
brown, becoming blacik at the tip, remaining feathers 
grey with black terminal belt, the outer ones with 
whitish base to the outer webs; 'Chin and middle of 
thro.at buff-whitish ; sides of head, neck, back of throat, 
.and breast vinous, fading to buf&sih-white on the abdo- 
men and vent ; xuider tail-ooverts, excepting the outer 
ones, blaok ; amllaries and under wing-coverts bright 
cinnamon ; bill dusky with broad orange tip ; feet 
brownieh-red ; irides brown. Female slightly smaller 
.and a trifle paler. Hab., Africa. I do not know the 
distribution of this species, as it has been confounded 
■with the allied Emerald Dove ('which is now separated 
into five slightly differing sub-species). For the same 
reason it is difficult to attribute the published field notes 
tO' the proper species, but I believe that Heuglin's notes 
refer to the present specie.s, and therefore I shall assume 
that it is this Dove ii'liich makes its nest in the lower- 
. growing acacias or Zizt/p/ms bushes, sometimes placing 
it close to the main trunk a few feet from the 'ground, 
.sometimes in the outer branches. As usual, the neet 
is carelessly constructed from .a, few twigs, and two 
yellowish-white eggs are laid. 

The bird is seen in various places feeding upon wild 
stone-fruits, berries, tufted maize, and other seeds. 

The breeding season is at the beginning of the rainy 
.seaso'n, and then the very melodious song is heard. 

According to Von Heuglin, it is " Duu-duu-duu-du- 
■du-du-du " ; but putting it down one day as the bird 
was uttering it, I made it, "Tor; ior-ior: tor-tor -tor ; 
tor-tor-tor-tor-tor-tor-tor." 

I think it was in 1903 that I purchiased what pur- 
ported to -be a pair of Emerald Doves, the male being 
the present species, and' the reputed female (which 
proved to be also a miale) the fonn of C. chalcospUa, 
noiw regarded as typical. 



Emerald Dove (Chalcopdia chalcospUa). 

Differs from the preceding species in its inferior size, 
rather lesis mfescent colouring, the metallic ^pots on 
the wings varying from deep emerald to golden-green 
(locally, I believe) ; the chm, middle of throat, and 
abdomen without huffish tinting ; the bill dull black. 
Female smaller and' paler than the male, with less alert 
and more sf|uat appearance. Hab., Africa. 

Me.'srs. (Stark and iSclateir say (" Birds of South 
Africa," Vol. IV., pp. 181, 182): " The Emerald-spotted 
Dove resembles the Tambourine Dove irj its habits, but 
frequents somewhat more open ground, such as broken 
bu.-!Ji, clearing.'? neair the 'banks of rivers, and suoh-like 
localities ; it obtains its food, which consists ■ chiefly of 
grass-seeds, on the gronnd, and has a gentle cooing note 
— ' Hoo boo hoo-hoo ' — in gradually descending scale, 
which is very characteristic, and once heard is never 
likely to be forgotten. Its nesting habits resemble those 
of other Doves. Andersson writes as follows . ' This 
Dove constructs a nest of a few rough sticks, in a bush 
or at the extremity of a bough of some low, stunted 
tree. The sticks composing the nest are so loosely put 
together that a person looking at it from below may 
see the two white eggs through the nest. It is seldom 
that more than O'ne egg is hatched. The young are 
usually fiedged by the middle of January.' Eggs in the 
South African Museum, taken in November, near Dur- 
ban, are smooth, oval, and white with a, creamy tinge ; 
they measure 1.0 x .75." 

I should' not describe the note of this Dove as in a 
gradually descending scale, but rather as gradually bait- 
ing tO' a finish, thus : " Hoo-hoo, hoo-hoo, hoo-hoo-hoo, 
/wo,: hoo; hoo: Iwo : hoo." It is very like the song of 
the Maiden Dove, but not eo loud. As already stated, 
my tti-st specim-en (fr^om. South Africa) was a female, 
given to me by Mr. Bonstow in 1902. At first the cock 
Tamibourine D'Ove was very attentive to her, neglecting 
his own wife shamefully, but nothing came of the 
liaison beyond a biroken egg or two. When I purchased 
a male (from West Africa), about a year later, I put 
the pair together in another aviary indoors. The hen 
occasionally laid a delicate pinky-white egg in a basket- 
nest fixed on the top of a cigax-nest-box, but she never 
sat for more than a day or two, the oock bird seeming 
disinclined to relieve her, .«o that all I could do was 
to blow the eggs for my collection. When blown they 
are of a dead-creamy or even sometimes buffish-white 
tint. Possibly the fact that the male O. afra and later 
on a pair of Calupclia puclla i\ere in the same aviary 
may have had something to do with the male bird's 
disinclination to sit. F'rom time to time the hen became 
very feeble and temporarily lost the power of flight, 
but slie constantly recovered until June 8th, 1908, when 
I found her dead. 

The London Zoological Society purchased two pairs 
and received a third pair on deposit in 1866; in 1886 
and again in 1887 a specimen was bred in the Gardens; 
so that I have little doubt, had I turned my pair by 
tliemselves into an outdoor aviary, I .<ihould have suc- 
ceeded in breeding from them. 

JIaiden Dove {Calopielia puella). 

The prevailing colour of the adult male is rich coffee- 
brown, paler and mm-.e cinnamon, belo'W; the head and 
back of neck are cobalt blue; the forehead and throat 
w.hitish-blue ; lorasi Black ; lower part of neck and mantle 
M-ith a vinous tinge; inner greater wing-coveirts and 
secondaries spotted with golden green, oi glittering 
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cupreoue crLmson; flights smoky-brcm'^n, their inner webs 
cinnaimon towards the base ; three- outer tail-feathere 
amor© or less grey at the base and with a subterminal 
black 'jielt, the tips ooffee-biown like the reist of the 
upper parts ; feet dull lake-red ; bill dull elate-colour, 
dull lake-red at base; iris brown. Female rather 
smaller, but stouter; the chin sordid white, the throat 
slightly tinged ■with cinmamoai and opaline, not blue ; 
and the remainder of the under parts distinctly paler 
than in the male. T!he young bird has black bars on 
some of the scapuJams, •wing-coverts, and seooaidajries. 
Hab., West Africa, from the Gold Coast to the Gaboon. 
Count Salvadori diyides this into two species, regard- 
ing the bird with tlie coppery-lalce spots and red base 
to bill as distinct from C. puella, but Captain Shelley 
says that they are not specifically distinct. The birds 
usually imported certainly belong to the latter form, and 
should, strictly speaking be called Brehmer's Dove 
(Calopelia hrehmeri). Count Salva.dori describes the 
spots as golden coppery ; but there is nothing golden 
about them, the colour being metallic lake-red, with a 
slight glint of copper in certain lights. It is evident 
that Dr. Sharpe agrees with Count Salvadori in regard- 
ing C. hrehmeri as distinct, for he records it as one ot 
the interesting species obtained by ilr. G. L. Bates on 
the Rio Benito, French Congo (cf. The Ibis, 1900, 
p. 534). In 1904, however, in an article on " Birds 
from Efulan in Cameroon," Dr. Sharpe says: — "It is 
interesting to find C. ptiella and O. hrehmeri inhabiting 
the same country, and I incline to the idea that the 
latter may be the young of the former." This as cer- 
tainly not the case, however. 

Russ asserts that in West Africa this Dove lives in 
the bush, and that is the only note relating to its wild 
life which I 'have discovered. Its song is louder than 
that of the Emerald Dove, but otherwise very similar. 
Wlien showing roff to the hen neitlier this, nor any of 
the allied African Bronze-wing Doves, raises the wings 
over the. back like the Aeiatic and Australian Bronze- 
wings. Why Salvadori separated the African forms, 
putting the genus C'halcophaps, with its booming coo, 
between Chalcopelia and Calopelia, I am unable to 
guess. 

The Londom Zoological Society first received an 
example of this Dove (but whether of the variety with 
green or lake-red spots is not clear) in 1870 ; in 1877 
four more were purchased, aU males. In 1884 the 
species reached the Amsterdam Gardens, and Cross, of 
Liverpool, received specimens, two of which he sent to 
Dr. Russ. In 1888 Miss Hagenbeck, of Hamburg, ex- 
hibited tw.o specimens at the exhibition of the " Ornis " 
Society.. A pair purchased by the London Zoological 
Society in 1884 probably came from Cross' consign- 
ment; others were presented in later years. In 1905 
Hamlyn imported nearly a doz-en examples, from whidi 
I ipurchased the first selected pair, Mr. Housden pur- 
dhased a second pair, and I believe Mr. Seth-Smith 
secured the others. Most of these Doves died soon after 
their importation. 

I purchased my pair on September 6. The female was 
taken ill early in November, but got better by the 
23rd, then she had a relapse and died on the last day 
of the year. The male seemed rather pleased than 
otherwise when his wife died, and, for the first time, 
cooed and quivered his wings vigorously. I fancy that 
this qi ivering of the wings is intended to display the 
scintillating metallic spots to advantage. For some time 
this handsome bird p'aid court to. the much smaller 
female Emerald Dove, and possibly her death in June, 
1908, may have affected his health more than that of 




his natural mate, since he died on November 28 of the 
siame year in nothing like such good plumage as he 
had previously exhibited. On the other hand, it is far 
more probable that this is the most delicate, as it is the 
most beautiful, of the African Bronze-wings, and that, 
the chilliness of our climate at the .beginning of winter 
has a disastrous effect unless the individual happens at 
the time to .be in perfect health. 

Mr. Seth-Smith, who eventually succeeded in estab- 
lishing a healthy pair for a summer in his outdoor 
aviaries, perhaps had as good a obanoe of breeding this 
Dove as anybody ; but, so far, I believe that no one- 
has succeeded either here or on the Continent. 

The Maiden Dove is in all respects charming in its- 
colouring, its peaceable disposition, and its musical, 
tbo-ugh somewhat monotonous, notes. In an aviary it. 
spends most of its time o.n a branch, like the other 
African Bronze-wings, chiefly desc'ending to the ground" 
for food or drink. 

AusTB.iLiAN Green-winged Dove (Chalcophaps 
chrysochlora). 

HE prevailing colour of the- 
adult male is rich vinous, with. 
a chocolate sub-tint, the nape 
slightly more purplish, the- 
back and wings emerald green, 
with the bend of the wing, 
snow-white ; lower back dark,, 
with two grey bars ; outer tail 
feathers grey ; feet dull crim- 
son; bill bright red, withi 
yellower cere ; iris brown. 

The female is slightly duller 
than the male, more chocolate.' 
in tint ; the patch at bend of 
wing greyish or almost absent ;; 
tail above chestnut brown, the- 
lateral feathers with a black subterminal belt ; the outer 
feathers as in the male. In the young the outer webs 
of the flights are washed with chestnut. Hab., the 
Timor .group, Moluccas, Papua, New Hebrides, New 
Caledonia, Australia, and Lord Howe's Island. 

Gtould save of this species ("Handbook," Vol. II.,, 
pp. 118, 119) : — " The brushy districts are the localities 
peculiarly adapted to it, and these, I believe, it never 
leaves for the more open parts of the country ; hence- 
it is but little known to, and seldom seen by, the colo- 
nists, a, circumstance the more to be regretted, as the- 
beauty and brilliancy of its plumage and the neatness of 
its form render it one of the prettiest of the Australian- 
birds. W'hen flushed, it flies very quickly through' 
the scrub, but to no great distance, and readily eludes 
pursuit by pitching suddenly to the ground, and re- 
maining 60 quiet that it can rarely -be discovered." 

JMr. A. J. Campbell says (" Nests and Eggs of Aus- 
tralian Birds," p. 679) : — ^"I first made its acquaintance 
in Northern Queensland (1885), where it is fairly nume- 
rous, and where we bagged several beautiful pairs. 
Again I met it in the ' Big Scrub,' New South Wales. 
Here it was frequently noticed flying quickly and low 
through the under-scrub. Being of terrestrial habits, it 
lives on fallen seeds and fruits." "Its call is a melancholy 
beUowing sound, two or three times repeated." He thue 
describes the nidification: — "Nest. — A frail, flat struc- 
ture of twigs, placed in a low tree. lEJggs. — Clutch, two ; 
elliptical in shape ; texture of shell fine, except on the 
smaller end, which is slightly granular ; surface glossy ; 
colour, light creamy wliite, but darker in tone than 
that of Ptilopus superbus. Dimensions in inches of 
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proper clutches: A (1) 1.12 x -87, (2) 1.05 x -84; 
B (1) 1.11 X -85, (2) 1.08 X .87." 

A freely, but irregularly., imported epecies, of which 
I purchased a ]j:iir in December, 1896. I found them 
singularly ap-athetic as a getiOTal rule, though occasion- 
.ally the male would attack my pair of Australian Bronze- 
wiii^'ed Pigeons. Thev never showed the least inclina- 
.tion°to bre°ed while kept in an indoor aviary, although 
.the hen would sometimes lay an egg on, the ground, 
Avhere it usually got broken unlese already cracked when 
dropped. At length she lost the Tise of one of her wings, 
and I believe I gave her to Mr. Newman, in whose aviary 
;sh6 recovered. "l replaced her by a second female, and 
on March 6th, 1906, tli« pa.ir built in a shallow box, 
the male constantly driving about the cock Bronzewing 
Tineon. However." nothing came of tliis attempt. On 
May 9th. 1907, I turned the pair into my larger garden 
aviary The cock occasionally rocked with a curious 
■pitching motion on a. perch and boomed at the hen, but 
throughout the year they never bred, and during the 
winter the hen euccumbed to the cold and wet, and I 
found her bedraggled, muddy, and dead on the floor of 
the aviary. I brought the cock bird indoors again late 
in the following autumn, and on March 13th, 1909, hie 
idied, having been in my possession twelve years and 
four months. 

This Dove was first purchased by the London Zoologi- 
cal Society in 1861, and others have been added tO' the 
Hegent's jpark collection from time to time. 'Rus& eaj's 
that Bode, of Leipzig, imported several examples in 
1883. Mr. iSeth-Smith was successful in breeding it in 
'his aviaries in 1906. 

Indian CtReen-winged Dove [Chalcophaps i7idica). 

In the adult male the forehead and eyebrow streak 
are white, shading into bluieh-leaden on the crown and 
nape; bill coral-red with dusky cere; feet dull purplieh- 
criraison ; orbit livid fleshy ; iris dark brown ; otherwise 
very similar to the preceding species. 

The female has the forehead dull grey and the eye- 
brow stripe narrower; the crown, nape, and upper back 
bro^vn ; under surface reddiah-bix)wn finely epeclded 
with grey ; bend of wing brown ; four central tail- 
feathea-s ibrownish-'black, two next with a oheetmit tinge 
towards the base ; outer feathers grey with black eub- 
tei-minal belt. 

The young is said to be dusky brown above, with 
little green, and barred below. Hah., India and Ceylon, 
tha-ough Burmah and South China, through Malaysia 
to Western New Gninea and the islands in Geelvink 
Bay. 

Jerdon observes (" Birds of India," Vol. II., p. 48S) : 
" This beautiful Ground- Dove is found throughout India, 
in forest countries, occasionally in well-wooded districts, 
as in lower Bengal^ extending to Assam and all the 
countriee on the ea.st of the Bay of Bengal, ae far as, 
at all events, Tenasserim. It is very partial to bamboo 
jimgl©, and occurs from the level of the sea up to 
.3,000ft., OB- perhaps higlier. It feeds mostly on the 
ground, often, ou roads in forests and bare spots under 
trees, walking along with a rapid motion, and allowing 
a moderately near approach. Its flight is very rapid. 
It is generally seen alone. Its voice is a plaintive moan 
or 'lowing coo,' a.s' Layard calls it. Its eggs are said 
by Layard tO' be pale yellowish drab-colour, but Blyth 
says that they are merely of a less pure lA-hite than 
ttaiose of ordinary Pigeons or Doves. It soon becomes 



reconciled to confinement, and caged birds are usually 
for sale in Calcutta." 

Colonel Legge says ("Birds of Ceylon," Vol. II., p. 
717) : " In the Western Province I have shot the ' Beetle- 
wing ' in a state of breeding in June, but I have taken 
its eggs in the Kurunegala district in February, so that 
it probably bipeds at no regular period, and very likely 
has more broods than, one in the year. The neet I found 
was near Dyatura, built at the extremity of the lateral 
branch of a small tree at about 6ft. from the ground. 
It was made of small sticks^ and slightly more cup- 
shaped than that of a true Dove (Turtur). It contained 
two eggs, regular ovals in shape, and of a warm buft' 
or cream colour." 

" Mr. Hume describes the nests as more regular saucers 
than those of the Doves, composed of roots, graiss, or 
twigs, but comparatively neat and devoid of lining, with 
a decided central depres.sion. It breeds in India fro^m 
February till July. The eggs are said by this gentleman 
to vary from cream}' white to white, and to measure 
from 1.0 to l.lin. in length by from 0.82 to 0.86in. in 
breadth." 

The Malays are said to give the name of " Fool 
Pigeon " to this bird on account of the ease with which 
they capture it. Concealing themiselves behind an arbour 
of branches in a clearing, they scatter rice around, and 
the birds crowd round in suoh numbers and with so little 
suspicion that they are eeiz^ed ome after the other by 
hand and drawn into the arbour, the remaining Doves 
being too muclr absorbedi to notice the disappearance of 
their comrades. On the other hand, in Upper Assam 
tills bird is described as being shy. 

Nurajbers of individuals of this species are sold in the 
Calcutta, mairket ; and, from time to time, consignments 
reach the London dealers. In 1898 or 1699 I had am 
opportunity of purchasing examples, but they were in 
very rough condition, and as I already possessed the 
nearly related Australian species I did not caie to secure 
doubtfully healthy repreisentatives of thei Indian one. 

The London Zoological Society first received this Dove 
in 1856, and has had numerous specimens of both sexes 
since that date, but, up to 1895, appears never to have 
succeeded in breeding it; but Dr. Russ bred it freely 
in his 'bird-room, the nest being formed in a wire cage 
hanging high up; Mr. Seth-Smith also bred it in his 
aviaries in 1904 and 1905. 

Christmas Island Green-winged Do'S'E 
(Chalco2ihaps natalif). 

The male closely resembles that sex of C. indica^ but 
the female has the neck, upper back, and breast coffee- 
coloured ("rufous-cinnamon" — ^^Salvadori) ; the upper 
tail-coverts and central tail-feathers pure cinnamon ; and 
the under tail-ooverts similar and without blackish tips. 
It is about lin. shorter than C. indica. Hab., Christmas 
Island. 

Dr. C. W. Andrews says (" Monograph of Christmas 
Island," p. 39) : " The Ground-Pigeon is by far the 
most brightly coloured of the birds of dhristm'as Island. 
It usually feeds on the ground, and can run rapidly. 
Though generally seen in pairs, ismall flocks sometimes 
occur, particularly near water. The food consists of 
small fruits. The nest is said to be placed in thickete 
of screw-pine (Pandamts), but I never saw either it or 
the eggs. At pairing time the males fight fiercely, and 
are said to kill one another occasionally. Young 'birds 
are seen in April. In spite of the brightness of the 
colouring this bird is diflScult to see. the o,reen of the 
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ba<:k and chestnut-brown of the brsast matching veiy 
closely the colours of th© leaves and soil. ' ' 

A specimen of this Dove reached the Gardens in 
Regent's Park in October, 1903. 

Bkonze-\\inged Pigeon (Phaj^s cluilcoxitvra). 

The adult male has the anterior half of the crowji 
ochreous buff ; behind this is a dull purplish band which 
extends on to the sides of the crown; poeterior haif of 
the crown, back of nook, and upper surface brownish- 
gTey ; the soapularieSj feathers of back, rump, and upper 
tail-coverte with paleir edges ; three outer rows of wing- 
coverte with large patches of metallic emea*ald-gi'een, 
changing in certain lights to burnished fiery copper ; 
tiie inner secondaries with large patches of shining 
violet, changing to greenish Prussian-blue ; inner webs 
of flights reddish-cinnamon towards the, base ; two 
central tail-feathers like the back, the remainder greyer 
excepting at tip and with subterminal black belts ; lores 
black, an angular bufBsh line partly enclosing the eye 
above ; and, below the eye, a white line which extends 
over the ear-coverts ; the latter, the cheeks, and sides 
of the neck are bluish-ashy ; throat white ; breast 
vinous, changing to grey on the abdomen ; flanks 
brownisih-grey ; axillaries and under wing-coverts cin- 
namon ; feet salmon-red ; bill slaty-black ; iris chestnut- 
brov\"n. 

The femaie lacks the buff anterior half of the crown, 
which is uniformly coloured;, the margins to the feathers 
of the upper parts broader and reddish-grey ; the breast 
greyer with brownish edges to the feathers. The young 
is said to resemble the female. Hab., Australia and 
Tasmania. 

Gould says of this species ("Handbook," Vol. II., pp. 
123-124): "It is a plump, heavy bird, weighing when 
in good condition fully a pound ; and is constantly 
eaten by every class of persons resident in Australia. 
Its .amazing powers of flight enable it to pase in an 
incredibly short space of time over a great expanse of 
country, and just before suniset it may be. observed 
winging its way over the plains or down, the gullies to 
its drinking-place. During the long drought of 1839- 
1840, ■wlien I was encamped at the northern extremity of 
the Brezi range, I had daily opportunities of observing 
the arrival of this bird to drink ; the only water for 
miles, as I was assured by the natives, being that in 
the immediate vicinity of my tent, and that merely 
the scanty supply left in a few small natural basins in 
the rocks, which had been filled bj' the rains of many 
months before." " Seldom, if ever, however, did the 
Bronze-wing anake its appearance dming the heat of 
the day, but at sundown it arrived with arrow-like 
swiftness, either .singly or in pairs. It did not descend 
at once to the edge of the pool, but dashed down to 
the ground at about ten yards' distance, remained quiet 
for a short time, then walked leisurely to the water, and, 
after drinking, winged its way to its roosting-place." 
" The Bronze-wing feeds almost entirely on the ground, 
where it finds the various kinds of leguminous seeds 
that constitute its food. It breeds during August and 
four following months, and often rears two or more 
broods ; the eggs are white, and two in number, If in. 
long and 1 in. broad. 

" Its nest, which is very similar to that of the other 
members, of the family, is a frail structure of small 
twigs, rather hollow in form, and is usually placed on 
the horizontal branch on an apple or gum tree neat 
the ground, those trees growing on flat meadow-land 
near water being evidently preferred." 

I purchased a pair of these pigeons, at rather a high 



price, on July 5, 1897, and both sexes soon came into 
perfect plumage. Unfortunately, the cock proved to be 
rather an old and gouty-footed individual, so that (with. 
the best intentions to assist his wife in the duties of 
incubation) he invariably breaks the eggs which from- 
time to time are deposited. I have thus been unfortu- 
nate enough not to breed this bird, though I entrusted, 
the eggs, from time to time, to Barbary Doves ; but 
my friend Jlr. D. Seth-Smith successfully bred the- 
Bronze-wing in 1887, and Miss Alderson and others 
have .been equally lucky. 

As regards its behaviour in captivity, when finst 
received it is rather wild and nervous, but it soon 
settles down and becomes as steady as any Dove, except, 
perhaps, the "Bleeding Heart" and the "Barbary." 
When nesting it is inclined to be aggressive ; but, being 
an arrant coward, the much smaller Zenaida aurita 
made its life such a burden, by incessantly chasing it 
from pillar to post all over the aviary, that I had to 
remO'Va a., pair of these tormentors to another enclosure, 
where, however, they were equally disagreeable to other 
Doves. The coo of the Bronze-wing is like the groan 
oC a horse wounded to death — a weird and awful sound ! 

ily birds are still living as I write this account in 
July, 1909, so tihat they have been twelve years in my 
possession. I tried them for two years in my larger 
outdoor aviary, where they stood the cold of winter 
perfectly, but never attempted to breed. In the summer 
of 1908, and again in 19(fe, the hen was plucked bare 
as regards her neck and back by a pair of Tree-vSparrows 
in the same aviary, who used the feathers for building- 
purposes, but apparently without laying. Wliether this-, 
treatment has weakened her I cannot say, but she has, 
to aU intents and purposes, lost the use of one leg, and 
hobbles about in a distressing fashion. 

Tlie London Zoological Society acquired its first 
example of this beautiful pigeon in 1859, and bred it 
in the Gardens two years later; since that date- 
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numerous specimens have been added to the collection 
by presentation, exchange, deposit, and repeated breed- 
ing. On May 1, 1907, I and other members of the 
Avicultm'al Society accompanied the Editor of the 
Society's Magazine to the Southern Pheasantry of the 
Zoological Society's Gardens to witness the liberation 
of a number of foreign Doves "with a view to their 
acclimatisation in Regent's Parle. On that day eleven 
Crested Pigeons, four Bronze-wings, three Half-collajred 
Turtle-Doves, four Necklaced and one Senegal Dove 
were set free, and others were liberated ten days later ; 
so far as I have heard, there is no evidence that the 
Bronze-wings nested at liberty, though the Crested 
Pigeons and some of the Doves did ; indeed, I saw one 
or two nests myself later on. Some of the birds made 
their way to the Botanical Gardens. 

Brush Bkonze- winged Pigeon (Phaps elegans). 

Hind neck and upper back chestnut ; scapulars, lower 
back, rump, and upper tail-coverts olivaceous-grey ; 
upper wing-coverts also olivaceous-grey, but the smaller 
and outer ones tinged with chestnut, the innermost 
median and greater coverts metallic green on outer webs 
and broadly tipped with grey ; the metallic patches on 
the median coverts shot with copper and the innermost 
of those on the greater coverts with steel blue ; flights 
brown, cinnamon at base of inner webs ; the primaries 
with the base of outer webs edged with the same colour ; 
central tail-feathers olivaceous-grey, the next two pairs 
brownish-chestnut towards the base, the remaining pairs 
grey ; all the lateral tail-feathers with a subterminal 
blaickish band and greyish-brown tips ; forehead ochre- 
yellow ; crown and back of head grey ; a broad chestnut 
stripe from back of eye round back of head ; a black 
loral line ; upper cheeks and upper ear-coverts whitish ; 
lower cheeks and under surface of body olivaceous-grey, 
becoming greyish-brown on tibial feathers and vent ; a 
triangular chestnut spot on the throat ; under wing- 
coveiis cinnamon ; feet .bright lake-red ; irides dark 
brown. Female duller throughout and with the fore- 
iead much lees buff; decidedly paler than in the male. 
Gould says of this bird (" Handbook," Vol. II., pp. 1Z5, 



126) : " It affects the most ecrulbby localities, giviing 
preference to such as are low and siwampy ; and I hiaT<3 
never seen it perch on the branches of trees. 
When flushed it rises very quickly, with a loud 
burring noise similar to that made by the rising 
of Q Partridge. The shortness of its wings and 
tail, and the extreme depth of its spectoral 
niu.scle, render its appearance more plump ana 
round than that of the generality of Pigeons. It is 
a very diificult bird to shoot, from its inhabiting 
the denser parts of the .scrub, from which it is 
not easiil.y driven. It flies but little, rarely for 
a greater distance than to cross a gully or top 
a ridge before it again abruptly descends into 
the scrub. 

" Its food consists of seeds and berries of 
various kir:is, particularly in Tasmania of a 
plant there called Boobyaller. 

" I believe it never migrates, but merely re- 
moves from one locality to another, as food may 
be more or less abundant. 

" Its note, more lengthened than that of tba 
Common Bronze-wing, is a low and mournful 
.strain, and is more often repeated towards the 
close of the e^'^ning■ than at any other time." 

" In Western Australia it has been obsierved to 

breed -sometimes on the ground, and in a fork of 

the Xanthorrhaa or gra.'s tree ; the nest being 

formed of a few simiall sticks, and the eggs, as usual, 

being white and two an number, fifteen lines long by 

eleven lines broad." 

ilr. D. Seth-Smith secured three exiamplcs of this 
Pigeon from a London ibird-dealer in Jamuary, 1904, 
and a pair went to ne;tt in his aiviaries almost imme- 
diate'Iy, the firet egg beiing lacd ten diays aifiter their 
arrival ; one young one was balbched in Felbruairy, biUlt 
was moj. reiaied The birds nested aigiain, a.nd two- young 
were nearly reared when the parents begaa to build a 
third time, and neglsdted the nestlimgis, one of which 
conisef|Ti6nltly died, but the oither was reared. The hen 
was then p'aired up with the second cock in a suitaWe 
outdoor aviary, aaid on April 26t!h the first eg.g was 
laiid, another being laid the next day ; both younig fleiw 
on June 3rd. 

In an aviiairy this speoies roosts on trees quite as mufch 
as the commoner Bronze^wiimg ; its usual neisltinig season 
is from Ocbolber to Jiarauary in its own counitry. 
Althouigh a nice s-pecies to breed, and not freq.uently 
impontied. there is no great demaind for the young birds. 
"The Brush Bronze-winged Pageom reached itiha 
Amsterdam Zoolo.giiiCiail Glaidens in 1857, the Lomdion 
Gardens in 1881, and the Berlin Gardens in 1893. 

HaELEQTJIN BllONZE-WINGED PiGEON {Histriop}w,p$ 

histrionica). 

Upper surface cinniamon broiwn ; the mar-gina-i iwing- 
covenbs bluish-igirey ; edge' of wing white; bastard-'wdng, 
primary coverte, and ipirimaries grey tipped' with whdite, 
the latter tinged with pale brown on outer webs anid 
with the basal part oif inner webs cinnamion ; inner 
secondaries witih a paitch of melballic pniple on outer 
webs ; the two last also with a, wibite sulbbeirmAnia.1 spot ; 
latenal tadl-fcatihers bluishngrey at base, beooming black 
towairds extremity, which is wihajte; forehead, a sifcripo 
from back of eve encircling the ear-coverts, and a 
gonget snoiw-wihite ; rest of besudi, tJiroait, and ear-ooverts 
jelt-black ; breai^t and abdtomen blTi'lsh-igrey ; under tail- 
coverts grey ait base, pale 'bniff at tip ; under wdng- 
coverts bWsh-giey ; ibdill hi'a.ck ; feet lilacine-red m front, 
fieish-red behind ; iridies dark brown ; naked orbital 
skin purplish-black. Female without white on the fore- 
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head, which is of the same colour as the rest of the 
upper suTife.ce ; ear-coverts a.TKi .throait dull Macfcish ; 
the goargelt and a pateh belaw the eiar-coverts whitish 
IbuS ; lowier throat pale sandy-lbrown ; tips of primaries 
and I'altieral taiil -feathers whitisih buff. Hialb., "Interior 
of AueltnaJiila, and ailiso Ports Darwin and Derby, N.W, 
Aiustnallia." (iSalVadiori.) 

Gould quotes the foMoiwinig reniiairilos 'by Gaptaiin 
atuiit ("Hanidlbook," Voh 11., pp. 129, 130):— "This 
beauibiful Pigeon is a.n inhaibitanlt of tho interior. lit lays 
its eggs in Pelbruary, depositing them under any loiw 
bush in the middle of the open plains. In the latter 
part of March and the beigiriining of Aipril they collect 
in isuDge flocks, and live on the seed of the rice-grass, 
which the nat vee ah.o collect for food. During the 
slhort period this hiarvett lasts the flaiTOiur of this Pigeon 
is most delicious, but at other times it is indifferemt. 
It fli^ to water at sunset, but, like the Bronze-wing, 
only wets the bill. It is aetondishiing, indeed, that so 
small a qoanltity as a bare moutWoul should be suffi- 
cient to quench its thirst in the burning deserts it 
inhabits. It lelSt us in the beginmng of May, and I 
think migrated to the X.E., for the further we wemt to 
the ^vest^^lalDd the fewer did we see of it." 

Mr. A. J. Oamplbell (" Neste and Eggs of Australian 
Birds," p. &84) describes the eggs as follows : — " Clutch, 
twO' ; elliptical in foirm ; teSture of shell fine but strong ; 
surface glossy ; colour, white, with a sliighit creamy 
tone. Di means" cms in incheis : (1) 1.32 x -98) (2) 1.24 x 
.98." 

According to ilr. A. J. Niofilth this species has' bred 
in cacptirity in the a.Tiairy of the late Hon. Wdllliam 
-Macleay, of Eiliiaalbelth Bay, drurin.g 1887-8S. ^Ir. jSTorth 
asserltB that Jraly and August are the usual breeding 
season of this species, but Mr. Oampibiell seems to think 
that this statement laicks proof. 

The Londion Zoological Society secured this Pigeon in 
1865, and bred it the year foUmring ; it aliSO' nested in 
the parik of Beaujardin, near Tours, wbene, in 1881, a 
pair brought up six young. It is a rare bird in the 
market. 

Partridge Bronze-winged Pigeon. 
[Geophaps scripta). 

The adult male ajbove is piale hrowin, the upper wiimig- 
coverts with paler tips ; the forehead some'whalt aslhiy ; ' 
outer iwefos of seA'eral of the greater coverts with a patch 
of purple shading inibO' greeniish, and obscured' by darker 
barf ; tail-feaithers, exjceiptimjg the two cemtriail ones, 
greyish -Ibrown alt the base, and broadly tapped \vilth 
black ; lores, black ; a broad stripe from the lower 
mamidible to beneath the eye, a second from the pos- 
terior angle' of the eye doiwn tie side of the neck, a spot 
on the side of the neck, the chin and throat snow-white ; 
the inlbeinviaJs betiweien these markings jet-Mack, this 
colour surrounding the eye and forming a crescent 
across the lower pant of the throat; abdomen, grev ; 
flainiks, wtoe ; feet, deep piU]rpliBlh-.ciiimson ; bill Kack ; 
naked skin round eye, bluish lead'en, the corners of the 
iriiis m«aiy -wine-med ; iris black. 

The femiale reeemHes the m-aJle in plumage, bnt is 
slightly smaller, Hafo, Xiorth-WieslteTn and Eastern 
Aiusttralia, from Rockingham Bay through the inlteirior 
to Victoria, 

In its habits this bird is very alberriajit, behaving in 
Bome respects more nearly like a Quiail than a Pigeon, 
Gould says that he usually observed it in smiall com- 
pamdes of fonr to six in number, which, when 
aipproached, ran off with great speed and orouchied down 
on the bare plain or among sioanlty hedbage, where it 
oifiton. Pemaimed until ajlmost trodden on. When finally 



flushed it flies rapidly, with much raoise, either alight- 
inig on another pailt of the plain or upon the branich of 
a tree, on which it sqiuialts, like the Nightjar, in the 
same line vnth. the limb. The eggs — two in num-ber — 
are deiposdted upon .the bare grooind. The food con- 
sists of grass and other seeds, and at cemtain seasons 
inisects and berries. 

According to Dr, Ramsay, the nest consists of a 
shiaMoiw hole in the ground beside a tuft of grass, and 
lined wiitih a. few bl'ad'es of dry grass. The eiggs — two 
in number — lare. creamy white. 

The coo, according to Dr, Bmsis, is either short or pro- 
longed ; he says that its flight is wild and exceediogly 
siwiSt, and that at ni'giht it roosts vpcta a toleiralbly hagh 
branch, bnt neither iiVIr, Seth-Smith nor iMr, Newman 
mentions this halbit. The Paritnidge Bronze-wings are 
far more tenrestrilal tlhlan arboireal. This Pigeon was 
first presenjfaed to the Londton Zoological Society in 1883, 
the following year a spe'cimen was purchased, and three 
more were added in 1891, in .whioh year two young were 
bred in the Gardens.' It ii-as presiemt in the Aimslter- 
dam Gardens in 1882, and in 1883 and 1884 iBaron von 
Comely bred it at his castle ia Beaujardin ; young 
were reared at the Meillbou.me Gardens in 1904 ; Mir, 
Seth-Smith 'possessed specimens, but failed to breed 
from them ; they then passed into the possession of 
Mr. T. H. Newman, who bred them three times (four 
young birds) in 190iB ; he says that the young iwihen 
hatched are not more covered with down than several 
other species of Pigeons. Incuibartiion lasts seventeen. 
da,ys. A study of Mr. iN'eiwman's article [The Avicul- 
tural Maqazine, Second Sterieis, Vol. VI., pip, 357-343, 
and Vol. Vll., pp, 40-45) will be found both interesting 
and instructive, iMr, Seth-Smith says that these birds 
are perfedtly hardy, and that they live o.n good teriiiB 
with other birds exceplbing th'eir near allies, such as 
G, .<mithi or Lophophaps. 

Smith's Bronze-winged Pigeon 
(Geophaps fmithi). 

Upper surface brown tinged with olivaceous ; outer 
webs of inner g.relater wing-coverts and inner secondaries 
rich purple shot with green ; flights brown, with narrow 
buff edges to outer webs ; lateral tail-feathers with a 
broad subterminal black belt; a white line from the 
nostrils passing over the eye land la second from base of 
lower mandible ipassing under the leye enclosiriig the 
reddish-ora.nge naked oilbital skin ; icheeks brofwniish- 
@rey ; Ithroalt iwhite surroumdied Iby a narrow 'grey band ; 
sides of breast white ; feathers on centre of breast clear 
grey wklh black edg'cs at tips, those O'U lower breast 
wiijth a narrow Isuibtemiinai diark band amd iwihitflfiih' edge ; 
middle lof lalbdomen aiud vent Ifiawn-colour.ed' ; fljanlas and 
vui'd'er ttailjooverts dark igrey ediged (with tf'awm or tanvny ; 
flights below f^rey ; bill blackish-gi-ey ; feet blmisK- 
'grey, yello'wish-'grey at bacik and on soles; iridee with 
an inner red ring, a central pTirple one, 'and an outer 
b'Toadiar nmig of piure iwhitte mjamiowly 'enicircled outside 
by a grey liing, iF^emale similar to tihe miale, but 
smaller. Hab,, " N,W, Aiusltralia, from De'iby to the 
Gulf of Oarpemitaria, " ('Salvadori,) 

Gould says of this Pigeon (" Handbook,'' Vol, U., 
pp, 133, 134) : " Like the G. scripta, this bird, which 
at Port Essdngton is termed the iPartridge, differs con- 
siderably from its congeners in its general habits, flight, 
voice, mode of incubation, and the character of its 
newly-hatched young. It is rather abundant in all parts 
of the Peninsula, is mostly seen in small families, and 

* (Mr, 'Sebh-tScai'titi says thM; the egrS"'^ were hatiflied under 
Barbary Doveis. but a-pparently not" reared; yet they are enftered 
in the seoiety's I'iet, 
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always on the ground, unless when disturbed or 
alarmed ; it then usually flies into the nearest tree-, 
.generally choosing the largest part of a horizontal 
branch to perch upon. When it rises from the ground 
its flight is accompanied with a louder flapping or burr- 
ing noise than I have observed in any other Pigeon. 

" Its note is a coo, so ixiUed out that it greatly 
-resembles the note of the Quail, and which, like that 
bird, it scarcely ever utters but when on the ground, 
where it frequently remains stationary, allowing itself 
to be almost trod upon before rising. Its favourite 
haunts are meadows covered with short grass near 
water, or the edges of newly-burnt brush. It would 
£eem that this, species migrates occasionally from one 
part of the country to another ; for during the months 
of September and October not a single individual was 
"to be seen, while at the time of my arrival and for a 
month after they were so abundant that it was a 
■common and daily occurrence for persons to leave the 
.settlement for an hour or two and return with several 
braoe ; in the latter part of November they again 
.appeared, but were not so numerous as before ; and in 
the January and February following they were rarely 
to be met with, and then mostly in pairs inhabiting the 
-long grasses clothing the moister parts of the meadows. 

" It incubates from August to October, making no 
nest, but merely smoothing down a small part of a 
clump of grass and forming a slight hoUow, in which 
it deposits two eggs, which are greenish-white, one inch 
and a quarter long by seven-eighths of an inch in 
breadth. The young bird on emerging from the egg is 
■clothed with down like the young of the Quail." 

Mr. Seth-Smith says that a- pair in his aviary which 
persisted in nesting in the winter, scratched a depres- 
sion in the ground (in which they placed a few bits of 
hay or small sticks) dose to. the door of the aviary, so 
lihat it was impossible to enter without disturbing them. 
The birds took turns in incubation like other Pigeons, 
but the young, which died when about to hatch, were 
thinly covered with whitisih down. 

The London Zoological Society has posses.«ed one pair 
■of this species, ilrs. Johnstone had another pair, and 
Mr. Seth-Smith had four- specimens. 

Pltjmed Gkotjnd-Dove (Lo'phopluipi plumifcra). 

Pale cinnamon ; back of neck and mantle with obso- 
-iete brown bars ; upper wing-coverts and scapulars grey 
at base, brown in the middle and with cinnamon rays 
at the tip ; tip and outer Meb of first primary brown, 
otherwise the primaries are cinnamon ; secondaries 
hrown, edged with rufous, cinnamon at base of inner 
webs ; three of the inner secondaries with an oblong 
Tjronzy-purple spot on their outer webs ; central tail- 
feathers earth-brown ; lateral feathers with the base of 
outer web brownish-cinnamon, of inner web greyish, 
the terminal portion black ; forehead and a line on the 
:sides O'f the crown grey ; naked lores and orbital skin 
■crimson or orange-red, edged above and below by a 
narrow black line ; centre of crown and crest-feathers 
•cinnamon, the latter becoming whitish-buff towards the 
tips ; uT>ner part of ear-coverts silvery-white, lower part 
silvery-grey ; cheeks and throat white ; dhin, a central 
■stripe on the throat, and gorget, black ; a crescentic 
band of grey on the chest edged behind by a narrower 
hlack band ; centre of abdomen pure white ; flanks 
■ciimamon ; under wing-coverts cinnamon ; under tail- 
«oyerts brownish-grey with whitisih outer webs ; bill 
■olivaceous-black ; feet greenish-grey, ashy between the 
scales; irides yellow. Female slightly smaller than 
TOale. Hab., N.W. Australia. 

Gould quotes the following notes by Elsey (" Hand- 



book," Vol. II., p. 136): "This lovely little bird was 
abundant on the Victoria, especially about rocky holes 
and exposed hot gullies and on the hot sandy beds 
of the broad rivers of the Gulf, where it was strutting 
about in the full glare of the sun, with its crest erect. 
I have shot six or eight at a time on those rivers."* 

Mr. A. J. Campbell thus describes the nidification 
(''Nests and Eggs," p. 691): "Nest: A slight depres- 
sion in the ground, sheltered by herbage — spinifex, etc. 
ICggs : Clutch, two; elliptical in .shape; texture of shell 
fine ; surface, glossy ; colour, light creamy-white. 
Dimensions in inches, 1.0 by .79." 

" The species probably lays at any period of the year, 
but the principal breeding months, no doubt, include 
those from October to March. Dr. W. MacGillivray, 
who has found these Pigeons plentiful in the Cloncurry 
Ranges, took eggs usually in October. They were placed 
on the bare ground, under a spinifex tussock, on the 
seeds of which the birds feed." 

Russ says that this Pigeon reached the Zoological 
Gardens of Amsterdam in 1865 ; G. Bosz, of Cologne, 
offered two pairs at a high price in 1893, a coloured 
illustration of which was forwarded to himi and identified 
as this species ; these two pairs found their way to the 
Zoological Gardens of ■Cologne and Berlin ; in 1894 
several specimens were imported, no less than three 
pairs being exhibited at the show of the "^gintha" 
Society, and in succeeding years others came into the 
German market ; a female in the possession of Nagel, 
a chemist, laid several eggs, but invariably soft-shelled. 
The ninth edition of the London Zoological Society's 
" List of Animals " records a pair purchased in 1894, 
and two ■pairs received in exchange, and in 1895 four 
3'oung ones bred ; but ilr. Seth-Smith tells us that all 
these belonged to the white-banded form, L. leucogaster, 
and he believes that all subsequently im.ported, including 
a large consignment in 1904, belonged to the latter 
species ; he also expresses a doubt whether L. plumifcra 
has ever been seen alive in this country, if, indeed, in 
Europe. It would, however, be rather odd if the 
directors of the Zoological Gardens of Amsterdam, 
Berlin, and Cologne, as well as Dr. Russ (who probably 
got his coloured illustration named at the Berlin Zoo- 
logical iluseum) should all have fallen into the same 



White-bellied Ground-Dove (Lophophaps leucogaster). 

Diffei-s from the preceding species in its paler and 
duller cinnamon colour, a distinct whitish band in front 
of the grey pectoral .band, the whitish centre to the 
breast .and the buff abdomen and vent. Female slightly 
smaller. Hab., .S. Australia and Victoria River, N.W. 
Australia. 

Prom Mr. A. J. Campbell's account of this bird, it is 
evident that its .habits resemble those of L. plumifera. 
He thus de.scribes the nidification (" Nests and Eggs," 
p. 694) : " Nest. — ^A slight hollow in the ground, with 
a few loose .blades of grass in or around, and sheltered 
by a tussock. Eggs. — Clutch, two ; elliptical in shape ; 
texture of shell fine ; surface glossy ; colour, lio-ht 
creamy w.hite. Dimensions in inches of a proper 
clutch : (1) 1.05 bv .8, (2) 1.03 bv .81 ; of another pair : 
(1) 1.04 by .8, (2) LOS by .8."t 

Doubtless Mr. ■Seth-Smith is correct in identifying all 
the birds imported since 1894 with this species, and it 

* Did "thiese notea relete to L. 'plumifera or L. leucogaster^ 
It lis oertaliti liia* EI/se.y o.l3ta.iMd the latter on thie. TiotOTia. 
B'iveir. 

t Dr. Stirlimg. Bays tli.at t.he egigls are dulll creamy white, with 
a ra'tJher roug-h eurface and laietking- the usual g-lossy siirfaloe of 
Pigeon eggs. 
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is probarble that a male owned 'by Mrs. Bathbone a year 
earlier, and a pair belonging to the Contessa Baldelli at 
Florence in 1904 were .also of this species. In 1905 
Mr. Seth-Smith obtained fire specimens, and in The. 
Aviculiural Mai/azine, Second Series, Vol. V., pj). 
61-64, he has published some interesting notes O'n the 
Plumed Doves, illustrated by a coloured plate and -a cut 
representing the display of this species. In April, 1907, 
ten specimens found their way to the Regent's Park 
Gardens, 
AuSTBALiAN Chested Pigeon [Ocyphaps lophotes). 

The adult bird has the entire head, breast, and 
abdomen grey, 'but the crest en the head black; back 
and rump oli-s^aceous g'rey ; upper tail- oo verts greyish- 
brown with white tips ; sides of neck .and breast rosy ; 
small and median upper wing-coverts sandy-grey, the 
outer ones pure grey ; each feather with a subterminal 
black band : greater wing-coverts metallic green m ith 
white borders ; primaries greyish-black ; secondaries 
broadly whit* .edged, the inner .ones with their outer 
webs metallic violet shading into blue ; t'lvo central tail 
feathers brown; the others blacldsh-brown, faintly 
glossed with purple, blue, and green on their outer 
webs, and tipped with white ; under wing-covert.s 
pale grey ; flanks broirnish ; under tail-coverts deep 
grey : tail below .brownish-black, tipped with "white ; 
feet crimson-pink; bill olive-blackish; naked skin round 
eye pink; iris orange. 

The female resembles the male, but is perhaps very 
slightly smaller; the j'oung bird is also similar. Hab., 
Interior o.f Xorthem and Eastern Australia, from Port 
DaiTvin and Port Essington to Southern Australia. 

Gould says of this species ("Handbook," Vol. II., 
pp. 139, 140) : " It frequently assembles in very large 
flocks, and when it visits the lagoons or river-sides for 
water, during the dry seasons, generally selects a single 
tree, or even a particular branch, on which to .con- 
gregate before descending simultaneously to drink. 

" Its flight is so rapid as to be unequalled by those of 
any member of the group to which it belongs ; an im- 
petus being acquired by a few quick flaps of the wings, 
it goes skimming off ap.pa-rently without any further 
movement of the pinions. Upon alighting on' a branch 
it elevates its tail .and throws back its head, so as to 
■bring them nearly together, at the same time erecting 
its crest and showing itself off to the utmost advantage. 

" I met with the nest of this species in a low tree, on 
the great plain near Gundermein on the Lower Namoi, 
on the 23rd of December, 1839 ; like that of the other 
species of Pigeon, it was a slight structure of small 
twigs, and contained two white eggs, which were one 
inch and a quarter long and nearly an inch broad, upon 
which the femade was then sitting." 

I purohfLsed a pair of this hiandsom* Pigeon in 
December, 1896, and shortly afterwards tie hen laid an 
egg on the earth ; but from that time omvard, in spite 
of every opportunity being .afforded, no attempt at nest- 
ing was rnade ; yet the cock bird was constantly bowing 
to her with tail elevated f anwise, and the wings thrown 
up over the back, the secondaries opening and closing, 
so that, combined with the brilliant greater coverts, they 
formed a nearly perfect rainbow of metallic colour, set 
■off by the tail. As it bows, the male utters its mono- 
tonous grunt-Uke coo, repeating it to each movement 
of head, wings, and tail. 

The late Mr. Abrahams assured me that my birds 
were two cocks, and when I asked him how he accounted 
lor one of them having laid an egg, he at once turned 
round and' said thev must be two h€.ns. If they weie, 
one of them certainly showed off to the other most 



indefatigably. I got tired of keeping these profitless and 
somewhat boisterou.'; birds at last, and, after having had 
them nearly seven years, I sold them on September 26th, 
1903. 

Probably no Pigeon is so nervous and wild in cap- 
tivity as tjiis, and yet it has been frequently bred both 
in zoological gardens and by private individuals. During 
the breeding season it is aggressive towards other 
Doves, but I do not at .all agree with Dr. Russ that it 
is a dangerous bird to keep either in bird-room or 
aviary, for I know no Dove which quarrels with birda 
of other orders, excepting perhaips the sp'iteful little 
Passerine Dove. 

This Crested Bronze-winged Pigeon appears to 
adapt itself to acclimatisation more readily than any 




Australian Cbested Pigeox. 

other, breeding freely at liberty both at Woburn Abbey 
and in Regent's Park. ■'Whether it would be able to- 
get its own living, if not supplied with seed, remains to. 
be seen. There seems no reason why it should be less 
capable of providing for itself than our native Doves. 

It is said to have been bred in the Zoological Gardens-- 
in 1859. and a.gain in 1865, 1866, 1867, 1869 1870 1871, 
1872, 1873, 1874, 1875, 1876, an-d so on up to at least 
1895. 



CHAPTER XX. 



GROUND DOVES AND PIGEONS. 
(Sub-family Geotrygoninae). 

Most of the birds placed in this sub-family are of 
robust habit with stout and rather long legs ; the -ndmgs- 
short, broad, and ronn-ded. but the primaries distinctly 
longei- than the e&oondai-iee. They m.ay be fed in cap- 
tivity much in the sam-e mamn©r as the Turtle-Doves. 
The speciee of Phlogmnus and Leucosarcia are essentially 
ground birds; that is to say, thev spend mnch of their 
time running aibout on the earth, not going there merely 
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to feed like the species o£ Leptoptila when in cap- 
tivity. * 

Rtjeous-neoked Wood-Dove {Hapiopelia larvata). 

Upper surface brownish-olive ; interscapular region 
slate-colour, with ga?«en-shot coppery edges to the 
feathers ; flights greyiah-'brown ; four central tail- 
feathers of the same colour, but tlie outer pair greyisli 
towards th« extremity ; remaining feathers blackish- 
brown, with a broad dark grey terminal belt ; front of 
hiead and upper throat white; oheeiks and eax-coverte 
ako white, tout tinged with \'inioiis ash ; back of head 
and neck coppery-purple, sometimes with gi'een reflec- 
tions, most defined at 'back of hind neck ; fore neclc and 
breast dull \'inous, the former with meftallic p-urple 
shades-, the latter pasKing into dueky brown on the sides 
of the body and into cinnamon on lower ibreast, abdo- 
men, and under tail-coverte ; bill black ; feet dark pink ; 
irides with an inner dusky circle and an outer 
pink one ; eyelids and orbital skin pink. 
Female slightly smaller and duller, llab.. 
South Africa. 

Messrs. Stark and Sclater say (" Birds of 
South Africa,," Vol. IV., pp. 183, 184) : " The 
Lemon Dove is confined to the forest and 
thick bush, and is seldom or never found out- 
side. It is generally seen on the ground 
seeking its food, which consists chiefly of 
forest berries ; it is shy and by no means 
easy to see or procure, but can often be heard 
rustling among the fallen leaves, and thus 
causing disappointment to the sportsman who 
is- lying in wait for buck ; it has a peculiar, 
short, melancholy coo. Shelley found two 
nests of this bird on April 11th in the bush 
near Durban ; they were placed about 4ft. 
from the ground in low creepers close to the 
path, and contained two eggs each. The nest 
was a flimsy structure of sticks. 

" Eggs in the South African JIuseum, taken 
near Durban by ilr. ]\Iillar in iXovember, are 
oval in shape, white, with a- slight tinge of 
brown, and measure ahout 1.0 x .75." 

Two specimens of this Dove were presented to the 
London Zoological Society in 1892. 

In the Report of the additions to the animals in the 
London Zoological Society's collection for 1907 it is 
stated that eleven specimens of Verreaux's Dove (Lej:)- 
toptila verreaiixi) were pr-eeented by Sir William 
Ingram; but Mr. T. H. Newman writes that he believes 
them to be only L. reicJienbacIii. He has two of the 
latter. Under these oircumsitanoes- I think it would b-e 
premature to claim Verreaux's Dove as an imported 
species. 

Red-underwinged Dove (Leptoplila rufaxilla). 

Above olive-brown, the hind neck and upper mantle 
purplish- violet, and the back slightly purplish ; primaries 
slate-brovra, bases of inner webs of all the flights' more 
or less washed with cinnam-oni; central tail-feathers 
olive-brown, lateral ones blackish, the two outer pairs 
with white tips ; forehead whitish-gj:ey shading into 
Huisih-grey on the crown, into dull puiple on back of 
head, the last colour merging into the violet of the 
hind neck ; chin and cent-re of throat white ; sides of 
head and upper throat redd-ish ; sides, of neck and lower 
throat vinous, paler on the breast ; sides a-nd flajilts 
O'live-'brown ; abdomen white ; under tail-coverts with 

* In their -vrild eta-te all the Geotrygoninm appear io pace 
most of -tflieiir time on the earth. 



the outer webs more or less brown, the inner ones white ; 
under wing-covert.s ckma-mon ; bill black; feet probably 
lake-red. Female doubtless a trifle duller in colour, and 
with greyer forehead. Hub., " Guiana, Amazonia, Peru, 
Ecuador, and Colombia." (-SaJvadori.) 

According to Russ, Burmeister states that this Dove 
is abundant, in the forest region of Brazil, " not in open 
situations, but on narro-w forest-paths one frequently 
meets with it on the earth. It also nests in the forest, 
and at a m-oderate -height, and lays two- small white 
eggs." Its breeding -season, according to Euler's state- 
ment, falls in the months of S-eptemiber to May, and he 
believes that it has four broods in the year. 

Dr. Goeldi met with this Dove during a visit to South 
Guyana "in the low campos-grass behind the 'sitio.'" 
(Cf. Thu Ibis, 1897, p. 164.) 

Taczanowski only tells us that it inhabits the forests 
of Eastern Peru. 




Young Rufous Doves. 

This Dove first reached the Regent's Park Gardens in 
1880 ; two examples also were presented in 1883, and 
another was purchased in 1891. 

Rufous Dove (Leptoptila reichenhachi). 

Above glossy brownish-olive ; -back of head, nape, and 
upper mantle brown glossed with purple; primaries 
brown, the inner weibs washed with cinnamon; four 
central tail-feathers brownish-olive, the others more 
slaty, becoming blackish towards the tips, the three 
outer pairs with white tips; forehead whitish, shading 
into bluish-grey on the crown ; cheeks, sides of neck, 
lower tihroat, and breast deep red-dish-vinous ; chin and 
middle of throat whitish ; sides ajid flanks brown ; 
middle of abdomen white ; under tail-coverts brown, 
their inner webs whitish to-wards the tips'; under wing- 
coverts cinraaimon ; bill black, feet probably lake-red. 
Female doubtless slightly duller and with the forehead 
greyer. Hab., South Bra-zil and Uruguay. 

Burm-edster says ("Systematisch-e Uebersicht " Vol. 
III., p. 305) : " Of all the Doves which I have seen in my 
travels this is the commonest in the forest region ; it 
also moves about a good deal on the earth, but one does 
not see it in op-en spots, where O. talpacoti is every- 
where running in the roa-d, but only in the naiTow 
forest-paths, where it can tolerably easily escape under 
shelter. It neets in the forest, tolerably high, and lays 
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two white, rather short eggs, of which I have only 
broTaght one home ; the second got smashed on the 
Journey." 

It almost loO'k.s as if Russ had obtained his info^rma- 
tion respecting L. rufaxilla from Biirmeister's accoimt 
of the present species. The species of Leptoptila have 
oertaiidy been a good deal muddled over by naturalists ; 
but fortunately the Museum catalogue has disentangled 
the confusion. Miss Rosie Alderson sucoeesfuUy bred 
this Dove in her raviaries in 1904, and has p'ublished an 
account of her experiences in TJie Avkidtural Magazine, 
Second Series, Vol. II., p. 273. Mr. Castle-Sloane, who 
bred it subsequently, says that incubation takes seven- 
teen days. 

Appa.rently this is the Dove of which Sir William 
lagrajn gave eleven specimiens to th« London Zoological 
Society in November, 1907, and of which Mr. Newman 
possesses two specimens. 

Bkonze-naped Dove [Lej^topiila chalcmichenia) .* 

Upper surface greyish-brown ; top and back of head 
and hind neck leaden-grey, with .glittering broDze-green 
edges to the featliers ; flights brO'Wn, cinnamon towairds 
base of inner -webs, and with narrow pale edges to outer 
■webs ; centre tail feathers Ibrownish-grey, the others 
grey lat base, blackish towards tips, "white at tips ; th.e 
outer feathers with a narrow vvhite edge to outer web's ; 
forehead and chin whitish ; throat -and breast pale vina- 
oeous, fading to white on abdomen and under tail- 
coverts; under 'wing-coverts cinnamon ; bill black; feet 
pink; irides orange. Female doubtless with greyer 
forehead. Hab., South Brazil, Paraguay, Uruguay, and 
Argentina. 

According to Hudson ("Argentine Ornithology," 
Vol. II., pp. 144, 145) :— " This Dove . . inhabits 

the woods of the Plata district, and never, like other 
Pigeons, seelis the open oonntry to feed. It is solitary, 
although, where many .birds live in close proximity, 
three or four may be .sometimes seen in comp^any. ■ It 
spends a great deal ol time on the .ground, where it 
walks about under the trees rather briskly, searching 
for seeds and berries. Their song is a -single uninflected 
and rather melodious note, which the bird repeats at 
short intervals, especially in the evening during the 
warm seas-on. "Where the birds .are abundant the wood, 
just before sunset, becomes vooal with their curious far- 
sounding not'6S ; and as thisi evening song is heard as 
long as the genial weather lasts, it is p.roba.bly not 
related to the sexual instinct. The nest is a simple 
platform ; the eggs are two and white, but more 
spherical in .shape than thos.e of most other Pig-eons." 

Miss Rosie Aldersonbred this species in 1904 (cf. The 
Avicultural Magazine, Second .Series, Vol. III., pp. 133, 
134). In November, 1907, Sir William Ingram pre- 
sented three ispecimens to .the London Zoological 
Society, but this Leptoptila seems not to be a common 
one in the market. 

Obajjge-winged Dove (Leptoptila oohroptera). 

Differs fro-m the preceding .species in its inferior size ; 
it may therefore be regarded as a local .form. Hab., 
Brazil. 

I have found no notes on the wild life of this 
Dove, but it is not likely to .differ from that of typical 
L. chateau rhenia 

A specimen was .pnrchased by the Zoological Society 
of London in 1877, and .another was presented in 1883. 

* Tbo n.£Ume " Bronze-neclked Dove," em/ployed by the Zoo.logioail 
Society, has been for m/a-iiy years past in \^BQ for Zenaida 
aurtculata. 



White-ebonted Dove (Leptoptila jamaicensis). 

Above .olive, more or less glossy, according to the 
light ; hind neck cupreous red, glossed behind with 
bronzy or golden-green, changin.g to p'Urplish-blue close 
to the mantle ; flights ,greyish-brown, partly edged with, 
whitish .on o-uter webs ; two centre tail feathers olive, 
the others greyish-brown with white tips, the outer onps, 
also with white edge to the outer webs ; shafts of 
feathers pale Ted.di.^-.brown ; forehead white, .shading, 
into grey on the orown and bronzy-gjrey on back oi 
head; throat -whitish-grey, pearly-white on the crop, 
region, especially at the sides ; lower bTea.st, a^bdomen, 
and under tail-coverts white ; sides slightly greyish- 
Ibrown ; under wing-coverts, axillaries, and inner webs- 
of flights belo.w cinna.mon. Hab., Jamaica. 

Gosse says (" Birds of Jamaica," p.p. 313-316) : — " This- 
lovely Pigeon is chief y confined to .the npland districts,, 
where its loud and plaintive cooing makes the woods; 
resound. The negroes delight to .ascribe imaginaiy 
words to the Voices of birds, and indeed for the cooin.g 
of ma.ny of the Pigeons this requires no .great stretch 
of imagination. The beautiful .Whitebelly complains all 
day, in the s-iinshine as well as the storm, ' Rain-come- 
wet-m-e-through ! ' each syUable .uttered with a sobbing. 
sep.araten.ess, and the last prolonged with such a melan- 
choly fall, as if the poor bird were in the extremity of 
sufE.ering. But it is the note of health, of joy, of love ; 
the .utterance of exuberant animal happinessi ; a portion» 
of that universal song wherewith ' every thing that hath 
breath may praise the Lord.' The plumage, as usual 
in this family, is very soft and sm'Ooth, the expression 
of the countenance most engaigingly meek and gentle.. 
And it is a gentle bird : I have taken one in may hand,. 
when just caught in. a springe, full grown and in its. 
native wildness, and it .has nestled comfortably down 
and permitted its pretty head and neck to be stroked,, 
without an effort to escape, without a flutter of its 
wings. 

" This is one of those species 'which habitually live' 
on the ground. In unfrequented woods as well as those 
which are open, as those 'whidh are choked with under- 
wood, the Whitebelly walks .about singly or in pairs,, 
picking -up various seeds. About Oontent, a densely 
woo'ded mountain side, it is very numerous in June and 
July, feeding on so.p-se.edis, and many are taken in 
springes. The physic-nut forms a large -po-rtion of its 
food, as well as .oran-ge-pips and fragments of the IsiPge- 
seeds of tlie mango chewed by hogs. Its flesh is gene- 
rally esteemed ; it is vpihite, juicy, and weU-fla.voured,. 
without being liable to bitterness. 

" As it walks to and fro, it frequently flirts the head 
and tail, but not so ma.rkedly as the Pea-Dove. If 
flushed, it betakes itself to. a lowtree not far off, "whence,, 
if unmolested, it is soon down again. Often when seen 
in the wO'Ods it runs a few yai-ds, and then rises tO' 
fly, but as if trusting less to its powers of flight than 
to those of running, alights again immediately, and runs' 
swiftly off among the bushes. It has no regular roost- 
ing place, often spending the night on a stone, or a log, ■, 
or a low bush that happens to be near the spot where- 
it was feeding at nightfall. This is not the case with 
the other Doves. 

" The aspect and air of the Whitebelly are unlike 
those of its kindred. Its round head, the prevalence of 
light hues, and its height upon the legs, contribute to 
this peculiarity. Essentially a ground Pigeon, its length 
of tarsus enables it to run with ease and celerity ; per- 
haps more rapidly than any other of the family. 

" Unlike the tree Doves, the Whitebelly usually builds 
in rather a low situation ; often a logwood, a favourite- 
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tree with this and the Whitewing. If in the large 
woods, one of moderate height is chosen. The nest con- 
sists of a few loose sticks, with some leaves in the 
centre; the eggs are white." 

Of late years, a fair number of examples of this Dove 
has been imported. In 1902, Mr. W. E. Parlcer recorded 
the loss of one in his possession, and the following year 
Miss Rosie Alderson bred the species and published an 
account of her experience in The- AvicuUural Magazine, 
Second Series, Vol. II., pp. 28-30; Mr. Castle-Sloane 
also bred it, and he says that incubation lasts fifteen 
days ; others have been successful since then. An illus- 
trated account by Mr. Seth-Smith was published in 
Vol. III. of the same magazine (pp. 87-89). 

A pair of this Dove reached the Gardens in Regent's 
Park as long ago as 1867, and others have been added 
to the collection there in subsequent years. 

Wells' Dove [Leptojyiila wellsi). 

The adult bird has the upper surface of a brownish- 
olive tint ; the forehead pinky-white, shading into -grey 
on the crown ; back of head and nape dark olivaceous- 
brown, washed with purple ; flights brown, the inner 
webs cinnamon ; tail olive-brown, the shafts of the 
feathers blackish, the outer feathers darker and tipped 
with white ; chin and upper throat white ; cheeks, lower 
throat, and breast, dull vinous ; chest, abdomen, and 
under tail-coverts white, the last slightly tinged on the 
outer webs with brown ; sides, brown ; axillaries and 
under wing-coverts, cinnamon ; feet, crimson ; bill, 
black; naked skin round eye, blue; iris, brown {?)*. 
The female is very similar, the forehead leas white, 
and the colouring generally, perhaps, a trifle duller. 
Ha.b., Island of Tobago, W. Indies. I have found no 
field notes relating to thisi species. It is supposed to 
inhabit also the Island of Grenada, but this may be an 
error. The latter locality for the species was friven to 
the Zoological Society by Mr. S. Wells, who, in August, 
1886, presented a pair to the Gardens ; in any case the 
species appears to be not uncommon in Tobago. 

This Dove, which has very much the ohairacter and 
habits of Zenaida, probably spends much of its time on 
the earth in search of fallen seeds and berries, like the 
other species of the genus, but in captivity the term 
Groiund-dove is not descriptive of them, since they often 
spend nearly the whole day upon a branch, only visiting 
the ground to feed. 

In May, 1898, I obtained what I then supposed to be 
a pair of this species from Mr. J. C. Bool, of Birming- 
ham', in exchange for other birds. One of these, a hen, 
had been pinioned, and was killed two years later by 
my Crested Pigeons ; the other, which I regarded as 
a male, but which eventually proved to be a female, was 
for some years associated with two species of Zenaida 
in my bixd-room, and agreed fairly well with them, 
probably because it did not ihappen to be a male. For 
this reason also it never uttered a note, and I came to 
the a)nclusion (see "Foreign Bird-keeping," Vol. II., 
p. 98) that it was rather a stupid bird. Later I trans- 
ferred' it to one of my indoor covered aviaries, where it 
had a pair of Bronze-wing Pigeons and a. pair of Aus- 
tralian Green-winged Doves for companions. It used to 
taie a great deal of notice of some Turtle-doves in the 
next aviarv until I eventuall'v turned in a male of one 
of them with it, when it entirely ignored its presence. 
In 1905 this bird began to lay and sit without inter- 
mission thro'Ug'boiit the entire year. The eggs being 
unfertile, I was able to secure a good many, and thus 
smpplied a desideratum to the National and other collec- 
tions, but the bird wore herself out with her self- 



imposed labours, and died early in 1906. UnhappUy, 
the skin was not worth presierving. 

Red Ground Dove (Oeotrygon moniana). 

Above bright Tufous, with a, purple tinge, which is 
more defined on the back of 'head, nape, sides of neck, 
and mamtle ; flights rufous-bro-svn, more rufous on outer 
web and towards base of inner W'&b ; tail purplish rufous 
with paler tips to the lateral feathers ; a pal© reddish 
strip© 'from the base of the lower mandible to the ear- 
'Ooverts, below the eye 'and underneath this a secomd 
reddish-purple band passing to back of head ; throat 
and a band on sides of .breast whitish-fawn colour; 
breast reddish-purple ; abdomen, vent, and under tail- 
coverts fawn colour ; under wing-coverts ru.fous ; bill 
horn colour, .above carmine-red at base; feet reddish- 
white, -with dark earmine scales, barely red on the 
toes ; orbital skin dull carmine ; eyelids bright car- 
mine ; irides brownish orange-yellow. Female above 
dark olive, with a golden gloss ; flights brown, -with 
cinnamon base to inner web ; tail olive-brown, with 
the base refescent, especially on under surface; fore- 
head and cheeks rufous, 'the latter bounded by an olive 
band; throat whitish-rufous; lower throat and breast 
olive-brown ; lower breast and abdomen huffish, more or 
less tinged with brown. Hab., " Tropical America in 
general (including West Indies), north to Cuba (acci- 
dentally at Key West), and Eastern ilexico (Mirador), 
and south to Paraguay, BoKvia, and Peru." (Salva- 
dor!.) 

Gosse remarks ("Birds of Jamaica," pp. 321-324) :^- 
" This bird, the female of which is the least beautiful 
of 'aU our Doves, is generally scattered. It affects a 
well-wooded' countr)', and is found in such woods as are 
m'Ore choked with bushes than such as the Whitebelly 
p.refers, though they often dwell together. It is essen- 
tially a ground Pigeon, walking in couples or singly, 
seeking for seeds or gravel on the earth. It is often 
seen beneath a pimento picking up the fallen berries ; 
the physic nut also and other oily seeds afford it sus- 
tenance. Sam once observed a pair of these Doves 
eating the large seed of a mang.o that had been crushed. 
With seeds I have occasionally found small slugs, a 
species of Vaginvlvs, common in damp places, in its 
gizzard. Often when riding throu"'h the Ootta-wood, a, 
dense and tangled coppice near Content, I have been 
startled by the loud whirring of one of these birds, 
and at the same instant its short, thick-set form has 
shot across on rapid wing, conspicuous for a moment 
fro-m its bright rufous plumage, but instantly lost in the 
surrounding bushes. When on the ground it is wary 
and difficult of approach, but if it takes to a tree it 
seems less fearful, and will allow the aim of the sports- 
man. It is in the dry season, and particularly during 
the parohing months that prevail at intervals from 
November to March, that the Partridge, as well as one 
or two other species of Dove is numerous in the low- 
land woods. In the summer at is much less frequently 
seen, and then only in the deep woods." 

" In the Short Cut of Paradise, where the. sweetwood 
abounds, the Partridige is also numerous ; in March and 
April W'hen the.«e berries are ripe their stomachs are 
filled with them. Here at the same season their cooing 
TesOTinids, which is simply a very sad moan, usually 
■uttered on the E^round ; but on one occasion we heard 
it from the limb of a cotton tree, at Cave, on 'which 
the bird, sitting with its head drawn in, was shot in the 
very act. But at a little distance the voice is not dis- 
tinguishable from the moan of the Mountain Witch. 

" One day in June I went down ■with » young friend 
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into a -wooded valley at Content, to look at a Partridge's 
nest. As we crept cautiously towards the spot the male 
birds flen- from. it. I was surprised at its rudeness ; it 
was nothing but half a. dozen decayed leaves laid one 
on aoiother, and on two or three dry twigs, but from 
the sittittg of the birds it had acquired a slight hollow- 
meas', about ae much as that of a slcimmer. It was 
placed on the top (slightly eunk among the leaves) of a 
small bush, not morei than 3ft. high, whose glossy foliage 
and small whitei blossoms oeiminded me of a myrtle. 
There were two young, recently hatched ; callow and 
P'erfeotly helpless, their eyes 'Cioeed, their bills large and 
misshapen, they bore little resemlblanoe tO' birds. 

" On another occasion I saw the miale shot while sit- 
ting ; the nest was then placed on a slender bush about 
5ft. from the ground. There were but two eggs, of a very 
pale buff colour ; soimetimes, however, they are consider- 
ably darker." 

iNIajor Charles Bendire saye (" Life Histordes of North 
American Birds," Vol. I., p. 155) : " yeven eggs of this 
species aire in the U.S. National Museum collection, all 
taiken in the West India Islands. They are oval in 
shape, and rather more rounded than is usually the case 
with Pigeon eggs. In colour they vary considerably, 
from a pale cream to a. salmon-buff. The average 
measurement is 27 by 21 millimetres." 

Russ observes : " From 1860 to 1875 this beautiful and 
delightful Dove arrived from time to time at the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens of London, and had already nested there in 
the year 1863, and after that on several occasions suc- 
cessfully, lieiche, of Alfeld, imported it in a consider- 
able nurnbeo- in the spring of 1886. I received a pair 
from him for identification." " In recent times this 
species has only rarely arrived in the market." 

In The Avicnltural Magazine, iSecond iSeries, Vol. I., 
p. 23il, Mi'SS Alderson anentions a pair which she pur- 
chased at from 30s. to 35s. (the pair, bult she says sihe 
hais since ■■seen .these Doves offieiied lat a lowe^r iprice, ibut 
is not loeiiltain that they 'wexe of .the same specd'CS. It 
is most probaJble Ithiat they were. 

Cuban Pae.tbidge-4Dove* (Geotnjgon chrysia). 

Above chiefly cinnamon, 'witli Ibrigfht melballic purple 
edigeis to the Ifieaithers; these ibecoane diulier and tnore 
goidien on !tih© tower back, rump, .and uipper tail-coverts ; 
on the wings .only the lesser upper iCO'Vacts have (puiiipile 
edges ; ttoe primaries iharve brownish iterminal miargiims ; 
lateral tail-feathers. with brown dots near the tips, which 
have iwihitisih ledges ; fforehead Ibrownislh-red, cbiainging 
to metallic igireeo ishad.ing to .violet ■on the orown, Iback 
•of head, a.nd nape ; la white band below the e.y es and 
tihroat ; (reddislh-lbirowm leheetk-stripes ; lowea- itlhro'at find 
bireaist p-ale viniaoeous tinged Ibeihind >with greyisli land 
beeomjimg iwhitish o.n the labdlomen and under tail- 
coveir.ts ; ajoillaries 'pale reddiah ; und'er 'iving-oo^verts 
ciniuamo.n ; Ibdll' Ted ; feet palle red ; W.des pal© (biroiwn. 
Female igenerallv duller, and rwitlh a good de-al of pialie 
brown o.n tlhe wings. HIafo., Haiti, Cuba, B^amas, and 
Floinida Keys. 

Acoordinig to 'Gundlach ■(" Beitrage zur Ornithologie 
C'uibas "), lt!h.e ibalbits of th'is Dov.e meaiily iresemlble those 
of the " Bime-headed' Quiail-D'O've," pr>dfeirimng rocky anid 
wooded iregions. (Ha &a.yis : " I scairoely ever met (them 
outside of the forest. In Ithe demsely-timlbe^red portions 
it imay Ibe seen soratchdng a^mong the leaves for food. 
It likes Ito pendh on horizontal linibs, especia-lly on 
limbs of the zacsas. 

" Its rather dlol-elful K;a.lI-note resembles the syllalbiles 
hii-up.' The nest, consisting of a slight platform of 

* Or "Key-West Quail Dove." 



- sticks, as usually placed on Ithe .top crown of certain 
pairagitic .crsepsrs foiunid in the more open but shady 
primiiMve ifo.rests. The eggs are two. in .nuniber, of a 
pale ochre yeiltow colo'ur, 'and moasure 31.6 Iby 24 mnili- 
m-etres. I I'ou.nd meists Ibebween the m-onths of Felhruary 
and July." 

Mr. T. H. iNeiwman menlbioned Ifchis species to me as 
toaviaig 'been imporlted, and reifemred me to The Avicul- 
tural Magazine, iSeico.nd iSeiriee, Vol. VII., p. 39. Miss 
Aldenson's description of the "Black-bearded" or 
" Spaniislh iBartridge-Dove " diflea-s ^eatly from .that of 
the piresent .species, and would, I should imagine, better 
accord with Giundlaoh's " Blue-headed QuaihDoive " 
(Starncenas cyanocejphala) , b'Ut I am a good ■deaJl 
puzzzled respeicting the identity of the .Black-bearded 
Dove, mlhicih IMiss Alderson idescnlbes as rich Ibrownish- 
maroon, lighter on the ibreaet, cobalt bine ca.p, and dark 
meiballdc blue chin-b.ib, unless percbaaice it is StarTUBnas 
cyanoeephala. Ncitlhing is said respecting metallic 
purple edges to the feathers of (the .Tipper .parts, or of 
the green shjot with ■violet o^n the cro^\v,n^ and nape 
oharacteirdstic of G-. chrysia, land I ca.n'nat diiscover that 
any deiscniibed spieei'es of this genus has a- da.rk iblue 
patch on (tihe ch.in ; however, G. chrysia was .identdified 
by Mr. Neiwimaix las in Mr. Aistley's co'llectio'n. 

MonsiACHE Geound-Dove (Qeotrygon mystacea). 

Hind neck and mantle metallic green, becoming bright 
purple on upper back ; lower back, rump, upper tail- 
coverts, wing-coverts and inner secondaries olive-brown; 
primary-coverts and primaries cinnamon 'Or coffee- 
coloured, becoming brown towards the tips ; tail above 
dark olive-brown, with the lateral feathers mostly cin- 
namon, especially towards the base ; forehead brownish, 
shading to brownish-green ; a broad stripe on the cheeks 
and the middle of throat whitish ; a second stripe on 
the cheeks brown ; front of neck and region of crop 
reddish, shot with metallic green and purple ; breast 
pale vinous, fading to whitish on middle of abdomen; 
sides, flanks, and under tail-coverts pale cinnamon, the 
latter with paler tips ; under wing-coverts cinnamon ; 
tail below cinnamon tipped with brown ; bill reddish 
towards base, whitish towards tip ; feet clear flesh-red ; 
irides red. 

I have ■come .across no notes respecting the wild life 
of this Dove, but it is not likely to differ much from 
that of other species in the genus. Speaking of it m 
captivity Russ observes : — 

" In its entire behaviour this Dove is in the highest 
degree peculiar. Although it is palpably a Ground- 
Dove, it is very fond of moving about high in the 
branches or roosting there, ileanwhile it remains silent 
for .a long time, hunched u.pi and motionless on a liigh 
branch. When, however, it once raises itself it rocks 
its body several times, and especially the tail, up and 
down, scratches its eye or bUl with its foot .and begins 
to move backwards and forwards, lifting its feet high 
and constantly swaying its body, behaving itself quite 
like a Rail. Then it sees that fresh food and water 
have been brougM, and with two or three leaps it is 
on the ground, where, with outstretched head and 
drooping tail, it trots about thoughtfully but nimbly 
between the food-pans. Now it begins to eat, and it is 
certainly no Dove's meal which it consumes, certainly 
not such a one as we have been accustomed to witness 
in the case of other Doves. First a piece of raw meat is 
tossed down, then it runs to a dish of hard-boiled egg 
and bread and t.akes several morsels from it, it next 
puts away some seed, then two^ or three red currants, 
now again a piece of meat, finally a good drink of water. 
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.and at last it is satisfied — ^no wonder ! Between every 
mouthful it has waggled its tody, as if it would say, 
" That tastes good," and presently would begin to 
■wrangle a little with the other Doves which approached 
it and drive them all away, giving them quick blows. 
Moreover, it so pursued a pair of wild fowl, birds of 
an entirely different kind, that they withdrew to the 
■farthest corner of the aviary. It is a shame that I 
can. procure no female for the Dove, as it is broody 
.and keeps carrying twigs about. ^Breeding it woidd 
certainly be very interesting." 

The above is necessaxily a somewhat free translation, 
as Russ lias a trick of abruptly changing his tenses, and 
in any: case a strict verbal translation would sound 
■comical in English. 

The London Zoological Society first purchased four 
■examples of this Dove in 1864, and has added others to 
its collection certainly as recently as 1885, if not since 
that date. 

Mountain Witch Ground-Dove (Geotrygon cristata). 

Interscapular region and upper wing-coverts purplish- 
.chestnut ; lower back, rump, and upper tail-coverts dark 
^greenish blue shot with purple; primaries cinnamon, 
greenish-black at the tips, especially on the inner webs ; 
iseco'ndaories and tail above blackish- green ; forehead 
Hackish-grey, shading into olive-brown towards the 
back ; a broad, dull reddish stripe on the cheeks ; 
ihroat -rufesce'nt ; neck golden-green shot with purple ; 
breast dark grey ; middle of .abdomen pale vinous ; 
.sides, flanks, and under tail-covei'ts 'Chestnut, the latter 
with pale edges ; under wing-coverts cinnamon ; tail 
below brown ; bill black. Female with paler thighs and 
Tinder tail-coverts, as also the primaries. (Gcsse.) Hab., 
Jfaniaica. 

Gosse says (" Birds of Jamaica," pp. 317-320) : " This 
magnificent bird inhabits the mo.«t retired mountains, 
and the deepest woody glades there ; places difficult 
of approach and rarely traversed. In the dense and 
lofty forest that clothes the brow of Bluefields Peak it 
is very numerous, usually seen singly or in pairs, wallc- 
ing on the ground ; the freedom of the forest there 
from underwood allowing it to exercise, its fleetness of 
foot to advantage. If alarmed, it generally seeks to 
escape by running, its bulk and shortness of wing ' 
rendering its flight burdensome and ineffective. Its 
coo consists of two loud notes, the first short and sharp, 
the .second protracted and descending with a mournful 
cadence. At a distance its first note is inaudible ; and 
■the second, reiterated at measured intervals, sounds like 
the groaning of a dying man. These 'moans, heard in 
the most recluse and solemn glens, while the bird is 
rarely seen, have probably given it the name of Moun- 
tain Witch." 

" Viarious seeds amd niults I ihiave found in the giz- 
■zards of ma.ny tlhiai I baive lesaanmed, some hard and 
stony, otheis farinaiceoais and comminuted. The Be«d 
■of the la.nceHwood is said 'to afflord iit food." 

" I hiad beC'U aasured by iinteilliig&nlt men, very faaniliiar 
vfdlfch ith'ese ibirds, that the Miounlbain iWitoh 'lays in 
March, in the angle of the roots of a tree, on the 
•ground ; Itlhalt 'tbe yiO'ung leave the mesit lalbo'Ult -a. week 
■after they la're Inaitchied, amid lare ted about by tihe moth'er, 
who s'craitdhes for them dn the miaainer of a fowl. iSome 
■hiawe deidared t'halt tlh^ey ihave been ©ye-iw4tneeses of this, 
peireons 'Wiho haive never .heard Itlhiat this pigeon has any 
systematic affinity to the. GaUinacece. 1 made many 
inquiries, and foaind the 'Statemc'nt very igeneral, almost 
Tinivensail, A fern-ale short, in iMardh had an egg in the 
oridtict, sheJled and perfectly ready far exdusion ; 'it 



was of a dull reddiisli-wliiite, unspotted, and meiasuued 
l^in. by |in." 

The London Zoological Blooielty first acqxd'red ithis 
Dove in 1860, a'Ud purchased fbhree more in 1861, and 
four in 1869. Buss doos not m'ention its oocurrence in 
any of the Conitinent.ail bird-marfcelts. 

Venezuelan GBOUND-iDovE AGeotrygon venezuelensis). 

Above rufous-ibrown ; ra'antle purplisih-ibilue ; lesser 
wing-ooV'eiitB tinged wuth purple ; primaries siaty -brown ; 
fore!head rafous, beooimlng vinious on tlhe crown and 
on the cenlbre oif tihe back of the head into purplish- 
vinO'US, hounded at the sides by grey ; 'back of neck 
panpl'isih-toroiwn ; sides of liead wh.itish, rufous towai'ds 
base of lower mandilble ; a 'blackish line 'below the 
cheeks ; Ithroait whitish, changing to dull greyish-vinooie 
at back of throat 'and front of breast ; rest of .under- 
sunface red'dish-brown, becoming much whiter in centore 
of abdomen ; flig;hts below greyish-brown ; under wing- 




Bleeding-heart and Baeeanquilla Pigeons. 



cove'i'ts brawn, the .greater ones somewhat grey.asih ; 
tail bielow brown, dairker .towards Ibip of inner webs ; 
irides brow.niish-yelilow. 'Female not difJerentiiated. 
BDab., Venezuela. 

I iave not been able to find any field-notes relatin'g 
to tbiis pigeon. iSix specimens of it were presented to 
the Londo'U Zo.o.loigic.al Society by Ca/pbain Pam on 
Augufit llth, 1909. 

Bleeding-heaet Pioeon {Phlogmnas luzonica). 

In the cock bird Itihe crown of the head is bluish .asb- 
grey ; the back of Ithe neck purplish ma,roon ; the re- 
m.ainder of the uppeir surface is of a bronzy greydslh- 
bi-Ciwn, sbot with ■emerald green ; the upper wkig- 
oovertls are sbaded wi'tih crimson, and broiadily tipped 
with pale .bluish ash-iaoJour ; the ishoulder .olouded with 
the same loolour ; the prima.rd'es and seconidaries sligbibly 
rufo'Us tinlted on outer .web ; Ithe tbroiat pure Ti-hite ; tbe 
braaiat with a deep blooid-r.ed C'entra'i 'diffused patch, the 
remainder df the Ibreaslt being stiaiimed with pale salmon, 
wlhioh ailso tints the front of itbe b'eOy ; Itlhe st'des ashy- 
broiwn, cbanigi'iiig inibo olivaceous clay-b.roiwn on tbe 
belly ; the feathers round the vent white, s.tained with 
piale sandy-brownish ro.und the sides, tbe under tail- 
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covents bednig lalao of this colour ; tail IbeJow aisih-;gTey ; 
feet dull cjimson ; bill black ; iris plum-coloured. 

The hen is slighbly smaller than the cock, has the 
forehead less inclined to white, and the criimKon heart on 
tihe bireasit sn»a,lle.r.* Hialb., ILuzon, Philipipine l6'lam.djs. 
I purchased a pair of tlhis bird on August lOtih, 1697, 
and turned tihem out into my longest covered aviary 
with nume.rous small Fiinobes, Waxibfllk, a.nd Beveral 
tiny Doves. Dr. Ruiss aays thait this species is malicioius 
to'wajrds lilts own kind and all smaller fealtthe^red things 
— ^a. gross libel upon this (beautifiul bird, for the only 
thing it ever attacked in my aviary was ia. he-n Steel- 
barred' Dove {Colvmbiila jrirvi), which, having had its 
wing broken when oir'g-inialij' captured, flew heavily. 
When pairing, it would indeed 'dhase Mner small doveis 
off the flooi-, Ibnt it never attacked them on the 
biramcheis, and Finiohes it mtterly ignored. After the 
dea]th olf its hen, on Oc'tober 113th, 1899, it frequenltly 
squaitlted down on the eairtlh in the sun with a hen 
Ohinese' Quail sn-tting almost luoder ite iwing. 

When sho'wdni-T off to the hen the Bleediinig-heairlt 
suddenly ,sttcps in its race after her, thrcms iback its 
head, puffs ouit its ohesit', droops tail and wings, and 
gives utterance to a numlber of sltiaccato hoos rapidlly 
repeated. Ait times, when the ben persiatenltly evaded 
tihe cock, he used to lose his tem'per, and, like some 
other Dove~, clapped h's iwings aibove his Ibiaick, pro- 
dTioing a sharp sound like the crack of a, iwhip ; this 
always seemed to alarm the hen,. 

I hu.n>o; up a biaislket-liid higih in .the aviary, hoping that 
my birds would b'reed — ^they used often to roost thei'e 
at niglht ; but. although pairing oocaeionally took place, 
no eggs were dcpoisiited. 

Diuring the day, this and cither ispieicie« of Plilogcena" 
sipend most of their time on the ground, racing tio and 
fro with boibbino- head, ibut at night the Blleeding-heair't 
Pigeon roosts as high up as it ca.n gelt and before 
settling down lijt ketps flyinig ibacfcwards and fonwiards 
toe<bween the eailth and a branch, until it ds weary. 
Like most soeeies of Doves, it is much alarmed Iby any 
foirm of ladies' hea.d-gear, and rattles tempestuously 
afbout the aviairy, to. the great terror of the simiaMer 
inhabitants. The cock bird died lin December, 1900, 
and I have never purchased oithers. It fiirst reached the 
Beigertt's Park Gardens in 1861, and many others have 
been punchaseid, received in lexchange, or presented since 
that date. In 1887 'five examples were bred in the 
Gardens. 

In T7ie Ai-iniJfurnI Magazine. iSecond Seinies, Vol. I., 
pp. 152, 133, !Mis5 Anderson ipiulblished some notes c.n 
specimen's in her collection, and publaished an illustra- 
tion of young in the nest. iSIhe successfully reiared three 
out ot manv that were hatched. This lady kindly sent 
me the bodv of one dead young one for mv coWeotion. 
lit has the usual Ibariied chariaiCiter of many of the Doves. 

Bartlett's Pigeon {PJilogosnas rrinigrra). 
Heiad, batik and .sides of neck, and mantle dark 
metallic gtreen, sihadinig into purplisfa-ichesltnut on the 
baick, .seajpulars, irump, and upper tail-ooverits, the 
feathens of the latter more or less edged with green ov 
pink : lessea' upper wing-coverlts grey edged with 
bronze-igireen ; ithe resit of the upper coverts blrcwnish- 
cheetnut ibroiadily tipped .witi igrey, excepting on the 
med'an coverts, wih.ere tihe tips only show small grey 
spots ; primiaries Ibroiwn, seconda.ries cbesltnu't ; central 
tail-feaibhens Ibirownish-cheislbnuit, lateral feathers grey, 
with eulb-tenminal Mack hellt ; throat i^now-rwhite ; a 

* M'ijgs AMePscm aaya that the crimson on the breast Ta.Tles 
in extent in individuals apart frem sex, and this donbtless ifi 
so, but, tatlTiT one with another, I beliieTe there is always lees 
of it in the females. 



broad poibch oif sibiff, hair-like, deep red feathers on tihe 
upper ibreaist; rest of under -surface buffislh-lbToiwn, be- 
coming paler on under ta.il<;oveirits and almost white 
on middle of Eubdomen ; bill black ; feet dull carmine ; 
irides lilaic. Female smaller ; croiwn of the head duiler 
and dairlser ; bill miore sll'ender iwhen viewed in pirofiile. 
Hab., Mindanao, Basilan (and Sulu Island?). 

Very litible is recoirded resipecting the wild life, but. 
iir. iQioioidifelHoiw 'writes tio lilr. Neiwma.n that they " are 
by .no. .means common in their own counJtry, and are- 
very locallliy disitributed around the somewlhat drier 
piarba wf the ooasit lands." " They are forest birds, but. 
do not perch in the trees." Mr. Newman .adds : "They 
dou,btless rooslb and nest in bwshes and Iciw trees at na- 
grealt distance from the gro.und." 

Four 'examples of this very beaultiful Bleed.ing-lh'earlt. 
Piigeion were purchiased for the London Zoological 
.Society in 1863, and in 1864, 1365, and 1867 young- 
were Ihred in t.he 'Gardens. Dr. .S'olater describes the- 
nidifiication as follo-ws ("Proceedings of th© Zoolog'''cal 
Society," 1865, p. 239): — ^" As I have already stated,, 
four sipecimens of this 'beautiful jpigeon were p.urcihased- 
by Mr. Bartleitt at Liverpool, in Aiugmst, 1863. In the> 
following spring tjie single m'ale paired with one of the 
three fern-ales, and bred five times durinig the summ'ear 
of 1864. The feimiale depos''ted o-nly one e^g on each: 
occasion, making a very slig'ht nest of small sticikis in 
a flat blasifcelt placed 8 ft. atolove the .ground in the- 
Wesibem Aviary, d'he pe'ri.od of incubation w.as fifflteera! 
days. Two of the young birds were sucoessful'ly reared, 
and are n3w in adult pluimiage ; tivs^o otibears died im- 
maltrare, and are now" in 'the Bribis'b Museum. On the- 
remainiing oooaeion the egg was addled." 

In 1907 ilr. T. H. Newman .punchia'sed -a. pair (im- 
piorbed by Mr. W. Goodfellow) from Mrs. JO'hnsitone^ 
and su'cc-esisfully bred a yourag one. Un'bappily, he sulb- 
sequenlbly lost the entire farau'ly. .He gives a. very oom- 
plelte a.nd fullyJillus'trated account of the ep'ccies in 
TJie Ariciiltural Magazine, Second Series, Vol. VH., 
pp. 225-235. 

Staib's Grotjnd-pioeon (Phlogcenas sfairi).. 

Glossy brown, shot with bronze and purple ; back 
of head and neck dark .slate-coloured, shot with green ; 
back and -wings shot with magenta ; lesser upper -wing- 
coverts ed'ged with purple ; fligihts and tail feathers, 
brown, the laterals deep vinous-grey at base ; f oTehead, 
side® of head and neok, and Ibreosb vinaceous -rufous, 
becoming white .on the throat and round the breast ; the 
breast bounded behind by a 'deep maioon band; feathers: 
at sides of breast edged -with purple ; middle of abdo- 
men vinaceous brown ; sidles, vent, and under tail-coverts 
coffee-brown ; under wing-coverbs and ibase of inner 
websi of flights cinnamon ; bill black ; feet deep crimson ; 
irides reddish-bro-wn. Female smaller, with a shorter 
bill ; the fo-rehead and breast whoUy dull pale chocolate ; 
back of crown darker; back and wings washed with' 
olive; abdomen brownish-ash, with no defined broad 
dark maroon ba.nd between it and the breast ; tail paler 
than in the male, the lateral feathers redder and with 
a subterminal .brown bar. Hab., Fi.ji and Tonga Islands. 

Mr.E. L. Layard says ("Proceedings of the' Zoological 
Society," 1875, p. 438) :— "Unlike any other Pigeon of 
these islands, it seeks its food entirely on the ground. 
Here it runs as quickly as a Quail, springs to its -wings 
on the least alarm, and glides through the underwood to- 
a place of safety with the rapidity of lightning. 

" Jlr. Kleinschmidt has kept it in captivity for a 
long period ; but it is so timid that on the approach 
of anyone to its large cage it instantly runs into a 
corner and crouches down, just as a Quail or other game- 
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bird -would do. The natives caU it Ngdlu (written in 
tihe missionary jargon ' QUu '). It breeds in low 
bushes, maiking a flimsy nest, never out of the reach 
of a man's hand, and lavs two eggs, white ; axis VI 3'", 
diam. 10"'." 

Although Rus© does not mention this species in his 
work, it has been represented in the London Zoological 
Society's coUeotion more than once, and Tecorded both 
in the 8th and 9th editions of the " Lisi of Animals." 

WoNGA-vifONGA PiGEON {Leiicosarcia picata). 
The npper surface, includino; the wings and tail, of the 
adult bird is leaden-grey, quills dark brown, outer 



brown ; the white bands from the shoulders across the 
sides of the breast broader, and the black spots on the 
under surface more numerous, often divided into pairs 
(on eaoh side of the shait), characters noted in living 
female. Haih., Eastern Aiustralia, from Rockingham 
Bay, through the interior, to Viotoria. 

■Tolerably abundant in the brushes of New South 
Wales, where the woods, according to Dr. Ramsay, 
resound witih its monotomouiS, deep, and melancholy 
call. It frequents both dry and damp localities, is 
strictly a ground feeder, only taking to tbe trees wihea 
disturbed. It lays two comparatively smaU white eggs. 

For many years I coveted a pair of tihis species, but 




The AVonga-wonga Pigeons. 



tail feathers white tip.ped, the forehead and chin white, 
the lores black, an indistinct whitish line under the 
■eyee and on the ear-coverts ; cheeks pale grey, gradually 
deepening downwards and continuous with the leaden- 
grey of the breast, which is divided by a broad semi- 
circular white belt; chest white in the cent.re, feathers 
■of flanks and abdomen white-edged and with triangular 
black subterminal spots ; under wing-coverts dark grey, 
with whitish edges; under tail-coverte brown, waslied 
with buff and edged with whitish; feet crimson pink, 
bill purplish towards the tip, flesh-pink towards the base 
and on the cere ; iris dark brown, the eyelashes crimson. 
Female apparently longer in the tarsus, the forehead 
of a less pure white hue, ajid stained behind with 



had I known I should never have indulged my fancy. 
I purchased a pair on ilarch 25, 1905, and turned them 
oiut intO' my larger outdoor aviary. There they built 
two nests in a small fir tree, but laid no eggs. The 
cock sang from dawn to dark, with hardly any inter- 
mission, and as the performance consists of a> measured 
repetition of a, perfectly monotonous penetrating Jioo- 
hoo-hoo-hoo, .sometimes one or two hundred times with- 
out a pause, it may well be understood how my neigh- 
bours blessed me. Eventually, in September, I Ibrought 
the pair indoors and turned them into one of my bird- 
room aviaries, at the back of which, near to the ceiling, 
was a platform of branches and sticks, about a foot 
wide and six feet long. There the hen laid four or five 
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eggs without making any proper nest, and, of course, 
nearly all of tliem fell through the interetices and were 
smashed. The hen made some attempt to incubate those 
nearest the surface, but without result. About Novem- 
ber 18 she was taken ill and died on the 22nd. On 
the 27th I exchanged the cock bird for two pairs of 
■Cockatiels. 

After chasing the hen, the cock bird often flew up to a 
lofty perch and sat pitching forwards and rhythmically 
tilting ihie whole body forwards, evidently as an invita- 
tio'ii to the hen to approach him. I noted the same 
trick later ■witli lother Australian. Pigeons. 

The Wonga-wonga Pigeon first reached the London 
ZoO'logical Gardens in 1859, and bred there the same 
year. It has bred repeatedly since then ; dn fact, I 
saw a lien sitting the last time I visited the collection. 
Why my hen did not lay -H-^hen out of doors I cannot 
imagine, but perhaps it is as well that she did not, as 
I might have found it rather difficult ta dispose of the 
young birds. 

Blue-headed Pigeon (Starniznas cyanocejphala) . 

Above olive-brown ; nape and mantle more oliva- 
ceous ; crown dull blue, bordered with black ; a broad 
white band from chm, (below eye, to back of head ; 
throat and chest black, bordered behind by a semi- 
circular narrow black stripe edged with black, thei front 
■and sides of the black area tipped with blue ; remainder 
■of under surface dull ferruginous, the breast tinged with 
purple ; bill coral-red at base, ihluiah.-grey at tip ; feet 
dull reddish-'white, with the tarsal scales bright carmine 
■and those of the toes deep bluish-red ; tihe skin at the 
joints of the toes sky-blue ; irides dark .brown. Female 
aiot differentiated, but probably smaller and , duller. 
Hab. Cuba and Florida Keys. 

According to Gundlach this species " is not uncommon 
in the extensive forest, especially in such in which the 
.ground is rocky^ but is scarcely ever found in cultivated 
fields or open p)rairie country. It moves slowly, with 
the neck contracted and tail erected, while searching 
for food among the dead leaves on the ground. This 
'Consists of seeds of various kinds, berries, and occa- 
■ sionally small snails. After feeding, it usually flies into 
a tree, and perches on a leafless horizontal limb, or on 
one of the leafless parasitic vines, to rest. In the early 
mornings, should its plumage, perchance, have become 
wet while travelling through the dew-laden shrubbery, 
it selects a sunny spot to dry itself. From time to time 
this Dove utters its call-note, consisting of two hollow- 
sounding notes — " hu-up " — the first syllable long 
■drawn out, the second short and uttered very quickly. 
Besides this note a low muttering is occasionally heard. 
Its call-notes are deceptive, appearing near when dis- 
tant, and distant when close by. Its flight is noisy when 
starting, like that of the European Partridge, from 
which it receives its misleading name — " Perdiz." 

" It nests in April and May ; the nest is a simple 
affair, consisting of a few twigs. It is usually placed 
in the tops of parasitic vines — Tillandsia. It lays two 
white eggs, measuring 35 by 25.5 millimetres." 

The London Zoological Society first purchased two 
examples of this pigeon in 1854, and has, from first to 
last, possessed quite a. number of examples, the last re- 
corded in the ninth edition of the List of Animals 
having been presented in 1887 ; it bred in the Gardens 
in 1870. In the Amsterdam Gardens this species was 
represented as long ago as 1854 ; Russ and Landauer 
"both possessed single examples purchased from German 
dealers, and Russ says that at the " Ornis " Exhibition 
•of 1893 the price asked was only eight marks for a pair. 



HACKLED PIGEONS 
(Sub=family Caloenadinae). 

This group is characterised by the long, narrow, 
hackled feathers of the neck ; the feathers on the head 
are short, and give these birds a naked aspect; the 
powerful hooked bill and strong feet, with formidable 
curved claws, produce altogether a remarkable Vul- 
turine-looking type, and remind one somewhat of the 
Vulturine Guinea-fowl. In captivity they should be 
fed upon maize, wheat, dari, and hemp ; they are 
especially fond of maize. 

NicoBAR Pigeon [Calcenas nicobarica). 

The adult male is metallic green, with golden coppery 
reflections, the under parts duller and bluer ; the 
feathers on the hind neck long, narrow and tapering, 
like those of Guinea-fowls; head, neck, and front of 
breast with close, hair-like feathers, and blue-black ; 
quills black, with blue outer web, below brownish ; 
longer upper tail-coverts, tail and under tail-coverts pure 
white ; feet crimson, powdered with white, and whitish 
at the back, claws ochreous ; bill black, a knob just 
behind the nostril on the culmen ; iris hazel. 

The female is slightly smaller, and sits less erect than 
the male ; the neck-feathers are somewhat shorter ; the 
bill viewed in profile is much more slender, and the 
frontal knob at the base of the upper mandible is small 
and little developed ; the plumage generally is duller, 
less varied with metallic golden copper above, and with 
gleaming emerald green below. Hab., Nicobar Islands 
and JMergui Archipelago, through the Malay islands, 
eastwards to the Solomon group. 

In an article on birds from Duke of York Island and 
New Britain (" Proceedings of the Zoological Society," 
1879, p. 14), Dr. Otto Finsch says that the native name 
for this species is Parreparre. 

Dr. Guillemard (" Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society," 1885, p. 576) describes the soft parts thus : 
" Iris greyish pink; bill black; tarsus dark coral reel; 
soles of feet yellowish," from Obi. At p. 663 lie 
describes them as follows : — " Iris dull red, or reddi.sh 
brown ; bill and cere black ; feet dull reddish, yellowish 
beneath," from Waigiou and Salwatii. It would there- 
fore seem that, as with many other birds, the colouring 
of the soft pa.rti5' is of local sLgni'ticance. 

Speaking of it as olbseinved in t.he Nicolbars, Mr. Hume 
observes {" Nests and Eggs of Indian Birds," Vol. II., 
pp._ 565, 566) : — '"Its home, its breeding headquarters, 
wttiioh we had the 'giood foritune to discover," are in the 
little, almost absolutely inaccessible island of Batty 
Mialve. . 

" Of this I said in my account of our cruise a-mongst 
the Nliicdbars ("Stray 'Feathers," Vol. II., p. 95): — 
' The island appeared to be almost wholly comipO'sed of 
coral, resting unconiformalbly on a base oi sandstone. 
It wa.s low, nea,rily level, bore a certain amount of high 
tree-jiungle and a feiw patJohes of cocoanuit, and was in 
most, places covered by a^n exioeisisiviely dense under- 
groiwtlh of some thorny, bramlble-like shrulb, here and 
there initerspereed with a feiw open plots of grass. The 
moment the level of the island iMas gaiined the mysteiy 
of the black birds was solved — itlney were Nicolbar 
Pigeons, and tlhis was par excellence the home and 
Stuonglhold of this maignificenit bird. Thousands were 
fl'yiinig alboratt frO'm tree to tree or feeding on the seeds 
of the undengroiwth (iwith wliich we found their crops 
mostly full). Their nests were as thick upon the trees 
as ever nests are in a rooke^ry at home. Young ones 
in every sta^ge of growth, from naked blind things to 
birde fully fledged, were to be seen in or alongside the 
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nesitB. They were perfectly tame at first, and fed upon 
the ground just like other Doves. Though silent birds 
as individuals, yet from their immense number their 
<»casional croak, croak Mended initO' &■ continuous mur- 
mur heard distinctly above the grinding surf. 

" ' Hundreds mignt ea«iily have been shot. As it was, 
the whole party, native and European, were loaded ; 
and, despite unavoidalble losses at the time of re- 
©mtoarkinig, some seventy were .«afely birought on board.' 

" i\Ir. Davison, who was one of the party, and 
zealously climbed numbers of the trees to scrutinise the 
nests more closely, has remarked : ' Calccnas nicobarica 
builds a regular pigeon's nest, and always on trees ; on 
Batty Malve, where we found this bird in thousands, 
.almost every thick, bushy tree contained several nests. 
I counted thirteen on one tree, and I must have ex- 
amined a couple of dozen of these nests. We visited 
the island rather late. Nearly all the occupied nests 
contained young, and hundreds of young had left the 
nest. I only succeeded in finding two eggs — one par- 
tially incubated, the other ready to hatch off — the former 
ocE tlhese unfortunately got broken on the island, the 
latter I succeeded in preservirag by cutibing a hole in one 
side, and then placing tfhe egg m a sm.aill paper tray mear 
am. ants' nest. The nests weae, as I have mentioned 
albove, regular Pliigeone' raeists — merely a platform oif 
tiwigis, very loosely and oareleisely ipiut together, and 
wiltihoTJit lininig of any kind, and in no single case con- 
tained more than one younig one or one egg ; so I 
think we may safely assent that the normal number of 
eggs laid Iby tlhis bird is only one." 

iMr. Hume desorilbes the egg as follows: — "The egg 
is, of course, spotless and pure white, but the shell, 
thoragih compaot, is very finely, almost microscopically, 
pitted all over, and it has scanoeily a trace of any gloss. 
It measures 1.84 by 1.07." 

The London Zoological Society first acquired this 
■species in 1364, when six specimens were presented ; it 
was 'bred in the Gardens in July, 1865, May and July, 
1866, July and' August, 1868, and June, 1870 ; it 'bred 
again in SepibeimlbeT, 1889. lit has aJjso been bred freely 
Iby ilr. Meade Waldo. I pturobased a, pair on Jiuly 5th, 
189f7, and placed them in jny outdoor aviary, o^vhere they 
sat out under the open wire netting summer and 
"Wiiniter, only flying down lunder cover tO' feed. In severe 
weather the snow piled up on their backs as ihey 
roosted, and they took no notice. I never heard them 
utter a note beyond a gruff sort of grunt, like the surly 
"' wuff " of a large dog wihen irritated. 

Beautiful as the jSTicolbar Pigeon is in colooir, it is 
hardly gnaioeful eitftier in form or action ; it is also an 
arrant coward and bully ; my foii^ds were so nervO'Us 
when I first recei'ved th^em thialt wlhen I entered the 
a/viary they flew abooxt recklessly, not looking to see 
wheire they were gO'ing ; the cock bird one day 'broke a 
wing in its framtic efforts to gat away from me, and 
li'ad perforce to sit quieltly on a box for a. fortnugiht 
before he could use the wing again. I tlhink this some- 
wh,at sobered him, biut 'he oodtinued nenvous and ex- 
oiitaJble for some time. He took no notice of his hen 
at any time, exceipitinig to peck her and utteor an angjiy 
■grurit' ,if sihe settled on the Ibrainlcih near him. 

Eiventually I brouglhlt these Wrdis indoors, and placed 
them in O'Ue of the smaller of my covered avaarios, 
givimg them the top of a hamper supiported higih up in 
■a corner to induce them to breed, bult they never made 
tihe slighltest atitempt to reprodiuce their kind. The 
female died on Jan. 18, 1902, and the male, I think, 
about two yeaxs lajter. The taxidermist omitlted to 
insert the date on its label. 

The Ndoobar Pigeon is an exceedingly handsome bird 
as regards colounmg, b'uj> it is so aipatihetic that one 



soon wearies ol it ; moreover, to see it to pe'rfection a 
very large aviary is required. 

I agree with Dr. Rus'S that tl'ae Crouridce are alto'gether 
too large to be suitalbl© either for the bird-rcom or 
aviary ; in fact, a Pigeon the size of a lurkey is, as 
he states, only fit for Zoological Gardens or Parks. I 
therefore shall follow his excellenit example, and not 
include the Crown-Piigeons in the present work. Tlhree 
species ha/ve been represecnited at the London (gardens — 
Goura coronata, G. sclateri, and G. victuricc; they are 
most majes/tic birds. 

LITTLE DODOS (Didunculkhe.) 

Characterised by a hooked bill, the lower mandible 
seriated near the tip, which is troin'cated, the nosti-il'S 
oblique ; .the front of the tarsus very imperfectly scaled. 
The family co'Usists of one species occurring on the 
Samoam Islands. In capt<ivity it wooxld prdbabily ibe most 
suitalWy fed uipon banana, potato, apples, etc. It ivdU 
however, also eat bread, almonds, hemp-seed, etc. 

Tooth-billed Pigeon [Didunculus strigirostris) . 

Head, neck, and mantle meiballic blackdsh^greein, the 
fealthers of the two last somewlhat greyish on the edges ; 
back, rump, upp'er tail-'ooveirts, wings, and tail chest- 
nut ; base of tail -feathers blackish-brown, especially on 
the inner wclbs ; flights above, excepting the inner 
secondaries, brown ; chin, throat, and upper breast 
metal. ic blackish-green ; lower brea^ aii'd abdomen, 
brownish -Iblack ; under tail-oO'Vierts broiw'mdh-dhestmut ; 
fl'ighits hetow greyish-broiwn ; uii'der wing-icoverts 
brown ; bill orange ; base of under mandible oinimorLon- 
red ; feet odhxeo'Us red ; naked orbital sikin fleshy-ired ; 
Jrideslbrown. Fema'le not diffeirent(iate.d. Yo'unig brown, 
with orescentic rufous bands on featlhers of uipper parts 
and breaet. Hab., Upoln, Savai, and Tutuila. 

According to Buss, this Pdgeion has the porwer of 
moving the upper mandilble like the Panroits. In 1865 
Professor Newton exhibited an egg of the Toot'h-lbilled 
Pigeon 'at a meeting of the Zoological Society, and the 
same year the second volume of Gould's " Handbook to 
the Birds of Australia " appeared, in the Appendix to 
which, pp. 557-560, a full account of this singular pigeon 
is published. From this I cull the following: — "It is 
named by the natives 'Manu-mea,' or Red-bird, from 
the most predominant colour of its plumage being 
chocolate-red. It was formerly numerous, and we may 
therefore be surprised that it should not have been 
seen and procured by the early navigators ; now it is 
nearly extinct. It feeds on plantains, and is partial to 
the fruit of the ' Soi,' a species of Dioscorea, or yam, a 
twining plant abundant in the islands, and producing a 
fruit resembling a small potato. In disposition it is 
exceedingly shy and timid. Like the Ground-Pigeons, 
it roosts on bushes or stumps of trees, and feeds on the 
ground. It also builds its nest in such situations. 
During the breeding season both parents aid in the duty 
of incubation, relieve each other with great regularity, 
and are so intent on the performance of their duty that, 
when sitting on their eggs, they may be easily captured 
by the hand. Two living binds were obtained in this 
way by Mr. Stair. They are also taken by the natives, 
with birdlime or springes, and shot with arrows, the 
sportsman concealing himself near an open space in 
which a quantity of the ' soi,' their favourite food, has 
been placed. 

" The first living bird obtained was accidentaEy 
kille'd ; the second, when placed in confinement, at first 
was sullen and refused food, but soon became reconciled 
to captivity and throve well. The natives fed it upon 
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boiled taro (the root of the (Jaladium esculentum), 
rolled into oblong pellets, in the same manner as they 
fed their pet Wood-Pigeons and Doves. The power of. 
wing of most of the Pigeon tribe is very great, and it 
also obtains in this bird. It flies through the air with 
a loud noise like the Topknot Pigeon (Lopholaimus 
antarctirus) of the lUawarra district, and many others 
of the Australian Pigeons ; and Jlr. Stair describes it 
as making so great a noise with its wings on rising that, 
when heard at a distance, it resembles the rumbling oif 
distant thunder, for "which it might be mistaken, ilr. 
Stair considers that the bird may yet be found at Savaii, 
the largest and most mountainous island of the group, 
but thinks it does not at present exist on that of 
Upolu." 

The first example of this rare Pigeon to reach the 
Gardens at Regent's Park was presented by Dr. G. 
Bennett in 1864, a second was presented in 1874, and 
a third was purchased in 1876 ; the last recorded in the 
ninth edition of the " List of Animals" was presented 
in 1887. 

iSo rarely does this bird come to Europe that Dr. 
Russ says tliat it has no meaning at present for avicul- 



ture, but he hopes it may eventually arrive in greater 
numbers, in which case it iwill be of the highest interest- 
I am afraid xhat hope is destined never to be realised. 
V This bird, then, .-brings my task to a conclusion, and 
I can only regret that, however much pains one may 
take, and however zealously one may "work, the rapid 
, yearly influx of new forms renders it impossible to mak« 
a work of this kind absolutely complete. However, up. 
to the end of 1908, I think very little is lacking, except- 
ing those species which, being now unattainable, were 
purposely omitted, and I believe, as stated in my 
Preface, the Doves are complete up to the end of 
1909. The majority of the new forms imported 
in 1909 have been secured and brought home by 
collectors specially sent out by wealthy aviculrarists 
and the London Zoological Society ; consequently it is- 
probable that many years must pass before they are 
likely to be offered for sale in the open markets of 
Europe, if, indeed, the ever-growing mania for excessive 
bird-protection does not ere long put a stop altogether 
to aviculture, and thus inflict a severe blow upoK 
biological science by greatly narrowing the circle of 
students of bird-life. 
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Aoridotheres cristatellus 

fusous 

ginginianus 

mahrattensis 

tristis 

jEluroedus buoooides 

melanocephalus 

viridis 

Agapornis cana 

nigrigenis 

pullaria 

roseioollis 

taranta 

Agelseus flavus 

frontalis 

'phcEiiiceus 

ruficapillus 

A-gelastious humeralis 

■ thilius 

Alauda gulgula 

Aleotroenas pulcherrimus ... 
mblyornia inornata 

subalaris ... 

Amblyrhamphus holosericeus 

Ammomanes deserti 

Anodorhynohus glauous 

hyacinthinus 

leari 

Aphobus ohopi 

Aprosmictus oyanopygius ... 
Ara ararauna 

ohloroptera 

• hahni 

maoao 

maracana 

■ militaris 

nobilis 

severa ... 

Astrarchia stephanise 

Barnardius barnardi 

semitorquatus 

zonarius 

Bolborhynchus lineolatus ... 
Brotogerys chiriri 

chrysopterus 

jugularis 

pyrrhopterus 

tirica 

tui 

■ tuipara 

virescens 

Cacatua alba _ 

oitrino-cristata 

duoorpai 

galerita 

goffini 

gymnopis 

hoBmaturopygia 

— — leadbeateri 

moluocensis 

ophthalmica 

roseioapilla 
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Psephotua ohryaopterygius 230 
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multicolor 230 

pulcherrimua 228 
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inscriptus 116 

• torquatus 115 
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coronulatus 248 

fasciatus 247 
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superbua 248 

Ptilorhia intercedena 50 

magnifica 50 
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Selenidera maculiroatria 116 

Seleuoidea niger 57 

Sericulua melinua 56 

Spathopterus alexandrae 209 

Sphenocercus sphenurua 242 

Spreo pulcher 38 
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Strepera arguta 65 
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